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I. 


EUGENIE    GRANDET. 


In  the  provinces  of  France  are  some 
houses  the  appearance  of  which  induce 
the  same  sort  of  melancholy  as  a  view  of 
the  g-loomiest  cloisters,  the  most  desolate 
heaths,  or  the  saddest  ruins;  perhaps, 
because  in  these  habitations  may  be 
found  the  silence  of  the  cloister,  the  bar- 
renness of  the  heath,  and  the  decay  of 
the  ruin.  Indeed,  life  and  motion  are 
so  inert  within  them  that  a  strang'er 
would  think  they  were  uninhabited,  but 
for  the  occasional  g"limpse  of  a  pale  and 
cheerless  face  peering-  through  a  window 
at  the  sound  of  his  passing  footsteps. 

In  the  town  of  Saumur,  a  house  of  this 
description  may  be  s'een  at  the  end  of  a 
street  leading-  up  to  the  chateau  hard  by  ; 
which  street — ^hot  in  summer,  cold  in 
winter,  and  dark  always — is  remarkable 
for  the  resounding'  of  its  flinty  pavements, 
the  narrowness  of  its  tortuous  course, 
and  the  quiet  of  its  houses  that  belong- 
to  the  old  town  and  overlook  the  ram- 
parts. 

In  this  street  some  of  the  buildings  are 
no  less  than  three  centuries  old  ;  and, 
though  built  of  wood,  are  still  substan- 
tial. It  is  difficult  to  pass  them  without 
admiring  the  enormous  beams,  carved  at 
the  end  in  fantastic  figures,  which  crown 
their  g-round  floors  with  a  black  bass- 
relief. 

In  some  places,  transversal  pieces  of 
wood  covered  with  slate,  mark  with  bluish 
lines  the  frail  walls  of  a  mansion  termi- 
nating in  a  roof,  supported  by  columns 


that  years  have  bent,  and  covered  with 
shingles  that  are  warped  by  the  sun  and 
rain.  In  other  places  are  worn  and  black- 
ened window-sills,  their  delicate  sculpture 
almost  obliterated,  and  which  seem  too 
slender  to  sustain  the  brown  earthern 
pots  filled  with  the  gilly-flowers  or  rose- 
buslies  of  some  poor  laboring  woman ; 
and  in  other  places  still  are  doors  gar- 
nished with  enormous  nails  where  the 
genius  of  our  ancestors  traced  their  do- 
mestic hierogi^'phics,  of  which  the  sense 
is  no  longer  to  be  divined.  On  this  spot, 
a  Protestant  declared  his  faith  ;  on  that 
a  Leaguer  cursed  Henry  IV.  ;  and  in 
another  place  a  burgher  engraved  the 
insignia  of  his  noblesse  de  cloches,  the 
pride  of  his  forgotten  shrievalty.  By 
the  side  of  the  rickety  house  with  rough- 
cast Avails,  where  the  artisan  gloried  in 
his  tools,  arises  the  hotel  of  the  gentle- 
man, where,  over  the  stone  arch  of  the 
portal,  may  yet  be  seen  some  vestiges  of 
his  escutcheon,  destroj^ed  by  the  revolu- 
tions that,  since  1789,  have  agitated  the 
country. 

Such  parts  of  the  houses  in  this  street 
as  are  devoted  to  trade  are  neither  shops 
nor  warerooms ;  they  are,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  ouvrouere  of  the  Middle  Ages 
in  all  its  native  simplicity.  They  have  no 
signs,  show-windows,  nor  glazing  of  any 
sort ;  but  are  deep,  dark,  and  entirely 
destitute  of  both  interior  and  exterior 
ornament.  The  doors  are  divided  into 
two  equal  parts,  the  upper  one  opening 
inwardly,  while  the  lower,  garnished  With 
a  bell  on  springs,  flies  indifferently  inward 
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and  outward.  The  air  and  lig-ht  reach 
this  humid  den  by  the  upper  part  of  the 
doorway,  and  throug-h  the  space  between 
either  the  roof  or  ceiling- — as  the  case 
may  be — and  the  breast  hig-h  wall,  in 
which  are  fitted  solid  shutters,  that  are 
removed  in  the  morning-,  and  in  the  even- 
ing- replaced  and  secured  by  iron  bars  ; 
this  embrasure  serves  to  display  the 
wares  of  the  owner  without  an\'  char- 
latanism. The  samples  consist — accord- 
ing- to  the  nature  of  the  individual's  trade 
— of  two  or  three  packages  of  salt,  or  flsh, 
or  sail-cloth,  or  cordag-e,  or  brass  hang-ing- 
from  the  beams,  or  hoops  of  wire  sus- 
pended ag-ainst  the  Avails,  or  pieces  of 
cloth,  etc.,  on  the  shelves. 

When  you  enter,  a  g-irl  neatly  dressed, 
with  white  neckerchief  and  red  arms,  lays 
down  her  knitting-  to  call  her  father  or 
mother,  who  thereupon  appears,  and  will 
sell  you  merchandise  to  any  amount,  from 
two  sous  to  tw^ent}^  thousand  francs. 

You  may  see  a  lumber-merchant  seated 
at  his  door,  twirling  his  thumbs  and  talk- 
ing- with  his  neighbor — his  entire  posses- 
sions consisting-  apparently  of  a  few 
staves  ;  yet  his  lumber  yard  at  the  quaj'' 
supplies  all  the  coopers  of  Anjou,  and  he 
knows  to  a  unit  how  many  casks  he  can 
produce  if  the  vintag-e  is  g-ood.  A  few 
rays  of  sunshine  will  double  the  man's 
fortune  ;  a  few  days  of  rain  will  half  ruin 
him;  for  in  a  single  morning  in  the  vin- 
tag-e, and  depending-  on  the  weather,  his 
casks  may  rise  to  eleven  francs,  or  fall  to 
six  livres. 

In  this  quarter,  as  in  Touraine,  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  atmosphere  g-overn 
commercial  life.  Vine-dressers,  farmers, 
lumber-dealers,  innkeepers  and  sailors, 
are  all  on  the  qui  vive  for  the  lig-ht  of 
the  sun.  They  tremble  in  the  morning- 
to  learn  that  a  frost  occurred  during-  the 
night ;  they  dread  rain,  wind,  or  droug-ht, 
and  pray  for  showers,  heat,  or  clouds, 
according  to  the  requirement  of  their 
respective  vocations.  There  is  a  per- 
petual warfare  between  the  pleasure  of 
the  skies  and  the  wants  of  the  earth  ; 
and  the  barometer  by  turns  saddens  and 
rejoices  the  faces  of  all. 

After  ten  o'clock   on   Saturdav  morn- 


ings during-  the  fine  season,  j'^ou  can 
transact  no  business  wath  these  honest 
citizens.  Each  one  has  his  vineyard  or 
his  close,  and  must  pass  two  days  of  the 
week  in  the  country,  where  they  all  busy 
themselves  in  parties  of  pleasure. 

The  g-ood  people  of  Saumur,  as  indeed 
of  other  provincial  towns,  deal  larg-ely  in 
espionage.  If  a  housewife  purchases  a 
partridg-e,  her  neighbors  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  whether  it  was  done  to 
a  turn  in  the  cooking-.  If  a  j^oung-  lady 
thrusts  her  head  out  of  a  window,  every- 
body sees  her,  and  thinks  it  best  to  know 
her  motive.  The  very  consciences  of  the 
people  are  common  property ;  and  these 
houses,  dark,  silent  and  impenetrable  as 
they  are,  contain  no  mysteries. 

The  inhabitants  live,  for  the  most  part, 
in  the  open  air.  Each  family  sits  at  its 
own  doo)%  and  there  dispatches  its  break- 
fast, dinner,  and  quarrels ;  of  course,  no 
one  can  pass  by  without  being-  the  subject 
of  their  coinments.  Formerl3',  when  a 
strang-er  arrived  at  a  provincial  town,  he 
was  mocked  from  door  to  door — Avhence 
sprung"  many  a  humorous  tale  and  the 
nickname  of  copieux,  bestowed  on  the 
inhabitants  of  Ang-ers  who  excelled  in 
these  public  civilities. 

The  chateaus  of  the  old  town  are  situ- 
ated in  the  upper  part  of  this  street,  for- 
merly inhabited  by  the  nobility  of  the 
country.  The  mansion  where  the  prin- 
cipal events  of  the  following-  narrative 
took  place,  was  one  of  these  edifices  — 
venerable  remains  of  an  a-g-e  when  men 
and  thing-s  bore  a  character  of  simplicity 
from  which  their  descendants  are  rapidly 
departing-. 

After  following-  the  sinuosities  of  this 
picturesque  street,  which  recalls  interest- 
ing- souvenirs  at  every  step,  of  which  the 
g-eneral  effect  is  to  plunge  the  traveler 
into  a  sort  of  mechanical  reverie,  you 
perceive  a  house  standing-  back  from  the 
street,  and  this  is  the  house  of  M.  Gran- 
det. 

M.  Grandet  enjoyed  a  reputation  at 
Saumur,  the  cause  and  effect  of  which 
are  difficult  of  explanation  to  one  who 
has  never  lived  in  a  French  province. 
He  is  still  called  by  some  Father  Gran- 
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det,  though  the  number  of  these  old 
men  is  sensibly  decreasing.  In  the 
3'ear  1789,  he  was  a  master  cooper,  well- 
to-do  in  the  world,  and  able  to  read, 
write,  and  keep  accounts.  When  the 
lands  of  the  clergy,  in  the  arrondisse- 
ment  of  Saumur,  were  put  up  for  sale 
b^''  the  French  Republic,  Father  Gran- 
det,  then  about  forty  j^ears  of  age,  had 
just  espoused  the  daug-hter  of  a  rich  lum- 
ber-dealer ;  and  he  repaired,  with  his 
wife's  dowry  and  his  own  fortune,  to 
this  district,  where,  after  placing  the 
necessary  consideration  in  the  hands  of 
the  savage  republican  who  superintended 
the  sale  of  the  national  domains,  he  be- 
came the  legal,  if  not  the  rightful,  owner 
of  an  abbey,  some  granges,  and  the  fuiest 
vine3-ards  of  the  arrondissement. 

As  the  inhabitants  of  Saumur  were  very 
sligbtly  revolutionary.  Father  Grandet 
passed  among  them  for  a  bold  man,  a 
Republican  and  a  patriot,  whose  mind 
was  imbued  with  the  new  principles  and 
theories  of  the  nation — while,  in  fact,  the 
worthy  cooper's  whole  attention  was  de- 
voted to  his  vines.  He  was  elected  an 
officer  of  the  local  government  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  his  pacific  infiuence  was  felt  in 
both  the  political  and  commercial  depart- 
ments. Politically,  he  protected  the  in- 
terests of  the  original  owners  of  the  soil, 
and  prevented,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  the 
sale  of  their  lands.  Commerciall3^,  he 
furnished  to  the  Republican  armies  one 
or  two  thousand  casks  of  white  wine,  for 
Avhich  he  took  in  payment  the  superb 
meadows  belonging  to  a  community  of 
nuns,  the  sale  of  which  property  he  had 
managed  to  defer  until  he  found  it  con- 
venient to  become  the  purchaser. 

Under  the  consulate,  the  good  man 
Grandet  became  a  ma^^or.  He  now  man- 
aged the  affairs  of  the  town  well,  and 
those  of  his  vinej^ards  better. 

Under  the  emperor,  he  was  styled  M. 
Grandet.  Napoleon,  however,  who  was 
not  at  all  favorably  disposed  toward  Re- 
publicans, removed  M.  Grandet  from 
office  (for  he  was  suspected  of  having 
worn  le  bonnet  rouge),  and  gave  his 
place  to  a  great  landholder,  a  man,  a 
particule,  a  future  baron  of  the  empire. 


Grandet  relinquished  his  municipal  honors 
without  regret ;  they  had  subserved  his 
purposes ;  for,  pretending  while  he  held 
them,  that  the  interests  of  the  town  re- 
quired it,  he  had  improved  the  roads  that 
led  to  his  demesnes  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  had  caused  his  house  and  lands 'to 
be  so  registered  as  to  come  under  the 
minimum  rate  of  taxes. 

His  dismissal  from  office  took  place  in 
the  year  1806,  when  he  was  fifty-seven, 
and  his  wife  about  thirty-six  years  of  age. 
Their  daughter,  Eugenie  Grandet,  was 
then  ten  years  old. 

But  Providence  seemed  to  console  M. 
Grandet  for  political  disgrace ;  for,  dur- 
ing this  same  year  he  inherited,  succes- 
sively, the  fortunes  of  Madame  la  Bertel- 
liere,  his  wife's  mother;  M.  la  Bertel- 
liere,  his  wife's  grandfather;  and  Madame 
Gentillet,  his  wife's  maternal  grand- 
mother— three  estates  of  which  no  one 
knew  the  value.  Avarice  was  the  reign- 
ing passion  of  these  three  old  people ; 
indeed,  M.  la  Bertelliere  considered  an 
investment  in  the  light  of  a  prodigality, 
for  he  reaped  a  larger  interest  in  looking 
at  his  gold  than  in  the  gains  of  usury. 
The  people  of  Saumur  could,  therefore, 
only  guess  at  the  amount  of  his  wealth. 

M.  Grandet  now  cultivated  one  hundred 
and  forty  acres  of  vineyard,  which  in  a 
good  season  yielded  from  a  thousand  to 
twelve  hundred  casks  of  wine.  He  owned 
besides  thirteen  granges ;  an  old  abbej', 
the  windows  of  which  he  walled  up  for 
economy ;  one  hundred  and  thirty  acres 
of  meadow,  containing  three  thousand 
poplars,  planted  in  1793  ;  and,  finally,  the 
house  in  which  he  resided. 

This  was  his  real  estate.  The  value  of 
his  personal  propert}^  could  not  be  even 
guessed  at,  save  by  two  individuals.  One 
was  a  M.  Cruchot,  his  attorney ;  and  the 
other,  a  Mr.  des  Grassins,  the  richest 
banker  in  Saumur,  with  whom  he  secretly 
deposited  certain  sums  of  money  when  it 
suited  his  convenience.  Now  though  old 
Cruchot  and  M.  des  Grassins  were  dis- 
creet and  honorable  men,  by  whom  the 
secret  would  never  be  intentionally  di- 
vulged, they  still  treated  M.  Grandet 
with  such  profound  respect  that  the  in- 
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quisitive  neighbors  made  a  shrewd  esti- 
mate of  his  treasures,  g-raduating'  their 
opinion  of  the  amount  by  the  extent  of 
consideration  which  he  received  in  public 
from  liis  law^'er  and  his  banker. 

Besides  all  this,  every  person  in  Saumur 
was  persuaded  that  M.  Grandet  had  in 
his  house  a  strong  box  of  louis  d'or,  and 
that  he  nightly  enjoyed  the  ineffable 
satisfaction  of  gloating  over  immense 
piles  of  gold.  All  the  misers  were  cer- 
tain of  this,  when  they  looked  at  the  good 
man's  eyes,  which  seemed  to  have  caught 
the  hue  of  the  yellow  ore  he  so  steadily  con- 
templated .  The  countenance  of  a  man  who 
is  accustomed  to  draw  usury  from  his  fel- 
lows, like  the  countenance  of  the  voluptu- 
ary, the  libertine,  or  the  gambler,  acquires 
certain  indefinable  expressions  —  furtive, 
avaricious,  mj^sterious  movements — that 
do  not  escape  the  observation  of  brother 
misers.  This  is  a  secret  language  that 
may  be  termed  the  freemasonry  of  the 
passions. 

As  a  financier,  M.  Grandet  partook  of 
the  nature  of  both  the  tiger  and  the  boa. 
He  kneAv  how  to  crouch  and  watch  patient- 
ly^ for  his  prey ;  and  then  to  spring  open 
the  maw  of  his  purse,  and  engulf  a  mass 
of  crowns  ;  this  done,  he  would  lay  him- 
self quietly  down,  like  the  serpent  Avhen 
gorged,  impassible,  cold  and  methodical. 

No  one  bowed  to  him  as  he  passed  with- 
out a  mixed  emotion  ;  a  feeling  of  respect 
due  to  a  man  who  owes  no  one  anything  ; 
and  a  feeling  of  fear  ;  for,  in  some  way  or 
other,  all  had  felt  his  gripe.  One  had 
obtained  from  him,  through  Cruchot, 
the  funds  to  purchase  a  piece  of  ground, 
but  at  eight  per  cent,  interest ;  another 
had  sold  notes  to  him  through  Des  Gras- 
sins,  but  at  a  ruinous  rate  of  discount. 
His  famous  vintage  of  1811  (a  year  when 
wine  was  so  abundant  that  it  was  sold  for 
an  insignificant  price),  which  he  stowed 
away  in  his  cellars,  he  sold  in  a  subse- 
quent year  of  scarcity  for  more  than  two 
hundred  thousand  livres. 

In*1816,  the  most  intelligent  of  his 
neighbors  estimated  Grandet's  real  es- 
tate at  three  and  a  half  millions  ;  and  as 
his  revenue  therefrom  must  have  been, 
since   1793,  more  than  a  hundred   thou- 


sand francs  a  year,  it  was  presumed  that 
his  read\"  money  equaled  in  amount  the 
value  of  his  lands ;  so  that  the  knowing 
ones  rated  Father  Grandet  at  nearly 
six  millions. 


II. 


M.  Grandet  never  purchased  bread 
or  meat.  Every  Saturday  his  farmers 
brought  him,  for  rent,  a  sufficiency  of 
poultry,  eggs,  butter  and  grain  ;  then  he 
owned  a  mill,  and  the  miller,  as  a  con- 
sideration for  his  lease,  was  bound  to 
come  for  a  certain  quantity  of  grain, 
and  return  both  the  bran  and  the  flour. 
Big  Nanon,  his  only  servant,  baked  on 
Saturday  a  supply  of  bread  for  the  ensu- 
ing week.  His  tenants  furnished  him 
with  vegetables,  and  his  orchards  sup- 
plied fruit  in  such  abundance  that  the 
greater  part  of  it  was  sent  off  to  market. 
His  fuel  was  cut  in  part  from  his  hedges, 
and  consisted,  also,  in  part,  of  old  stumps 
of  trees  ;  and  after  his  tenants  had  pre- 
pared it  for  him,  and  piled  it  in  his  wood- 
house,  he  uniformly  returned  them  his 
thanks  for  their  services.  Indeed,  his 
only  expenditures  of  monej^,  so  far  as 
could  be  ascertained,  were  purchases  of 
the  consecrated  bread,  his  wife's  and 
daughter's  wardrobe,  the  rent  of  chairs 
for  them  in  the  church,  lights,  taxes,  the 
wages  of  Nanon,  the  re-tinning  of  his 
saucepans,  the  repairing  of  his  buildings, 
and  the  improvement  of  his  lands. 

His  manners  were  extremely  simple, 
and  he  expressed  his  ideas  in  short  sen- 
tences, uttered  in  a  low  tone.  Since  the 
period  of  the  Revolution,  when  he  first 
began  to  be  an  object  of  attention,  he  ac- 
quired a  habit  of  stammering  terribly 
whenever  he  was  called  to  sustain  an  ar- 
gument or  a  long  conversation.  But  this 
stammering,  as  well  as  the  incoherence 
of  his  language,  and  the  apparent  de- 
ficiency in  his  reasoning  powers,  was 
merely  assumed,  for  purposes  that  will 
be  developed  in  the  course  of  this  histor}'. 
Four  sentences  served  him  on  all  occa- 
simis,  and  one  or  more  of  them  was  made 
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applicable  to  every  emergency ;  these 
were  : 

"1  do  not  know." 

"1  cannot." 

"I  will  not." 

"  We  will  see  about  it." 

He  never  said  yes,  or  no,  and  never 
put  pen  to  paper.  When  spoken  to,  he 
listened  coldly,  resting"  his  chin  in  his 
right  hand,  and  leaning  his  right  elbow 
on  the  back  of  his  left  hand.  He  formed 
his  opinions  deliberatel3%  and  never 
changed  them.  He  ne.gotiated  long  and 
carefullj^  before  he  concluded  anx'  bar- 
gain, however  slight ;  and  after  a  prosy, 
yet  shrewd,  conversation,  in  which  he 
managed  to  learn  his  antagonist's  views 
without  betraying  his  own,  he  would 
defer  the  matter  by  saying  :  ''  I  cannot 
conclude  this  without  consulting  my 
wife."  He  never  made  or  received  visits ; 
he  gave  no  dinners  ;  avoided  notoriet^^  in 
public,  and  seemed  to  economize  his  very 
footsteps. 

Still,  despite  his  mild  voice  and  circum- 
spect behavior,  the  language  and  habits 
of  the  cooper  would  sometimes  betray  his 
origin,  especially  at  home,  where  he  prac- 
ticed less  restraint  than  elsewhere. 

His  height  was  five  feet,  four  inches ; 
his  frame  square  ;  his  knees  were  double- 
jointed,  and  his  shoulders  broad.  His  face 
was  round,  swarthy,  and  marked  with  the 
small-pox.  His  chin  was  flat,  his  lips  were 
curveless,  and  his  teeth  white.  His  fore- 
head, filled  with  transversal  wrinkles, 
was  not  wanting  in  characteristic  bumps; 
his  hair,  yellow  and  gray  intermingled, 
Avas  silver  and  gold,  as  some  one  said 
who  was  ignorant  of  the  enormity  of  his 
offense  in  perpetrating  a  witticism  on 
Father  Grandet.  His  nose,  large  at  its 
nether  extremity,  supported  a  veined  wen, 
which,  according  to  the  common  people — 
and  they  were  not  far  wrong — was  full  of 
malice.  In  short,  his  face  announced  a 
dangerous  cunning,  a  probity  without 
soul,  and  the  selfishness  of  a  man  accus- 
tomed to  divide  his  affections  between  his 
wealth  and  th.e  only  living  being  for 
whom  he  cared — his  daughter  and  sole 
heir.  His  attitude,  deportment,  and  gait, 
all  attested,  that  self-confidence  which  the 


fact  of  unvarying  success  in  one's  enter- 
prises necessarily  imparts.  Thus,  Mon- 
sieur Grandet's  character,  notwithstand- 
ing hisR  pliant  manners,  was  a  character 
of  bronze. 

As  he  always  dressed  in  one  uniform 
fashion,  any  one  who  saw  him  now,  be- 
held him  as  he  was  in  1791.  He  wore 
stout  shoes,  with  leather  strings,  worsted 
stockings,  breeches  of  coarse,  chestnut- 
colored  cloth,  silver  knee-buckles,  vest 
of  velvet,  striped  with  yellow  and  red, 
a  coat  the  color  of  his  breeches,  a  white 
neck-cloth,  and  a  quaker  hat.  His  gloves, 
as  stout  as  a  gendarme's,  lasted  him 
twenty  months,  and  to  keep  them  clean, 
he  laid  them  alwaj^s  on  the  same  spot 
of  the  brim  of  his  hat.  Saumur  knew 
nothing  further  of  old  M.  Grandet. 

There  were  but  six  of  the  inhabitants 
who  had  the  liberty  of  entering  his  house. 

The  most  important  of  these  was  the 
nephew  of  M.  Cruchot.  This  young- 
man,  since  his  appointment  to  the  presi- 
denc3^  of  the  tribunal  de  premiere  in- 
stance, had  annexed  the  name  Bonfons 
to  Cruchot,  and  strove  to  make  the 
former  prevail  over  the  latter.  He  signed 
his  name  C.  de  Bonfons ;  and  woe  to  the 
litigant  who  was  so  imprudent  as  to  style 
him  President  Cruchot ;  he  felt  the  evils 
of  his  carelessness  before  he  left  the  court. 

The  new  magistrate  was  thirty-three 
years  of  age,  was  master  of  the  domain 
of  Bonfons  (Bonae  Fontis),  was  worth, 
in  possession,  seven  thousand  francs  per 
annum,  and,  in  expectation,  the  fortunes 
of  his  uncles,  the  notary  and  the  abbe — 
the  latter  being  a  dignitary  of  the  Chap- 
ter of  the  Saint  Martin  de  Tours.  These 
three  Cruchots  rejoiced  in  a  large  number 
of  cousins,  and  as  they  were  related  to 
some  twenty  families  in  Saumur,  tlrey 
formed  a  large  party,  as  did  the  Pazzis  of 
yore,  in  Florence — and  the  Cruchots,  like 
the  Pazzis,  had  their  enemies. 

Madame  des  Grassins,  mother  of  a  son 
some  twenty-three  years  old,  was  assidu- 
ous in  her  attentions  to  Madame  Grandet, 
for  she  hoped  to  marry  her  dear  Adolphe 
to  Eugenie ;  and  the  banker  vigorously 
seconded  his  wife's  maneuvers  by  a  series 
of  secret  services  rendered  to  the  old  mi- 
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ser.  The  three  Des  Grassins,  too,  like  the 
three  Cruchots,  had  their  adherents,  their 
cousins  and  their  allies. 

On  the  side  of  the  Cruchots,  tli,e  abbe, 
who  was  the  Talleyrand  of  the  family, 
seconded  also  by  his  brother,  the  notary, 
stoutly  disputed  the  ground  with  the 
bankeress,  and  did  his  best  to  gain  the 
rich  heritage  for  his  nephew. 

Who  will  Mademoiselle  Grandet  es- 
pouse? the  president,  or  Adolphe  des 
Grassins  ? 

This  question  Avas  in  every  one's  mouth 
— but  some  insinuated  in  reply,  that  the 
old  cooper,  bitten  by  ambition,  was  seek- 
ing a  son-in-law  among  the  peers  of 
France,  to  whom  an  income  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  francs  would  render  all 
the  past,  present,  and  future  casks  of 
all  the  Grandets  endurable. 

But  others  rejoined  that  the  Des  Gras- 
sins Avere  nobly  born  and  very  rich  ;  that 
Adolphe  was  an  excellent  young  man, 
and  that,  unless  a  nephew  of  the  pope 
was  in  the  market,  the  young  Des  Gras- 
sins ought  to  satisfy  the  people  sprung 
from  nothing,  and  especially  one  whom 
all  Saumur  had  seen  working  at  his 
bench,  and  who,  moreover,  had  won  the 
bonnet  rouge. 

Meantime,  the  most  observing  of  the 
inhabitants  remarked  that  M.  Cruchot 
de  Bonfons  had  the  freedom  of  the  house 
at  all  hours,  while  his  rival  was  received 
only  on  Sundays.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  contended  that  Madame  des  Grassins 
was  too  shrewd  a  negotiator  to  be  foiled, 
be  appearances  what  they  might.  And 
again,  it  was  replied  that  the  Abbe  Cru- 
chot was  the  most  insinuating  man  in  the 
world,  and  as  the  contest  was  woman 
against  monk,  it  was  at  least  an  equal 
game. 

"  Thej^  are  neck  and  neck,"  said  a  wit 
of  Saumur. 

However,  some  of  the  older  people  took 
a  still  different  view  of  the  matter,  and 
declared  that  old  Grandet  would  never  let 
his  fortune  go  out  of  his  family. 

"Eugenie,"  said  they,  "will  marr}'^  the 
son  of  M.  Grandet,  the  rich  wine-mer- 
chant of  Paris." 

"Never   believe  that,"   answered  the 


adherents  of  the  Cruchots  and  Des  Gras- 
sins ;  "  the  brothers  have  not  met  twice 
in  thirty  j'^ears.  Besides,  M.  Grandet, 
of  Paris,  has  ambitious  views  for  his  son.. 
He  is  mayor  of  his  arrondissement ;  dep- 
uty ;  colonel  in  the  National  Guard  ;  and 
judge  of  the  Tribunal  de  Commerce.  He 
disowns  the  Grandets  of  Saumur,  and  in- 
tends to  ally  his  son  with  some  family 
that  has  been  made  ducal  by  the  grace 
of  Napoleon." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1818,  the 
Cruchots  gained  a  signal  advantage  over 
the  Des  Grassins.  The  estate  of  Froid- 
fond,  remarkable  for  its  park,  its  chateau, 
its  farms,  river,  ponds,  forests,  and  worth 
five  millions,  was  put  up  for  sale  by  the 
young  Marquis  of  Froidfond,  who  was  in 
need  of  money.  Lawyer  Cruchot,  Presi- 
dent Cruchot,  and  Abbe  Cruchot  suc- 
ceeded in  preventing  the  estate"  from 
being  sold  in  parcels ;  and  the  notary 
subsequentl}'  concluded  a  golden  bargain 
with  the  young  marquis  by  persuading 
him  that  it  would  be  greatl^^  to  his  ad- 
vantage to  sell  the  whole  to  M.  Grandet, 
who  was  a  responsible  man,  and  able  to 
seal  his  contract  with  ready  money.  So, 
the  beautiful  estate  of  Froidfond  was  con- 
veyed to  the  maw  of  M.  Grandet,  who, 
to  the  surprise  of  all  Saumur — for  the 
transaction  proved  they  had  underesti- 
mated the  miser's  wealth — paid  for  it,  at 
a  discount,  in  gold.  This  affair  resounded 
from  Nates  to  Orleans. 

M.  Grandet  went  to  visit  his  cha- 
teau by  means  of  a  country-wagon  bound 
thitherward.  After  casting  a  glance  over 
his  new  possessions,  he  returned  to  Sau- 
mur well  satisfied  with  his  bargain,  and 
conceived  the  magnificent  plan  of  enlarg- 
ing the  marquisate  of  Froidfond  b}'  unit- 
ing to  it  his  other  estates.  And,  to  re- 
plenish his  noAv  almost  exhausted  treasury, 
he  determined  to  clear  his  Avoodlands,  and 
fell  the  poplars  in  his  meadows. 

Having  dwelt  thus  long  on  the  town 
and  people  of  Saumur,  and  on  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  its  richest  inhabitants, 
we  must  now  take  a  closer  view  of  the  old 
miser's  residence — a  bleak,  cold,  and  silent 
house,  situated  above  the  town,  and  shel- 
tered by  its  ruined  ramparts. 
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The  two  pillars,  and  the  arch  forming" 
the  doorway^  had,  like  the  house,  been 
constructed  of  tufcm,  a  white  stone  pe- 
culiar to  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  and  of  so 
soft  a  nature  that  its  average  duration  is 
scarcely  two  centuries.  The  scragged 
and  numberless  holes  fantastically  worn 
into  it  by  the  inclemency  of  the  climate, 
gave  to  the  molding  and  jambs  of  this 
doorway  the  appearance  of  the  vermicu- 
lated  stone  of  France,  while  its  form  was 
not  unlike  the  portal  of  a  jail.  Above 
the  arch  was  a  long  bass-relief  of  hard 
stone,  representing  the  four  seasons,  but 
the  figures  were  much  worn  and  black- 
ened. The  bass-relief  w^as  surmounted  by 
a  jutting  plinth,  over  which  sprung  a 
variety  of  those  chance-sown  plants — the 
yellow  pellitory,  bindweed,  convolvolus, 
plantain,  and  a  young  cherry-tree  already- 
quite  large. 

The  door  of  massive  oak,  dingy,  shrunk, 
split  in  every  direction,  and  apparently 
very  frail,  was  nevertheless  well-sustained 
by  the  iron  nails  and  knobs  that  orna- 
mented it  in  symmetrical  figures.  A 
square  small  grating  of  closely  inter- 
woven iron-bars  occupied  the  center  of 
the  porte  hatarde,  furnishing  an  occasion 
for  a  hammer  which  was  attached  to  it 
by  a  ring  and  struck  on  the  grinning  face 
of  an  enormous  nail-head.  This  hammer 
was  of  the  kind  styled  jacque  mart  by  our 
ancestors,  and  resembled,  in  form,  an  ex- 
clamation point.  An  antiquar3'^,  by  close- 
ly examining  it,  would  recognize  in  it 
some  traces  of  a  ludicrous  figure,  which 
it  represented  in  other  days,  but  which 
long  use  had  wellnigh  obliterated. 

Through  this  little  grating,  which 
served  during  the  civil  wars  for  recon- 
noitering,  the  curious  might  perceive  a 
few  decaj^ed  steps  under  a  dark  and 
greenish  arch  that  ascended  to  a  garden 
inclosed  by  thick  walls,  that  in  turn  w^ere 
surrounded  and  overshadowed  b^^  shrubs 
and  vines.  These  walls  were  the  ram- 
parts of  the  old  tower,  and  beyond  them 
were  gardens  belonging  to  the  adjacent 
houses. 

The  largest  apartment  on  the  ground- 
floor  of  the  mansion  was  a  salle,  the  en- 
trance to  which  was  under  the   arch  of 


tlie  porte-cochere;  few  persons  are  aware 
of  the  importance  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Anjou,  Touraine,  and  Berry  attach  to 
this  kind  of  apartment.  It  is  at  once  the 
antechamber,  the  parlor,  the  cabinet,  the 
boudoir  and  the  eating-room ;  it  is  the 
theater  of  domestic  life.  Here,  twice  a 
year,  came  the  barber  to  cut  Mr.  Gran- 
det's  hair  ;  here  entered  the  farmers,  the 
curate,  the  sub-prefect,  and  the  miller's 
boy.  The  floor  of  this  room  w^as  wooden; 
its  two  window^s  opened  upon  the  street; 
gray  panels,  with  antique  moldings,  wain- 
scoted it  from  top  to  bottom  ;  the  ceiling 
was  of  naked  beams,  also  painted  gray, 
and  the  spaces  between  them,  which  had 
once  been  white,  were  now  yellow  with 
age. 

An  old  cartel  of  brass,  incrusted  with 
arabesques  of  shell,  adorned  the  rudely 
sculptured  mantel-piece  of  white  stone. 
Above,  a  greenish-colored  mirror  with  its 
edge  cut  obliquely,  to  show  the  thickness 
of  the  glass,  reflected  the  rays  of  light  on 
its  Gothic  frame  of  carved  steel.  Tavo 
girandoles  of  burnished  brass  stood  at 
the  ends  of  the  mantel  and  served  a 
double  purpose ;  for  on  unscrewing  the 
branches  and  fitting  the  socket  of  the 
main  branch  into  the  pedestal,  the  latter 
— of  bluish  marble  ornamented  with  brass 
• — became  a  candlestick  of  ordinary  use. 

The  chairs  w^ere  of  an  antique  form  and 
garnished  with  tapestry  designed  from 
the  Fables  of  La  Fontaine  ;  but  the  fig- 
ures were  so  distorted  by  darning,  and 
the  colors  so  faded  by  age,  that  unless 
first  informed  of  the  subjects  3^ou  would 
never  recognize  them.  In  each  corner  of 
this  room  stood  an  encoignure — a  species 
of  buffet  or  sideboard,  surmounted  by  a 
range  of  dingy  shelves.  An  old  table  of 
marquetr}',  its  top  forming,  also,  a  chess- 
board, was  placed  in  the  pier  between  the 
window^s,  w^here  hung  an  oval  barometer 
in  an  ebony  case,  ticked  off  with  ribbons 
of  gilded  wood,  which,  however,  the  flies 
had  so  wantonly  abused  that  the  fact  of 
its  having  been  once  gilded  was  now  prob- 
lematical. 

On  the  wall  opposite  the  fire-place, 
were  two  portraits  in  crayon,  said  to  be 
likenesses  of  old  Monsieur  de  la  Bertelliere 
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in  the  dress  of  a  lieutenant  of  the  Frencli 
Guards,  and  of  Madame  Gentillet  arraj-ed 
as  a  shepherdess. 

The  windows  were  hung-  with  curtains 
of  red  taffeta  drawn  by  sillv  cords,  oi-na- 
mented  with  tassels  in  the  form  of  a 
church.  This  luxurious  decoration,  so 
little  in  harmony  with  Monsieur  Gran- 
det'S  habits,  together  Avith  the  mirror, 
the  cartel,  the  tapestried  chairs,  and  the 
rosewood  buffets,  had  been  included  in 
the  purchase  of  the  house. 

By  the  window  nearest  the  door  were 
straw-bottomed  chairs  mounted  on  blocks, 
from  which  Madame  Grandet  mig-ht  look 
out  at  the  passers-by;  a  work-chair  of- 
discolored  cherr3'-wood  filled  the  recess, 
and  Eug"enie's  small  armchair  stood  close 

Here,  for  fifteen  j'ears,  each  day  had 
been  quietly  passed  by  the  mother  and 
daug-hter  in  constant  sewing  from  April 
to  November.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
latter  month,  they  changed  their  sta- 
tions to  the  fire-place,  for  on  that  day 
Monsieur  Grandet  permitted  a  fire  to 
be  lighted,  which  he  ordered  to  be  dis- 
continued on  and  after  the  thirty-first 
of  March  —  without  any  regard  to  the 
temperature  of  a  late  spring  or  an 
early  autumn.  A  foot-stove,  supplied 
from  the  embers  of  the  kitchen-fire,  that 
Nanon  with  some  skill  manag-ed  to  save 
for  them,  enabled  Madame  and  Mademoi- 
selle Grandet  to  support  the  chilly  morn- 
ings and  evenings  of  April  and  October. 


III. 


The  mother  and  daughter  did  all  the 
sewing  for  the  household,  and  so  entirely 
did  this  labor  occupj^  their  time,  that 
Eugenie  was  compelled,  when  she  would 
embroider  a  collar  for  her  mother,  to 
abridge  her  own  hours  of  sleep  and 
cheat  her  father  out  of  a  candle.  All 
the  lights,  as  well  as  the  provisions 
ordinarily  used  in  the  house,  were  dis- 
tributed by  the  miser  in  daily  portions 
with  his  own  hands. 

Big"  Nanon  was  perhaps  the  only  human 


being"  capable  of  submitting-  voluntarily 
to  her  master's  despotism,  and  the  whole 
town  envied  the  Grandet  family  her  pos- 
session. Big-  Nanon,  so  called  on  account 
of  her  height,  which  was  six  feet  and 
over,  had  lived  with  old  Grandet  thirty- 
five  years ;  and  althoug-h  her  wages  were 
but  sixty  livres  a  year,  she  was  accounted 
one  of  the  richest  servants  in  Saumur,  for 
the  sixtj^  livres,  annually  accumulating 
through  such  a  period  of  time,  had 
enabled  her  recently  to  place  four  thou- 
sand livres  at  interest  in  the  hands  of  Mon- 
sieur Cruchot.  The  result  of  her  economy- 
seemed  enormous,  and  every  servant  in 
the  town,  scjeing-  that  the  old  sexag-e- 
narian  had  a  provision  for  her  old  age, 
envied  her,  without  considering  the  hard 
service  by  which  it  was  acquired. 

This  woman,  when  a  g-irl  of  twenty- 
two,  had  been  unable  to  get  employment 
elsewhere,  owing  to  the  repulsiveness  of 
her  appearance — a  treatment  very  unjust 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  for  her  head 
would  have  been  admired  on  the  shoulders 
of  a  g-renadier  of  the  guards.  Compelled 
to  quit  a  farmhouse  that  was  destroyed 
by  fire,  she  came  to  Saumur;  and,  ani- 
mated b}'  a  good  heart  that  refuses  no 
service,  she  sought  eag-erlj^  for  a  home. 
Father  Grandet,  at  that  time,  was  think- 
ing about  entering  into  the  marriage 
state,  and  had  already  begun  to  arrange 
his  establishment,  when  he  spied  out  this 
huge  girl,  repelled  from  door  to  door. 
Being  a  good  judge  of  corporal  strength 
from  the  character  of  his  own  vocation, 
he  at  once  foresaw  all  the  labor  that  could 
be  obtained  from  a  female  formed  in  the 
mold  of  Hercules,  standing  on  her  feet  as 
an  oak  of  sixty  summers  stands  in  the 
soil,  strong  in  her  arms,  square  in  her 
back,  with  hands  like  a  cartman's,  and 
with  a  probity  as  sturd}^  as  her  virtue 
was  frigid.  Not  the  warts  that  flourished 
on  her  face,  nor  her  brick-bat  complexion, 
nor  her  ragged  wardrobe  dismayed  the 
cooper.  He  took  the  girl  into  his  service, 
shod,  dressed,  fed,  paid  her,  and  spoke  to 
her  kindly. 

Big  Nanon  wept  secret  tears  of  joy  at 
this  reception,  and  she  became  sincerely 
attached  to  the  cooper,  who,  on  his  part. 
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turned  her  capabilities  to  the  best  ac- 
count. Nanon  did  everything-.  She 
cooked,  baked,  and  scrubbed ;  carried 
the  clothes  to  the  banks  of  the  Loire, 
washed  them  there  and  brought  them 
back  on  her  shoulders  ;  rose  with  the 
dawn  and  went  to  bed  late  ;  prepared 
the  meals  for  all  the  men  during*  harvest ; 
watched  the  g-rape  g-atherers ;  defended 
like  a  faithful  dog-  the  property  of  her 
master;  and,  full  of  blind  confidence  in 
him,  obeyed  his  most  absurd  whims  with- 
out a  murmur. 

In  the  famous  year,  1811,  M.  Grand et 
resolved  to  g-ive  Nanon,  after  twenty 
3'-ears'  service,  his  old  watch  ;  and  this 
was  the  only  present  she  had  ever  received; 
for  althoug-h  he  ceded  to  her  his  old  shoes, 
and  she  could  wear  them,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  reg-ard  this  tri-monthly  perquisite 
as  a  g-if  fc,  they  were  so  faithfully  worn  be- 
fore they  came  into  her  possession.  Ne- 
cessity rendered  the  poor  creature  ava- 
ricious, and  she  at  leng-th  broug-ht  this 
practice  of  avarice  to  such  perfection  that 
old  Grandet  loved  her  from  the  bottotn  of 
his  heart. 

Nanon,  in  short,  became  part  and  par- 
cel of  the  family.  She  laug-hed  when  her 
master  laug-hed  ;  sorrowed,  worked,  froze, 
thawed,  when  he  did.  "  Come,  Nanon, 
feast  yourself  !  "  he  would  say  to  her  in 
those  3^ears  of  plenty  when  l^is  trees  bent 
beneath  the  weig-ht  of  their  fruit,  and  his 
fanners  were  compelled  to  feed  their  hog-s 
with  it.  For  a  country  g-irl,  accustomed 
to  ill-treatment,  for  a  poor  creature  who 
had  subsisted  on  meag'er  charity,  the 
equivocal  laug-h  of  Father  Grandet  was 
a  g-enuine  sunbeam.  Besides,  her  simple 
heart  and  scanty  brain  had  room  but  for 
one  idea ;  an  idea  that  for  thirtj^-five 
years  had  superseded  all  otiiers ;  and 
that  was  a  g-rateful  recollection  of  the 
day  when  she  stood  barefooted  and  in 
rag's  at  the  g-ate  of  M.  Grandet,  and  he 
said  to  her  kindly  :  "  Well,  beauty,  what 
do  you  want  ?  " 

"  I  wonder  what  the  Grandets  do  to 
Nanon,  that  she  should  be  so  attached  to 
them  ?  "  was  an  inquiry  often  made  in 
Saumur. 

Nanon 's  kitchen,  with  its  g-rated  win- 


dows opening  toward  the  yard,  was  al- 
ways clean,  neat,  and  cold ;  a  g-enuine 
miser's  kitchen,  where  nothing-  g-oes  to 
waste.  When  she  had  washed  her  dishes, 
put  away  the  remains  of  the  dinner,  and 
extinguished  the  fire,  she  took  a  place  in 
the  parlor  and  spun  her  flax  by  the  side 
of  her  mistress.  One  candle  sufficed  them, 
for  the  evening.  Nanon  slept  at  the  end 
of  the  passageway  that  united  parlor  and 
kitchen,  in  a  closet  lighted  by  an  inner 
window ;  her  robust  health  allowing  her 
to  inhabit  with  impunity  this  kind  of  den, 
whence  she  could  hear  the  slightest  noise 
from  without,  and  where  she  was  expectq]d 
to  sleep,  like  a  watch-dog,  with  one  ear 
open. 

The  description  of  the  other  parts  of 
this  house  will  be  found  interwoven  with 
the  details  of  the  story. 

Early  in  the  evening  of  the  seventeenth 
of  November,  1819,  Nanon  lighted  a  fire 
in  the  parlor  for  the  first  time  that  3'ear, 
for  the  autumn  had  been  extremely  fine. 
This  ^2b&  a  feast-day,  well  known  to  the 
Cruchots  and  Des  Grassins ;  and  the  six 
antagonists  came  prepared  at  all  points 
to  vie  with  each  other  in  proofs  of  regard 
and  friendship  for  the  Grandets. 

In  the  morning  of  that  day,  all  Sailmur 
had  seen  Madame  Grandet  and  Eugenie, 
accompanied  by  Nanon,  repair  to  the 
parish  church  to  hear  mass,  and  all  re- 
membered that  it  was  Eugenie's  birth- 
da  A^ 

Law3'er  Cruchot,  Abbe  Cruchot,  and 
M.  C.  de  Bonfons,  calculating  the  hour 
when  dinner  would  be  over,  strove  to 
arrive  immediately  after  it,  in  order  to 
anticipate  the  Des  Grassins  in  congratu- 
lating Eugenie  ;  and  they  all  brought 
with  them  enormous  bouquets,  culled 
from  their  small  court3'ards.  The  stems 
of  the  president's  bouquet  were  neatl\' 
enveloped  in  a  white  satin  ribbon,  orna- 
mented with  gold  fringe. 

Old  Grandet,  according  to  his  custom 
on  his  daughter's  birthda3'  and  feast-da3% 
had  entered  her  apartment  before  she 
arose,  and  solemnl3'  offered  his  paternal 
gift,  which,  for  thirteen  years  past  had 
been  a  double  Napoleon.    Madame  Gran- 
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det,  on  the  same  occasion,  always  gave 
her  daughter  a  new  dressJ. 
'  These  Napoleons  and  two  other  gold 
pieces  which  Eugenie  received  on  her 
father's  birthday  and  on  the  first  day 
of  each  year,  formed  a  little  revenue  of 
about  a  hundred  crowns  that  the  old 
man  delighted  to  see  her  accumulate. 
Was  it  not,  he  would  say  to  himself, 
merely  putting  his  money  from  one  box 
into  another  ?  and,  in  the  meantime,  edu- 
cating the  avarice  of  his  heiress,  from 
whom  he  frequently  asked  an  account  of 
her  treasure. 

'•"It  will  be  your  marriage  dozen ^'^  he 
would  say  to  her. 

This  "dozen"  {douzain)  belongs  to  an 
ancient  usage  still  in  force  in  some  of  the 
provinces  of  France.  In  Berry  and  in 
Anjou,  especiall3^  when  a  girl  marries, 
her  own  family  or  that  of  her  husband 
presents  her  with  a  purse  containing, 
according  to  their  ability,  twelve  pieces, 
or  twelve  dozen  pieces,  or  twelve  hun- 
dred pieces  of  silver  or  gold.  The  poor- 
est maiden  would  not  marry  -vvithout 
her  "dozen,"  were  it  duly  twelve  cop- 
pers. It  is  told  in  Issoudun  of  a  "  dozen  " 
offered  to  a  rich  heiress  that  contained  a 
hundred  and  forty-four  Portuguese  golden 
coins.  Pope  Clement,  uncle  of  Catherine 
de  Medicis,  made  her  a  present,  on  her 
marriage  with  Henry  II.,  of  a  dozen  an- 
tique gold  medals  of  immense  value. 

While  the  family  were  at  dinner,  old 
Grandet,  delighted  at  Eugenie's  cheerful 
beauty,  exclaimed :  "  Light  the  fire, 
Nanon,  for  it  is  Eugenie's  birthday'-, 
and   it  will  be   a  good    omen." 

"Mademoiselle  Eugenie  will  surely  be 
married  before  the  year  is  out,"  said 
Nanon,  as  she  removed  from  the  table 
the  remains  of  a  goose — the  pheasant  of 
coopers. 

"I  see  no  match  for  her  in  Saumur," 
said  Madame  Grandet,  hazarding  a  timid 
glance  at  her  husband,  which  announced 
her  perfect  conjugal  servitude. 

Monsieur  Grandet  pondered  a  moment, 
and  then  said  gayly  : 

"  The  child  is  twenty-three  years  old 
to-da}^ ;  we  must  begin  to  think  about  the 
matter." 


Eugenie  and  her  mother  here  inter- 
changed a  look  of  intelligence. 

Madame  Grandet  was  a  dry,  thin  wo- 
man, yellow  as  a  quince,  awkward  and 
slow  ;  one  of  those  women  who  seem  to 
be  created  expressly  for  submitting  to 
domestic  tyranny.  She  had  large  limbs, 
a  large  nose,  a  large  forehead,  and  large 
eyes.  Her  teeth  were  few  and  black,  her 
mouth  was  wrinkled,  and  her  chin  of  the 
form  styled  peaked.  She  was  an  excel- 
lent woman  and  a  De  la  Bertilliere  born. 
The  Abbe  Cruchot  had  taken  occasion  to 
tell  her  that  she  was  not  so  very  ill-look- 
ing, and  she  believed  him.  An  angelic 
sweetness  of  temper,  the  resignation  of 
an  insect  tormented  b}'^  children,  a  rare 
piet^^,  an  unalterable  tranquillity  of  soul, 
and  a  good  heart,  caused  her  to  be  uni- 
versally pitied  and  respected  in  Saumur. 

Her  husband  never  gave  her  more  than 
six  francs  at  a  time  for  pin-money ;  and 
— although  the  assertion  may  appear 
ridiculous — this  woman,  who  had  by  her 
dowry  and  inheritance  brought  her  hus- 
band more  than  three  hundred  thousand 
francs,  always  felt  so  profoundly  humili- 
ated at  a  dependence  and  an  isolation 
against  which  the  gentleness  of  her  dis- 
position forbade  her  to  revolt,  that  she 
had  never  asked  Monsieur  Grandet  for  a 
sou,  nor  made  a  remark  on  the  papers 
which  Monsieur  Cruchot,  from  time  to 
time,  placed  before  her  for  signature. 
This  unwise  and  secret  loftiness  of  spirit 
— this  nobleness  of  soul,  constantly  mis- 
understood and  as  constantly  wounded  by 
her  husband — governed  the  conduct  of  the 
wife. 

She  uniformlj^  wore  a  dress  of  green 
levantine,  and  one  was  made  to  last  for 
nearly  a  year ;  and  to  this  was  added  a 
neckerchief  of  white  muslin,  a  straw  bon- 
net and  an  apron  of  black  tafl'eta  ;  and  as 
she  seldom  walked  out,  her  shoes  wore  a 
long  time.  In  a  word,  her  whole  expenses 
for  dress  were  but  a  trifle. 

Sometimes,  old  Grandet,  reproacliing 
himself  when  he  called  to  mind  the  length 
of  time  that  had  elapsed  since  he  last 
gave  his  wife  six  francs,  would  stipulate, 
while  selling  his  produce  for  the  year,  for 
a  certain  sum  of  pin-money  for   her,  in 
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addition  to  the  price  demanded.  The  four 
or  five  loLiis  offered  on  such  occasions  by 
the  Hollander  or  the  Belgian,  formed  the 
greater  part  of  Madame  Grandet's  in- 
come. And  yet,  after  she  had  received 
this  sum,  her  husband  would  often  say, 
as  if  their  purses  were  in  common  : 

''  Can  you  lend  me  some  change  ?  " 

And  the  poor  woman,  happy  to  do 
something  for  the  man  whom  her  con- 
fessor represented  as  her  lord  and  mas- 
ter, would  give  him,  during  the  winter, 
some  crowns  out  of  her  pittance. 

When  Grandet  drew  from  his  pocket 
the  piece  of  a  hundred  sous  allowed 
monthly  to  his  daughter  for  her  thread, 
needles  and  toilet,  he  would  always  say — 
after  first  buttoning  his  coat : 

*'  Well,  mother,  do  you  want  any- 
thing ?  " 

*' We  will  see  about  it,"  was  the  uni- 
form reply  of  Madame  Grandet,  animated 
by  a  feeling  of  maternal  dignit3^  But 
this  displa}^  of  dignity  was  thrown  away 
on  the  miser ;  he  considered  himself  very 
generous  toward  his  wife. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  dinner,  when, 
for  the  first  time,  the  question  of  Euge- 
nie's marriage  had  been  broached,  Nanon, 
after  lighting  the  fire,  went  to  fetch  a 
bottle  of  cordial  from  Monsieur  Gran- 
det's  room,  and  chanced  to  stumble  as 
she  came  down  the  stairs. 

"  You  great  horse  !  "  cried  her  master, 
'•^are  you  going  to  let  yourself  tumble,  as 
other  people  do  ?  " 

"  One  of  the  stairs  is  broken,  sir,"  said 
Nanon,  submissively. 

''  She  is  right,"  said  Madame  Grandet, 
*'and  it  should  have  been  mended  long 
ago.  Eugenie  was  near  spraining  her 
ankle  on  that  step  yesterday." 

"  Here,"  said  Grandet  to  Nanon,  for 
he  observed  that  she  looked  pale  and 
faint,  "  since  it  is  Eugenie's  birthday, 
and  you  almost  had  a  fall,  take  a  glass 
of  cordial." 

"1  have  earned  it,  sir,  that's  a  fact," 
replied  Nanon,  '^  for  most  people  in  my 
place  would  have  let  the  bottle  fall ;  but 
I  would  sooner  have  broken  my  elbow." 

"  Poor  Nanon,"  said  Grandet,  pouring 
out  the  cordial. 


"  Did  3^ou  hurt  yourself,  Nanon  ?  "  said 
Eugenie,  compassionately. 

"Not  much,"  answered  Nanon. 

"Well,"  added  Grandet,  "since  it  is 
Eugenie's  birthda}^  1  will  mend  the  stair 
for  you.  You  women  never  know  how  to 
place  your  feet  in  the  corner  of  the  step, 
where  it  is  as  sound  as  ever." 

And  so  saying,  he  took  the  candle  to 
look  for  boards,  nails  and  tools,  leaving 
the  family  with  no  other  light  than  the 
fire  produced. 

"Do  you  want  any  help,  sir,"  cried 
Nanon,  when  she  heard  him  hammer  on 
the  stairs. 

"Not  I!  I  know  my  business,"  re- 
plied the  old  cooper. 

While  he  was  thus  occupied,  mending 
his  old  worm-eaten  staircase,  and  whis- 
tling with  all  his  might  in  memory  of  his 
younger  days,  the  Cruchots  knocked  at 
the  door. 

"Is  it  you.  Monsieur  Cruchot  ? "  in- 
quired Nanon,  looking  through  the  grat- 
ing. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  president. 

Nanon  opened  the  door,  and  the  blaze 
of  the  cheerful  fire,  reflected  through  the 
arch,  enabled  the  visitors  to  find  their 
way  into  the  parlor. 

"Excuse  me,  gentlemen,"  shouted  old 
Grandet,  when  he  recognized  their  voices, 
"  I'll  be  with  you  in  a  trice.  I  have  no 
pride  about  me ;  I'm  patching  up  one  of 
the  stairs." 

"  Don't  interrupt  3'ourself  on  our  ac- 
count. Monsieur  Grandet,"  said  the  presi- 
dent, gracioush^ ;  and,  as  the  ladies  rose 
to  receive  their  guests,  he  advanced  to 
Eugenie,  saying :  "  Permit  me.  Made- 
moiselle Grandet,  on  this,  your  birthday, 
to  wish  you  a  succession  of  happy  years, 
and  a  continuation  of  the  health  you  at 
present  enjoy."  Whereupon  he  presented 
to  her  his  large  bouquet  of  rare  flowers. 
Then  taking  hold  of  the  points  of  her 
elbows,  he  kissed  her  on  both  sides  of 
her  neck  with  a  zeal  that  abashed  the 
young  lad,y,  though  he  thought  he  was 
very  industriously  making  love. 

Old  Grandet  soon  entered  to  welcome 
his  guests,  and  conchided  by  saying : 

"  Since  it  is  Eugenie's  birthday,  we  must 
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have  an  illumination  ? "  So  saying,  he 
adjusted  a  light  in  the  other  girandole, 
and  seated  himself  hy  the  side  of  his  wife, 
looking  alternately  at  his  friends,  his 
daughter,  and  the  two  candles. 

The  Abbe  Cruchot,  a  little  fat  man, 
with  a  smooth  red  wig  and  a  face  like 
a  lively  old  woman's,  remarked,  as  he 
poked  out  his  feet,  incased  in  coarse 
shoes  with  silver  buckles : 

"  The  Des  Grassins  have  not  come 
yet  !  " 

''Not  yet,"'  answered  old  Grandet. 

"Will  they  come?"  inquired  the  no- 
tary, puckering  up  a  face  as  full  of  pock- 
marks  as  a  skimmer  is  of  holes. 

"  I  believe. so,'"'  said  Madame  Grandet. 

"Are  your  vintages  over?"  asked  the 
president  of  Monsieur  Grandet. 

"Yes,  all  of  them,"  replied  the  old 
miser,  rising  from  his  chair  and  marching 
up  and  down  the  room  with  a  motion  as 
full  of  pride  as  his  words,  "  all  of  them." 
Then,  looking  through  the  open  doors 
into  the  kitchen,  he  saw  Nanon  seated  hj 
the  fire  with  a  light,  and  preparing  to 
spin.  He  at  once  cried  out  :  "  Nanon, 
put  out  your  fire  and  light,  and  come  in 
here  ;  the  room  is  large  enough  for  all  of 
us." 

"But  you  have  company,  sir,"  said 
Nanon. 

"Ain't  3"ou  as  good  as  they  ?  "  rejoined 
the  old  cooper ;  "  they  are  children  of 
Adam,  and  so  are  jom.  Come  in. — Have 
3'ou  sold  your  wine  ?  "  he  added,  turning 
to  the  president. 

"  No,  indeed  l"said  Cruchot  the  young- 
er. "  If  wine  is  good  now,  it  will  be  bet- 
ter two  years  hence.  All  the  sellers,  you 
know,  have  agreed  to  keep  up  the  price, 
and  this  year  the  Belgians  maj'  go  home 
without  it." 

"A3%  but  we  must  all  be  firm  to  our 
agreement  I  "  said  old  Grandet,  in  a  tone 
that  alarmed  the  president's  suspicions. 

" Can  he  be  selling,  after  all ? "said  the 
young  man  to  himself. 

At  this  moment  a  stroke  of  the  hammer 
announced  the  arrivjil  of  the  Des  Gras- 
sins. 

Madame  des  Grassins  was  one  of  those 
lively  little  women,  plump,  fair,  and  rosj'-, 


who,  by  reason  of  the  monastic  regimen 
of  the  provinces,  and  of  a  strictly  virtuous 
life,  look  young  at  forty.  She  dressed 
passably  well,  sent  to  Paris  for  the  modes, 
led  the  fashion  in  Saumur,  and  gave 
soirees.  Her  husband,  fornierlj^  a  quar- 
termaster in  the  Imperial  Guards,  but 
since  retired,  was  badly  wounded  at 
Austerlitz,  and  outwardly-  maintained, 
notwithstanding  the  respect  he  paid  to 
Monsieur  Grandet,  the  frankness  of  a 
soldier. 

"Good-evening,  Grandet,"  said  he, 
holding  out  his  hand  to  the  old  cooper, 
and  affecting  a  kind  of  superiority  that  al- 
waj^s  overpowered  the  Cruchots.  "Made- 
moiselle Eugenie,"  he  said,  after  bowing 
to  Madame  Grandet,  'i  you  are  always  so 
handsome  and  good,  that  I  really  do  not 
know  what  to  wish  for  3'ou  that  3^ou  have 
not  alread3\"  He  then  presented  to  her 
a  small  box,  brought  b^^  his  servant,  con- 
taining a  heather  of  the  Cape,  a  plant 
just  imported,  and  extremely''  rare  in 
Europe. 

Madame  des  Grassins  embraced  Eugenie 
affectionately^,  saying :  "  Adolphe  is  com- 
missioned to  present  m^^  souvenir  to  3'ou." 

Upon  this,  a  tall,  light-complexioned 
3^oung  man,  of  rather  good  manners,  and 
apparentl}^  bashful — though  he  had  just 
returned  from  Paris,  where  he  had  pro- 
fessed to  stud}^  law,  and  had  spent  some 
ten  thousand  francs  more  than  his  allow- 
ance—advanced toward  Eugenie,  touch- 
ing her  cheek  with  his  lips,  and  offering 
to  her  a  work-box,  that  contained  the 
requisite  articles,   in  silver  gilt. 

When  Eugenie  opened  it,  she  experi- 
enced one  of  those  agreeable  surprises 
that  cause  young  girls  to  blush,  and  start, 
and  tremble  for  joy.  She  turned  toAvard 
her  father,  as  if  to  ask  his  permission  to 
accept  it,  and  he  replied  to  her  look  with 
a  "take  it,  my  daughter,"  in  a  tone  of 
which  none  of  the  spectators  could  devise 
the  meaning. 

The  Cruchots  were  perfectl}^  stupefied 
at  the  joyful  and  encouraging  looks  be- 
stowed on  Adolphe  by  the  heiress,  to 
whom  such  magnificent  liberality'  seemed 
an  incredible  thing.  Monsieur  des  Gras- 
sins offered  a  pinch  of  snuff  to  Monsieur 
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Grandet,  took  one  himself,  brushed  off 
the  grains  that  fell  on  his  ribbon  of  the 
Leg-ion  of  Honor,  and  looked  at  the 
Cruchots  with  an  air  that  said,  "  Match 
that  box,  my  masters  !  " 

Madame  des  Grassins  then  cast  here^^es 
on  the  blue  jars  in  which  the  Cruchots' 
bouquets  had  been  placed,  as  if  looking 
for  their  g-ifts,  with  the  well-counterfeited 
honesty  of  a  sneering  woman. 

At  this  delicate  juncture,  the  abbe  rose 
from  the  circle  seated  around  the  fire,  and 
joined  old  Grandet,  who  was  still  pacing 
to  and  fro  across  the  room,  and  stopping 
him  as  he  reached  the  remotest  part  of  it, 
he  whispered : 

"  These  people  throw  their  money  out 
of  the  window." 

"  What  of  that,"  rejoined  Grandet,  "if 
it  falls  back  into  the  cellar  ?  " 

"Oh,"  said  the  abbe,  "if  you  wish  to 
give  your  daughter  gold  scissors,  you  are 
well  able  to  do  so." 

"'  I  shall  give  her  something  better  than 
scissors,"  returned  Grandet,  quietly. 

"  My  nephew  is  a  dolt !  "  thought  the 
abbe,  as  he  loolvcd  at  the  president,  whose 
disordered  hair  made  him  appear  even 
worse  than  usual;  "why  could  not  he 
have  trumped  up  some  such  fooler^'  that 
w^ould  have  cost  something?" 

"We  will  make  up  your  table,"  said 
Madame  des  Grassins  to  Madame  Gran- 
det. 

"There  are  enough  of  us,"  interposed 
one  of  the  Cruchots,  "for  two  tables — " 

"Since  it  is  Eugenie's  birthday,"  said 
old  Grandet,  "  let  us  all  play  ioto  to- 
gether;  these  children  can  join  in,"  and 
he  pointed  to  Eugenie  and  Adolphe. 
"Come,  Nanon,  fix  the  tables." 

"We  will  help  3'ou,  Mademoiselle 
Nanon,"  said  Madame  des  Grassins, 
ga^iy,  delighted  at  having  so  delighted 
Eugenie. 

"  I  have  never  been  so  happj^  in  ray 
life,"  said  the  heiress  to  her.  "I  have 
never  seen  anything  so  handsome  before." 

"Adolphe  chose  it  himself  in  Paris," 
whispered  Madame  des  Grassins  in  reply. 

"  Go  on  !  go  on  I  you  d intriguer  !" 

said  the  president  to  himself,  in  a  rage  ; 
"  but  if  ever  you  or  your  husband  has 


a  lawsuit  in  my  court,  you'll  lose  it,  I 
promise  3^ou  that !  " 

The  notary,  from  his  corner  by  the  fire, 
looked  at  the  abbe,  and  said  to  himself  : 
"  The  Des  Grassins  may  do  what  they 
please;  my  fortune,  with  my  brother's 
and  nephew's,  amounts  to  eleven  hun- 
dred thousand  francs.  Perhaps  the  Des 
Grassins  have  half  that  sum ;  and  there 
is,  besides,  a  daughter  in  that  family  to 
be  provided  for.  Let  them  give  as  manj' 
things  as  they  please  now — the  heiress 
and  the  gifts  will  all  be  ours  one  of  these 
days." 

At  half -past  eight  the  tables  were  ar- 
ranged, and  Madame  des  Grassins  had 
succeeded  in  placing  her  son  by  the  side 
of  Eugenie.  The  actors  in  this  scene — so 
full  of  interest,  though  so  trivial  in  ap- 
pearance—  were  furnished  with  checked 
and  figured  cards,  and  blue  glass  count- 
ers, and  seemed  to  be  listening  to  the 
witticisms  of  the  notarj^  who  did  not 
draw  a  number  without  some  remark ; 
but,  in  realit}',  exevj  one  was  thinking 
more  of  the  old  miser's  millions  than  of 
the  game ;  while  he,  in  turn,  supercili- 
ousty  survej'ing  the  group,  said  to  him- 
self: 

"Thej'  are  all  after  my  money;  and 
tl^y  come  here  to  tire  themselves  in  a 
strife  for  my  daughter;  but  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  of  these  sprigs  shall 
have  her." 

This  appearance  of  social  ga3'ety  in  the 
old  gra\^  room,  \\iy  lighted  hy  two  candles ; 
these  shouts  of  laughter  which  were  gen- 
uine oi'iVy  on  the  lips  of  Eugenie  and  her 
mother ;  this  mean  servilit^^  attached  to 
such  great  interests ;  this  young  girl 
who — like  those  birds  that  are  eagerh'' 
sought  and  become  the  victims  of  the 
high  prices  set  upon  them — found  herself 
surrounded  by  such  testimonials  of  re- 
gard, and  was  duped  b}^  them ;  all  this 
contributed  to  render  the  passing  scene 
comically  sad.  The  spirit  of  this  scene  is 
indeed  common  to  all  times  and  all  places; 
but  here  it  was  presented  in  its  least  so- 
phisticated form.  The  part  of  old  Gran- 
det, who  fully  estimated  the  attachment 
of  the  rival  families,  and  so  played  them 
off  against  each  other  as  to   draw  im- 
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mense  pecuniary  advantage  from  their 
competition  for  his  favor,  was  the  grand 
center  of  the  drama,  around  which  its 
interests  were  congregated,  and  through 
which  its  mysteries  were  explained.  Was 
not  this  old  man  the  incarnation  of  the 
only  deity  to  whom  modern  mortals  bow 
the  knee — Wealth  ?  omnipotent  Wealth  ? 
and  equally  omnipotent  whether  held  by 
a  man  rich  in  talents  and  virtues,  or  by  a 
wretch  unworthy  to  crawl  on  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

The  gentle  sensibilities  of  life  occupied 
but  a  secondary  place  in  this  group  ;  they 
animated  onl}^  three  hearts  there,  those 
of  Nanon,  Eugenie,  and  her  mother.  And 
how  ignorant  were  these  three  in  their 
simplicity !  Neither  Eugenie  nor  her 
mother  knew  or  conceived  the  extent  of 
Grandet's  fortune;  l\\ey  regarded  the 
things  of  this  life  by  the  light  of  their  own 
circumscribed  notions ;  they  neither  prized 
money  nor  despised  it ;  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  do  without  it.  Their  sensibilities, 
naturally  vivacious,  but  crushed  and  with- 
ered they  knew  not  how  nor  when,  were 
curiously  distinct  from  those  of  the  persons 
assembled  around  them,  whose  existexice 
was  purely  material.  Strange  condition 
of  man  !  Every  one  of  his  enjoyments 
proceeds  from  his  ignorance  ! 


IV. 


Just  as  Madame  Grandet  had  won  a 
pool  of  sixteen  sous — the  highest  that  ever 
had  been  risked  in  that  room — and  was 
pocketing  the  same,  much  to^  Nanon's 
content,  a  knock  at  the  door  resounded 
through  the  house  and  caused  the  ladies 
to  start  from  their  chairs. 

'^  There's  no  one  of  Saumur  who  knocks 
in  that  fashion  !  "  exclaimed  the  notary. 

*'  Do  the.y  want  to  break  the  door 
down  ?  "   said   Nanon. 

"  Who  the  devil  is  it  ?  "  cried  Monsieur 
Grandet. 

Nanon  took  one  of  the  candles,  and,  fol- 
lowed b}'  her  master,  went  to  open  the 
door. 

'•  Grandet !     Grandet !  "  exclaimed  his 


wife,  who,  actuated  b}'^  a  vague  feeling  of 
terror,  was  also  hurrying  in  the  same 
direction. 

The  guests  looked  at  one  another  for  a 
moment. 

"Let  us  go,  too,"  said  Monsieur  des 
Grassins ;  'Hhat  was  a  very  suspicious 
knock." 

And  so  saying  and  following  his  host  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  young  man,  accom- 
panied by  a  porter,  who  carried  two  enor- 
mous trunks  and  dragged  behind  him 
sundry  carpet-bags.  But  old  Grandet 
turned  gruffly  around  and  said  to  his  wife, 
for  the  benefit  of  herself  and  friends  : 

"^Go  back  to  your  loto,  and  leave  me  to 
talk  with  this  j^oung  man." 

And  thereupon  he  slammed  the  door  of 
the  parlor  in  her  face.  The  agitated 
players  returned  to  their  seats,  but  did 
not  continue  their  game. 

''Is  it  any  one  of  Saumur?"  inquired 
Madame  des  Grassins  of  her  husband. 

"  No,  it  is  a  traveler,"  he  answered. 

'''  He  must  be  from  Paris,"  said  the 
notary;  ''and  indeed,"  he  continued, 
drawing  from  his  fob  a  watch  two  inches 
thick  that  looked  like  a  Dutch  piggin,  "it 
is  just  nine  o'clock;  the  diligence  is  never 
behind  time." 

"Is  he  a  young  man?"  asked  the 
abbe. 

"Yes,"  said  Des  Grassins,  "and  he 
brings  luggage  with  him  that  weighs  at 
least  six  hundred  pounds." 

"It  must  be  one  of  your  relations," 
said  the  president  to  Madame  Grandet. 

"Lotus  go  on  with  the  game,"  she 
replied,  softly.  "  I  saw  that  Monsieur 
Grandet  was  vexed  when  I  followed  him, 
and  perhaps  when  he  returns  he  would  be 
still  further  displeased  to  find  us  com- 
menting on  his  affairs." 

"  It  is  doubtless  your  Cousin  Grandet, 
Mademoiselle  Eugenie,"  said  Adolphe ; 
"a  very  handsome  j^oung  man,  whom  I 
met  in  Paris  at  a  ball  of  Marshal  Oud— " 

Adolphe  stopped  suddenly,  for  his  mo- 
ther trod  on  his  toe,  and,  speaking  loud, 
told  him  to  put  up  his  stake  of  two  sous  : 
"Can't  3'ou  hold  j'our  tongue,  you  boo- 
by ?  '•'  whispered  she  in  his  ear. 

At  this  moment  Monsieur  Grandet  re- 
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turned,  while  the  steps  of  Nanon  and  the 
porter,  carrying-  up  the  lug-gage,  were 
heard  on  the  stairs.  The  old  man  was 
followed  toy  the  traveler,  who,  for  the 
last  few  moments,  had  excited  so  much 
curiosity. 

**  Sit  down  to}^  the  fire,"  said  Grandet 
to  him. 

The  stranger  prepared  to  do  so  ;  but 
toefore  seating  himself  he  bowed  grace- 
fully to  the  company,  to  which  salutation 
the  gentlemen  replied  by  a  formal  bow, 
and  the  ladies  by  a  ceremonious  courtesy. 

"  You  must  be  cold,  sir,"  said  Madame 
Grandet ;   ''  you  come  from — " 

"That's  just  the  way  with  women!" 
interrupted  the  old  cooper,  looking  up 
from  a  letter  he  was  reading ;  '^  why 
don't  you  let  the  g-entleman  rest  him- 
self ?  " 

''But,  papa,"  said  Eugenie,  ''perhaps 
he  wants  some  supper." 

"  He  has  a  tongue,  and  can  speak  for 
himself,"  replied  her  fatherly,  severely. 

The  new-comer  was  the  only  one  in 
whom  the  details  of  this  scene  excited 
surprise ;  for  he  alone  was  unacquainted 
with  the  miserly  and  despotic  brutality 
of  old  Grandet.  Nevertheless,  when  he 
heard  the  last  two  suggestions  and  their 
answers,  he  arose  from  his  chair,  turned 
his  back  to  the  fire,  raised  one  of  his  feet 
so  as  to  warm  the  sole  of  his  boot,  and 
said  to  Eugenie  : 

"  Thank  you,  cousin,  I  dined  at  Tours, 
and  have  need  of  nothing.  I  am  not  even 
fatigued." 

'•'  Do  you  come  from  the  capital  ? " 
asked  Madame  des  Grassins. 

Charles  —  for  that  was  the  name  of 
the  son  of  Monsieur  Grandet,  of  Paris — 
being  thus  addressed,  raised  his  eye-glass, 
surveyed  the  table  and  the  people  around 
it,  gazed  impertinenth'  at  Madame  des 
Grassins,  and  replied  :  "  Yes,  madame." 
He  then  continued  :  "  I  see  you  are  play- 
ing loto,  aunt ;  pray  continue  your  game." 

"  I  was  sure  it  was  this  Paris  cousin," 
thought  Madame  des  Grassins,  looking 
toward  him  out  of  a  corner  of  her  eye. 

"  Forty-seven  !"  cried  the  abbe  ;  "why 
don't'you  mark  it,  Madame  des  Grassins  ? 
You  have  the  number." 


Monsieur  des  Grassins  placed  the  count- 
er on  the  card  before  his  wife,  who,  full  of 
sad  presentiment,  observed  Eugenie  and 
her  Paris  cousin  alternately,  without 
thinking  of  loto.  From  time  to  time,  the 
young  heiress  cast  furtive  glances  at  her 
cousin,  and  the  banker's  wife  could  easih^ 
discern  in  those  glances  a  crescendo  of 
astonishment  and  curiosity. 


V. 

Charles  Grandet,  a  fine-looking  young- 
man  of  two-and-twenty,  presented  a  singu- 
lar contrast  to  the  provincialists  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded.  They  were  oft'ended 
at  his  aristocratic  manners,  and  studied 
his  behavior  with  the  intention  of  ridicul- 
ing it. 

At  two-and-twenty,  young  men  are  so 
far  boys  that  they  usually  give  themselves 
up  to  many  puerilities  ;  and  ninet^'-nine  in 
a  hundred  of  them  would  probably  have 
acted  precisely  as  Charles  did;  that  is, 
like  an  effeminate  puppy.  His  father  had 
sent  him  to  pass  a  few  months  with  his 
brother  at  Saumur  :  and  perhaps  he  was 
thinking  of  Eugenie  when  he  came  to  this 
determination.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Charles, 
who  for  the  first  time  was  going  to  live  in 
a  province,  resolved  to  appear  there  with 
all  the  superiority  of  a  fashionable  3'oung 
man,  to  astonish  the  natives  bj^  his  luxuri- 
ous display,  and  to  create  a  sensation  by 
enacting  the  style  of  Parisian  life. 

He  therefore  brought  with  him  the 
handsomest  shooting-dress,  gun,  hunt- 
ing -  knife,  and  sheath,  that  could  be 
found  in  Paris.  He  also  brought  his 
most  fanciful  waistcoats  —  g'ray,  white, 
black,  beetle-color,  shot  with  gold,  span- 
gled, embroidered,  double  -  breasted, 
straight-collar,  rolling-collar,  gold  but- 
tons, etc.;  also,  all  the  varieties  of  stocks 
and  collars  then  in  vogue ;  also,  two 
coats  from  Staub's  ;  his  finest  linen,  to- 
gether with  a  gold  dressing-case,  a  pres- 
ent from  his  mother.  In  short,  he 
brought  all  the  nick-nacks  of  a  dandij, 
not  forgetting  a  beautiful  portfolio, 
given  him  by  a  charming  lady  whom 
he   called   Annette,    and    who   was    now 
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traveling-  with  her  husband  in  Scotland. 
His  inventor}^  comprised^,  indeed,  a  cargo 
of  Parisian  trifles,  from  the  switch  that 
serves  to  commence  a  quarrel,  to  the 
pistols  that  sometimes  terminate  it.  As 
his  father  had  forbidden  him  to  take  his 
valet,  he  came  in  the  coupe  of  the  dili- 
gence, retained  for  himself  alone. 

Charles  expected  to  find  at  least  a  hun- 
dred persons  at  his  uncle's,  with  whom 
he  could  hunt  in  the  forests,  and  through 
whose  obsequiousness  he  could  lead  an 
elegant  vie  de  chateau.  He  had  no  idea 
that  his  uncle  lived  at  Saumur,  where  he 
proposed  to  stay  long  enough  to  inquire 
his  way  to  Froidfond  ;  and  in  order  to 
make  his  debut  there  in  proper  style,  he 
had  dressed  himself  in  his  most  exquisite 
traveling-costume.  At  Tours  he  had  his 
chestnut  locks  re-curled,  changed  his 
linen,  and  donned  a  new  black  cravat. 
A  traveling  coat,  buttoned  half-way,  and 
fitting  his  form  exactly,  exposed  a  waist- 
coat of  palm-leaf  cashmere,  under  which 
was  another  of  white.  His  watch  was 
carelessly  slipped  into  his  vest  pocket, 
and  attached  to  a  button-hole  by  a  gold 
chain.  His  gray  pantaloons  were  but- 
toned at  the  feet,  and  the  seams  em- 
broidered with  black  silk  ;  his  cane  had 
a  carved  gold  head,  and  his  gloves  were 
of  a  delicate  lemon  color. 

A  Parisian,  and  no  one  else,  can  be  thus 
arrayed  without  being  ridiculous  ;  and  it 
may  be  added  that  Charles's  fearless  and 
haughty  bearing  well  sustained  and  har- 
monized with  his  folly  and  foppishness. 

And  now,  if  the  reader  would  entirely 
comprehend  the  astonishment  of  the  Sau- 
murites  and  the  j^oung  Parisian  ;  if  he 
would  distinctly  see  the  effect  that  the 
elegance  of  the  traveler  cast  over  the 
gray  shadows  of  this  room  and  the  figures 
that  composed  the  family  picture,  let  him 
try  to  depict  to  himself  the  appearance  of 
the  Crucliots.  All  three  of  them  took 
snuff  and  all  three  of  them,  for  a  length 
of  time,  had  ceased  to  be  particular  about 
keeping  the  ends  of  their  noses  wiped,  and 
the  frills  of  their  linen  clean.  Their  un- 
stifFened  cravats  were  twined  like  a  cord 
about  th(>ir  necks,  and  their  shirts  being 
seldom  bleached,  grew  yellow  and  dingy. 


Their  whole  appearance,  indeea,  was  that 
of  ill-grace  and  senility. 

Whenever  the  Parisian  put  his  glass  to 
his  eye  to  examine  the  queer  accessories 
of  this  room — the  wooden  beams,  the  hue 
of  the  wainscoting,  the  glass,  the  furni- 
ture—  the  loto-plaj^ers  lifted  up  their 
noses  and  stared  at  him  with  as  much 
curiosity  as  if  he  had  been  a  giraffe.  It 
is  true,  the  appearance  of  a  fashionable 
young  man  was  not  a  novelty  to  Monsieur 
des  Grassins  and  his  son,  yet  they  partici- 
pated in  their  companions'  gaze  of  aston- 
ishment, either  because  they  felt  the  un- 
definable  influence  of  a  general  sentiment, 
or  because  they  wished  to  give  a  sanction 
to  the  prevailing  astonishment  by  saying, 
with  the  glance  of  those  who  know  : 
"  The}'-  are  all  so  at  Paris. '^ 

Every  one  had  an  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve Charles  without  displeasing  old 
Grandet ;  for  that  individual  was  com- 
pletely absorbed  in  the  long  letter  he  held 
in  his  hand,  and  to  peruse  it  he  had  taken 
one  of  the  candles  from  the  players'  table, 
without  thinking  or  caring  for  the  con. 
venience  of  his  guests. 

Eugenie,  to  whom  this  tj^pe  of  perfec- 
tion, whether  of  dress  or  person,  Avas 
previously  unknown,  thought  she  beheld 
in  her  cousin  a  being  descended  from  some 
seraphic  region.  She  inhaled  with  delight 
the  perfume  of  his  gioss}^  hair;  she  longed 
to  touch  his  beautiful  gloves  ;  she  envied 
him  his  small  hand,  his  complexion,  and 
the  freshness  and  delicacy  of  his  features. 
In  fine — if  the  simile  can  convey  a  notion 
of  the  impressions  produced  by  the  young 
dandy  on  an  ignorant  country  girl,  who, 
continually  occupied  in  darning  stockings 
and  patching  her  father's  clothes,  had 
spent  her  life  under  this  desolate  roof  in 
a  silent  street  where  scarcely  one  person 
passed  in  an  hour— the  sight  of  her  cousin 
called  up  in  her  heart  emotions  of  delicate 
voluptuousness  similar  to  those  that  may 
be  felt  b}^  a  young  man  while  gazing  at 
the,  fantastic  figures  of  females  in  the  En-. 
glish  keepsakes,  drawn  by  Wcstall,  and 
engraved  by  Finden  with  so  clever  a  pen- 
cil that  one  fears  to  breathe  on  them,  lest 
the  teavenl}'-  apparitions  may  be  blown 
from  the  paper. 
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When  Charles  drew  a  handkerchief 
from  his  pocket,  embroidered  by  the  fine 
lady  who  was  traveling-  in  Scotland,  Eu- 
g"enie,  as  she  saw  the  beautiful  Avork, 
done  by  love  during-  the  hours  lost  to 
love,  looked  incredulously  at  her  cousin, 
as  if  to  inquire  if  he  were  really  about  to 
use  it.  Then  Charles's  manner,  his  g-est- 
ures,  the  way  he  manag-ed  his  eye-glass, 
his  easy  impertinence,  his  contempt  for 
the  work-box  bestowed  by  Adolphe,  and 
which  had  at  first  g-iven  such  delig-ht  to 
the  heiress — in  short,  all  that  offended 
the  Cruchots  and  Des  Glassins,  pleased 
Eug-enie  so  much  that  before  she  fell 
asleep  she  mused  long-  and  anxiously 
about  this  phoenix  of  cousins. 

ISTanon  soon  entered  the  parlor,  and  re- 
quested Madame  Grandet  to  g-ive  her  the 
sheets  for  the  gentleman's  bed  ;  on  which 
that  lady  immediately  withdrew  to  make 
the  necessary  arrang-ements.  The  play- 
ers, by  common  consent,  took  up  their 
sous  and  wheeled  around  toward  the  fire. 

"  You've  finished  your  g-ame,  eh  ?  "  said 
old  Grandet,  but  without  taking-  his  eyes 
from  the  letter, 

'^Yes,"  answered  Madame  des  Gras- 
sins,  taking-  a  seat  by  Charles. 

Eug-enie,  actuated  by  one  of  those  im- 
pulses that  spring-  up  in  the  heart  of 
young-  ladies  when  a  sentiment  takes 
possession  of  it  for  the  first  time,  quitted 
the  parlor  to  assist  her  mother  and 
Nan  on ;  and  she  arrived  very  oppor- 
tunely^, for  they  were  just  returning-  to 
the  parlor  under  the  conviction  that  all 
was  arrang-ed,  when  Eugenie,  who  was 
suddenly  impressed  with  the  belief  that 
she  alone  was  capable  of  understanding 
the  tastes  and  wants  of  her  cousin,  soon 
persuaded  them  that  all  was  yet  to  be 
done.  She  directed  ISTanon  to  warm  the 
sheets  with  some  of  the  coals  from  the 
kitchen  fire  ;  she  spread  a  napkin  over 
the  top  of  the  old  table,  and  requested 
Nanon  to  change  it  every  day  ;  she  con- 
vinced her  mother  that  it  was  necessary 
to  light  a  good  fire  in  the  room,  and  per- 
suaded ISTanon  to  bring  up  a  pile  of  wood, 
and  place  it  in  the  hall  without  saying 
anything  about  it.  She  ran  to  one  of 
the  side-boards  in  the   parlor   and  took 


from  it  a  salver  of  old  lackered  work 
(which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Mon- 
sieur de  la  Bertelliere),  an  hexagonal 
crj'stal  goblet,  a  tarnished  silver-gilt 
spoon,  and  an  antique  flagon,  with  cupids 
engraved  on  it,  and  triumphantly  placed 
the  whole  on  one  side  of  the  chimnej^- 
picce.  More  ideas  had  found  their  way 
into  her  head  in  the  last  quarter  of  an 
hour  than  ever  before  during  her  whole 
life. 

''Mamma,"  said  she,  "my  cousin  will 
never  be  able  to  endure  this  tallow  candle, 
suppose  we  buy  a  bougie  ?  "  And,  light 
as  a  bird,  she  went  for  her  purse,  and 
drew  out  the  hundred  sous  piece  that  she 
had  received  for  her  monthly  expenses. 
*'Go,  Nanon,"  said  she;  "make  haste." 

"  But  what  will  your  father  say  ?  " 

This  terrible  objection  was  propounded 
by  Madame  Grandet,  as  she  saw  her 
daughter  armed  with  an  old  Sevres 
sugar-dish,  brought  by  Monsieur  Gran- 
det from  the  chateau  of  Froidfond. 
"  And,"  she  added,  "where  will  j-ou  get 
sugar  from  ?     Are  you  crazy  ?  " 

"  Oh,  ISTanon  can  buy  the  sugar  at  the 
same  time  that  she  bu3's  the  bougie,"  re- 
plied Eugenie. 

"But  your  father,"  persisted  her 
mother. 

"  Would  it  be  proper  that  his  nephew 
should  not  have  a  glass  of  sugar-water  ?" 
said  Eugenie,  confidently.  "  Besides,  he 
will  never  know  about  it." 

"  Your  father  knows  about  everything 
in  the  house,"  said  Madame  Grandet, 
shaking  her  head. 

Nanon  hesitated — she  knew  her  master 
well. 

"  Since  it  is  my  birthday,  Nanon,  you 
must  go  !  "  said  Eugenie,  archly. 

ISTanon  burst  into  a  shout  of  laughter 
on  hearing  the  first  facetious  remark  her 
young  friend  had  ever  uttered  and  she 
obeyed. 

While  Eugenie  and  her  mother  were 
thus  embellishing  his  room,  Charles  found 
himself  the  object  of  Madame  des  Gras- 
sins'  attention  in  the  parlor. 

"You  are  ver^--  courageous,  sir,"  said 
she,  "to  abandon  the  pleasures  of  the 
metropolis  during  the  winter  for  a  resi- 
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deuce  at  Saumur;  but  if  we  do  not 
frighten  you  at  first,  j^ou  will  find  that 
even  here  we  are  not  destitute  of  amuse- 
ments." 

Charles  felt  so  out  of  his  element,  so  far 
removed  from  the  vast  chateau  and  luxu- 
rious life  with  which  his  imag-ination  had 
invested  his  uncle's  residence,  that,  by 
dint  of  regarding'  Madame  des  Grassins 
attentively",  he  at  length  discovered  in  her 
a  half-effaced  resemblance  to  Parisian 
forms. 

He  replied  therefore  with  courtes}^ ; 
and  a  conversation  ensued  during  which 
Madame  des  Grassins  lowered  her  voice 
to  a  pitch  requisite  for  the  exchange  of 
private  conversation. 

''  If  you  would  do  us  the  honor,"  said 
the  wily  lady,  believing  she  was  unheard 
b}'^  the  others,  who  were  eagerly  discus- 
sing the  prices  of  wine ;  "if  you  would  do 
us  the  honor  of  coming  to  see  us,  3"0U 
w^ould  confer  a  great  pleasure  on  my  hus- 
band and  m3'self.  Our  house  is  the  onl}' 
one  in  Saumur  where  you  will  find  the 
haut  commerce  and  the  noblesse  united, 
for  we  belong  to  both  societies,  by  whom, 
I  say  it  with  pride,  my  husband  is  equally 
respected.  We  will  endeavor  to  alleviate 
the  ennui  of  your  sojourn  here  ;  for  gra- 
cious Heaven  !  what  will  become  of  3"ou, 
if  you  remain  shut  up  here  with  Monsieur 
Grandet  ?  Your  uncle  is  a  miser,  who 
thinks  of  nothing  but  planting  vineyards; 
your  aunt,  a  devotee,  who  knows  not  how 
to  join  together  two  ideas ;  and  your 
cousin,  a  little  simpleton,  without  educa- 
tion, vulgar,  portionless,  who  passes  her 
days  in  patching  and  mending." 

Charles  listened  to  this  harangue,  said 
to  himself,  "This  woman  is  well  enough," 
and  replied  to  her  after  her  own  man- 
ner. 

'  "  It  seems  to  me,  wife,"  said  the  burly 
banker,  "  that  you  wish  to  monopolize  the 
gentleman." 

Taking  this  for  a  cue,  the  notary  and 
president  joined  the  conversation  with 
more  or  less  of  malice  ;  but  the  abbe, 
with  a  sly  wink,  took  the  floor,  saying, 
as  he  rapped  his  snuff-box,  and  handed 
it  around  : 

"Who  better  than  Madame  des  Gras- 


sins can  do  the  honors  of  SaL 
gentleman  ?  " 

"  How  do  you  intend  that.  Abbe  Cru- 
chot  ?  "  said  Monsieur  des  Grassins. 

' '  I  intend  it,  sir,  in  the  sense  most  fa- 
vorable to  you,  to  3'our  lady,  to  the  town  of 
Saumur,  and  to  the  gentleman,"  returned 
the  cunning  old  man,  turning  to  Charles. 
The  truth  is,  the  abbe,  without  appearing 
to  attend,  had  divined  the  nature  of  the 
conversation  between  Charles  and  Ma- 
dame des  Grassins. 

"I  do  not  know,  sir,"  said  Adolphe, 
endeavoring  to  assume  an  air  of  ease, 
"  whether  you  recollect  me ;  but  I  had, 
the  pleasure  of  being  your  vis-a-vis  at 
a  ball  given  by  the  Marshal  de  Gudinot, 
and—" 

"Perfectly,  perfectly,  sir,"  replied 
Charles,  quietly ;  and  then  turning  to 
Madame  des  Grassins,  he  continued,  "Is 
he  your  son,  madame?" 

The  abbe  looked  at  her  maliciously, 
and  she  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

"  You  must  have  been  very  young 
when  you  were  in  Paris,"  said  Charles, 
addressing  Adolphe  again. 

"And  why  not  ?  "  interposed  the  abbe  ; 
"  we  send  them  all  to  Babylon  as  soon  as 
they  are  weaned." 

Madame  des  Grassins  looked  inquisi- 
tivelj^  at  the  abbe,  but  he  proceeded  : 

"  You  must  come  to  the  provinces,  sir, 
to  find  women  of  thirty-odd  years  as  fresh 
.as  this  ludy,  and  with  sons  old  enough  to 
be  admitted  to  the  bar.  It  seems  to  me, 
madame,"  he  continued,  turning  to  her, 
""  that  I  still  see  the  j^oung  people  mount 
on  benches  and  chairs  to  see  you  dance  at 
a  ball ;  to  my  recollection  your  triumphs 
are  of  yesterday." 

"The  old  wretch  !  "  said  Madame  des 
Grassins  to  herself,  "he  guesses  my  mo- 
tives." 

"I  shall  be  quite  a  lion  at  Saumur," 
said  Charles  to  himself,  unbuttoning  his 
traveling-coat,  thrusting  his  hand  under 
his  vest,  and  looking  into  space,  an  imita- 
tion of  the  attitude  of  Lord  Byron  by 
Chantry. 

Meantime,  the  profound  attention  given 
by  Father  Grandet  to  the  letter  he  was 
reading  did  not  escape  the  observation  of 
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the  notary  and  the  president,  and  they 
endeavored  to  guess  at  its  contents  by 
studying"  the  almost  imperceptible  move- 
ments of  his  face,  strong-ly  lighted  as  it 
was  by  the  candle.  And  indeed,  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  the  miser  could  main- 
tain the  habitual  calm  of  his  countenance. 
That  the  reader  may  judge  what  cause  he 
had  for  disturbance,  the  letter  itself  is 
here  subjoined  : 

''  My  Brother — It  is  now  almost  twen- 
ty-three years  since  we  have  met.  My  mar- 
riage was  the  subject  of  our  last  conversa- 
tion, after  which  we  parted  with  light 
hearts.  Surely  I  could  not  then  foresee 
that  you  would  one  day  become  the  sole 
hope  and  dependence  of  a  family  in  whose 
l^rosperitj'  you  at  that  time  rejoiced.  When 
you  receive  this  letter,  I  shall  be  with  the 
dead ;  for  I  cannot  survive  the  disgrace  of 
bankruptcy.  I  have  paused  on  the  brink 
of  the  ab^^ss,  in  the  hope  of  relief,  until 
this  final  moment,  and  now  I  must  take 
the  leap.  The  failure  of  both  my  banker 
and  notar3^  has  swept  away  my  last  re- 
source. My  debts  are  not  less  than  three 
millions,  and  my  property  will  not  pay  a 
dividend  on  this  of  more  than  eight  per 
cent.  My  wines,  so  long  stored  for  an  ad- 
vance in  price,  have  depreciated  ruinously 
before  the  abundance  and  superior  quality 
of  your  vintages.  In  three  da3'S,  no  doubt, 
all  Paris  will  say  of  me  :  '  Grandet  was  a 
swindler ! '"  while  I,  honest  in  purpose, 
must  nevertheless  lie  down  in  a  shroud  of 
infamy.  I  rob  my  son  both  of  the  good 
name  I  once  bore,  and  the  fortune  his  mo- 
ther bequeathed  him;  and  he,  poor  idol- 
ized child  !  is  ignorant  of  all  this  calamit\^ 
We  parted  affectionateh^  and  he  saw  not 
that  the  flood-gates  of  my  life  overflowed 
in  this  farewell.  Will  he  not  one  day  curse 
me  ?  Brother  !  brother  !  the  malediction 
of  our  children  is  a  fearful  thing  I  They 
may  appeal  from  ours ;  but  theirs  is  ir- 
revocable. You,  as  my  elder  brother, 
owe  me  protection ;  see,  I  pray  you,  that 
Charles  casts  no  bitter  reproaches  on  my 
memor3^.  ^^  I  could  write  to  you  with  my 
blood  and  my  tears,  it  would  not  cost  me 
half  the  pain  I  now  feel ;  for  then  I  should 
weep,  bleed,  die ;  and  there  would  be  an  | 


end  of  the  struggle.  You,  brother,  must 
henceforth  be  a  father  to  Charles.  He 
has  no  relations  on  his  mother's  side,  and 
you  know  the  cause.  Wh}^  did  I  not  sub- 
mit, in  time,  to  the  force  of  social  preju- 
dices ?  Why  did  I  yield  to  love  ?  Why 
did  I  marry  the  illegitimate  daughter  of 
a  great  lord  ?  Alas  !  alas  !  my  Charles, 
my  unfortunate  son  has  no  family  nor 
kindred  left ! 

"  Listen  to  me,  brother !  not  for  my 
sake,  but  for  his.  For  him  I  extend  to- 
ward you  my  clasped  and  supplicating 
hands  ;  I  confide  him  to  you  with  my  ex- 
piring breath ;  and  look  at  the  pistols  on 
my  table  without  pain,  feeling  sure  that 
3"ou  will  be  a  father  to  him  in  vsxy  stead. 
Chai'les  loves  me  well,  for  I  have  alwaj's 
been  kind  and  indulgent  to  him ;  he  will 
never,  never  curse  me  ;  yow.  will  see  how 
tractable  he  is;  he  takes  that  from  his 
mother.  He  will  never  give  you  an^' 
trouble.  Poor  child  !  He  has  been 
brought  up  in  affluence,  and  knows  noth- 
ing of  the  privations  to  which  our  early 
poverty  condemned  us.  And  now  he  is 
ruined  !  All  of  his  friends  will  desert 
him  ;  and  I  am  the  cause  of  all.  Would 
that  my  arm  was  potent  enough  to  send 
him  at  once  to  heaven  !  to  his  mother  ! 

'•  I  have  sent  him  to  you,  that  you  maj^ 
in  a  suitable  manner,  convey  to  him  the 
intelligence  of  my  death  and  his  prospects. 
Be  a  father,  a  kind  father  to  him.  Do 
not  too  suddenly  impose  toil  and  hardship 
upon  him.  I  implore  him,  on  Taj  knees, 
to  relinquish  the  claim  which,  as  his  mo- 
ther's heir,  he  can  bring  against  mj^  es- 
tate ;  but  this  is  idle,  for  he  will  never 
join  in  the  prosecution  of  my  creditors. 
Persuade  him  to  release  his  claims  on  me 
in  season  ;  reveal  to  him  the  hard  con- 
ditions of  life  that  I  have  laid  on  him, 
and,  if  he  maintains  an  affection  for  me 
still,  tell  him,  in  vciy  name,  that  all  is  not 
lost  for  him.  That  industr^^  which  saved  . 
us  both,  may  3'et  restore  the  fortune  I 
have  wrested  from  him ;  and  if  he  will 
listen  to  the  voice  of  his  father,  now 
speaking  to  him  from  the  tomb,  let  him 
go  to  India.  Charles  is  an  honest  and 
courageous  young  man ;  fit  him  out  with 
an  adventure,  and  he  would  die  sooner 
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than  not  restore  to  jow.  the  sum  3'ou  have 
lent  him,  for  you  will  lend  him,  brother  ; 
or  3-0U  will  create  for  yourself  an  undoing- 
remorse.  Oh,  if  my  son  should  find 
neither  aid  nor  affection  from  you,  I  will 
pra}^  for  God's  veng-eance  upon  you !  I 
could  have  desired  not  to  die  in  uncer- 
tainty of  my  son's  fate ;  I  would  have 
ascertained  the  truth  of  your  promises  in 
the  warmth  of  3'our  hand — but  time  fails 
me.  While  Charles  is  on  his  journey,  I 
must  balance  m.y  accounts  ;  and  I  hope  to 
demonstrate  by  them  that  my  disasters 
were  not  caused  by  error  or  dishonesty. 
^'Farewell,  brother!  May  all  the  bless- 
ings of  Heaven  be  yours,  for  accepting, 
as  I  am  sure  you  will,  the  guardianship 
I  thrust  upon  you.  A  voice  will  inces- 
,  santly  pray  for  you  in  that  world  where 
we  must  all  one  day  appear,  and  where 
(as  you  read  this)  I  already  am. 
"  Victor- Ange-Guillaume-Grandet.  " 

Grandet  carefully  folded  this  terrible 
letter  and  put  it  in  his  pocket.  Then 
looking  at  his  nephew,  with  a  humble 
and  timorous  air,  under  which  ]ie  con- 
cealed his  emotions  and  calculations,  he 
said  to  Charles : 

"  Have  you  warmed  yourself  ?  " 

''Thoroughly,  uncle,"  said  Charles. 

"Where  are  our  women  gone?"  con- 
tinued the  miser,  forgetting  that  his 
nephew  was  to  sleep  at  his  house.  But 
at  this  moment,  Eugenie  and  her  mother 
returned  to  the  parlor.  "  Is  everything 
arranged  upstairs  ? "  he  added,  with 
composure. 

"Yes,  papa,"  said  Eugenie. 

"Then,  if  you  are  fatigued,  nephew," 
said  Grandet,  "Nanon  will  show  you  to 
your  room  ;  it  is  not,  to  be  sure,  a  very 
stylish  apartment,  but  you  must  make 
allowance  for  poor  vinters  who  never 
have  a  penny  to  spare ;  our  taxes  ruin 
us." 

"  Perhaps  we  intrude  on  you,  Grandet," 
said  the  banker.  "You  probably  wish  to 
converse  with  your  nephew,  and  we  will 
bid  you  good-evening.  I'll  see  you  to- 
morrow." 


vVI. 

At  these  words  the  g-uests  all  rose  to 
depart.  The  notary  Avent  for  his  lantern 
beside  the  door,  lighted  it,  and  offered 
to  see  the  Des  Grassins  home  ;  for  the 
latter,  not  foreseeing  the  incident  that 
prematurely  terminated  their  visit,  had 
ordered  their  servant  to  come  for  them 
at  a  later  hour,  and  he  had  not,  therefore, 
arrived. 

"  Will  you  do  me  the  honor,  madame, 
to  accept  my  arm?"  said  the  abbe  to 
Madame  des  Grassins. 

"  Thank  you,  my  son  is  here,'*  said  the 
lady,  dryly. 

"  Ladies  never  compromise  themselves 
in  my  compam%"  replied  the  abbe. 

"  Give  your  arm  to  Monsieur  Cruchot, 
my  dear,"  said  the  husband.  And  the 
abbe  led  her  off  with  so  nimble  a  step 
that  the^^  were  soon  cxuite  in  advance  of 
the  rest. 

"  That  young"  man  from  Paris  is  very 
well-looking,"  said  the  abbe.  "It  is  all 
over  with  your  plans  ;  3'^ou  must  bid  good- 
by  to  Mademoiselle  Grandet  unless  he 
happens  to  be  enamored  of  some  Parisian 
lady.  If  his  affections  are  not  already  en- 
gaged, your  son,  Adolphe,  will  find  in  him 
a  rival — " 

"Not  so  fast,  abbe  !  "  interrupted  the 
lady.  ' '  The  3^oung-  man  will  soon  discover 
that  Eugenia  is  a  silly  girl,  without  beauty 
or  complexion.  Did  you  observe  her  to- 
night ?    She  was  as  yellow  as  a  quince." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  abbe,  "  and  very  pos- 
sibly 30U  have  already  caused  the  young' 
man  to  discover  it." 

"I  acknowledge,"  answered  Madame 
des  Grassins,  "  that  I  did  not  refrain 
from—" 

"  Nay,"  replied  the  abbe,  "it  is  easily 
done.  You  have  only  to  place  yourself 
b}^  the  side  of  Eugenie  ;  he  has  eyes  and 
will  make  his  own  comparisons." 

"  He  has  promised  to  dine  with  me  the 
day  after  to-morrow,"  said  the  \\x&-y. 

"  How  could  he  help  it  if  you  desired 
him  to  do  so  ?  "  rejoined  the  abbe,  g-al- 
lantly. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  abbe,  by  my  de- 
siring it  ?  "  said  Madame  des  Grassins. 
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*'  Do  you  wish  to  g"ive  me  bad  advice  ? 
Sir,  I  have  not  reached  the  ag-e  of  nine- 
and-tliirty  and  lived  a  stainless  life,  to 
compromise  my  reputation  now  for  the 
Empire  of  the  Great  Mogul  himself.  We 
are  both  of  us  of  an  age  to  understand 
the  meaning"  of  words.  If  this  young- 
man,  who,  I  allow,  is  well  enough,  should 
be  attentive  to  me,  he  would  forget  his 
cousin  ;  and  I  know  that  many  a  mother 
in  Paris  thus  devotes  herself  for  the  hap- 
piness and  prosperity  of  her  children  ;  but 
we  are  in  the  provinces.  Abbe  Cruchot." 

''YQYy  true,  niadame." 

"And  I  would  not,  nor  would  ray  son, 
purchase  all  the  estates  in  France  at  such 
a  price." 

"You  mistake  me,  madame,"  said  the 
abbe.  "  All  I  would  saj^  is  this  :  An 
honest  woman  may  allow  herself  to  em- 
ploy unmeaning  coquetries  to  accomplish 
a  desirable  end." 

This  private  conversation  w^as  here  in- 
terrupted by  the  approach  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  part3\ 

"  It  is  clear,"  said  the  president,  "that 
Monsieur  Grandet,  of  Paris,  has  sent  his 
son  to  Saumur  on  a  matrimonial  expe- 
dition." 

"  In  which  case,"  added  the  notary, 
''the  cousin  is  about  as  acceptable  to  us 
as  a  bomi3siiell." 

"  Des  "Grassins,"  said  the  banker's 
wife,  "  I  have  invited  this  young  man 
to  dine  with  us  ;  a'ou  must  beg  Monsieur 
and  Madame  de  Larsonnier  and  the  Du 
Hauto3'S  to  meet  him,  not  forgetting  the 
prett}^  Mademoiselle  du  Hautoy.  I  trust 
she  will  come  well  dressed.  Her  mother 
alwaj^s  bundles  her  up  out  of  jealousy.  I 
hope,  gentlemen,"  she  added,  turning  to 
the  Cruchots,  "that  you  will  do  us  the 
honor  to  be  of  the  party." 

"  Thank  you,  madame,"  replied  the  no- 
tary, and  as  he  spoke  the  Des  Grassins 
reached  their  own  house. 

The  Cruchots  returned  home ;  and, 
with  that  genius  for  analysis  possessed 
by  all  inhabitants  of  the  provinces,  can- 
vassed the  incidents  of  the  evening, 
which  had  thus  suddenlj'  changed  the 
relative  positions  of  the  two  rival  houses. 
It  is  evident  that  they  discussed  the  mat- 


ter with  great  good  sense,  for  they  agreed 
on  the  necessity  of  a  temporary  alliance 
with  their  antagonists  to  defeat  the  com- 
mon enemy. 

To  return  to  Monsieur  Grandet's  par- 
lor ;  when  the  four  relatives  were  left 
alone,  the  old  man  said  to  Charles : 

"  We  must  now  retire  to  rest,  for  it  is 
too  late  to  talk  about  the  business  that 
brings  you  here ;  we  will  take  a  more 
convenient  moment  for  that,  to-morrow. 
We  breakfast  at  eight ;  at  noon,  we  take 
our  fruit,  a  crust  of  bread  and  a  glass  of 
white  wine ;  and  we  dine,  like  Parisians, 
at  five.  That's  the  order  of  the  day.  If 
you  wish  to  see  the  town  and  its  environs, 
you  are  always  at  liberty  to  do  so  ;  only, 
you  must  excuse  me,  if  my  affairs  do  not 
often  permit  me  to  accompany  3^ou.  Pos- 
sibh^  you  may  hear  the  people  about  here 
saj^  that  I  am  rich.  I  suffer  them  to  sa^' 
this,  for  their  talk  does  no  harm  to  my 
credit.  But  it  is  not  true.  I  am  worth 
little  or  nothing;  and  I  work  in  m}-  old 
age,  like  a  farmer,  who  has  nothing  but 
a  sterile  field  and  two  strong  arms.  You 
yourself  will  find  out  what  a  crown  is 
worth  whenever  you  have  to  work  for  it. 
Here,  Nanon,  bring  a  candle." 

"  I  hope,  nephew,"  said  Madame  Gran- 
det, "  that  3'ou  will  find  in  your  room  all 
you  require  ;  but  if  you  need  anything  else, 
call  for  Nanon." 

"  I  shall  hardly  want  anything,  aunt," 
said  Charles,  "for  I  think  I  have  brought 
everything  with  me.  Permit  me  to  wish 
3^ou  and  my  cousin  good-night."  He  then 
took  from  Nanon  a  lighted  bougie,  a  bou- 
gie of  Anjou,  very  yellow  originally,  and 
grown  darker  still  by  lying  on  the  shop- 
shelf  ;  indeed,  it  was  so  similar  in  appear- 
ance to  Grandet's  own  candles,  that  the 
miser,  incapable  of  suspecting  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  thing  in  his  house,  did  not 
perceive  the  extravagance. 

"I  will  show  you  the  way,"  said  the 
old  man. 

Accordingly^  he  conducted  him  into  the 
passage  that  separated  the  parlor  from 
the  kitchen.  A  door,  garnished  with  a 
large  oval  pane  of  glass,  opened  thence 
upon  the  staircase. 

Nanon  then  barred  the  outer  door;  shut 
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up  the  parlor ;  and  unchained  the  wolf- 
dog-  in  the  stable.  This  animal  was  sin- 
gularly ferocious  and  knew  nobody  but 
Nanon;  and  the  two  understood  each 
other  perfectl^^ 

When  Charles  beheld  the  yellow  and 
smoky  wall  of  the  stairway  and  the 
worm-eaten  steps  that  creaked  under  the 
tread  of  his  uncle's  feet,  his  mj'^stification 
was  on  rinforzando.  He  thought  him- 
self in  a  hen-roost. 

"  What  the  devil  did  my  father  send 
me  here  for  ?  "  said  he  to  himself. 

On  reaching  the  first  landing-place,  he 
saw  three  doors  painted  Etruscan  red, 
without  side-posts  ;  and  these  doors  were 
lost  in  the  dusty  wall,  secured  with  naked 
iron  bolts  terminating  in  a  representa- 
tion of  flames,  as  did  both  ends  of  the 
keyhole. 

One  of  these  doors — that  which  was 
nearest  the  stairs  and  opened  into  a  room 
directly  over  the  kitchen — was  evidently 
fastened  up ;  indeed,  the  only  entrance  to 
this  room  was  through  old  Grand et's 
bedropm,  and  its  only  window  opened  to- 
ward the  garden,  and  was  secured  by 
stout  iron  gratings.  No  one,  not  even 
Madame  Grandet,  was  permitted  to  enter 
here  ;  the  miser  sat  in  it  alone,  like  an 
alchemist  in  his  study.  We  doubt  some 
secret  closet  for  gold  had  been  construct- 
ed there  ;  there  were  concealed  title-deeds 
and  other  papers  of  value ;  there  hung 
scales  to  weigh  coin ;  and  there,  nightly 
and  privately,  were  pondered  and  digested 
plans,  speculations,  contracts,  and  the 
like,  in  such  a  manner  that  men  of  busi- 
ness, finding  Grandet  always  ready  on  an 
emergency,  and  never  taken  by  surprise, 
were  tempted  to  believe  that  he  had  a 
fairy  or  a  demon  at  his  control.  There, 
doubtless,  while  Nanon  was  snoring  loud 
enough  to  shake  the  walls,  while  the 
wolf-dog  was  watching  and  yawning  in 
the  yard,  and  while  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter were  fast  asleep,  the  old  cooper  would 
steal  on  tiptoe  to  heap  up,  to  fondle,  to 
caress,  to  gloat  over  his  gold.  The  walls 
Avere  thick,  the  shutters  safe.  He  alone 
had  the  key  of  this  laboratory,  where, 
as  he  gave  out,  he  made  diagrams  for 
planting    his    fruit-trees    and    computed 


the  number  of  casks  necessary  for  his 
vintage. 

The  door  of  Eugenie's  room  was  op- 
posite this  fastened-up  door ;  and  that 
leading  to  the  apartments  of  Madame 
and  Monsieur  Grandet,  which  apartments 
occupied  the  entire  front  of  the  house, 
stood  in  front  of  the  staircase.  Madame 
Grandet's  bedroom  communicated  with 
Eugenie's  by  a  g-lass  door,  while  the  mis- 
er's was  separated  from  his  wife's  by  a 
board  partition  and  from  the  mysterious 
chamber  b^^  a  thick  wall. 

The  room  arranged  for  Charles  was  in 
the  garret,  directl^^  over  old  Grandet's 
rooms,  so  that  he  could  hear  whenever 
the  young  man  entered  or  left  it. 

"  Here  you  are,  nephew,"  said  Grandet, 
as  they  reached  this  room  ;  "if  you  wish 
to  get  out,  call  Nanon,  for  the  dog  would 
eat  you  up  if  you  went  alone.  Good-night 
and  pleasant  dreams  !  Ha  !  the  women 
have  given  you  a  fire,"  he  added,  in  sur- 
prise, as  the  cheerful  blaze  caught  his  eye; 
and  at  the  same  moment,  seeing  Nanon 
approach  with  a  warming-pan,  he  con- 
tinued :  "Here  comes  something-  else! 
What's  this,  Nanon  !  Do  you  take  my 
nephew  for  a  sick  woman  ?  Carry  back 
your  coals." 

"But,  sir,"  hazarded  Nanon,  "the 
streets  are  damp,  and  the  gentleman 
looks  as  delicate  as  a  woman."* 

"  Go  on,  then,  since  you've  taken  it 
into  your  head  !  "  replied  the  miser, 
severely,  and  pushing  her  by  the  shoul- 
ders ;  "  but  take  care  you  do  not  set  us 
on  fire."  And  he  went  downstairs  grum- 
bling some  words  which  those  he  left 
could  not  understand. 

As  for  Charles,  he  stood  in  the  midst 
of  his  luggage  in  perfect  consternation. 

After  casting  his  eyes  on  the  walls  of 
a  garret-room,  covered  with  that  sort 
of  paper  alwaj^s  used  to  decorate  a 
country  inn — on  the  unornamented  chim- 
ne3^-piece  of  fluted  freestone,  the  veiy 
aspect  of  which  gives  one  a  chill — on  the 
yellow  chairs  of  varnished  cane  which 
seemed  to  have  more  than  four  angles — 
on  the  open  night-table,  large  enough  for 
a  sergeant  of  voltigeurs  to  stand  upright 
in  it— on  the  scanty  rag  carpet  at  the  foot 
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of  a  tester-bed  with  chintz  curtains — he 
turned  g-ravely  to  Nanon  and  said  : 

''My  good  woman,  am  I  really  in  the 
house  of  Monsieur  Grandet,  the  former 
mayor  of  Saumur,  and  brother  of  Mon- 
sieur Grandet  of  Paris  ?  " 

''Yes,  sir,"  replied  Nanon,  with  sim- 
plicity, "  and  a  very  worth}',  excellent 
man  he  is.  Shall  I  help  you  to  undo 
your  trunks  ?  " 

"Faith,"  said  Charles,  recovering-  a 
little  of  his  self-possession,  thoug-h  by  no 
means  freed  from  his  astonishment,  "  I 
should  be  delighted  to  have  you  do  so, 
old  trooper  !  You  have  served  in.  the 
marines  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  haven't 
you?" 

"Ho!  ho!  oh!  oh!  what's  that?" 
cried  Nanon  ;  "  the  marines  of  the  Im- 
perial Guard — is  it  salted  ?  " 

"  Here,"  said  Charles,  more  puzzled 
than  ever,  "look  for  mj^  dressing-gown 
in  that  valise;  this  is  the  kej'"." 

Nanon  was  soon  astonished  at  the  sight 
of  a  dressing-gown  of  green  silk  embroid- 
ered with  flowers  of  gold  in  antique  de- 
signs. "  Are  3'ou  going  to  sleep  in  that  ?" 
said  she. 

"Yes,"  said  Charles. 

"Holy  Virgin!"  exclaimed  Nanon, 
' '  what  a  beautiful  thing  that  would  be 
for  the  front  of  our  parish  altar  !  My 
dear,  sweet,  good  sir,  give  that  to  the 
Church;  you  will  save  your  soul  if  3^ou 
do.  But  if  you  wear  it,  it  Avill  only  help 
you  to  lose  it.  Oh,  dear  !  how  beautiful 
you  look  !  I  must  call  Miss  Eugenie  to 
see  !  " 

"  Stop,  Nanon,  since  that's  j'-our  name," 
said  Charles,  "hold  your  tongue,  and  let 
me  go  to  bed.  I'll  arrange  ni}^  things  to- 
morrow, and  if  this  gown  pleases  your 
fancN^  so  much,  3^ou  shall  have  it  to  save 
your  own  soul.  I  am  too  nmch  of  a 
Christian  to  refuse  to  give  it  to  j'ou  when 
I  g"o  home,  and  then  you  ma^"-  make  what 
use  you  please  of  it." 

Nanon  was  motionless  with  surprise  at 
this  munificent  liberality,  which,  however, 
she  could  yet  hardly  believe  was  seriously 
intended. 

"Give  me  that  splendid  dress!"  she 
exclaimed    at  last,   moving  toward    the 


door  ;    "he  is  dreaming  already  !     Good- 
night, sir." 

"  Good-night,  Nanon,"  replied  Charles, 
as  she  closed  the  door. 

"What  have  I  come  here  for?"  he 
continued,  before  he  fell  asleep.  "My 
father  is  no  fool,  and  he  must  have  had 
a  reason  for  this  journey." 

"  How  handsome  my  cousin  is  !  "  mur- 
mured Eugenie  to  herself,  as  she  broke  off 
her  prayers,  which,  for  that  night,  were 
left  unfinished. 

Madame  Grandet  thought  nothing  of 
the  matter.  However,  she  heard,  through 
the  door  of  the  partition,  the  miser  walk- 
ing to  and  fro  in  his  room.  Like  all  timid 
women,  she  had  studied  the  character  of 
her  husband,  and,  as  the  seagull  foresees 
the  storm,  she  now,  by  certain  signs  im- 
perceptible to  others,  foresaw  the  tem- 
pest that  was  about  to  agitate  his  breast. 
On  such  occasions,  she,  to  use  her  own 
expression,  counterfeited  death! 

Old  Grandet  looked  at  the  door  leading 
to  his  laboratory,  and  said  to  himself, 
"  What  a  strange  idea  in  my  brother  to 
bequeath  me  his  son  !  A  pretty  inheri- 
tance, truly.  I  haven't  twenty  crowns 
to  give  away.  And  what  would  twenty 
crowns  be  to  that  fop,  who  stared  at  my 
barometer  as  if  he  wanted  to  throw  it 
in  the  fire  ?  "  Probably  the  old  man 
was  more  agitated  in  estimating  the  con- 
sequences of  this  fatal  will  than  was  his 
brother  when  he  wrote  it. 

"  I  shall  have  that  gown  of  gold  !  " 
said  Nanon,  who,  in  her  sleep,  saw  her- 
self arrayed  in  her  altar-piece;  and,  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life,  dreamed  of 
flowers,  and  carpets,  and  damask — as 
Eugenie  did  of  love. 


VII. 


There  are,  in  the  pure  and  monotonous 
life  of  young  maidens,  certain  delicious 
hours  when  the  sun  sheds  his  rays  into 
the  breast ;  when  the  flower  is  the  inter- 
preter of  thoughts  ;  when  the  palpitations 
of  the  heart  communicate  to  the  brain 
their  warm   fertility,  and   dissolve  ideas 
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into  a  vague  longing ;  hours  of  innocent 
sadness  and  sweet  joyousness.  When  in- 
fants first  begin  to  see,  they  smile  ;  wlien 
a  girl  perceives  sentiment  in  Nature,  she, 
too,  like  the  child,  smiles.  If  light  is  the 
first  love  of  life,  is  not  love  the  first  light 
of  the  heart?  This  hour  had  come  for 
Eugenie. 

Matinal — as  are  all  young  ladies  in  the 
provinces— she  rose  early  the  next  morn- 
ing, said  her  prayers,  and  commenced  the 
business  of  the  toilet — an  important  oc- 
cupation now,  and  henceforth  to  be  pur- 
sued with  a  definite  object.  She  first 
combed  down  smoothly  her  long  chestnut 
hair,  then  twisted  the  thick  tresses  around 
the  top  of  her  head,  carefully  braided 
them,  and  introduced  a  symmetrj^  into 
her  coiffure,  which  set  off  to  advantage 
the  timid  ingenuousness  of  her  face,  by 
adapting  the  simplicitj^  of  the  accessories 
to  the  naivete  of  the  lines.  Then,  wash- 
ing her  hands  several  times  in  pure  water, 
which  onl}^  made  them  more  and  more 
red,  she  looked  at  her  handsome  rounded 
arms,  and  asked  herself  what  her  cousin 
could  do  to  make  his  hands  so  soft  and 
white,  and  his  nails  so  well-formed.  She 
put  on  white  stockings  and  her  best-fit- 
ting shoes,  laced  her  corsets  tightl}-, 
without  skipping  a  single  eyelet,  and, 
wishing  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  to 
appear  well,  she  felt  the  satisfaction  of 
having  a  new  and  becoming  dress. 

When  her  toilet  was  accomplished,  she 
heard  the  town  clock  strike,  and  was  as- 
tonished to  find  it  no  later  than  seven ; 
the  desire  of  having  sufficient  time  to 
dress  herself  well,  had  induced  her  to 
rise  too  earl^^  As  she  was  ignorant  of 
the  art  of  turning  and  twisting  a  curl 
a  dozen  different  ways  to  study  its  effect, 
she  folded  her  arms,  seated  herself  by  the 
window,  and  contemplated  the  court,  the 
narrow  garden,  and  the  high  terraces 
that  overlooked  it ;  it  was  a  gloomy, 
circumscribed  view,  but  yet  not  want- 
ing in  the  elements  of  that  mysterious 
beauty  peculiar  to  solitary  places  and 
uncultivated  nature.    * 

Near  the  kitchen  was  a  well,  sur- 
rounded by  a  curb,  and  over  it  a  pulley, 
supported  in   a  branch   of  curved   iron, 


which  was  overrun  hy  the  red,  withered 
twigs  of  a  grape-vine  that  extended  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  house,  and  thence 
stretched  out  its  tortuous  branches  to  the 
Avoodshed,  where  the  logs  lay  piled  with 
the  uniformity  of  books  in  a  library.  The 
pavement  of  the  yard  had  that  dark  hue 
produced  by  time,  b^^  moss,  by  grass,  and 
by  the  want  of  being  trodden  on.  The 
thick  walls  were  clad  in  a  vesture  of 
green,  streaked  b}^  long,  brown  lines ; 
and  the  eight  steps  which  led  from  the 
bottom  of  the  yard  to  the  garden,  were 
disjointed  and  buried  under  a  moss  of 
shrubber\',  like  the  tomb  of  a  knight, 
interred  by  his  widow,  in  the  time  of 
the  Crusades.  On  the  coping  of  cor- 
roded stone  was  a  wooden  railing,  sep- 
arating the  yard  from  the  garden ;  it 
was  decayed,  and,  in  some  places,  fallen 
through,  and  the  whole  was  covered  with 
shrubs  and  creepers. 

On  each  side  of  the  open-work  gate  the 
gnarled  branches  of  a  stunted  apple-tree 
protruded  themselves.  The  garden  was 
divided  b}^  three  parallel  alle3^s,  separat- 
ing flower-beds  that  were  confined  by 
borders  of  box,  and  at  its  further  extrem- 
ity, at  the  foot  of  the  terrace,  was  an  arbor 
of  lindens.  On  one  side  were  raspberry 
bushes;  and  on  the  other,  an  immense 
walnut-tree,  that  spread  its  branches  al- 
most to  the  window  of  the  laboratory.  A 
clear  light  and  a  bright  sun,  common  to 
autumnal  days  on  the  shores  of  the  Loire, 
began  to  dissipate  the  gloss  that  night 
had  impressed  on  these  picturesque  ob- 
jects. 

Eugenie  now  discovered  charms,  which 
she  had  never  before  suspected  to  exist, 
in  the  aspect  of  things  around  her.  A 
thousand  confused  ideas  sprang  up  in  her 
mind  as  the  raj'S  of  the  sun  gathered 
strength ;  her  reflections  were  in  miison 
with  the  simplicity  of  the  landscape ;  and 
the  harmonies  of  her  heart  allied  them- 
selves to  the  harmonies  of  nature. 

When  the  sun  reached  a  part  of  the 
wall  whence  depended  the  Venns-hair, 
with  foliage  as  variable  as  the  throat  of 
a  pigeon,  celestial  ray§  of  hope  lighted  up 
the  future  for  Eugenie,  who,  from  this 
time  forth,  loved  this  side  of  the  wall  with 
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its  pale  flowers,  its  blue-bells,  and  withered 
leaves,  to  wliicli  a  remembrance  as  agree- 
able as  the  recollections  of  childhood  were 
inseparablj'^  connected. 

To  this  calm  succeeded  the  tumultuous 
emotions.  She  arose  frequently  from  her 
seat,  stood  before  her  mirror,  and  studied 
her  form  as  an  honest  author  ponders 
over  his  work,  criticising-  and  abusing-  it. 

"I  am  not  handsome  enough  for  him," 
thought  she. 

It  is  true,  the  poor-  girl  did  herself  in- 
justice ;  but  modesty,  or  rather  fear,  is 
one  of  the  first  qualities  of  love.  Eugenie 
certainly  belonged  to  a  class  of  females 
found  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life,  whose 
beauty  appears  vulgar ;  but  if  she  re- 
sembled the  Venus  of  Milo,  she  united  to 
the  characteristics  of  that  creation  the 
suavity  of  Christian  principles  which  puri- 
fied them  and  gave  them  a  tone  unknown 
to  tlie  ancient  sculptors.  She  had  a  large 
head ;  the  masculine  but  delicate  forehead 
of  the  Jupiter  of  Phidias  ;  and  g-ray  ej^'es, 
to  which  her  innocent  life  imparted  a  gush 
of  light.  The  features  of  her  round  and 
rosy  face  had  been  exaggerated  by  the 
small-pox ;  a  disease  that  was  so  mild 
with  her  as  not  to  leave  its  marks,  though 
it  had  injured  the  glossiness  of  her  skin, 
which,  nevertheless,  was  so  delicate  that 
her  mother's  kiss  alwa^^s  left  for  a  mo- 
ment a  red  mark  on  her  cheek.  Her  nose 
was  a  trifle  too  prominent,  yet  it  harmon- 
ized with  her  mouth,  that  was  ruddy  as  a 
carnation.  Her  neck  was  of  perfect  round- 
ness ;  her  swelling  bust  attracted  atten- 
tion and  set  one  a  dreaming ;  and  her  tall 
figure  lacked  only  acquired  grace.  There 
was  nothing  'pretty  about  Eugenie ;  she 
was  beautiful  with  that  beauty  so  easily 
overlooked,  and  which  the  artist  alone 
catches,  who,  searching  throughout  nat- 
ure for  the  model  of  the  celestial  purity 
of  the  Madonna's  countenance,  imagined 
by  Raphael,  would  have  immediately  dis- 
covered the  innate  nobility  of  soul  that 
shone  through  Eugenie's  eyes. 

Eugenie  was  still  on  the  threshold  of 
life,  where  we  cull  the  daisy  and  the  but- 
tercup with  a  delight  unfelt  thereafter ; 
and  as  she  passed  the  glass  she  saidag-ain 
to  herself  : 


"  I  am  not  handsome  enough  for  him." 

She  then  opened  her  door  and  listened 
if  any  one  was  stirring. 

"He  has  not  yet  risen, "  thought  she, 
as  she  heard  Nanon's  morning  cough,  and 
the  various  sounds  produced  bj^  that  faith- 
ful servant  as  she  swept  the  parlor,  lighted 
the  fire,  chained  the  dog,  and  talked  to 
the  beasts  in  the  stable,  Eugenie  soon 
descended  and  ran  to  Nanon,  who  was 
milking  the  cow. 

''  Nanon,"  said  she,  "  make  some  cream, 
good  Nanon,  for  my  cousin's  breakfast." 

"Why,  miss,"  said  Nanon,  laughing, 
"  I  ought  to  have  set  it  yesterdaj^ ;  I  can't 
make  cream.  How  handsome  your  cousin 
is  !  "  continued  she,  gratefully  remember- 
ing- his  liberal  promise  to  herself ;  "he  is 
a  darling,  a  real  darling.  You  didn't  see 
him  in  his  gold  and  silk  bed-gown,  as  I 
did.  And  his  linen  !  why,  it's  as  fine  as 
the  curate's  surplice." 

^'Nanon,"  said  Eugenie,  "let  us  have 
muffins  for  breakfast." 

"  And  who  will  give  me  wood,  and  flour, 
and  butter?"  replied  Nan  on ;  who,  as 
Grandet's  prime-minister,  sometimes  as- 
sumed great  importance  in  the  eyes  of 
both  the  mother  and  daughter.  "  Must 
I  steal  from  my  master  to  feed  your 
cousin  ?  Go  ask  him  for  flour,  butter, 
and  fuel ;  he  is  your  father,  and  perhaps 
will  give  them  to  you.  Here  he  comes 
now  to  give  out  the  provision  for  the  day, 
and—" 

Eugenie  escaped  into  the  garden,  terri- 
fied at  hearing  the  stairs  creak  under  the 
old  man's  footsteps.  She  already  felt 
the  effect  of  that  innate  modesty  and  that 
peculiar  consciousness  of  our  own  happi- 
ness which  makes  us  think,  and  perhaps 
not  without  reason,  that  our  thoughts 
are  engraven  on  our  brow  and  legible  to 
all  whom  we  meet. 

She  was  not  long  in  discovering  the 
cold  destitution  of  her  father's  house,  and 
a  feeling  akin  to  ill-humor  arose  in  her 
breast  as  she  reflected  on  her  inabilitj^ 
to  make  her  home  correspond  to  the  ele- 
gance of  her  cousin.  A  passionate  desire 
to  do  something  for  him  took  possession 
of  her — and  what  should  it  be  ?  She  did 
not  know.     For  the  first  time  in  her  life 
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she  was  afraid  of  meeting-  her  father ; 
she  saw  in  him  the  master  of  her  fate, 
and  believed  herself  guilt}^  of  a  fault  in 
hiding-  her  thoughts  from  him.  She 
walked  about  precipitately,  wondering 
what  made  the  air  so  pure,  the  rays  of 
the  sun  so  enlivening,  and  she  began  to 
draw  from  each  a  moral  warmth  and  a 
new  existence. 


VIII. 


While  she  was  endeavoring  to  invent 
some  plan  for  obtaining  the  muffins,  a 
dispute  arose  between  her  father  and 
Nanon  in  the  kitchen, 

"  Is  there  any  of  yesterday's  bread  left, 
Nanon?"  said  the  miser,  unlocking  the 
store-room  door. 

''Not  a  crumb,  sir,"  replied  Nanon. 

Old  Grandet  took  up  a  large,  round 
loaf,  molded  in  a  flat  vessel  such  as  they 
use  for  baking  in  Anjou,  and  was  about 
to  cut  it,  when  Nanon  said  : 

"  There  are  five  of  us  to-day,  sir." 

"That's  true,"  said  Grandet;  "but 
your  loaves  weigh  six  pounds,  so  there 
will  be  some  over.  Besides,  young  men 
from  Paris  never  eat  bread." 

"Then  they  eat  frippe,^'  said  Nanon. 

In  Anjou,  frippe — a  word  of  the  popu- 
lar lexicon — means  the  accompaniments 
of  bread,  from  the  butter  spread  on  a 
slice  of  bread,  to  peach  sweetmeats,  the 
most  distinguished  of  frippes.  But  all 
who  in  childhood  have  licked  off  the 
frippe,  and  left  the  bread,  will  under- 
stand Nanon's  expression. 

"No,"  replied  Grandet;  "they  eat 
neither  frippe  nor  bread  ;  they  are  like 
A'oung  women  engaged  to   be  married." 

After  having  parsimoniously  dealt  out 
the  daih'  fare,  and  carefully  locked  his 
closets  and  slore-room,  the  old  man  was 
turning  his  steps  toward  the  orchard, 
when  Nanon  stopped  him,  saying  : 

"Well,  then,  sir,  give  me  some  flour 
and  butter,  and  I  will  make  a  muffin  for 
the  children." 

"  Do  you  intend,"  cried  old  Grandet, 
sharply,  "to  put  m3'  house  to  pillage  for 
the  sake  of  my  nephew  ?  " 


"'  I  don't  think  any  more  of  your  nephew 
than  of  your  dog,"  replied  Nanon  shrewd- 
13^,  drawing  back;  from  a  false  step ;  "no, 
no  more  than  you  think  of  him  yourself. 
You've  happened  to  give  me  only  six 
lumps  of  sugar,"  she  continued,  "and  I 
want  eight." 

"  Why,  Nanon,"  said  Grandet,  both 
angry  and  surprised,  "  what  has  got  into 
your  head  ?  I  have  never  seen  you  be- 
have so  before.  Are  you  mistress  here  ? 
You  shall  have  but  six  lumps." 

"  Then  what  will  ,your  nephew  sweeten 
his  coffee  with  ?"  boldly  demanded  Nanon. 

"With  two  lumps,"  said  Grandet,  "and 
I  will  do  without  an3^" 

"You  do  without  sugar  at  your  age ?  " 
cried  Nanon.  "  I'd  rather  buy  yow  some 
with  my  own  money." 

"  Mind  3^our  own  business,  Nanon,"  was 
all  the  thanks  the  poor  servant  got  for 
her  liberal  it}'. 

Notwithstanding  the  fall  in  the  price  of 
sugar,  that  commodity  was  still  the  most 
costly  of  the  old  cooper's  purchases — and 
worth  always  at  least  six  francs  a  pound, 
in  his  estimation.  The  necessitj^  of  econo- 
mizing it  under  the  Empire  had  become 
one  of  his  most  unconquerable  habits,  and 
was  as  strong  now  as  when  there  was 
occasion  for  its  practice. 

However,  the  silliest  woman  in  the  world 
has  sense  enough  to  dissemble  when  she 
has  a  point  to  gain ;  and  now  Nanon 
abandoned  the  sugar  for  the  sake  of 
the  muffins. 

"Mademoiselle  Eugenie,"  cried  she, 
out  of  the  window,  "  didn't  you  say  you 
wanted  a  muffin  for  breakfast  ?  " 

"  No,  no,"  said  Eugenie  in  alarm. 

"Well,  Nanon,"  said  Grandet,  at  the 
sound  of  his  daughter's  voice,  "take 
these,"  and  he  gave  her  some  flour  and  a 
few  ounces  of  butter,  in  addition  to  the 
piece  he  had  previously'-  cut  oft". 

"  I  must  have  some  wood  for  the  oven," 
continued  the  inexorable  Nanon. 

"Take  what  you  need,"  replied  Gran- 
det, in  a  sorrowful  tone ;  "  but  while  you 
are  about  it,  3'ou  must  make  a  fruit-tart, 
and  cook  the  dinner  in  the  oven,  so  that 
you  will  not  want  two  fires." 

"Oh,  you  need  not  tell  me  that,"  said 
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Nanon,  knowingly;  and  her  master  be- 
stowed on  her  a  look  almost  paternal  at  a 
reply  so  consonant  to  his  wishes. 

After  a  time  old  Grandet  returned  from 
the  orchard  with  the  fruit,  and  Miien  he 
had  arrang-ed  the  first  dishful  on  the 
kitchen  table,  ISTanon  remarked  : 

*'Do  see,  sir,  what  handsome  boots  your 
nephew  wears  !  What  beautiful  leather  ! 
and  how  nicely  it  smells  !  must  I  brush 
them  with  jowo  egg  blacking?  " 

"I  believe,  Nanon,"  replied  Grandet, 
"that  the  egg  would  spoil  that  leather. 
You  must  tell  him  that  you  don't  know 
how  to  polish  morocco,  and  then  he  wall 
buy  some  blacking  for  himself." 

''Do  you  not  intend,"  said  ISTanon,  ''to 
have  meat  once  or  twice  a  week  on  account 
of—" 

"Yes." 

"  Shall  I  go  to  market  ?  " 

"  No.  The  farmers  will  furnish  chickens, 
and  I  will  tell  Cornoiller  to  shoot  some 
crows — they  make  the  best  soup  in  the 
world." 

"  Don't  those  birds  eat  dead  people  ?  " 

"  You're  a  fool,  ISTanon  !  They  eat  as 
every  one  does,  just  w^hat  they  can  get. 
Don't  we  all  live  on  dead  people  ?  What 
are  inheritances  ?  " 

Grandet  now  looked  at  his  watch,  and 
finding  that  he  had  a  good  half-hour  be- 
fore breakfast,  went  to  Eugenie,  and,  kiss- 
ing her,  said : 

"Would  you  like  to  take  a  walk  along 
the  river  in  my  meadows  ?  I  have  some- 
thing to  do  there." 

Eugenie  went  for  her  straw  bonnet, 
lined  with  pink,  and  father  and  daughter 
walked  down  the  street  toward  the  Loire. 

"Where  are  you  going  so  early  ?  "  said 
the  notary,  Cruchot,  meeting  them. 

"  To  see  about  something,"  said  Gran- 
det. 

Whenever  Father  Grandet  went  to  see 
about  something,  the  notary  knew  hy  ex- 
perience that  something  was  to  be  gained 
from  him  ;  so  he  accompanied  him. 

"  Come  along,  Cruchot,"  said  Grandet; 
"since  you  are  a  friend  of  mine,  I  will 
show  you  the  folly  of  planting  poplars  in 
a  good  soil." 

Cruchot  opened  his  eyes  in  amazement. 


"  Do  3'ou  reckon  for  nothing,"  said  he, 
"the  sixty  thousand  francs  you  touched, 
for  your  poplars  ?  What  a  lucky  man 
you  were  !  to  fell  your  trees  at  the  very 
moment  when  white  wood  was  scarce  in 
Nantes,  and  sell  them  at  thirty  francs 
each." 

"  Cruchot,"  said  Grandet,  as  they 
reached  his  magnificent  prairies  on  the 
banks  of  the  Loire,  where  thirty  laborers 
were  busy  clearing,  filling,  and  leveling 
the  ground  lately  occupied  by  the  poplars, 
"  see  how^  much  soil  a  poplar  takes!  thirty- 
two  feet  for  each  one.  ISTow,  on  this  line 
I  had  three  hundred  poplars.  Three  hun 
— hun — hundred  times  thirty — t — t — t — 
two  f — f — feet :  take  tw — tw — twice  a» 
much  on  the  sides,  is  fifteen  hundred  ; 
the  rows  in  the  middle  as  much  more ; 
now  p — p — p — put  three  th — th — th — 
thousand  stacks  of  hay — " 

"Well,"  said  Cruchot,  to  help  his 
friend  along,  "three  thousand  stacks  of 
hay,  like  this,  are  worth  eighteen  hundred 
francs." 

"  S — s — say  two  thousand  on  account  of 
the  second  crop,"  said  Grandet.  "Well, 
ca — ca — calculate  what  two  th — th — thou- 
sand francs  a  year  for  f — f — f — forty  years 
withcomp — p — pound  in — in — in — interest, 
wh — wh — W'hich,  j^ou  know — " 

"Call  it  a  hundred  thousand  francs," 
said  the  notary'". 

"Agreed  !  "  replied  Grandet  ;  "it  is 
just  one  h — h — hundred  thousand  francs. 
Well,  then,"  continued  he,  stammering 
no  longer,  "two  thousand  five  hundred 
poplars  in  forty  years  produced  but  sev- 
enty-five thousand  francs.  It  is  a  loss, 
3'ou  see;  I  found  that  out;  I,  myself," 
and  he  raised  himself  up  in  his  shoes  as 
he  made  the  disclosure.  "  Hereafter," 
he  continued,  "  I  am  going  to  plant  pop- 
lars on  the  very  edge  of  the  river ;  they 
will  then  grow  at  the  expense  of  the  gov- 
ernment;" and  as  he  spoke,  he  gave  to 
the  wen  on  his  nose  a  slight  motion,  equiv- 
alent to  an  ironical  smile  of  the  lips. 

The  stupefied  Cruchot  w^as  ready  to 
adore  the  sagacity  of  Grandet.  "It  is 
clear,"  said  he,  "that  poplars  should  be 
planted  in  a  barren  soil." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  the  cooper. 
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Eugenie  regarded  the  sublime  scenery 
of  the  Loire  Avithout  heeding  her  father's 
calculations  ;  but  she  lent  an  ear  when 
Cruchot  said  to  Grand et : 

*-'So  you  have  sent  for  yonv  nephew 
from  Paris.  It's  the  town-talk  of  Sau- 
mur  ;  and  I  suppose  I  shall  soon  have  to 
draw  up  the  contract." 

"  Y — y — y — you  have  got  up  very  early 
in  the  m — m — m — morning  t — t — t — to  tell 
rae  that,"  said  Grandet,  with  a  move- 
ment of  his  wen.  ''But  my  old  c — c — c — 
comrade,  I  will  be  frank  and  t— t — t — tell 
you  what  you  w — ^w — wish  to  find  out.  I 
would  sooner  throw  vaj  daughter  in  the 
Loire  than  to  give  her  to  her  cousin  ;  you 
iiaay  an — an — an — announce  that.  But 
no  ;  1 — 1— let  them  talk." 

This  answer  fell  upon  Eugenie  like  a 
thunderbolt.  All  her  fair  visions  and 
bright  hopes  were  annihilated  b^'"  a  word. 
She  had,  in  imagination,  attached  herself 
to  Charles  by  every  tie  that  binds  souls 
together ;  and  henceforth  sorrow  was  to 
strengthen  them.  Is  it  not  the  destinj^  of 
woman  to  be  more  touched  by  the  pomp 
of  woe  than  with  the  splendors  of  fortune? 

"How,"  thought  she,  bitterly,  "have 
the  feelings  of  a  father  been  extinguished 
in  my  father's  heart?"  Of  what  crime 
was  her  cousin  guilty  ?  Already  her 
growing  affection,  itself  a  mystery  to 
her,  invested  Charles  with  m3'stery. 
She  returned  toward  her  home,  trem- 
bling in  every  limb ;  and  when  she 
reached  the  old  dark  street,  so  cheerful 
to  her  at  the  commencement  of  her  walk, 
she  foimd  that  its  aspect  was  sad,  and 
breathed  of  the  melancholy  that  time 
and  things  had  shed  over  it.  She  wanted 
not  one  of  the  signs  of  love. 

As  they  approached  the  house,  she  left 
her  father's  side,  ran  on  before  liim, 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  waited  for  him 
to  come  up ;  but  he  stopped  short  as  he 
saw  a  newspaper  in  Cruchot's  hand. 

"How  are  stocks?  "  said  he. 

Cruchot  opened  the  paper,  which  he 
had  just  received  by  the  post  from  Paris, 
saying:  "You  had  better  take  my  ad- 
vice ;  there  is  still  twenty  per  cent  to 
be  gained  in  two  3^ears  besides  the  high 
interest  they  bear  ;  five  thousand  livres  a 


year  interest,  for  eighty  thousand  francs 
capital ;  they  are  now  at  80/.  50c." 

"We  will  see  about  it,"  replied  Gran- 
det,  stroking  his  chin. 

"My  God  !  "  exclaimed  Cruchot. 

"What's  the  matter  ?"  said  Grandet. 

Cruchot  handed  him  the  paper,  pointed 
to  a  paragraph,  and  said,  merely  :  "  Read 
that." 

The  miser  took  the  paper  and  read  : 

"  Monsieur  Grandet,  one  of  the  most  re- 
spectable merchants  of  Paris,  yesterdaj'' 
shot  himself  through  the  head,  after  ap- 
pearing on  'change  as  usual.  He  had  pre- 
viously sent  his  resignation  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  also 
resigned  his  office  at  the  Tribunal  de  Com- 
merce. The  failure  of  Messieurs  A.  &  S., 
his  banker  and  notarj^  ruined  him.  The 
high  consideration  in  which  Monsieur 
Grandet  Avas  held,  and  the  credit  he  en. 
joyed,  was  such,  that,  without  doubt,  he 
could  have  obtained  relief  at  the  Place  de 
Paris.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that 
this  truly  honorable  man  should  have 
yielded  to  the  first  burst  of  despair,"  etc. 

"I  knew  this,"  said  Grandet  to  the 
notary ;  and  the  words  froze  the  blood  of 
the  latter,  despite  his  prof  essional  impassi- 
bility, when  he  reflected  that  probably  the 
unfortunate  man  had  applied  for  aid  to  his 
rich  brother  and  been  refused. 

"And  his  son  so  cheerful  last  night — " 

"  He  knows  nothing  of  it  yet,"  replied 
Grandet,  with  the  same  composure. 

"Good-morning,  Monsieur  Grandet," 
said  Cruchot,  hastening  off  with  his  news 
to  reassure  the  desponding  president. 


IX. 


When  Grandet  entered  his  house,  he 
found  the  breakfast  ready.  Madame 
Grandet,  on  whose  neck  Eugenie  leaped 
with  that  overflowing  of  the  heart,  caused 
by  sudden  and  secret  sorrow,  was  already 
on  her  perched-up  chair,  busily  knitting 
sleeves  for  the  winter. 

"You  need    not  wait,"    said    Nanon, 
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coming'  softly  downstairs;  "the  boy 
sleeps  like  a  cherubim !  How  handsome 
he  looks  with  his  eyes  shut  !  " 

"Let  him  sleep,"  said  Grandet ;  "he 
will  wake  soon  enough  to  hear  bad  news." 

"What  has  happened?"  inquired  Eu- 
genie, alarmed  at  the  tone  in  which  her 
father  spoke ;  her  mother  had  not  dared 
to  ask  the  question. 

"  His  father  has  blown  his  brains  out," 
said  Grandet,  coolly. 

"  My  uncle  !  "  exclaimed  Eugenie. 

"  Poor  young  man  !  "  exclaimed  her 
mother. 

"Yes,  poor  enough!"  said  Grandet; 
**he  is  not  worth  a  sou." 

"Well,  he  sleeps  as  if  he  was  king  of 
the  whole  earth,"  said  Nanon,  in  a  sub- 
dued done. 

Eugenie  was  unable  to  eat.  Her  heart 
was  wrung  as  a  woman's  heart  is  always 
wrung,  when,  for  the  first  time,  compas- 
sion, excited  by  the  misfortunes  of  him 
she  loves,  takes  possession  of  her  whole 
being.  She  dropped  her  fork  and  wept 
aloud. 

"You  did  not  know  your  uncle  !  "  said 
her  father,  giving  her  a  look  like  that  of 
a  famished  tiger  ;  "why  do  you  cry  ?  " 

"Sir,"  said  Nanon,  sturdily,  "who 
could  help  feeling  sorry  for  this  poor 
young  man,  who  sleeps  like  a  top,  and 
does  not  know  what  is  in  store  for  him  ?  " 

"Hold  your  tongue,  Nanon,"  said  the 
miser  ;  "'  I  am  not  speaking  to  you." 

Eugenie  learned  at  this  moment  that  a 
woman  who  loves  should  always  conceal 
her  feelings.     She  made  no  repl^-. 

"  Nothing  must  be  said  to  him  about 
this  till  my  return,"  said  Grandet.  "  I 
am  going  now  to  mark  out  the  line  for 
trenching  the  meadows,  but  I  will  be  back 
at  noon  for  lunch.  After  that  I  will  tell 
my  nephew  his  situation.  As  for  you, 
mademoiselle,"  he  added,  turning  to 
Eugenie,  "if  it  is  for  that  coxcomb  you 
are  crying,  we  have  had  enough  of  it. 
He  shall  start  right  off  for  India,  and 
you  will  not  see  him  again."  And,  so 
saying,  he  went  to  his  meadows. 

"Oh,  mother!  I  am  suffocating!" 
cried  poor  Eugenie,  the  moment  they 
were  alone. 
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Madame  Grandet,  seeing  her  daughter 
deadly  pale,  opened  the  window  to  give 
her  air. 

"I  am  better  now,"  said  Eugenie,  in  a 
few  moments. 

This  strong  emotion,  developed  in  a 
nature  until  now  apparently  calm  and 
cold,  reached  even  Madame  Grandet, 
who  gazed  at  her  daughter  with  that 
sympathetic  intuition  that  all  mothers 
are  endowed  with,  and  guessed  the  truth. 
And,  indeed,  the  life  of  the  celebrated 
Hungarian  sisters,  attached  to  each  other 
by  an  error  of  nature,  was  not  more  inti- 
mate than  that  of  Eugenie  and  her 
mother. 

"My  poor  child!"  said  she,  clasping 
Eugenie  in  her  arms  and  placing  Eu- 
genie's head  on  her  bosom,  "  my  poor 
child  !  " 

At  this  expression  of  tenderness,  Eu- 
genie raised  her  head,  interrogated  her 
mother's  face  with  a  scrutinizing  look,  as 
if  to  read  her  inmost  thoughts,  and  said, 
in  reply  :  "Why  send  him  to  India?  If 
he  is  unhappy,  ought  he  not  to  remain 
here  among  his  relatives  ?  " 

"  That  would  seem  most  natural,  my 
child,"  replied  her  mother;  "but  your 
father  has  his  reasons,  and  we  must  re- 
spect them." 

The  mother  and  daughter  seated  them- 
selves in  silence ;  one  on  her  high  seat, 
the  other  in  her  low  armchair,  and  both 
resumed  their  work.  After  a  few  mo- 
ments, Eugenie,  oppressed  with  grati- 
tude for  the  sympathy  that  her  mother 
had  shown,  kissed  Madame  Grandet 's 
hand,  exclaiming  :  "  Dear  mother  !  how 
good  you  are !  " 

These  words  caused  the  old  maternal 
face,  dimmed  by  many  sorrows,  to  irradi- 
ate with  pleasure. 

"  Do  you  think  him  handsome  ?  "  pur- 
sued Eugenie. 

Madame  Grandet  replied  by  a  smile 
only ;  but,  after  an  interval  of  silence, 
she  said,  in  a  low  voice : 

"  Can  it  be  that  you  love  him  already  ? 
That  would  be  unfortunate." 

"Why  so?"  replied  Eugenie.  "He 
pleases  you,  he  pleases  Nanon,  and  why 
shouldn't    he  please  me?     Come,  mam- 
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ma,  let  us  set  the  table  for  his  break- 
fast." 

She  according-ly  flung-  her  work  aside, 
and  her  mother  did  the  same.  Eug-enie 
then  called  Nanon. 

"What  do  you  want  now,  Made- 
moiselle ? "   said  the  servant. 

"You  can  get  the  cream  ready  by 
noon,  Nanon?"  asked  Eug-enie. 

"  Oh,  3-es  ;  certainl3^" 

"  And,  Nanon,  make  his  coffee  very 
strong","  continued  Eugenie.  "I  have 
heard  Monsieur  des  Grassins  say  that 
they  make  coffee  very  strong  in  Paris." 

"  And  where  do  you  expect  me  to  get 
it?" 

"  Buy  it." 

"  And  if  the  old  gentleman  meets  me  ?" 

"  He  has  gone  to  the  meadows." 

"I'll  run,  then,"  said  Nanon.  "But 
remember,  the  grocer,  when  I  went  to 
bu}-^  the  bougie,  asked  me  if  the  three 
Magi  were  at  our  house.  The  whole  town 
will  find  out  our  doings,  and  it  ma}'  come 
back  to  your  father." 

"And  if  it  should,"  added  Madame 
Grandet,  "j^our  father  is  capable  of  beat- 
ing us." 

"Well,"  answered  Eugenie,  "'if  he 
beats  us,  we  will  receive  the  blows  on  our 
knees." 

Madame  Grandet  raised  her  ej^es  to 
heaven,  and  Nanon  vanished.  Eugenie 
spread  a  clean  cloth  on  the  table,  and 
went  into  the  garret  for  some  bunches  of 
grapes  which  she  had  hung  on  the  ropes 
there.  She  stepped  lightly  along  the 
corridor,  so  as  not  to  disturb  her  cousin, 
and  as  she  passed  his  door,  she  could  not 
forbear  to  pause  a  moment  and  listen  to 
his  measured  breathing. 

"Sorrow  watches  while  he  sleeps," 
thought  she. 

She  then  went  into  the  garden  for  the 
greenest  vine-leaves,  and  arranged  her 
grapes  as  coquettishly  as  an  experienced 
butler  could  have  done.  She  levied  on 
the  pears  in  the  kitchen,  which,  however, 
her  father  had  counted,  and  disposed 
them  in  pyramids  among  the  leaves.  She 
came,  went,  ran,  jumped.  She  would 
willingly  have  pillaged  the  house,  but  her 
father  had  all  the  keys. 


Nanon  returned  with  two  fresh  eggs, 
and  when  Eugenie  spied  them,  she  was 
ready  to  hug  the  woman  for  J03'. 

"  The  farmer  of  La  Lande,  Cornoiller," 
said  Nanon,  "had  a  basket  of  them,  and 
he  gave  me  these,  to  make  himself  agree- 
able, the  old  fellow  !  " 

At  length,  after  two  hours  of  assiduity, 
during  which  Eugenie  quitted  her  work 
twenty  times  to  superintend  the  boiUng 
of  the  coffee,  and  to  listen  to  the  noise  her 
cousin  made  in  rising,  she  succeeded  in 
preparing  a  very  simple  and  inexpensive 
breakfast,  yet  a  breakfast  that  was  ter- 
ribly out  of  keeping  with  the  customs  of 
the  house. 

The  mid-daj^  meal  was  always  eaten 
standing,  and  consisted  of  a  little  bread, 
with  fruit  or  butter,  and  a  glass  of  wine. 
As  Eugenie  now  cast  a  look  at  the  table, 
drawn  to  the  side  of  the  fire — at  the  arm- 
chair in  front  of  her  cousin's  plate,  the 
two  dishes  of  fruit,  the  egg-cup,  and  the 
bottle  of  wine,  the  bread,  and  the  sugar 
heaped  on  a  saucer,  she  trembled  from 
head  to  foot,  for  she  just  then  thought 
what  her  father's  look  would  be  if  he 
should  come  in  at  that  moment ;  and  she 
watched  the  clock  with  great  anxiety, 
calculating  in  her  own  mind  the  chances 
that  her  cousin  would  have  time  to  break- 
fast before  her  father  returned. 

"  Do  not  feel  badly  about  this,  my 
dear,"  said  her  mother,  perceiving  her 
anxiety ;  "if  your  father  comes,  I  will 
take  it  upon  myself." 

"  My  dear,  dear  mother  !  "  exclaimed 
Eugenie,  and  her  ej'es  filled  Avith  tears  as 
she  spoke,  "  I  have  never  loved  you  half 
enough  until  now." 

The  object  of  all  this  disturbance,  this 
solicitude,  this  sudden  though  deep  affec- 
tion, after  making  a  thousand  turns  in 
his  room,  interspersed  with  whistling  and 
singing,  at  last  descended  to  the  parlor. 
He  had  made  his  toilet  with  as  much 
nicety  and  care  as  if  he  were  in  the  cha- 
teau of  the  noble  lady  who  was  traveling 
in  Scotland.  He  entered  Avith  the  affable 
and  stniling  air  so  becoming  to  3'outh, 
and  which  Eugenie  beheld  with  a  sorrow- 
ful satisfaction.  He  had  taken  in  good 
part  his  disappoiiftment  about  the  cha- 
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teau  in  Anjou,  and  accosting-  his  aunt  in 
a  cheerful  tone  : 

' '  I  liope  jou  rested  well  last  night,  my 
dear  aunt,  and  a'OU,  my  cousin  ?  "  said  he. 

"  Quite  well,  I  thank  you,"  answered 
Madame  Grandet ;  *'  how  did  you  rest  ?  " 

''  Oh,  I  slept  delightfully. " 

"You  must  be  hungry,"  said  Eugenie, 
"and  3^our  breakfast  is  ready," 

"  I  never  breakfast  before  noon  at 
home,"  said  Charles,  "and  that  is  vciy 
usual  hour  for  rising ;  but  here  I  will  be 
governed  bj^  you."  He  then  pulled  out 
his  watch,  tl:ie  most  delicious  little  flat 
watch  that  Breguet  ever  made.  "It  is 
but  eleven,"  he  added  ;  "I  am  quite 
early." 

"  Early  !  "    echoed   Madame    Grandet. 

"Early,"  said  Charles  ;  "but  I  wanted 
to  arrange  my  affairs;  and  now  I  will 
willingly  eat  something — any  trifle  :  a 
fowl,  or  a  partridge." 

"  Holy  Virgin  !  "  exclaimed  Nanon  to 
herself,  as  she  overheard  the  last  re- 
mark. 

"A  partridge!"  thought  Eugenie; 
and  at  the  moment  she  would  have 
given  all   her  savings  for  a  partridge. 

"Take  a  seat  at  the  table,"  said  Ma- 
dame Grandet. 

The  dandy  sank  into  the  armchair  as  a 
pretty  woman  seats  herself  on  a  divan. 
Eugenie  and  her  mother  took  chairs  near 
him. 

"  Do  you  live  here  all  the  time  ?"  asked 
Charles,  who  found  the  room  more  un- 
sightly hy  day  than  by  candle-light. 

"Always,"  replied  Eugenie,  "except 
in  the  vintage,  when  we  go  to  help  Nanon, 
and  lodge  in  the  Abbey  of  Noyers." 

"Do  3^ou  never  walk  out?"  pursued 
Charles. 

"  Sometimes  of  a  Sunday,  after  vespers, 
if  the  weather  is  fine,"  said  his  aunt,  "we 
go  on  the  bridge,  or  into  the  meadows, 
when  they  are  mown." 

'•'Have  you  a  theater  here?"  inquired 
the  young  man. 

"What  !"  exclaimed  Madame  Grandet. 
"  Do  you  ever  go  to  a  play,  and  look  at 
actors  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  that  is  a 
mortal  sin? " 

"Here,    my    dear    sir,"    said    Nanon, 


bringing  in  the  eggs,  "we  will  give  you 
chickens  in  the  shell." 

"Ah,  fresh  eggs  !  "  said  Charles,  who, 
like  all  people  accustomed  to  luxury,  had 
forgotten  about  the  partridge  ;  "  these 
will  be  delicious  if  you  bring  me  some 
butter  with  them." 

"  Butter  !  "  cried  Nanon,  bluntly  ; 
"very  well;  then  you  can't  have  the 
muffins." 

"  Bring  the  butter,  Nanon  !  "  said  Eu- 
genie. 

Meantime,  the  young  lady  watched  her 
cousin  cutting  his  bread  in  strips,  and 
took  as  much  interest  in  the  sight  as  the 
most  sensitive  grisette  of  Paris  could  take 
in  seeing  a  melodrama  performed  in  which 
innocence  is  triumphant.  It  is  true, 
Charles's  manners  were  as  coquettish,  as 
elegant,  and  as  thoroughbred  as  those  of 
the  most  fastidious  female ;  for  he  had 
been  educated  by  a  kind  and  graceful 
mother,  and  accomplished  by  a.  lady  a  la 
mode. 

There  is,  in  the  pity  and  tenderness  of  a 
young  girl,  an  influence  reall}^  magnetic  ; 
and  Charles,  finding  himself  the  object  of 
his  cousin's  and  aunt's  kind  attention, 
could  not  escape  the  power  of  sentiments 
which,  so  to  speak,  inundated  hira.  He 
gave  Eugenie  a  look  full  of  kindness  and 
affection ;  and  perceived,  as  he  regarded 
her  longer,  the  exquisite  harmony  of  feat- 
ure in  her  pure  face,  her  natural  grace, 
and  the  magic  clearness  of  her  eyes,  where 
sparkled  the  freshest,  earliest  thoughts 
of  love* 

"  Upon  my  word,  my  fair  cousin,"  said 
he,  "  if  you  were  in  a  front  box,  and  full 
dress,  at  the  opera,  you  would  make  the 
men  covetous,  and  the  women  jealous." 

This  compliment  caused  Eugenie's  heart 
to  palpitate  with  joy,  yet  she  said  timidly  : 

"  Do  not,  cousin,  make  a  jest  of  a  poor, 
simple  provincial." 

"  If  you  knew  me,"  said  Charles,  "you 
would  know  that  I  abhor  raillery.  It 
withers  the  heart  and  chills  the  feelings. 
The  reason  of  this  dislike  may  be,"  he 
added,  "that  I  have  no  wit  to  make  fun 
of  others ;  and,  indeed,  this  defect  is  a 
great  disadvantage  to  me ;  for  in  Paris  a 
man  is  all  the  same  as  assassinated  by  the 
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saying,  'He  is  very  good-hiearted,'  which 
means,  '  He  is  as  stupid  as  a  rhinoceros.' 
But  as  I  am  rich,  and  known  to  be  a  dead 
shot  with  a  pistol,  the  jesters  pay  me  a 
certain  deference." 

"  What  you  say,  nephew,  g-ives  proof 
of  a  good  heart,"  said  the  aunt. 

"You  have  a  beautiful  ring-,"  said 
Eugenie  ;  "  is  it  rude  to  ask  to  see  it  ?  " 

Charles  held  forth  his  hand  as  he  took 
the  ring  from  his  finger,  and  Eugenie 
blushed   as   she  touched   his   rosy  nails. 

"See,  mamma,  how  beautiful  it  is!" 
said  she. 

"  It  is  solid  gold  !  "  exclaimed  Nanon, 
who  had  just  brought  in  the  coffee. 

*' What's  that?"  said  Charles,  eying 
suspiciously  the  brown,  glazed  earthen- 
ware coffee-pot,  with  a  ring  of  ashes 
around  the  bottom. 

"It  is  boiled  coffee,"  said  Nanon. 

"My  dear  aunt,"  replied  Charles,  "I 
shall  leave  at  least  one  benevolent  token 
of  my  sojourn  with  you.  I  will  teach  you 
how  to  make  coffee  in  a  coffee-pot,  a  la 
Chaptal."  And  he  attempted  to  explain 
the  plan  of  the  Chaptal  coffee-pot. 

"  Well !  "  said  Nanon,  after  hearing 
him  out,  "  if  it  has  as  many  fussifications 
as  that  comes  to,  it  would  take  a  lifetime 
to  understand  it.  I  shall  never  make 
coffee  after  that  fashion.  I  wonder  who 
would  cut  the  grass  for  the  cow,  while  I 
was  about  the  coffee  ?  " 

"  I  would  !  "  cried  Eugenie,  not  know- 
ing exactly  what  she  said,  but  eager  to 
remove  all  obstacles  from  a  course  rec- 
ommended by  Charles. 

"Child!"  exclaimed  her  mother,  gaz- 
ing fondly  at  her.  And  at  this  moment, 
as  if  by  common  consent,  the  grief  about 
to  overwhelm  this  thoughtless  and  un- 
fortunate young  man,  seemed  to  come  to 
the  recollection  of  the  three  women ;  they 
became  silent,  and  regarded  him  with 
looks  of  commiseration  that  arrested  his 
attention. 

"What  is  the  matter,  cousin?  "said 
he. 

"  Hush  !  "  said  Madame  Grandet  to 
Eugenie,  who  was  about  to  reply  ;  "you 
know  your  father  intends  to  speak  to 
Monsieur — " 


"Call  me  Charles,"  interrupted  the 
young  man. 

"  Is  your  name  Charles  ?  What  a 
pretty  name  !  "  said  Eugenie. 

Misfortunes  anticipated — troubles  which 
have  a  vague,  indefinable  presentiment — 
almost  always  come  upon  us ;  and  now 
these  three  women,  who  had  thought  of 
and  dreaded  the  premature  return  of  old 
Grandet  from  the  meadows,  were  startled 
at  his  knock. 

"That's  papa!"  said  Eugenie;  and 
she  seized  the  saucer  of  sugar  from  the 
table,  leaving,  however,  some  lumps  on 
the  cloth.  Nanon  carried  off  the  egg-cup 
and  shells,  and  Madame  Grandet  stood 
up  like  a  frightened  doe.  There  was,  in 
short,  a  universal  panic,  and  Charles,  on 
his  part,  was,  for  a  moment,  lost  in  as- 
tonishment. 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  he  asked  again. 

"  Papa  is  coming,"  said  Eugenie. 

"  And  what  then  ?  "  continued  Charles. 

The  old  man  entered,  cast  a  scrutiniz- 
ing look  over  the  table,  and  understood 
the  whole  in  a  moment. 

"So  !  "  said  he,  "you  have  been  feast- 
ing, nepheAv  ?  Well !  Very  well !  Ex- 
tremely well !  When  the  cat  is  on  the 
roof,  the  mice  maj''  play  on  the  floor." 

"Feasting!"  thought  Charles,  unable 
to  suspect  what  were  the  customs  of  the 
house. 

"  Give  me  va.j  glass,  Nanon,"  said  the 
miser. 

Eugenie  brought  it  to  him.  He  drew 
from  his  pocket  a  broad-bladed  knife,  cut 
with  it  a  slice  of  bread,  a  small  bit  of  but- 
ter, spread  it  carefully,  and  ate  without 
sitting  down.  At  this  moment,  Charles 
was  sweetening  his  coffee.  Old  Grandet 
had  already  seen  the  lumps  of  sugar ;  he 
now  looked  at  his  wife,  who  turned  pale ; 
he  went  up  to  her  and  whispered,  "Where 
did  you  get  all  this  sugar  ?  " 

"  Nanon  bought  it  at  Grondard*s,"  she 
said  in  the  same  low  tone. 

Charles  tasted  his  coffee,  found  it  not 
sweet  enough,  and  looked  for  the  sugar. 

"  What  are  you  looking  for  ?  "  said  the 
old  man. 

"The  sugar,"  said  Charles;  "it  was 
here  a  moment  ago." 
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"  Put  in  more  milk,"  replied  the  master 
of  the  house;  ''that  will  weaken  your 
coflfee." 

Eugenie  brought  back  the  saucer,  look- 
ing- with  a  collected  air  into  her  father's 
face.  The  Parisian  woman,  who,  to  fa- 
cilitate the  flig-ht  of  her  lover,  sustains 
with  her  own  feeble  arm  the  silken  ladder 
by  which  he  is  descending",  shows  no  more 
devoted  courage  than  Eugenie  displayed 
when  she  replaced  the  saucer.  Besides, 
the  lover  would  recompense  his  mistress 
for  her  wounded  arm ;  he  would  bathe 
with  tears,  and  cure  with  kisses  every 
swollen  vein ;  but  Charles  would  never 
know,  and  therefore,  never  strive  to 
atone  for  the  pain  that  rent  his  cousin's 
heart  as  she  now  endured  her  father's 
frown. 

"You  do  not  eat,  wife,"  said  Grandet. 
The  poor  woman  came  forward,  cut  sor- 
rowfully a  piece  of  bread,  and  took  a  pear. 
Eugenie  audaciously  offered  some  grapes 
to  her  father,  saying  :  "Papa,  won't  yow 
taste  my  sweetmeats  ?  You  will  take 
some,  too,  won't  you,  cousin  ? "  she 
added. 

*' Nephew!  nephew!"  cried  old  Gran- 
det, "  if  a  stop  is  not  put  to  this,  all  Sau- 
mur  will  be  ruined  on  your  account ! 
When  you  have  breakfasted  we  will 
take  a  turn  in  the  garden.  I  have 
some  sad  news  for  you." 

Eugenie  and  her  mother  looked  at 
Charles  with  an  expression  that  he  could 
not  mistake. 

"Sad  news,  uncle,"  said  he.  "Since 
the  death  of  my  poor  mother  " — and  here 
his  voice  faltered — "  no  misfortune  can 
happen  to  me  !  " 

"My  dear  nephew,"  said  his  aunt, 
*'  who  can  tell  by  what  afflictions  God 
will  try  us?  " 

"Ta,  ta,  ta,  ta  !  "  said  old  Grandet, 
**  that's  nonsense  !  I  am  sorr^'^,  nephew, 
to  see  your  hands  so  white  and  pretty." 
He  then  extended  his  own  brawny  and 
huge  members,  saying : 

"These  are  the  hands  to  pick  up 
crowns  !  But  you  have  been  brought 
up  to  put  your  feet  into  such  leather  as 
they  make  pocketbooks  of.  It's  all 
wrong ! " 


"  What  are  you  talking  about,  uncle  ?" 
said  Charles.  "May  I  be  hanged  if  I  un- 
derstand a  word  you  say  !  " 

"  Come  with  me,"  said  Grandet,  shut- 
ting his  knife  with  a  snap,  finishing  his 
glass,  and  opening  the  door,  and  the  two 
walked  into  the  garden. 


X. 


Old  Grandet  felt  not  the  slightest  em- 
barrassment in  being  forced  to  inform 
Charles  of  his  father's  death ;  but  he 
was  touched  with  a  sort  of  compassion 
on  reflecting  that  the  young  man  was 
penniless ;  and  it  was  with  a  view  to 
soften  this  cruel  truth  that  he  hesitated 
a  little,  and  endeavored  to  frame  his 
speech  in  a  manner  suiting  the  occa- 
sion. 

It  was  nothing  to  say,  "  You  have  lost 
3^our  father  !  ' '  for  fathers  are  expected  to 
die  before  their  children  ;  but  to  say  "  you 
have  not  a  penny  in  the  world !  "  that 
comprised  every  ill,  every  woe,  every  mis- 
fortune that  humanity  is  heir  to  !  And 
the  old  man,  with  the  gravel  creaking 
imder  his  shoes,  walked  up  the  middle 
path  of  the  garden  in  silence. 

Our  attention  is  always  riveted  to  the 
places  where  either  pleasure  or  sorrow 
bursts  on  us  unexpectedly  ;  and  Charles, 
now,  as  he  walked  in  silent  and  terrible 
apprehension,  noted,  with  the  minutest 
care,  the  borders  of  box,  the  withered 
and  falling  leaves,  the  dilapidation  of  the 
walls,  the  fantastical  forms  of  the  fruit- 
trees  ;  picturesque  details  to  remain  for- 
ever engraven  on  his  memory,  blended 
and  identified  with  that  tremendous  hour 
by  a  kind  of  mnemonics  peculiar  to  the 
passions. 

"The  weather  is  very  warm  and  fine," 
began  old  Grandet. 

"Yes,  uncle,"  said  Charles,  "but — " 

"Well,  my  boy,"  replied  Grandet,  "I 
have  bad  news  to  tell  you.  Your  father 
is  ver}'  ill." 

"  Then  wh^^  am  I  here  ?  "  cried  Charles, 
greatly  distressed  ;  "I  must  go  immedi- 
ately—" 
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"  It  is  useless  !  "  replied  Grandet,  in  a 
tone  which  revealed  the  truth  to  Charles ; 
and  as  the  young-  man  stood  transfixed  at 
this  astounding-  intelligence,  his  uncle 
went  on.  "  Yes,  ray  poor  boy  !  you  have 
g-uessed  it.  Your  father  is  dead.  But 
that's  nothing ;  there  is  something  more 
serious  ;  he  shot  himself — " 

"  My  father  shot— " 

''Yes,  but  that's  nothing;  the  news- 
papers smooth  that  over ;  here  is  the 
misfortune,"  and  he  pointed  out  the  para- 
g-raph. 

Charles,  who  was  scarcely  yet  more 
than  a  boy,  and  still  of  an  age  when  the 
feelings  show  themselves  undisguisedly, 
burst  into  tears,  without  reading  the 
paper. 

"  Come,  that's  good,"  said  Grandet  to 
himself ;  "  his  e3'^es  frightened  me.  He 
sheds  tears  ;  he  is  safe.  All  this  is  noth- 
ing, m}'  poor  nephew,"  he  continued, 
aloud ;  "  you  will  console  yourself  for 
your  father,  but   here — " 

"  Never  !  never  !  "  exclaimed  Charles, 
passionately ;  "  my  father  !  my  poor 
father ! " 

''But,"  said  Grandet,  resolved  to  ap- 
prise his  nephew  of  what  he  conceived  to 
be  the  greatest  part  of  the  misfortune, 
"but  I  tell  you,  you  are  ruined  ;  your 
property  is  lost !  " 

"What  is  that  to  me,"  said  Charles; 
"give  me  back  my  father  !  " 

His  sobs  and  groans  rung-  fearfully 
through  the  narrow  inclosure  for  a  few 
moments  ;  then,  without  listening  further, 
he  rushed  from  the  g-arden,  sought  his 
own  room,  flung  himself  on  the  bed,  and 
buried  his  face  in  the  clothes,  to  weep 
unmolested. 

"We  must  let  the  first  shower  g-o 
over,"  said  Monsieur  Grandet,  as  he  re- 
turned to  the  parlor,  where  Eugenie  and 
her  mother  had  hastily  reseated  them- 
selves when  they  saw  him  approach. 

Eugenie  shuddered  to  hear  her  father 
speak  thus  of  the  most  sacred  of  sorrows, 
and  from  that  moment  she  began  to 
judge  his  character. 

"Poor  young  man!"  said  Madame 
Grandet. 

The  miser,  who  himself  had  not  been 


undisturbed  by  this  scene,  was  recalled 
by  this  remark  to  the  antecedent  cir- 
cumstances ;  and,  looking-  at  his  wife, 
at  Eugenie,  and  the  saucer  of  sugar,  he 
remembered  the  extraordinary  breakfast 
prepared  for  his  unhappy  nephew,  and 
took  his  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

"I  expect  now,  madame,"  said  he, 
"  that  you  will  discontinue  this  extrav- 
agance. I  do  not  give  you  my  money 
to  stuff  the  3'^oung  fellow  with  sugar." 

"My  mother  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it,"  said  Eugenie,  intrepidly;  "it  was 
I  who—" 

"Is  it  because  you  are  of  age,"  inter- 
rupted the  old  man,  "that  j^ou  wish  to 
cross  me  ?    Remember,  Eugenie — " 

"  Papa,"  said  Eugenie,  "  3^our  brother's 
son  ought  not  to  wait  for — " 

"Ta,  ta,  ta,  ta  !  "  again  interrupted 
Grandet,  in  four  chromatic  notes  ;  "  it's 
my  brother's  son  here,  and  my  nephew 
there.  Charles  is  nothing  to  us ;  he  has 
neither  francs  nor  sous.  His  father  has 
failed  ;  and  when  the  boy  has  cried  his 
belly  full,  he  shall  decamp.  He  shan't 
stay  here  to  revolutionize  my  house." 

"What  is  it  to  fail,  papa?"  asked 
Eugenie. 

"  To  fail,"  said  her  father,  "is  to  com- 
mit the  most  dishonorable  act  of  which  a 
man  is  capable." 

"It  must  be  a  great  sin,  then,"  rejoined 
Madame  Grandet,  "and  our  brother  will 
be  eternally  damned." 

"  There  you  are  again  with  3'our  lita- 
nies," replied  the  old  man,  with  a  shrug. 
"  To  fail,  Eugenie,  is  to  commit  a  theft, 
which,  unfortunately,  the  law  takes  under 
its  protection.  People  confided  their  prop- 
erty to  William  Grandet  on  his  reputation 
for  honor  and  probity  ;  he  took  it  all,  and 
left  them  nothing  but  their  eyes  to  weep 
for  their  losses.  The  highway  robber  is 
preferable  to  the  bankrupt,  for  he  assaults 
you,  and  you  may  perhaps  defend  your- 
self ;  he  risks  his  own  life,  while  the  other 
— in  a  word,  Charles  is  himself  dishon- 
ored." 

These  words  went  straight  to  the  heart 
of  the  noble  girl  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dressed, and  weighed  it  down  in  bitter- 
ness.    She  knew  not  the  world's  maxims. 
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nor  its  insidious  arguments,  nor  its  soph- 
isms. She  therefore  received  the  atrocious 
explanation  that  her  father  had  given  of 
bankruptcy,  without  knowing  how  to 
draw  the  distinction  between  an  invol- 
untary and  a  premeditated  failure. 

"Papa,"  continued  Eugenie,  ''could 
you  not  have  prevented  this  misfort- 
une ?  " 

"  My  brother  did  not  consult  me,"  said 
the  old  man,  briefly ;  "  besides,  he  owes 
three  millions." 

"  What  are  three  millions  ?  "  asked  the 
daughter,  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child 
who  expects  to  find  out  at  once  all  it  de- 
sires to  know. 

"Three  millions,"  said  Grandet,  "are 
three  millions  of  pieces  of  twenty  sous 
each." 

"  Dear  me,"  exclaimed  the  j^oung  lady, 
* '  how  could  my  uncle  ever  have  had 
three  millions  all  his  own  !  Is  there  any 
other  person  in  France  who  has  three 
millions  ? '' 

Grandet  stroked  his  chin,  smiled,  and 
his  wen  seemed  to  dilate. 

"  What  will  become  of  Cousin  Charles?" 
demanded  Eugenie. 

"He  will  set  out  at  once  for  India,"  re- 
plied Grandet,  "  where  his  father  desired 
he  might  be  sent,  to  make  his  fortune." 

"Bat  has  he  any  money  to  take  him 
there?  "  said  Eugenie. 

"I,"  said  Grandet,  "will  pay  his  ex- 
penses— as  far  as  Nantes." 

"  My  dear  father,  how  good  you  are  !  " 
cried  Eugenie,  clasping  him  around  the 
neck.  Indeed,  she  embraced  him  so  fer- 
vently that  he  began  to  feel  ashamed,  for 
his  conscience  rebelled  a  little  at  his  pres- 
ent course  of  conduct. 

"Does  it  take  long,  papa,"  continued 
Eugenie,  "to  make  a  million  ?  " 

"Bless  me!"  replied  the  old  man. 
"  You  know  what  a  louis  is  ?  Well,  it 
takes  fifty  thousand  of  them  to  make  a 
million." 

"Mamma,"  said  Eugenie,  "we  will 
make  a  nine  days'  prayer  for  him  in  the 
church." 

"  1  was  just  thinking  of  it,"  said  her 
mother. 

"That's  right!    spend  your  money!  " 


cried  the  miser.  "  Do  you  think  there 
are  hundreds  and  thousands  here  ?  " 

At  this  moment  a  heavy  groan  from 
Charles's  room  resounded  through  the 
house,  and  froze  Eugenie  and  her  mother 
with  terror. 

"Nanon,"  cried  Grandet,  "go  and  see 
if  the  young  man  is  making  away  with 
himself  !  "  Then,  turning  to  his  wife  and 
daughter,  who  were  even  more  alarmed 
at  his  words  than  at  the  noise  they  heard, 
he  said,  "Come,  don't  make  fools  of 
3^ourselves  !  I  am  going  out  for  a  while  ; 
I  must  see  the  Hollanders,  who  go  home 
to-day,  and  I  want  to  talk  over  some 
things  with  Cruchot." 

When  he  shut  the  door,  the  mother  and 
daughter  breathed  more  freely.  Never 
before  this  day  had  Eugenie  felt  an}' 
restraint  in  her  father's  presence;  but 
a  few  hours  now  had  changed  her  very 
nature. 

"Mamma,"  said  she,  "for  how  many 
louis  do  they  sell  a  pipe  of  wine  ?  " 

"Your  father  sells  his,"  replied  her 
mother,  "  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two 
hundred  francs,  and  sometimes  for  three 
hundred,  as  I  have  heard." 

"  Then,"  said  Eugenie,  "when  he  makes 
fourteen  hundred  pipes — " 

"My  dear  child,"  interrupted  her 
mother,  "  I  don't  know  how  much  that 
makes ;  your  father  never  tells  me  about 
his  affairs." 

"Papa  must  be  rich,"  continued  Eu- 
genie. 

"Perhaps  so,"  replied  Madame  Gran- 
det; "but  Monsieur  Cruchot  told  me  he 
purchased  Froidfond  two  3'ears  ago.  That 
must  have  embarrassed  him." 

Eugenie,  no  longer  understanding  any- 
thing, stopped  her  calculations. 

"  He  did  not  even  see  me,"  said  Nanon, 
returning  from  the  garret,  where  she  had 
been  to  learn  what  was  the  matter  with 
Charles;  "he  is  stretched  out  like  a  calf 
on  the  bed,  and  he  weeps  like  a  Magda- 
len." 

"  Let  us  go  and  console  him,  mamma," 
said  Eugenie ;  "  if  we  hear  a  knock  we 
can  hurry  back  before  Nanon  opens  the 
door." 
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They  repaired  to  Charles's  room  ac- 
cordingly., where  they  found  him  as  de- 
scrihed  hy  Nanon.  He  turned  his  head 
as  they  entered. 

"1  have  lost  my  father!"  he  cried, 
"  my  poor  father  !  If  he  had  but  con- 
fided to  me  the  secret  of  his  misfortunes, 
we  mig-ht  have  labored  to  repair  them. 
My  dear,  good  father  !  I  was  so  sure  of 
seeing  him  again  that  I  believe  I  took 
leave  of  him  very  coolly." 

'^We  will  pray  earnestly  to  God  for 
him,  nephew,"  said  Madame  Grandet; 
*'and  you,  Charles,  resign  yourself  to  the 
will  of  Heaven." 

"Take  courage,  cousin!"  added  Eu- 
genie, "the  loss  of  your  father  is  irrep- 
arable; let  us  now  think,"  she  added, 
resolving,  with  the  natural  tact  of  a  wo- 
man, to  turn  the  current  of  his  grief  into 
another  channel,  "how  your  own  honor 
may  be  saved." 

"Mj  honor!"  exclaimed  Charles,  sit- 
ting upright  on  the  bed,  and  throwing 
back  his  hair — "true!  true!  my  uncle  said 
my  father  was  a  bankrupt !  Leave  me, 
cousin  and  aunt !  Leave  me,  I  beseech  you! 
How  vay  father  must  have  suffered  !  " 

There  was  something  painfully  attract- 
ive in  this  grief,  so  youthful,  so  uncalcu- 
lating,  and  unselfish.  It  was  a  sincere 
sorrow,  and  the  aunt  and  cousin  compre- 
hended it  when  Charles,  by  a  gesture, 
begged  them  to  leave  him  to  himself. 
They,  therefore,  returned  to  the  parlor, 
took  their  seats  by  the  window  in  silence, 
and  sewed  for  an  hour  without  speaking. 

Eugenie  had  seen,  in  the  hasty  look  she 
cast  around  her  cousin's  room — a  look  in 
which  young  women  see  everything  with 
•a  glance — the  bagatelles  of  his  toilet ;  his 
scissors  and  razors  ornamented  with  gold, 
and  all  the  accessories  in  a  style  of  rich- 
ness wholly  new  to  her  ;  and  this  vista  of 
opulence  seen  through  grief  and  poverty, 
rendered  Charles,  by  contrast,  still  more 
fascinating.  Never  before  had  so  grave 
an  event,  so  dramatic  a  spectacle,  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  imagination  of  these 
women,  who  were  continually  buried  in 
the  solitude  of  a  monotonous  life. 


"Mamma,"  said  Eugenie  at  length, 
"we  must  wear  mourning  for  my  uncle  ?" 

"Your  father  will  decide  that  matter, 
my  dear,"  said   her  mother. 

They  again  relapsed  into  silence,  and 
Eugenie  drew  her  stitches  with  irregular- 
ity of  motion,  that  showed  how  deep  were 
her  meditations.  Her  chief  desire  at  the 
moment  was,  in  some  way,  to  share  the 
sorrow  of  her  cousifU. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a 
sharp  knock  at  the  door  went  to  Madame 
Grandet's  heart. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  your  father, 
I  wonder  ?  "  said  she. 

And  presently  the  miser  entered  the 
room,  in  great  rejoicing.  After  taking 
off  his  gloves,  he  rubbed  his  hands  hard 
enough  to  take  off  the  skin,  if  the  epider- 
mis had  not  been  as  tough  as  leather ; 
he  walked  about  the  room,  observed  the 
weather,  and  at  last  his  secret  escaped 
him. 

"Wife,"  said  he,  without  the  slightest 
obstruction  in  his  speech,  "  I  have  got  the 
weather-gage  of  them  all.  My  wine  is 
sold  !  The  Dutchmen  and  Belgians  were 
to  leave  town  this  morning,  so  I  walked 
about  the  square  before  their  hotel,  as 
carelessly  as  if  I  was  thinking  of  nothing. 
Snooks — you  know  who  I  mean — came 
toward  me.  The  wine-holders  had  all 
agreed  to  keep  their  wine  for  a  better 
price ;  I  did  not  discourage  them  from  do- 
ing so  !  Thepurchasers  were  in  despair. 
I  saw  it ;  and  concluded  my  bargain  on 
my  own  terms.  They  take  my  vintage  at 
a  hundred  crowns  the  pipe,  half  the  money 
paid  down  in  gold ;  the  bonds  are  drawn 
for  the  balance  ;  and  here  are  six  louis  for 
you.     In  three  months  wines  will  fall." 

The  last  sentence  was  pronounced  in  a 
quiet  tone,  but  a  tone  so  profoundly  sar- 
castic, that,  could  the  people  of  Saumur, 
grouped  together  in  the  square,  and  over- 
whelmed by  the  news  of  Grandet's  sale — 
could  they,  I  say,  have  heard  it,  a  general 
panic  would  have  ensued,  and  reduced  the 
price  of  wine  fifty  per  cent  on  the  instant. 

"  You  have  a  thousand  pipes  this  year, 
papa  ?  "  said  Eugenie. 

"Yes,  fifille,"  replied  the  old  man, 
using  a  word  that  he  always  addressed 
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to  her  wKen  he  wished  to  utter  an  expres- 
sion of  superlative  joy. 

"  That  makes  three  hundred  thousand 
pieces  of  twenty  sous?"  continued  Eu- 
g-enie. 

•'Yes,  Mademoiselle  Grandet." 

''Then,  papa,  you  can  assist  Charles." 

The  astonishment,  the  stupefaction  of 
Belshazzar,  when  he  saw  the  writing  on 
the  wall,  was  nothing  to  the  freezing 
wrath  of  old  Grandet,  when  he  found  his 
nephew,  whose  very  existence  he  had 
forgotten,  lodged  in  his  daughter's  heart 
and  calculations.  His  tone,  his  manner, 
his  ver}^  nature,  seemed  to  change  as  he 
replied  : 

"  Ever  since  this  fop  has  put  his  foot  in 
my  house,  things  have  gone  wrong.  You 
take  upon  yourselves  to  \)\iy  sugar  for 
him,  and  to  make  preparations  as  if  for 
a  wedding  or  a  feast.  I  will  have  no 
more  of  such  doings.  I  am  old  enough 
to  know  how  to  conduct  myself,  and,  at 
all  events,  I  shall  take  no  lessons  from 
my  daughter  nor  from  any  one  else.  I 
will  do  what  is  proper  for  my  nephew, 
and  neither  of  you  need  meddle.  As  for 
you,  Eugenie,  if  3'ou  open  your  lips  to  me 
again  about  him,  I  will  send  j^ou  to  the 
Abbey  of  Noyers  with  Nanon  ;  and,  if  you 
pout,  you  shall  start  to-morrow.  Where 
is  the  boy — hasn't  he  come  downstairs 
yet?" 

"  Not  yet,"  said  Madame  Grandet. 

"  Why,  what  is  he  about  ?  "  said  the 
miser. 

"  He  is  weeping  for  his  father,"  replied 
Eugenie. 

The  miser  looked  at  Eugenie  a  moment 
and  was  silent — he,  too,  was  a  father. 

After  having  made  a  few  turns  in  the 
parlor,  he  went  nimbly  to  his  laboratory, 
there  to  cogitate  about  an  investment  in 
the  public  funds.  The  clearing  of  his  two 
thousand  acres  of  woodland  had  brought 
him  fifteen  hundred  thousand  francs, 
which,  with  the  amounts  received  for  his 
poplars,  and  exclusive  of  the  hundred 
thousand  crowns  received  for  his  vintage, 
carried  his  income  for  the  year  to  two 
millions,  four  hundred  thousand  francs. 
The  news  he  had  learned  through  Cruchot 
that    stocks  were    selling  at    80/.    50c., 


tempted  him  greatly  to  make  the  specu- 
lation ;  and  he  figured  out  its  result  on 
the  newspaper  that  contained  the  account 
of  his  brother's  death. 

While  absorbed  in  these  estimates,  Na- 
non  knocked  against  the  wall  to  apprise 
him  that  dinner  was  ready.  He  obeyed 
the  summons  mechanically,  pondering  as 
he  went ;  and  when  he  reached  the  last 
step  of  the  stairs,  he  muttered  to  himself : 

"  Since  I  shall  receive  my  interest  at 
eight  per  cent,  I  will  make  this  purchase. 
In  two  years  I  shall  get  from  it  four  mil- 
lions, which  I  can  draw  from  Paris  in 
gold." 

He  entered  the  parlor,  and  asked  for 
Charles. 

"  He  says  he  does  not  want  any  dinner," 
replied  Nanon. 

"  That's  so  much  saved,"  said  Grandet, 
complacently.  "  But  he  won't  cry  for- 
ever ;  hunger  drives  the  wolf  out  of  the 
woods." 

The  dinner  was  eaten  in  silence.  When 
the  cloth  was  removed,  Madame  Grandet 
ventured  to  say : 

"We  must  put  on  mourning  for  your 
brother." 

"  It  really  seems  to  me,  madame,"  re- 
plied the  miser,  "  that  you  have  nothing 
to  do  but  invent  ways  to  spend  money. 
Mourning  is  in  the  heart,  not  in  the  dress." 

"  But  it  is  indispensable,"  persisted  the 
wife,  "  to  wear  mourning  for  a  brother  ; 
and  the  Church  commands  us  to — " 

"Well,  well,"  said  Grandet,  impatient- 
ly^ "buy  your  mourning  with  your  six 
louis,  and  out  of  it  you  may  give  me  a 
crape  for  my  hat;  that  will  do  forme." 

Eugenie  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven, 
without  trusting  herself  to  say  a  word. 
Her  generous  propensities,  so  long  dor- 
mant, for  want  of  an  object,  were  now  for 
the  first  time  aroused,  and  her  soul  was 
wounded  in  proportion  as  they  were 
thwarted. 

The  evening  that  ensued  was,  to  all  out- 
ward appearance,  spent  as  a  thousand 
other  evenings  had  been ;  but  it  was,  in 
fact,  the  most  dismal  and  unhappy  of  the 
whole.  Eugenie  plied  her  needle,  but  did 
not  make  use  of  the  work-box  that  Charles 
had  disdained,  Madame  Grandet  knitted 
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lier  sleeves,  and  the  old  man  twirled  his 
flng-ers  and  looked  at  the  fire  for  hours 
tog-ether,  absorbed  in  calculations,  the  re- 
sult of  which  would,  on  the  morrow,  as- 
tonish all  Saumur. 

No  one  that  da^-^  or  evening-  came  to 
visit  the  Grandets,  for  ail  were  busy  in 
discussing-  the  old  man's  ingenious  trick 
in  the  sale  of  his  wine,  the  failure  of  his 
brother,  and  the  arrival  of  his  nephew. 
The  proprietors  of  the  principal  vinej^ards, 
the  hig-her  and  middling-  classes  of  the  in- 
habitants, assembled  at  the  house  of  Mon- 
sieur des  Grassins,  where  the  most  terri- 
ble imprecations  were  fulminated  against 
the  wily  cooper. 

Meantime,  old  Grandet,  after  seeing- 
himself,  in  perspective,  the  propi:ietor  of 
fourteen  millions  in  three  years,  broke  off 
his  meditations  by  saying- : 

"It  is  bed-time.  I  will  bid  my  nephew 
g-ood-nig-ht  for  all  of  us,  and  see  if  he 
wants  anj^thing." 

Madame  Grandet  followed  him  quietlj^, 
and  stopped  at  the  first  landing--place  to 
listen.  Eug-enie,  bolder  and  more  curi- 
ous, ascended  two  steps  of  the  second 
flight  of  stairs. 

"  I  see  you  are  still  in  trouble,  nephew," 
he  said .  "  It  is  natural  you  should  weep ; 
a  father  is  a  father.  But  you  must  take 
j'-our  misfortune  patiently.  While  you 
have  been  mourning,  I  have  been  think- 
ing about  you ;  for,  as  you  will  find,  I  am 
a  kind  relative.  Come,  be  of  good  cour- 
age. Will  3'ou  take  a  small  glass  of 
wine  ?  " 

It  will  be  recollected  that  wine  in  Sau- 
mur is  like  tea  in  India  ;  it  is  the  common 
drink,  and  costs  nothing. 

'•  But,"  pursued  Grandet,  "you  are  in 
the  dark  ;  that's  bad  !  we  must  see  clearly 
into  all  we  do."  He  went  to  the  mantel- 
piece and  lighted  the  candle.  "How!" 
cried  he,  in  astonishment ;  "  what's  this  ! 
a  bougie  !  Where  the  devil  did  they  get 
this  from  ?  The  minxes  Avill  pull  up  the 
floor,  next,  to  cook  the  boy"s  egg  !  " 

And  on  hearing  these  words,  both  mo- 
ther and  daughter  flew  from  their  listen- 
ing places,  and  precipitated  themselves 
into  their  beds  with  the  celerity  of  fright- 
ened mice  escaping  to  their  holes. 


XII. 

"Madame  Grandet,"  said  the  raiser, 
entering  her  room,  "  j^ou  must  have  a 
secret  treasure." 

"  I  am  saying  my  prayers,"  replied  the 
poor  woman,  trembling  ;  "  wait  a  mo- 
ment.'^ 

"  The  devil  take  your  prayers,"  grum- 
bled the  affectionate  husband. 

Misers  do  not  believe  in  a  life  hereafter. 
To  them,  the  present  is  everything.  This 
reflection  throws  an  ominous  light  on  our 
own  age  —  in  which,  more  than  in  any 
previous  time,  money  controls  laws,  poli- 
tics and  manners.  Institutions,  books, 
men  and  doctrines  all  conspire  to  under- 
mine our  belief  in  a  future  life,  on  which 
the  social  edifice  has  rested  for  eighteen 
hundred  years.  The  coffin,  now,  is  a 
transition  but  little  dreaded.  The  future 
that  awaits  us  beyond  the  requiem,  has 
been  transported  to  the  present.  To  ar- 
rive per /as  and  ne  fas  at  the  terrestrial 
paradise  of  luxury  and  ostentatious  pleas- 
ure, to  petrif}'^  the  heart  and  macerate  the 
body,  in  view  of  fleeting  possessions — as 
the  martyrdom  of  life  was  formerly  suf- 
fered in  view  of  eternal  treasure — is  now 
the  governing  principle ;  a  principle  en- 
graven everywhere,  even  on  the  statutes 
that  asks  a  man  :  "  What  do  you  pay  ?  " 
instead  of  "What  do  you  think  ?  "  When 
this  doctrine  shall  have  descended  to  the 
body  of  the  people,  what  will  become  of 
the  country  ? 

"Have  ^'ou  finished,  Madame  Gran- 
det? "  said  the  miser. 

"  I  am  praying  for  you,  husband,"  was 
her  answer. 

"Very  well ;  good-night !  We  will  talk 
to-morrow." 

The  poor  woman  prepared  for  sleep  like 
a  scholar,  who,  not  having  learned  his  les- 
son well,  dreads  lest  the  irritated  look  of 
his  teacher  should  peer  into  his  face  when 
he  awakes.  While  she  was  arranging 
the  bed-clothes  tightly  about  her,  so  that 
she  could  hear  nothing  more,  Eugenie 
glided  softly  to  her  side  and  kissed  her 
forehead. 

"Dear,  kind  mother,"  said  she,  "to- 
morrow I  will  tell  him  that  it  was  I." 
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"No,  no/'  said  Madame  Graiidet. 
"  He  will  send  you  to  Noyers  if  you  do  ; 
leave  it  all  to  me.     He  cannot  eat  me." 

"  Hark,  mamma  !  do  you  hear  ?  " 

"What?" 

"  He  is  weeping-  yet !  " 

"Go  to  bed,  my  daughter;  the  floor  is 
damp  and  you  will  take  cold." 

Thus  ended  the  day  that  was  to  in- 
fluence the  whole  after  life  of  the  rich 
(and  yet  poor)  heiress,  whose  slumbers 
were  never  again  to  be  as  calm  and  happy 
as  they  had  hitherto  been. 

It  frequentl}^  happens  that  the  actions 
of  real  life  appear  improbable,  despite 
their  actual  truth.  But  is  not  this  be- 
cause we  usually  omit  to  shed  over  our 
spontaneous  determinations  a  sort  of 
psj^chological  light,  leaving  unexplained 
the  m^^steriously  conceived  notions  that 
necessitated  them  ?  The  probability  of 
Eugenie's  sudden  yet  deep-rooted  passion, 
that  in  a  moment,  as  it  were,  became  a 
malady  controlling  her  destiny,  may  by 
some  be  questioned.  Many  persons  will 
deny  a  conclusion  rather  than  be  at  the 
pains  to  measure  the  strength  of  certain 
invisible  ties  and  sentiments  that  unite 
one  fact  to  another  in  the  moral  s^'stem. 
But  here  the  past  life  of  Eugenie  will 
serve,  to  the  observers  of  human  nature, 
as  a  warrant  for  the  ingenuousness  of  her 
conduct,  for  her  want  of  reflection,  and 
for  the  involuntary  outpourings  of  her 
soul. 

Agitated  by  the  events  of  the  day,  she 
awoke  several  times  during  the  night  to 
listen  to  her  cousin,  thinking  she  heard 
his  groans,  which  found  an  echo  in  her 
own  heart.  Sometimes  she  dreamed  she 
saw  him  dying  with  grief  ;  at  other  times, 
expiring  from  hunger. 

Toward  the  dawn  of  the  ensuing  day, 
she  heard  a  fearful  exclamation.  She 
started  up,  dressed  herself  hastily,  and 
ran  to  Charles's  room,  the  door  of  which 
was  open.  The  bougie  had  burned  to  the 
socket  of  the  candlestick.  Charles,  over- 
powered at  last,  had  fallen  asleep,  still 
dressed,  and  seated  in  a  chair,  with  his 
head  resting  on  the  bed.  He  was  dream- 
ing as  people  dream  who  have  fasted  long. 
Eugenie  wept  at  the  sight,  and  her  cousin, 


sympathetically  divining  her  presence, 
opened  his  eyes  and  beheld  her  weeping. 

"  Excuse  me,  cousin  !  "  said  he,  vaguely, 
evidently  unconscious  of  the  hour  of  the 
day  and  the  place  where  he  was. 

"  Cousin,"  said  Eugenie,  affectionately, 
' '  there  are  hearts  in  this  house  that  sym- 
pathize with  your  sorrow,  and  we  were 
fearful  you  might  want  something.  You 
ought  to  go  to  your  bed,  for  you  only  fa- 
tigue yourself  by  remaining  in  this  way." 

"I  believe  you  are  very  right,"  replied 
Charles,  hardly  knowing  what  he  said. 

"  Well,  then,  good-by  !  "  said  Eugenie, 
and  she  made  her  escape,  both  ashamed 
and  happy  that  she  had  gone  thither. 
Innocence,  alone,  can  undertake  such 
tasks.  Virtue  itself,  when  instructed, 
calculates  as  circumspectly  as  vice ;  and 
Eugenie,  courageous  in  presence  of  her 
cousin,  could  scarcel^'^  stand  when  she 
reached  her  own  chamber. 

Her  life  of  ignorance  had  suddenly 
ceased.  She  reasoned,  and  reproached 
herself. 

"  What  will  he  think  of  me  ?  "  she  said. 
"  He  will  believe  that  I  love  him." 

Now,  this  was  precisely  what  she  most 
wished  him  to  believe ;  for  true  love  has 
its  prescience,  too,  and  knows  that  fond- 
ness begets  fondness. 

What  an  incident — for  this  young,  se- 
cluded girl,  thus  stealthily  to  have  en- 
tered a  young  man's  room.  Are  there 
not  thoughts  and  actions  which,  in  love, 
are  equivalent  with  some  hearts  to  a  holy 
betrothal  ? 

An  hour  after  this,  Eugenie  went,  ac- 
cording to  her  custom,  to  assist  her  mother 
to  dress.  After  which  they  descended  to 
the  parlor  and  took  their  usual  places  at 
the  window,  waiting  for  Monsieur  Grandet 
to  make  his  appearance,  with  that  anxiety 
and  solicitude  that  freezes  or  scorches  the 
heart — according  to  our  temperaments — 
when  we  dread  a  scene,  or  a  punishment. 
This  is  a  sentiment  common  to  the  whole 
animal  creation  ;  for  a  brute  will  cry  for, 
or  shrink  from,  correction,  while  it  will  be 
mute  and  passive  if  it  hurt  itself  inadver- 
tently. 

Grandet  entered  the  room,  spoke  to  his 
wife   as  usual,  kissed   Eugenie,  and   sat 
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down  to  the  table  without  appearing-  to 
remember  the  incidents  of  the  previous 
evening". 

"  Where's  my  nephew  ?  "  said  he  ;  ''he 
is  not  much  in  the  way,  after  all." 

"  He  is  asleep,  sir/'  said  Nanon. 

*'So  much  the  better,"  said  Grandet, 
in  a  jocose  tone,  "  he  has  no  need  of  a 
bougie." 

This  unusual  clemency,  this  bitter  gay- 
ety,  struck  Madame  Grandet,  and  she 
looked  very  attentively  at  her  husband. 
But  he,  after  some  indifferent  remarks, 
took  his  hat  and  gloves,  saying : 

"  I  am  going  to  walk  about  the  square 
to  meet  the  Cruchots,  accidentally.''^ 

"Eug-enie,"  said  her  mother,  after  the 
old  man  was  g-one,  ''  your  father  certainly 
has  something'  on  his  mind." 


XIII. 


The  miser  was  a  light  sleeper,  and  he 
employed  half  his  nights  in  those  prepar- 
atory calculations  which  gave  to  his 
views,  observations,  and  plans,  their  sur- 
prising accuracy,  and  assured  to  them 
that  constant  success  which  amazed  the 
people  of  Saumur.  All  human  power  is 
made  up  of  time  and  patience ;  men  of 
influence  watch  and  wait.  The  life  of  a 
miser  is  a  persevering  exercise  of  human 
power  put  to  personal  service ;  it  relies 
on  two  passions  only,  interest  and  self- 
love  ;  and  interest  being  in  some  sort 
self-love,  substantial  and  well-directed — 
the  continual  attestation  of  a  tangible, 
real  superiority — these  two  are  but  parts 
of  the  same  whole  egotism,  selfishness. 
This,  perhaps,  is  the  reason  of  the  inter- 
est concentrated  in  the  character  of  a 
miser  when  it  is  well  represented  on  the 
stage ;  ever^'  spectator  has  a  touch  of 
S3^mpath3'  for  these  personages  ;  they  re- 
flect on  the  whole  of  human  sentiment, 
because  in  themselves  they  comprise  the 
whole.  Where  is  a  man  without  desire  ? 
and  what  desire  can  he  indulge  without 
money  ? 

Old  Grandet  cei-tainly  had  something, 
r.s  his  wife  said,   on    his    mind.     There 


dwelt  in  his  very  constitution,  as  in  that 
of  all  misers,  a  constant  necessity  to 
play  a  part  with  other  men,  and  in  a 
lawful  way  to  make  money  out  of  them. 
To  g-ain  an  advantage  over  others — is  not 
this  to  exercise  power?  to  give  one's  self 
perpetually  the  right  of  despising  those 
who,  too  feeble  to  resist,  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  immolated  ?  Oh  !  who  has 
thoroughlj^  understood  the  meaning  of 
the  lamb  lying  peacefully  at  the  footstool 
of  God,  the  most  touching  symbol  of  all 
terrestrial  victims — significant  of  their 
future  destiny,  g-lorified  Suffering  and 
Weakness  !  This  lamb  the  miser  suffers 
to  fatten  ;  he  folds,  butchers,  cooks,  eats, 
and  despises  it.  The  food  of  misers  is 
money  and  disdain. 

The  ideas  of  old  Grandet  had,  during- 
the  night,  taken  a  new  direction  ;  hence 
his  clemency. 

He  had  devised  a  plan  to  triumph  over 
the  Parisians;  to  squeeze,  to  roll,  to 
knead  them ;  to  make  them  come,  go, 
sweat,  hope,  blench,  and  suffer  for  his 
amuseinent ;  his  amusement  —  his,  the 
old  cooper's,  while  he  was  seated  in  his 
gray  parlor,  or  ascending  the  worm-eaten 
staircase  of  his  house  in  Saumur. 

His  nephew  had  occupied  his  attention  ; 
and  he  determined  to  save  the  honor  of 
his  deceased  brother,  without  a  penny  of 
expense  to  himself  or  to  Charles.  His 
funds  Mere  to  be  invested  for  three 
3"ears ;  and  he  had  nothing  to  take  his 
own  attention  but  the  superintendence 
of  his  lands.  He,  therefore,  needed  some 
aliment  for  his  malicious  activity,  and 
his  brother's  bankruptc}^  furnished  it. 
Feeling  nothing  in  his  claws  to  wring  or 
squeeze,  he  determined  to  bray  the  Pa- 
risians in  a  mortar  for  Charles's  profit, 
and  show  himself  an  excellent  brother  at 
a  cheap  rate. 

However,  the  honor  of  the  family  en- 
tered so  little  into  his  estimates,  that  his 
good-will  there  might  be  compared  to  the 
gamester's  necessity  of  seeing  a  hand  well 
played,  even  though  he  has  nothing  at 
stake  upon  it. 

The  Cruchots  were  necessary  to  his 
present  purpose  ;  but  he  would  not  seek 
them  ;  he  would  make  them  come  to  him ; 
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and  that  very  evening'  he  would  begin 
the  drama,  the  plot  of  which  he  had 
now  completed,  so  as,  on  the  morrow, 
to  command  the  admiration  of  his  fellow- 
citizens. 

In  her  father's  absence,  Eugenie  had 
the  happiness  of  being  able  to  occupy 
herself  openly  for  her  beloved  cousin, 
and  fearlessh'  to  bestow  on  him  the 
treasures  of  her  pity — woman's  sublim- 
est  passion  ;  the  only  one  in  which  she 
cares  to  assume  a  superiority  over  man, 
and  the  only  instance  in  which  she  will 
pardon  man  for  submitting  to  her  as- 
sumption. 

Eugenie  went  several  times  to  ascertain 
if  Charles  were  awake ;  and  as  soon  as 
she    discovered   that    he  had  risen,  the 
cream,   the   coffee,    the   eggs,   the   fruit, 
the    glass,   the   plates — everything  that 
was  accessory  to  his  breakfast,  became 
an  object  of    her  care.     When  all  was 
done,  she  ag'ain  flew  upstairs  to  listen. 
Was    he    dressing  ?      Was    he    weeping 
still  ?     She  ventured  as  far  as  the  door. 
*'  Cousin  Charles !" 
*'  Yes  !  eh — is  it  you,  Eugenie  ?  " 
''Will  you  breakfast  in  the  parlor,  or 
in  your  own  room  ?  " 
"  Wherever  you  i^lease." 
"How  are  you  this  morning  ?  " 
''My  dear  cousin,  I  am  ashamed  to  say 
I  am  hungry." 

This  brief  conversation,  through  a  closed 
door,  was  to  Eugenie  what  an  episode  in  a 
novel  is  to  its  readers. 

"Well,  we'll  bring  your  breakfast  here, 
so  as  not  to  vex  papa,"  said  she,  descend- 
ing to  the  kitchen  with  the  swiftness  of  a 
bird. 

"  Nanon,  go  up  and  arrange  his  room." 
The  staircase,  so  often  ascended  and 
descended,  and  that  creaked  and  echoed 
with  the  slightest  noise,  lost  to  Eugenie 
its  age  and  dilapidated  character;  it  was 
luminous;  it  spoke;  it  was  young,  like 
herself ;  young  as  the  love  to  which  it 
ministered.  Her  mother,  too,  her  good 
and  indulgent  mother,  willingly  lent  her- 
self to  the  whims  of  her  daughter's  affec- 
tion ;  and  as  soon  as  Charles's  room  was 
in  order,  they  both  went  thither  to  bear 
him  company. 


Does  not  Christian  charitj^  enjoin  us  to 
render  consolation  to  the  afflicted  ? 

These  two  women  drew  from  religion  a 
goodly  number  of  little  sophisms  to  justify 
their  conduct. 

Charles  Grandet,  therefore,  beheld  him- 
self the  object  of  their  most  affectionate 
and  tender  solicitude ;  and  the  sweetness 
of  their  gentle  friendship,  the  exquisite 
sympathy  that  these  two  restrained  hearts 
now  freely  displaj-ed  on  feeling  themselves 
disenthralled  for  a  moment  in  the  region 
of  sorrow  (their  natural  sphere),  was  fer- 
vently appreciated  by  him  in  this  his  hour 
of  affliction. 

Eugenie,  under  authority  of  relation- 
ship, changed  the  napkin  on  Charles's 
dressing-table,  and  arranged  the  knick- 
knacks  of  his  toilet.  She  could  now  ad- 
mire at  her  leisure  the  luxurious  baubles, 
the  trifles  wrought  in  gold  and  silver, 
which  the  .young  gentleman  brought  with 
him  from  Paris. 

Charles  was  greatly  moved  by  the  gen- 
erous and  deep  interest  that  his  aunt  and 
cousin  testified  in  his  behalf— for  he  was 
too  well  acquainted  with  Paris  society  not 
to  know  that  in  his  present  destitute  con- 
dition he  would  there  have  found  nothing 
but  cold  looks  and  indifferent  regard. 
Eugenie  stood  before  his  appreciating 
sight  in  all  the  glow  of  her  peculiar 
beautj^,  and  he  now  admired  the  sim- 
plicity of  manners  which  he  had  so  lately 
derided.  When  Eugenie  presented  him 
the  china  cup  full  of  coffee  and  cream,  his 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  he  took  her  hand 
and  kissed  it. 

"  What  is  the  matter  now  ?  "  said  she. 

"  These,  my  dear  cousin,"  said  Charles, 
warmly,  "  are  tears  of  grat?iude." 

Eugenie  turned  abruptly  toward  the 
mantel-piece,  took  the  candlestick,  and 
said,  "  Here,  Nanon,  carry  this  down- 
stairs." Then,  after  bustling  about  the 
fire-place  a  few  moments,  she  turned 
again  to  the  table ;  her  cheeks  were  still 
tingling  with  a  blush  that  she  could 
not  repress,  but  she  had  b3^  this  time 
composed  her  features,  which  an  instant 
before  would  have  betrayed  the  tumultu- 
ous joy  that  yet  throbbed  in  her  heart. 
Nevertheless,   the  eyes    of    the    cousins. 
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when  they  met,  expressed  one  emotion  as 
their  bosoms  participated  one  sentiment : 
the  future  was  theirs,  and  this  thought 
was  the  more  dehg-htful  to  Charles  in  the 
midst  of  his  g-rief  from  being-  so  wholly 
unanticipated. 

A  knock  at  the  street  door  recalled 
Eug-enie  and  her  mother  to  the  prosaic 
realities  of  life,  and  they  had  just  time 
to  resume  their  occupations  in  the  parlor, 
before  old  Grandet  entered ;  if  he  had 
met  them  before  they  regained  their  seats, 
his  suspicions  would  have  been  excited. 

After  the  mid-day  meal  was  dispatched, 
the  farmer  arrived  from  Froidfond,  bring- 
ing a  hare  and  some  partridges  killed  in 
the  park,  and  two  pike  and  some  eels  due 
from  the  miller. 

"  Here  comes  poor  Cornoiller,  like  fish 
in  Lent,"  said  Grandet,  "Are  these  fit 
to  eat?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir,"  replied  the  man;  '^they 
have  been  killed  but  two  days." 

"Here,  Nnnon,"  cried  Grandet,  "stir 
yourself ;  take  these  and  prepare  them  for 
dinner;  I  expect  the  two  Cruchots." 

Nanon  opened  her  eyes  in  amazement. 

"  And  pray,  sir,"  said  she,  "  where  shall 
I  find  lard  and  spices  ?  " 

"Wife,"  said  Grandet,  "lend  Nanon 
six  francs,  and  put  me  in  mind  to  go  to 
the  cellar  for  the  best  wine."  And  he 
went  out  with  the  farmer. 

The  poor  woman  Avas  happy  to  pur- 
chase peace  for  six  francs,  and  she  knew 
that  Grandet  always  kept  quiet  for  a 
fortnight  after  having  filched  some  of  her 
money. 

"  Madame,"  said  Nanon,  who  had  put 
on  her  hood  and  taken  her  basket,  "  I 
shall  not  wa^t  more  than  three  francs." 

"Give  us  a  good  dinner,  Nanon,"  said 
Eugenie. 

"  Something  extraordinary  is  about  to 
happen  !"  said  Madame  Grandet.  "Never 
but  twice  before  since  our  marriage,  has 
your  father  had  company  to  dinner." 


XIV. 


About  four  o'clock,  just  as  Eugenie  and 
her  mother  had   finished  arranging  the 


table  for  six  persons,  and  the  master  of 
the  house  had  brought  from  his  cellar  a 
few  bottles  of  those  exquisite  wines  that 
the  provincials  alwaj^s  keep  in  reserve, 
Charles  entered  the  parlor.  He  was  quite 
pale,  and  his  gestures,  countenance,  looks, 
and  tones  were  pervaded  with  a  sadness 
that  was  full  of  grace.  He  did  not  counter- 
feit grief  ;  he  truly  suffered  it ;  and  the  veil 
that  sorrow  threw  over  his  features  gave 
him  that  interesting  air  so  taking  Avith 
women.  Eugenie  was  touched  by  it ; 
perhaps,  also,  she  felt  that  misfortune 
had  brought  him  nearer  to  her.  Charles 
was  no  longer  the  rich  and  elegant 
young  man  placed  in  a  sphere  that 
she  could  not  approach ;  but  a  relation 
in  misery-,  and  misery  brings  equality. 
Women  have  this  in  common  with  the 
angels;  suffering  creatures  belong  to 
them.  The  cousins  understood  and  con- 
versed with  each  other  through  the  me- 
dium of  their  eyes — for  the  fallen  dandj^ 
the  poor  orphan,  placed  himself  in  a  cor- 
ner, where  he  sat,  mute,  calm,  haughty  ; 
but  every  now  and  then  the  mild  and  ca- 
ressing look  of  his  cousin  shone  upon 
him,  and  constrained  him  to  abandon 
his  gloomy  thoughts  and  bound  with  her 
into  the  fields  of  hope. 

The  good  people  of  Saumurwere  to-day 
more  astonished  at  the  invitation  to  dinner 
given  to  the  Cruchots  by  old  Grandet, 
than  they  had  been  on  the  preceding  day 
at  his  sale  of  wine.  If  the  politic  cooper 
had  given  the  invitation  in  the  same  con- 
ceit as  that  which  cost  Alcibiades'  dog  his 
tail,  he  would  have  been  a  great  man  ; 
but  he  despised  his  fellow  townsmen  too 
heartily  to  bestow  a  thought  on  their 
opinions. 

The  Des  Grassins  having  learned  of  the 
violent  death  and  probable  failure  of 
Charles's  father,  resolved  to  go  that  even- 
ing to  Monsieur  Grandet's  to  proffer  their 
condolence,  and,  while  giving  this  proof 
of  friendly  regard,  to  learn  the  old  man's 
object  in  inviting  the  Crucliots  to  dinner. 

At  fiA^e  o'clock,  precisely-,  the  president 
and  his  uncle,  the  notary,  arrived  in  their 
tSunday  attire,  sat  down  to  dinner  and 
began  to  eat  famously'.  Old  Grandet  was 
grave ;  Charles,  silent ;  Eugenie,  dumb ; 
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and  Madame  Grandet  talked  neither  more 
nor  less  than  usual ;  so  the  dinner  was  a 
genuine  meal  of  condolence. 

When  the  company  arose  from  the 
table,  Charles  beg-ged  permission  to  re- 
tire, as  he  had  a  long-  and  sad  correspon- 
dence to  occupy  him. 

After  he  was  g^one,  old  Grandet  said  to 
his  wife  : 

"  Madame  Grandet,  what  we  are  going 
to  say  will  be  Latin  to  you  ;  and,  as  it  is 
half-past  seven,  you  had  better  shut  your- 
self up  in  3'our  pocketbook.  Good-night, 
my  daughter,'.'  he  added,  kissing  her  ;  and 
both  ladies  left  the  room. 

Being  now  left  alone  with  his  guests, 
old  Grandet  began  one  of  those  conversa- 
tions in  which  he  best  subserved  his  own 
views  hy  stammering.  And  this  time  the 
stammer,  affected  for  so  long  a  period 
that  it  passed  in  Saumur  for  a  natural  in- 
firmity (as  did  also  the  deafness  which 
the  miser  complained  of  in  wet  weather), 
became  so  fatiguing  to  the  Cruchots  that 
they  replied  to  it  by  sundry  involuntary 
j^awns  and  grimaces.  Perhaps  the  his- 
tory of  this  deafness  and  stammering  will 
not  here  be  out  of  place. 

No  one  in  Anjou  understood  better,  or 
pronounced  more  distinctly,  the  Angevine- 
French  than  old  Grandet.  Despite  all 
his  cunning,  however,  he  had  in  former 
days  been  taken  in  by  an  Israelite,  who, 
during  their  negotiation,  frequently  ap- 
plied his  hand  to  his  ear  to  catch  Gran- 
det's  words ;  and  also  stammered  so  clev- 
erly in  repeating  his  own  words  that 
Grandet — yielding  to  the  suggestions  of  a 
now  obsolete  quality,  his  humanity — felt 
compolled  to  help  out  the  roguish  Jew  hy 
suggesting  words  and  ideas  that  the  Jew 
wanted,  and  thus  himself  conclude  the 
Jew's  own  arguments  ;  to  speak,  in  short, 
as  the  d— d  Jew  desired  to  speak,  and 
thus  unconsciously  to  become,  in  the  dis- 
cussion, not  his  own  but  the  Jew's  advo- 
cate. The  result  was,  that  Grandet  came 
off  vanquished,  for  the  first  and  only  time 
in  his  commercial  life.  But  what  he  lost 
in  money  he  gained  in  experience  ;  he  had 
learned  a  lesson  b}^  which  he  profited  ever 
after ;  and  the  old  man  ended  by  blessing 
the  Jew  who,  although  he  cheated  him, 


had  also  taught  him  the  art  of  tiring  the 
patience  of  those  with  whom  he  was  bar- 
gaining ;  and  b}'  constantly  occupying 
them  with  expressing  his  ideas,  to  make 
them  forget  their  own. 

"  Monsieur  B-b-b-b-onfons — "  began  the 
old  man,  giving  the  gentleman  his  title, 
which  he  had  done  but  once  before  in 
three  years,  and  thus  encouraging  the 
suitor  to  hope  that  he  might  become  his 
son-in-law — "you  s-s-s-say  that  f-f-f -fail- 
ures m-m-m-may  in  certain  cases  be 
h-h-h-hindered  b-b-b-by — " 

*•  B3"  the  Tiv'bunal  de  Commerce  ;  this 
is  an  everyday  occurrence,"  said  Monsieur 
C.  de  Bonfons,  bestriding  Father  Gran- 
det's  idea,  or  believing  he  had  guessed  it ; 
and  willing  to  oblige  him  by  explaining  it, 
he  added,  "listen." 

"  I  listen,"  replied  the  old  man,  meeklj', 
assuming  the  mischievous  look  of  a  child 
who  laughs  in  his  sleeve  at  his  teacher 
while  appearing  to  bestow  the  greatest 
attention. 

"When  a  noted  and  respected  man," 
pursued  the  president,  '"'such,  for  instance, 
as  was  your  late  brother,  becomes  embar- 
rassed, and  his  failure  is  unavoidable,  the 
Tribunal  de  Commerce  has  power,  b}-"  a 
decree,  to  appoint  liquidators  for  his  af- 
fairs. Now,  to  thus  go  into  liquidation, 
is  not  to  fail ;  in  becoming  a  bankrupt,  a 
man  is  dishonored;  but  in  liquidating,  he 
remains  an  honest  man.  Then  again,  a 
liquidation  may  be  effected  without  the 
aid  of  the  Tribunal ;  for  how  is  a  bank- 
ruptcy declared  ?  First,  by  a  deposit  of 
the  ledger  at  the  Registry'-  of  the  Tribunal 
by  the  merchant  himself,  or  his  lawful  at- 
torney ;  or,  secondl3^  on  the  petition  of 
his  creditors.  Now,  if  the  merchant  does 
not  thus  deposit  his  ledger,  and  if  no 
creditor  asks  a  decree  from  the  Tribunal 
to  declare  the  said  merchant  a  bankrupt, 
what  follows  ?  Why,  the  family  of  the 
deceased,  his  representatives,  his  heirs — 
nay,  the  merchant  himself,  if  living,  or 
his  friends,  if  he  has  absconded — may 
liquidate.  Perhaps  now,  Monsieur  Gran- 
det, you  wish  to  liquidate  the  affairs  of 
your  brother?  " 

"Ah,  Grandet!"  cried  the  notary, 
"  that  would  be  glorious.     There  is  honor 
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in  the  provinces.  If  you  would  thus  save 
your  name^ — for  it  is  your  name — you 
would  be — •" 

"A  nobleman  !  "  interrupted  the  presi- 
dent. 

"Certainly,"  said  the  miser,  *'my 
b-b-b-brother  was  n-n-n-named  Grandet, 
like  m3^self  ;  that's  s-s-s-sure  and  certain. 
I  c-c-c-can't  gainsaj'-  that.  And  this  1-1-1- 
liquidation  w-w-w-would  at  all  events  and 
in  all  respects  be  very  adv-v-v-vantageous 
to  the  int-t-t-terests  of  my  nephew,  whom 
1 1-1-love.  But  I  must  see.  I  do  not  kn- 
n-n-now  the  rogues  of  Paris.  I  am  of 
Saumur.  I  have  my  pl-1-l-anting-s,  my 
t-t-t-trenches  ;  in  short,  I  have  my  own 
afif-f-f-airs.  I  nev-v-v-er  g-ave  a  n-n-note; 
I  h-h-have  received  a  g--g--g--g"reat  many, 
but  I  n-n-n-never  g-ave  one.  I  h-li-h-have 
heard  that  notes  can  be  b-b-b-boug-ht  in 
a-a— " 

''Yes,"  said  the  president,  greatly  fa- 
tig-ued  with  listening-,  and  desirous  of 
helping-  the  old  man  along-,  ''notes  can  be 
boug-ht  on  'chang-e  for  so  much  per  cent 
discount ;  do  you  understand  ?  " 

Here  Grandet  applied  his  hand  to  his 
ear,  and  the  president  repeated  his  words. 

"But,"  said  the  miser,  "I  kn-n-n-ow 
nothing-  at  my  t-t-t-time  of  life  about 
s-s-such  things.  I  must  stay  here  to 
watch  my  g-rain.  Grain  is  g--g--g-ood  for 
somet-th-th-thing-,  and  can  be  t-t-turned 
into  money,  I  cannot  leave  home  for  the 
em-em-emhrrrrououillUamini  gentes  of 
all  the  d-d-d-devils  that  I  don't  under- 
der-der-stand  at  all.  You  say  that  to  Hli- 
iudate,  to  arrest  a  declaration  of  bank- 
k-k-ruptcj'-,  I  must  g--g--g-g-o  to  Paris.  I 
can-n-n-not  be  in  two  pl-1-l-aces  at  once, 
unless  I  t-t-t-turn  into  a  bird." 

"Ah,"  exclaimed  the  notary,  "I  under- 
stand you  now.  M3'  dear  sir !  you  have 
friends,  attached  friends,  who  are  willing- 
to  serve  3' on." 

"Umph!"  thought  the  miser;  "let 
them  settle  that  point !  " 

"And,"  continued  the  notary,  "if  some 
one  should  go  to  Paris  in  3'our  stead,  and 
find  out  3^our  brother  William's  largest 
creditor,  and  say  to  him — " 

"  St-t-t-t-top  a  minute  !  "  cried  the  old 
man  ;  "  some-th-th-thing  like  this,  I  sup- 


pose :  M.  Grandet  of  Saumur  here ;  M. 
Grandet  of  Saumur  there.  M.  Grandet 
is  a  ki-ki-ki-kind -hearted  relative,  and  his 
int-t-t-tentions  are  good.  He  has  s-s-sold 
his  vintage  well.  Don't  de-c-c-clare  the 
bankruptcy !  b-b-but  c-c-c-call  a  meeting 
of  creditors,  and  name  li-li-liquidators.  Th- 
th-then  M.  Grandet  will  see  ab-b-b-bout 
it.  It  w-w-would  be  b-b-b-better  for  3^ou 
to  liquidate  than  to  1-1-let  the  law3"ers 
st-t-t-tick  their  noises  into  the  thing.  Isn't 
it  so?" 

"  Precisely  so,"  said  the  president. 

"Because  3^ou  see.  Monsieur  de  Bon- 
f-f-f-fons,  we  must  see  bef-f-fore  we  decide. 
What  c-c-can't  be  done  c-c-can't  be  done. 
In  all  imp-p-p-p-portant  affairs,  if  we 
d-d-d-don't  want  to  ruin  our-s-s-selves, 
we  must  c-c-count  the  cost." 

"Of  course,"  said  the  president.  "  M3'' 
opinion  is,  that  after  a  little  time,  the 
debts  can  be  bought  up  for  a  trifle,  a  mere 
song.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  3'ou  can  lead  dogs 
a  great  way  b3''  showing  them  a  bone.  If 
there  has  been  no  declaration  of  failure, 
and  3^ou  hold  the  debts  3^ourself,  3'ou 
become  as  pure  as  snow." 

"  Sn-n-now  !  "  said  the  old  man,  putting 
his  hand  to  his  ear;  "I  don't  understand 
the  sn-n-n-ow  !  " 

"Listen,  then,"  cried  the  president. 
"  A  note  is  an  article  of  merchandise 
that  ma3''  have  its  rise  and  fall ;  this  is  a 
deduction  from  the  maxims  of  Jeremy 
Bentham  on  usur3'.  He  has  demonstrated 
that  the  antiquated  prejudice  against 
usurers  is  gross  injustice.  Seeing,  then, 
that  in  principle,  and,  according  to  Ben- 
tham, money  is  merchandise,  that  which 
i-epresents  money  is  also  merchandise  ; 
and  since  mercantile  notes,  like  other 
commodities,  are  scarce  or  abundant, 
steady  or  fluctuating,  the  Tribunal  or- 
ders— pshaw!  what  a  fool  I  am  !— in 
short,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  3'ou  may 
buy  up  3^our  brother's  debts  at  twenty- 
five  per  cent," 

"You  spoke,"  said  the  miser,  "of  one 
Jere-e-e-m3'  B-b-b — " 

"  Bentham,  an  Englishman,"  said  the 
president. 

"  That  sort  of  a  Jeremy  Avould  help  us 
to   avoid   a  great  man3''  '  lamentations ' 
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in  business  matters !  "  said  the  notary, 
facetiously. 

*'  These  Eng-lishmen,"  said  old  Grandet, 
*'  h-h-ave  sometimes  a  g-g-'g-reat  deal  of 
g-g-.g-.g-ood  sense.  Then,  ac-c-cording  to 
B-b-b-enthan,  if  the  debts  of  my  brother 
are  w-w-w-worth — are  n-n-n-not  worth — 
yes,  th-th-th- that's  right — isn't  it  ? — the 
creditors  w-w-will  be — that  is  the3^  w-w- 
will  not  be — " 

"Let  me  explain  this  to  j^ou,  m^^  dear 
sir,"  said  the  president.  "  In  law,  if  j-ou 
hold  all  the  evidences  of  debt  against  the 
house  of  Grandet  in  Paris,  your  brother 
or  his  heirs  will  owe  nothing  beyond  the 
debt  to  you  ;  and,  in  order  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  these  claims — if  they  are  dis- 
posed of  on  'change,  and  one  of  your 
friends  shall  there  have  bought  them  in 
at  a  great  or  less  discount,  the  creditors 
not  having  been  coerced  to  part  with 
them,  can  never  thereafter,  either  in 
law  or  equity,  establish  a  claim  against 
the  estate  of  the  late  Monsieur  Grandet." 

"Ah,  that's  true,"  said  the  miser, 
"business  is  b-b-business ;  but,  3'ou  und- 
d-derstand  there  are  dif-f-ficulties  in  the 
way.  I  have  n-n-n-neither  m-m-money 
nor  time — " 

"  I  see,  I  see !  "  said  the  president, 
"you  cannot  go  to  Paris  conveniently. 
Well ;  I  propose  to  go  to  Paris  myself 
(3^ou  paying  my  traveling  expenses, 
which  will  be  but  a  trifle),  and  I  will 
see  the  creditors ;  I  will  talk,  negotiate, 
compound  ;  in  short,  I  will  get  posses- 
sion of  the  debts  according  to  law." 

"B-b-but,"  said  Grandet,  "we  will 
s-s-see  about  that,  I  c-c-c-cannot,  I  w-w- 
w-will  not  engage  Av-w-w-without — what 
o-c-c-can"t  be  done  ;  j-j-y-yow.  under- 
stand ?  " 

'''Very  true,"  said  the  president. 

"My  head,"  continued  Grandet,  "is 
spl-1-litting  with  what  y-^^-you  have  b-b- 
been  b-b-attering  into  it.  I  have  never 
before  th-th -thought  of  these  things." 

"You  are  no  lawyer,  that's  certain," 
said  the  president,  complacently. 

"No,"  answered  Grandet,  submissively, 
"  Vvl\  only  a  p-p-p-poor  vinter,  and  know 
n-n-nothing  about  what  you've  b-b-b-been 
saying.     I  must  study  it  out." 


"Well,  then,"  replied  the  president, 
taking  an  attitude. 

But  just  here  a  knock  at  the  door  an- 
nounced the  arrival  of  the  Des  Grassins ; 
an  event  that  the  notary  much  rejoiced 
at,  for  he  began  to  dislike  the  turn  things 
were  taking,  and  was  quite  dissatisfied 
at  the  notion  of  the  president's  going  to 
Paris,  there  to  stipulate  with  another 
man's  creditors,  and  lend  himself  to  prac- 
tices which,  however  legal,  did  not  come 
within  his  rules  of  probity.  Besides,  al- 
though he  had  listened  attentively  to  the 
conversation,  he  had  not  yet  heard  the 
miser  make  the  slightest  promise  to  pay 
anj^  money  for  any  purpose  connected  with 
the  expedition,  and  he  instinctively  trem- 
bled at  seeing  his  nephew  meddle  with  the 
business  wherein  he  might  readily  com- 
promise himself.  He  profited,  therefore, 
by  the  entrance  of  the  Des  Grassins  to 
take  his  nephew  by  the  arm,  and  lead  him 
to  the  recess  of  a  window. 

"You  have  now,"  said  he,  "sufficiently 
shown  your  good-will ;  let  the  matter  rest 
here.  Your  desire  of  obtaining  the  hand 
of  this  girl  blinds  you.  Don't  go  sp  rash- 
ly to  work.  Leave  me  to  steer  the  boat, 
and  do  .you  onl}'  pull  an  oar  when  you 
must.  Is  it  for  you  to  compromise  the 
dignity  of  a  magistrate  by  a — " 

He  did  not  finish  his  sentence,  for  he 
now  heard  Monsieur  des  Grassins  say  to 
the  miser : 

"  Grandet,  we  have  learned  the  dread- 
ful disaster  that  has  tak'en  place  in  3'our 
family,  the  embarrassment  of  the  house 
of  Grandet  in  Paris,  and  your  brother's 
death.  We  have  come  to  express  to  you 
our  sorrow,  and  to  offer  our  condolence." 

"  No  other  disaster  has  happened,"  said 
the  notary  to  the  banker,  'Hhan  the  death 
of  the  younger  Monsieur  Grandet ;  and  he 
need  not  have  killed  himself,  if  he  liad  but 
thought  of  calling  on  his  brother  for  as- 
sistance. Our  old  friend  here,  who  is 
honor  to  his  very  fingers'  ends,  intends  to 
liquidate  the  affairs  of  the  Paris  house, 
and  my  nephew,  in  order  to  relieve  him 
from  the  care  and  anxiety  of  an  affair 
purely  judicial,  has  offered  to  start  at 
once  for  Paris,  and  hold  an  interview  with 
the  creditors." 
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These  words,  confirmed  hy  the  manner 
of  the  old  cooper,  who  was  stroking-  his 
chin  in  silence,  perfectly  astounded  the 
three  Des  Grassins,  who,  during-  their 
walk,  had  anathematized  Grandet's  ava- 
rice, and  laid  his  brother's  death  at  his 
door. 

"  I  knew  how^  it  would  be  ?  "  exclaimed 
the  banker,  looking-  at  his  wife ;  "  what 
did  I  tell  you  on  our  vfduj  hither,  madame  ? 
Didn't  I  say  that  Monsieur  Grandet  was 
an  honorable  man  from  the  crown  of  his 
head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot,  and  would 
never  suffer  his  name  to  receive  the 
slightest  blemish  ?  Money  without  honor 
is  a  canker.  You  are  doing-  a  noble  deed, 
Grandet !  I'm  an  old  soldier,  and  always 
speak  my  mind.     I  say  it's  a  noble  deed  !" 

"B-b-b-but,  my  good  sir," replied  Gran- 
det, "the  n-n-n-noble  is  very  d-d-dear, 
very  exp-p-pensive  !  " 

Des  Grassins  shook  the  miser  warmly 
b}^  the  hand,  saying- : 

"  One  thing  is  to  be  considered.  I  mean 
no  offense  to  the  president,  but  this  is  a 
purely  commercial  affair,  and  requires  the 
.lid  of  a  practical  man.  The  person  who 
negotiates  the  matter  must  be  familiar 
with  quittances,  interest,  disbursements, 
investments,  etc.,  etc.  Now,  I  am  on  the 
point  of  going  to  Paris  on  some  business 
of  m}''  own,  and  can  easily  take  charge 
of—" 

"  W-w-w-wc  wall,  then,"  said  the  miser, 
"  end-d-d-d-deavor  to  arrange  with  you  in 
relation  to  po-p-possibilities,  and  without 
en-eng-g-aging  myself  to  d-d-do  what  I  c- 
c-cannot  perform  ;  for  the  president  would 
naturally  exp-p-pect  me  to  defray  his  exp- 
p-penses." 

"  Why,"  interrupted  Madame  des  Gras- 
sins, "  it  is  a  recreation  to  go  to  Paris ; 
and,  for  m,y  part,  I  would  willingly  pay 
to  go,  instead  of  asking  to  be  paid."  And 
she  gave  a  look  and  a  wink  to  her  hus- 
band, intimating  that  he  had  a  rare  op- 
portunity to  take  this  matter  out  of  his 
rival's  hands. 

Old  Grandet  took  the  banker  bj'^  the 
button,  and  led  him  aside. 

"  I  should  liave  much  more  confidence 
in  you  than  in  the  president,"  said  he, 
stammering  no   longer.     "Besides,"  he 


added,  with  an  emphatic  move  of  his  wen, 
"there  is  in  my  plan  a  wheel  within  a 
wheel.  I  want  to  invest  a  few  thousand 
francs  in  the  rentes,  at  not  over  80.  I 
am  told  the  price  will  decline  during  the 
rest  of  the  month ;  but  3'^ou  know  all 
about  it,  I  presume  ?  " 

"I  think  I  do  !  "  said  the  banker,  com- 
placently.    "  Well,  then,  I  shall  have  to  . 
raise  some  money  for  j^ou  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Grandet,  "not  much  to 
begin  with  ;  but — not  a  word  of  this  to 
anybod}''  else.  I  want  to  manage  it  pri- 
vately. You  will  bu3'-  for  me,  deliverable 
at  the  end  of  the  month  ;  but  don't  say 
a  word  to  the  Cruchots.  And,  since  you 
are  going  to  Paris,  we  will  think  a  little 
about  my  poor  nephew's  affairs." 

"It  is  decided,  then,"  said  Des  Gras- 
sins, aloud,  and  in  a  tone  of  triumph, 
"  that  I  start  to-morrow,  post ;  and  I 
will  come  for  your  latest  instructions  at 
— what  hour  ?  " 

"At  five  o'clock  ;  before  dinner,"  re- 
plied Grandet. 

"Ah,"  said  Des  Grassins,  slapping 
Grandet  familiarly  on  the  shoulder,  "  it 
is  a  fine  thing  to  have  such  good  rela- 
tions !  " 

"Yes,"  said  Grandet,  "I  am  a  good 
relation,  though  I  say  it.  I  loved  my 
brother,  and  I  will  prove  that  I  did,  if 
it  does  not  cost — " 

"We  will  take  our  leave,"  said  the 
banker,  interrupting  the  miser  just  where 
he  wished  to  be  interrupted  ;  and  as  the 
hostile  families  withdrew,  the  face  of  the 
president  assumed  an  expression  of  judi- 
cial melancholy,  like  that  of  a  magistrate 
wearied  with  a  long  argument. 

"  Will  you  go  with  us  to  Madame  d'Or- 
sonval's  ?  "  said  Monsieur  des  Grassins, 
as  they  walked  moodily  along  the  street. 

"We  will  meet  you  there  by  and  by, 
with  my  uncle's  permission,"  replied  the 
president.  "  I  have  promised  to  call  on 
Mademoiselle  de  Gribeaucourt  in  the  first 
place." 

'' Au  revoir,  then,  gentlemen,"  said 
Madame  des  Grassins. 
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XV. 

When  the  parties  were  separated, 
Adolphe  said  to  his  father  : 

"  They  are  pretty  well  routed  this 
time  !  " 

"Be  quiet,  my  son,"  said  his  mother; 
'•'they  ma}^  chance  to  hear  you."  And 
the}'^  walked  on, 

"Uncle,"  said  the  president,  as  they 
pursued  their  own  way,  ''my  prospects 
are  eclipsed." 

"Don't  disturb  yourself!"  replied  the 
notary,  with  an  accompanying-  chuckle ; 
"let  our  friends,  the  Des  Grassins,  in- 
volve themselves  in  this  business,  with 
the  'we'll  see'  of  old  Grandet  to  back 
them,  and  we'll  see  what  will  come  of  it. 
You  have  not  lost  Eugenie  j'ct." 

The  news  of  Grandet 's  intentions  toward 
his  brother's  estate  flew  like  wild-fire 
through  Saumur,  and  the  fickle  dispo- 
sition of  Frenchmen — who,  with  equal 
facility  and  on  the  same  pretext,  fly  into 
a  rage  or  rapture,  just  as  it  happens — was 
now  developed  in  praises  of  a  man  who 
had  since  the  sale  of  his  wines  been  their 
execration. 

When  Grandet  had  closed  the  door  on 
his  guests,  he  called  Nan  on. 

"  Don't  unchain  the  dog,"  he  said,  "nor 
go  to  bed.  We  have  something  to  do  by 
ourselves.  At  eleven  o'clock  Cornoiller 
will  be  at  the  door  with  the  chaise  from 
Froidfond.  Listen  when  he  comes,  so 
that  he  need  not  knock,  and  tell  him  to 
come  in  very  softl^^" 

The  old  man  then  ascended  to  his  lab- 
oratory, where  Nanon  heard  him  mov- 
ing about,  rummaging,  going  to  and  fro, 
but  with  great  precaution.  He  evidently 
did  not  wish  to  awaken  his  wife  or  daugh- 
ter, and  Avas  especially  anxious  not  to 
excite  the  curiosity  of  his  nephew,  on 
whom  he  vented  not  a  few  imprecations 
when  he  perceived  that  a  light  was  still 
burning  in  his  room. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  Eugenie 
thought  she  heard  a  groan,  and  she  was 
so  preoccupied  with  her  cousin  that  she 
concluded  it  came  from  his  room.  She 
remembered  how  pale  he  was  when  he 
retired,  and  feared  he  might  have  killed 


himself  in  a  fit  of  despair.  In  an  instant, 
she  wrapped  herself  in  a  cloak,  and  was 
about  to  issue  from  her  chamber,  when  a 
vivid  light  shining  in  through  the  cracks 
of  her  door  made  her  for  an  instant  think 
the  house  was  on  fire.  But  she  was  soon 
reassured  on  this  point  by  hearing  Nanon's 
heavy  tread  and  voice  mingled  with  the 
neighing  of  horses. 

"  Is  my  father  going  to  carrj^  Charles 
away?"  thought  she,  at  the  same  time 
opening  the  door  cautiously  so  as  not  to 
make  a  noise,  j&t  so  as  to  enable  her  to 
see  what  was  taking  place  in  the  hall. 

Suddenly  she  caught  a  sight  of  her 
father's  face — though  she  was  herself 
unseen — and  his  looks  chilled  her  with 
alarm.  He  and  Nanon  were  moving 
carefully  along  with  a  keg  between 
them,  supported  by  a  rope  that  was 
attached  to  a  stout  cudgel  resting  on 
their  shoulders. 

"Holy  Virgin!"  whispered  Nanon, 
"how  heavy  it  is  !  " 

"  What  a  pity  it  should  hold  nothing 
but  coppers  !  "  replied  the  miser;  "  take 
care,"  he  added,  "that  you  don't  knock 
over  the  light."  For  the  candle  was 
stuck  between  the  banisters  of  the  stair- 
case. 

"  Cornoiller,"  continued  Grandet  to  the 
farmer,  "  did  you  bring  your  pistols  with 
you  ?  " 

"Not  I,"  replied  the  man;  "what  is 
there  to  fear  for  these  kegs  of  coppers  ?  " 

"That's  true,"  said  Grandet,  "they 
are  not  worth  the  trouble." 

"Besides,"  said  Cornoiller,  "we  shall 
go  very  swift ;  the  farmers  have  lent  me 
their  best  horses." 

"But  you  did  not  tell  them  where  3'ou 
were  going  '(  "  said  Grandet,  eagerly. 

"How  could  I,"  replied  Cornoiller, 
"when  I  don't  know  myself?" 

"Is  the  chaise  strong?"  asked  the 
miser. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  the  man,  "it  will 
carry  a  ton  safely.  What  do  your  con- 
founded kegs  weigh?  " 

"  Stop,"  said  Nanon,  "  I'll  tell  you  ;  let 
me  see;  about — " 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Nanon  !  "  said 
Grandet.     "Tell  Madame  Grandet  that 
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I  have  gone  into  the  country,  and  shall 
be  back  to  dinner.  Drive  fast  now,  Cor- 
noiller;  we  must  get  to  Ang-ers  before 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning." 

The  chaise  rolled  away ;  ISTanon  barred 
the  door,  unfastened  the  dog,  and  went 
to  bed  with  a  lame  shoulder ;  and  not  a 
soul  in  the  neighborhood  suspected  Mon- 
sieur Grandet's  departure  nor  the  object 
of  his  journe3'. 

The  privac3^  of  old  Grandet's  affairs 
was  complete.  No  one  had  ever  seen  the 
entrance  or  the  secretion  of  one  of  the 
myriads  of  golden  louis  that  his  house 
contained.  He  had  learned  on  that  day 
from  some  gossiping  sailors  that  the 
premium  on  gold  had  doubled  recentl}^ 
at  Nantes  in  consequence  of  the  demand 
for  the  navy ;  and  that  speculators  had 
gone  to  Angers  to  buy  it  up ;  this  night 
expedition,  therefore,  was  undertaken  by 
old  Grandet  to  secure  the  advantage  of- 
fered by  the  rise  in  the  market,  and  bring 
the  principal  and  premium  back  in  drafts 
of  the  receiver  general  on  the  national 
treasur,y. 

After  silence  was  re-established  in  the 
house,  Eugenie  again  heard  a  moan  from 
her  cousin's  chamber.  She  flew  to  the 
door,  stepped  through  the  hall,  and  saw 
a  line  of  light  as  fine  as  the  edge  of  a 
sword  gleaming  through  her  cousin's 
door,  and  intersecting  horizontally  the 
banister  of  the  stairs. 

*'  He  is  certainly  in  pain,"  said  she,  as 
she  mounted  the  stairs,  two  steps  at  a 
time. 

A  second  moan  brought  her  to  the  door, 
which  stood  ajar,  and  she  pushed  it  open. 
Charles  was  asleep  in  his  chair,  his  head 
drooped  forward  over  the  side  of  the  chair ; 
his  hand,  from  which  the  pen  had  fallen, 
nearly  reached  tlie  floor,  and  the  labored 
respiration  consequent  on  his  position, 
frightened  Eugenie  as  she  now  entered 
the  room. 

"He  must  be  very  much  fatigued!" 
thought  she,  after  satisfying  herself  that 
he  was  asleep,  and  looking  at  some  dozen 
or  more  of  sealed  letters  that  lay  spread 
out  on  the  table  before  him,  addressed  to 
Mr.  John  Robert,  saddler ;  M.  Buisson, 
tailor,  etc.,  etc. 


"  He  has  no  doubt  been  arranging  his 
affairs  so  as  to  be  able  to  leave  France  !  " 
said  she,  softly  and  sadly.  At  the  same 
moment  her  eye  fell  on  two  open  letters, 
and  the  words  with  which  one  of  them 
commenced,  "My  dear  Annette,"  made 
her  dizzy,  her  heart  fluttered,  and  her 
feet  seemed  to  be  riveted  to  the  floor. 
"  His  dear  Annette  !  He  loves,  then,  and 
is  beloved  !     What  does  he  say  to  her  ?  " 

These  thoughts  shot  through  her  brain, 
and  seemed  to  be  inscribed  on  the  wall  in 
letters  of  flame. 

"  Must  I  give  him  up  so  soon  ?  "  she 
thought  again.  "I  will  not  read  the  let- 
ter. I  ought  to  go  away.  But,  after  all, 
suppose  I  should  read  it  ?  " 

She  looked  at  her  cousin,  took  hold  of 
his  head,  and  leaned  it  gentl3'^  back  from 
its  uneasy  position,  which  Charles  suf- 
fered her  to  do  like  a  child,  who,  even 
while  asleep,  knows  its  mother's  hand, 
and  receives,  without  awakening,  her 
cares  and  caresses.  Like  a  mother  Eu- 
genie lifted  up  his  hand  and  arm,  and 
like  a  mother  imprinted  a  kiss  on  a  glossy 
curl  of  his  hair. 

Dear  Annette  ! 

A  demon  kept  screaming  these  two 
words  in  her  ear. 

"I  know  I  am  doing  wrong,"  said  she, 
"  but  I  will  read  this  letter." 

Her  noble  nature  rebelled.  She  turned 
away  her  head ;  for  the  first  time  good 
and  evil  were  contending  together  in  her 
heart.  Until  now,  she  had  never  done 
an  act  that  caused  her  to  blush  for  her- 
self. But  love  and  curiosity  carried  the 
da3%  and  she  read  as  follows : 

"My  Dear  Annette  —  Nothing  could 
have  kept  me  from  you  but  the  mis- 
fortune which  overwhelms  me,  and  which 
no  human  intelligonce  could  foresee.  My 
father  has  killed  himself,  and  his  fortune 
and  mine  are  entirely  lost.  I  am  an  or- 
phan at  an  age  when,  by  the  nature  of 
my  education,  I  might  still  pass  for  a  boy, 
and  yet  I  must  rise  a  man  from  the  abyss 
into  which  I  am  plunged.  I  have  em- 
ployed a  portion  of  this  night  in  examin- 
ing my  affairs,  and  I  find  that  if  I  would 
leave   France  an   honest  man — which  I 
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certainly  shall  do — I  have  not  a  hundred 
francs  remaining  to  commence  the  world 
with  in  India.    ^ 

''  My  poor  Anna  !  I  am  going  to  seek 
my  fortune  in  a  country  where  the  cli- 
mate will  be  very  likely  to  kill  me.  I 
cannot  remain  in  Paris.  I  could  not  en- 
dure the  coldness,  neglect  and  insult  that 
there  await  the  ruined  man — the  son  of  a 
bankrupt !  Good  heavens  !  to  owe  three 
millions.  No  !  I  cannot  return  to  Paris. 
Even  your  affection,  the  tenderest  and 
most  devoted  that  ever  animated  the 
heart  of  a  lover,  cannot  draw  me  thither. 
Alas  !  my  well-beloved,  I  have  not  even 
mone}^  enough  to  carry  me  where  jon 
are,  that  I  might  bid  you  a  long  fare- 
weU." 

"Poor  Charles  !  "  said  Eugenie,  wiping 
her  eyes ;  "I  did  well  to  read  the  letter  ; 
I  have  money,  and  I  will  give  it  to  him." 

She  read  on : 

''  I  had  not  until  this  moment  full}^  ap- 
preciated the  woes  of  poverty.  Even  if  I 
had  the  hundred  louis  required  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  my  voyage,  I  should  still  have 
nothing  left  to  purchase  a  venture.  But 
I  have  neither  the  hundred  louis,  nor  one 
louis.  I  cannot  know  what  is  left  to  me 
till  after  the  settlement  of  my  debts  in 
Paris.  If  nothing  remains,  I  shall  go 
quietly  to  Nantes,  and  there  embark  as  a 
common  sailor — commencing  at  the  bot- 
tom, as  many  men  of  energy  have  com- 
menced, who,  young  and  penniless  when 
they  set  out,  have  returned  wealthy  from 
India.  I  have  deliberately  looked  the 
future  in  the  face,  and  it  seems  more  ter- 
rible for  me  than  for  others  ! — for  me, 
fondled  \)j  an  idolizing  mother,  cherished 
by  the  best  of  fathers,  and  beloved  by 
you,  I  have  as  yet  culled  nothing  but  the 
flowers  of  life  ;  it  was  a  state  of  too  much 
happiness  to  last.  I  have,  however,  my 
dear  Annette,  more  courage  than  usualh' 
belongs  to  thoughtless  young  men,  and 
that  must  sustain  me. 

"  I  have  reflected  on  my  situation,  and 
on  yours.  I  have  grown  old  in  these  four- 
and-twenty  hours.  I  see  that  if,  to  keep 
me  near  you,  you  were  willing  to  sacrifice 


your  luxuries  of  life,  your  toilet,  your  box 
at  the  Opera,  all  would  not  be  sufficient ; 
nor  would  I  consent  to  your  making  the 
sacrifice.  Therefore,  we  now  take  leave 
of  each  other  forever !  " 

*'He  leaves  her!  What  joy!"  cried 
Eugenie,  starting  with  rapture.  Charles 
stirred,  and  she  was  transfixed  with  ter- 
ror ;  but  fortunately  for  her,  he  did  not 
awake.     She  read  again 

''When  shall  I  return?  I  know  not. 
The  climate  of  India  makes  a  European 
prematurely  old.  Let  us  look  forward 
ten  years.  Can  you  for  such  a  time  pre- 
serve (as  I  shall  do)  at  the  bottom  of  your 
heart  the  remembrance  of  our  past  happi- 
ness, and  be  faithful  to  your  poor  friend  ? 
I  do  not,  however,  exact  this  from  you, 
because  I  shall  be  compelled  to  conform 
myself  to  my  situation — to  look  on  life 
like  a  working  man,  and  carefully  sum  up 
its  results.  I  must  therefore  think  of  a 
marriage,  which  becomes  one  of  the  neces- 
sities of  my  new  existence  ;  and  I  confess 
to  you  that  I  have  found  here,  at  Saumur, 
at  mj  uncle's,  a  cousin  whose  manners, 
face,  mind  and  heart  would  please  you, 
and  who,  moreover,  seems  to  have — " 

Here  the  writer  had  stopped. 

"  He  must  have  been  very  much  fa- 
tigued," said  Eugenie,  "to  have  left  off 
writing  to  her." 

And  she,  Eugenie,  forgave  him. 


XVI. 


Was  it  possible  for  that  innocent  young 
girl  to  detect  the  calculating  coldness  and 
heartlessness  of  this  hour  ?  To  those 
who,  like  her,  are  religiously  educated, 
ignorant  and  pure,  from  the  time  they  set 
foot  in  the  enchanted  regions  of  love,  all 
is  love  !  They  walk  in  the  celestial  light 
drawn  from  their  own  souls,  which  irradi- 
ates those  they  love  ;  the  objects  of  their 
passion  are  colored  with  the  hues  of  their 
own  sentiments,  and  hallowed  by  their 
own  beautiful   thoughts.     The  errors  of 
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woman  almost  invariably  arise  from  her 
belief  in  virtue,  and  her  confidence  in 
truth.  The  words,  "Dear  Annette," 
"well-beloved  "  echoed  in  Eug-enie's  heart 
as  the  most  pleasing-  lang-uag-e  of  love, 
and  charmed  her  soul,  as,  in  childhood, 
the  notes  of  Venite  adoremus,  chanted 
by  the  choir,  charmed  her  ear.  Besides, 
the  tears  for  the  death  of  his  father,  which 
yet  filled  Charles's  eyes,  attested  that 
tenderness  of  heart  so  ensnaring-  to  a 
girl. 

Could  she  know,  could  she  be  expected 
to  know,  that  if  Charles  loved  his  father 
so  dearly  and  mourned  his  loss  so  truly, 
his  grief  proceeded  less  from  the  goodness 
of  his  own  heart  than  from  the  conse- 
quences of  paternal  kindness  ?  William 
Grandet  and  his  wife,  by  always  indulg- 
ing the  whims  of  their  son,  and  bestowing 
on  him  all  the  luxuries  in  their  reach,  had 
sown  in  his  heart  a  true,  uncalculating 
filial  love.  Nevertheless,  Charles  was  a 
child  of  Paris,  accustomed  by  Parisian 
habits  to  calculate  all  things ;  he  was, 
in  effect,  an  old  man  under  the  mask  of 
youth.  He  had  gained  the  direful  edu- 
cation of  the  world,  where,  in  thoughts 
and  words,  are  committed  more  crimes 
in  one  evening  than  are  punished  by 
Justice  in  a  whole  term  of  the  Assizes  ; 
where  bon  mots  murder  the  most  sub- 
lime ideas ;  where  no  one  is  reputed  in- 
telligent, but  in  proportion  as  he  is  able 
to  see  clearly.  Now,  in  Paris,  to  see 
clearly  is  to  believe  nothing ;  neither 
in  men,  sentiments,  nor  actual  events, 
for  there  they  are  counterfeit  events. 
To  see  clearl\%  a  man  must  each  morn- 
ing weigh  his  friend's  purse,  that  he 
may  secure  himself  against  possibilities  ; 
he  must  be  constitutionally  a  stoic  ;  he 
must  make  self-interest  the  mainspring 
of  his  actions  and  life ;  and  though 
Charles,  hitherto,  h-ad  never  been  forced 
to  apply  the  maxims  of  Parisian  morality 
to  his  own  use,  he  had  so  thoroughly  im- 
bibed them  that  it  required  nothing  but 
the  occasion  to  cause  the  seed  sown  to 
germin-ate  in  his  heart. 

Almost  all  3'oung  girls  surrender  them- 
selves to  the  agreeable  promise  of  a  hand- 
some   exterior.     But  even  had   Eugenie 


been  as  prudent  and  observing  as  are 
some  provincial  maidens,  could  she  have 
distrusted  her  cousin  when,  to  her  appre- 
hension, his  manner,  words,  and  actions 
accorded  with  the  dictates  of  an  upright 
heart  ?  A  chance — for  lier,  a  fatal  chance 
— had  dried  up  the  last  effusions  of  a  true 
sensibility  in  Charles's  heart,  and  closed 
his  ears  to  the  last  sighs  of  conscience. 

Eugenie  turned  away  from  this  letter — 
and  complacently  regarded  her  sleeping 
cousin.  For  her  the  fresh  illusions  of  life 
beamed  on  that  face,  and  she  vowed  to 
herself  to  love  him  always. 

She  then  cast  her  eyes  on  the  other 
open  letter,  without  considering  her  right 
or  want  of  right  to  do  so  ;  and  if  she  be- 
gan to  read,  it  was  with  an  unconscious 
intention  of  acquiring  there  from  fresh 
proofs  of  the  noble  qualities  which  she, 
like  all  other  women,  bestowed  on  him 
whom  she  had  chosen  for  a  lover. 

"  My  dear  Alphonse — When  you  read 
this  letter,  you  may  know  that  I  have 
lost  all  my  friends  ;  j^et  I  declare  to  you 
that  while  I  thus  distrust  all  others  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  address  that 
word  to  me,  I  do  not,  nor  could  I  ever, 
distrust  you.  I,  therefore,  place  in  3^our 
hands  the  arrangement  of  my  affairs,  and 
count  on  3'ou  to  dispose,  as  advantageous- 
ly as  possible,  of  all  I  possess.  It  is  indis- 
pensable for  me  to  know  my  exact  situa- 
tion ;  I  have  no  hopes  left  in  France,  and 
am  going  to  India.  I  have  just  finished 
writing  to  all  the  persons,  so  far  as  I  can 
recollect,  to  whom  I  am  indebted,  and  3'ou 
will  find  annexed  as  exact  a  list  of  them 
as  I  can  make  from  memory.  M.y  library, 
furniture,  carriages,  horses,  etc.,  etc., 
will,  I  believe,  suffice  to  pay  m}^  debts  ; 
I  wish  to  reserve  from  the  whole  only 
such  trifies,  of  slight  value,  as  may  help 
to  make  up  a  venture.  I  send  ^-ou  her-e- 
with  a  power  of  attorney  for  the  sale. 
Send  to  me  in  return,  all  my  weapons, 
and  keep  my  favorite  horse,  Briton,  for 
yourself.  No  one  would  be  willing  to 
give  the  value  of  that  nobh;  beast,  and 
it  is  more  agreeable  to  me  to  present  him 
to  you  in  lieu  of  the  mourning-ring  that  a 
dying  man  ordinarily  bequeaths  to  his 
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executor.  Eoberts  has  made  me  a  very 
comfortable  traveling-carriag-e,  but  has 
not  yet  delivered  it;  try  to  make  him 
keep  it  without  demanding-  an  indemnity  ; 
but  if  he  refuses  to  do  this,  arrange  it  so 
as  to  satisfy  him  and  clear  me  from  im- 
putation. I  owe  six  louis  to  the  table- 
keeper  at ;  lost  at  play  ;  fail  not  to 

repay  this — " 

Eugenie  read  no  farther. 

"Dear  cousin  !  "  she  exclaimed,  taking 
up  one  of  the  candles,  and  retreating  on 
tip-toe  to  her  own  room. 

It  was  not  without  a  lively  emotion  of 
pleasure  that  she  there  opened  the  drawer 
of  an  old  oaken  bureau,  one  of  those  beau- 
tiful pieces  of  workmanship  of  the  epoch 
styled  la  rennaissance,  on  wliich  was  yet 
"visible,  though  half  effaced,  the  famous 
royal  Salamander.  She  took  thence  a 
large  purse  of  red  velvet  with  gold  tas- 
sels, and  edged  with  tarnished  gold  purl, 
a  relic  of  her  grandmother.  She  weighed 
the  purse  proudly  in  her  hand,  and  then 
proceeded  with  alacrity  and  pleasure  to 
ascertain  its  exact  contents. 

She  first  took  out  twenty  Portuguese 
pieces,  still  bright  and  fresh,  coined  under 
John  v.,  in  1725,  worth  five  Lisbonines, 
or  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  and  a  half 
francs  each  by  tale ;  but  owing  to  their 
raritj'"  and  beauty  they  would  pass  for 
one  hundred  and  eighty  francs  each. 
Item,  five  Genovines,  also  rare,  worth 
one  hundred  francs  each  to  the  antiquar3\ 
Item,  three  quadruples  of  Spanish  coin, 
struck  off  under  Philip  V.,  in  1729,  worth 
ninety-eight  livres  apiece.  These  had 
been  given  her  by  old  Monsieur  la  Bertel- 
liere  and  Madame  Gentillet.  Item  (and 
these  old  Grandet  esteemed  the  most 
highty,  as  the  gold  was  twenty-three 
carats,  and  a  fraction),  one  hundred 
ducats  of  Holland,  1756,  worth  nearly 
twelve  francs  each.  Item  (a  great  curi- 
osity, and  very  precious  to  misers),  three 
rupees,  with  the  sign  of  the  Balance,  and 
five  with  the  sign  of  the  Virgin,  all  of 
pure  gold,  twenty-four  carats — the  sub- 
Hme  money  of  the  Great  Mogul,  each 
worth  by  weight  about  thirty-seven  and 
a  hall  francs,  and  to  connoisseurs  about 


fifty  francs.  Item,  the  Napoleon  of  forty 
francs  which  Eugenie  had  received  on  the 
preceding  day. 

This  treasure  consisted  altogether  of 
coins  unsullied  by  wear  and  use,  which 
old  Grandet  frequently  inquired  after, 
and  sometimes  inspected,  in  order  to 
point  out  to  his  daughter  their  great 
value  and  peculiar  beauty.  But  now  she 
thought  not  of  their  rarity,  nor  of  her 
father's  mania,  nor  of  the  danger  she 
incurred  b}''  impoverishing  herself  of  a 
possession  so  dear  to  the  old  man;  she 
thought  only  of  her  cousin  ;  and,  after 
making  sundry  errors  in  estimate,  she 
at  length  ascertained  that  the  sterling 
value  of  her  purse  was  fifty-eight  hun- 
dred francs,  and  that  it  might,  by  good 
management,  be  disposed  of  for  no  less 
than  one  thousand  crowns. 

She  clapped  her  hands  like  a  child  at 
this  result ;  and  while  her  father  had  that 
night  counted  his  gold  to  sell  it  for  gain, 
she  had  told  over  hers  to  cast  it  into  the 
mighty  ocean  of  love. 

Eugenie,  without  a  moment's  pause  or 
hesitation,  went  upstairs  again.  The  pov- 
erty and  distress  of  her  cousin  made  her 
forget  the  time,  place,  propriety,  every- 
thmg ;  besides,  she  was  strong  in  her 
conscience  and  in  her  devotion.  As  she 
put  her  foot  on  the  threshold  of  the  door, 
holding  the  candle  in  one  hand,  and  the 
purse  in  the  other,  Charles  awoke,  beheld 
his  cousin,  and  sat  motionless  with  sur- 
prise. Eugenie  advanced,  placed  her 
candle  on  the  table  and  said,  in  a  fal- 
tering voice  : 

''I  ask  your  pardon,  cousin,  for  a 
fault  I  have  committed — but  God  will 
forgive  the  sin  if  you  will  pardon  my 
boldness." 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  said  Charles,  rubbing 
his  eyes  with  confusion 

"I  have  read  these  two  letters,"  an- 
swered Eugenie. 

Charles  colored  to  his  temples. 

"  How  it  happened,  or  wh}^  I  came  up 
here,"  continued  Eugenie,  "1,  in  truth, 
no  longer  remember;  but  I  am  tempted 
not  to  repent  having  read  them,  since  they 
have  made  me  acquainted  with  your 
heart,    ^'■our   thoughts,    and — " 
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''And  what?"  interposed  Charles,  as 
she  hesitated. 

''Your  projects,"  continued  Eug-enie ; 
"you  have  need  of  a  sum — " 

"  M.J  dear  cousin  !  " 

"  Hush,  not  so  loud  !  Here  are  the 
saving's  of  a  poor  g'irl  who  has  no  occasion 
for  them.  Accept  this,  Charles.  Yes- 
terday, I  did  not  know  what  money  was, 
but  you  have  taught  me.  A  cousin  is  al- 
most a  brother,  and  you  may  very  proper- 
ly borrow^  from  your  sister's  purse." 

Charles  remained  silent.  Eugenie,  as 
much  a  woman  as  a  girl,  had  not  thought 
of  a  refusal. 

"Well?"  said  she. 

Charles  bent  down  his  head. 

"  Do  you  refuse  to  accept  this  ?  "  said 
Eugenie,  her  heart  beating  audibly. 

His  hesitation  humiliated  her.  The  in- 
digence into  which  he  was  thrown  pre- 
sented itself  anew  and  vividly  to  her  mind; 
she  bent  down  upon  her  knee.  "I  will 
not  arise,"  she  said,  "until  you  have 
taken  this  gold  !  Cousin  !  Charles  ! 
answer  me,  I  beseech  you  !  Let  me 
know  that  you  esteem  me,  that  you  are 
generous,  that — " 

In  listening  to  this  stirring  appeal  of  a 
noble  despair,  Charles  shed  tears  on  liis 
cousin's  hands  as  he  grasped  them  to  pre- 
vent her  kneeling ;  she  felt  them  fall  like 
burning  drops,  and  springing  up,  she 
caught  the  purse  and  emptied  it  on  the 
table. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  weeping  for  joy,  "you 
will  !  I  know  you  wall !  Do  not  despond, 
Charles  !  You  will  be  rich  yet,  for  this 
gold  will  bring  3'ou  good  luck,  and  some 
day  you  can  return  it.  Take  it,  and  on 
your  own  conditions.  But  you  ought  not 
to  set  so  high  a  lvalue  on  so  paltry  a 
gift." 

Charles  at  last  ^oujid  words. 

"My  dear  Eugenie,"  he  said,  "I  should 
be  ungenerous  and  narrow-minded  if  I 
refused  to  accept  your  kindness.  Never- 
theless, nothing  for  nothing  ;  trust  for 
trust." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  she  in 
alarm, 

"  Listen  to  me,  Eugenie,"  he  replied  ; 
** I  have  here" — and  he  interrupted  him- 


self to  place  on  the  table  a  square  box, 
inclosed  in  a  leathern  cover — "you  see 
here  a  thing  as  precious  to  me  as  life; 
this  box  is  a  gift  from  my  mother.  Since 
yesterday  morning,  I  have  thought  that 
if  she  could  rise  from  the  grave,  she  would 
herself  sell  the  gold  that  she  lavished  on 
this  box ;  but  such  an  act,  in  nie,  would 
be  sacrilege." 

Eugenie  pressed  her  cousin's  hand  con- 
vulsively at  the  conclusion  of  the  sen- 
tence. 

"No,"  continued  Charles,  after  a 
slight  pause,  during  which  the  cousins 
looked  at  each  other  with  moistened  c^^es, 
"no,  I  will  neither  destroy  it  nor  take 
the  risk  of  losing  it  on  my  voyage.  Dear 
Eugenie,  you  shall  be  my  trustee  ;  and 
never  before  did  friend  commit  to  friend 
a  charge  so  sacred.  You  shall  judge  if 
this  is  true." 

He  withdrew  the  box  from  its  case, 
opened  it,  and  displaj^ed  to  his  astonished 
cousin  a  dressing-case  in  which  the  articles 
of  gold  were  tripled  in  their  sterling  value 
by  the  exquisite  workmanship  bestowed 
on  them. 

"What  you  now  see  and  so  much  ad- 
mire is  nothing,"  said  Charles.  He  then 
touched  a  spring,  and  opened  a  secret 
compartment  at  the  bottom  of  the  box. 
"Here  is  what,  to  me,  is  worth  the 
world,"  and  he  drew  forth  two  minia- 
tures, chef-d'oeuvres  of  Madame  de  Mir- 
bel,  richly  set  with  pearls. 

"  Oh,  what  a  beautiful  lady  ! "  ex- 
claimed Eugenie  ;  '*  is  not  this  the  one 
to  whom  your  letter — " 

"No,"  interrupted  Charles,  smiling; 
"  this  is  my  mother,  and  that,  vay  father ; 
your  aunt  and  uncle.  Eugenie,  I  ought 
to  beg  you,  on  my  knees,  to  guard  these 
well  for  me.  The  gold  will  indemnify  you 
if  I  die  and  lose  your  little  fortune ;  and 
to  3'ou  alone  in  the  wide  world  can  I,  or 
ought  I,  to  bequeath  the  miniatures.  De- 
stroy them  before  you  die,  so  that  no  other 
hands  may  touch  them." 

Eugenie,  in  turn,  w^as  silent. 

"Well,"  continued  Charles,  "  you  agree 
to  this,  do  you  not  ?  " 

Her  reply  to  these  words  was  a  look — 
the  first  look  of  a  loving  woman ;  one  of 
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those  looks  in  which  there  is  ahnost  as 
much  coquetry  as  feehng-.  Charles  took 
her  hand  and  kissed  it. 

"  Ang-el  of  purity  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  be- 
tween us,  money  can  never  he  anything- ; 
affection,  which  has  a  value,  which  is 
reallj'"  of  account,  shall  henceforth  he 
everything-  to  us;  shall  it  not  be  so?" 
"You  resemble  your  mother,"  replied 
Eug-enie  ;  "  was  her  voice  as  soft  as 
yours  ?  " 

"Much  more  soft,"  said  Charles,  ten- 
derly. 

"It  mig-ht  have  been  so  for  you,"  said 
Eugenie,  casting-  down  her  eyes.  "  But, 
Charles,"  she  added,  changing-  her  tone, 
"  you  must  g-o  to  sleep  now,  for  you  are 
much  fatig-ued.  Good-by  till  to-mor- 
row !  "  She  then  g-ently  diseng-ag-ed  her 
hand  from  his,  and  he  lighted  her  down 
to  her  room.  When  they  reached  her 
door,  Charles  exclaimed : 

"Ah,  why  am  I  a  ruined  man  ?  " 
"Pooh!"    said  Eugenie,    "  m}^  father 
must  be  rich." 

"  Poor  child  !  "  replied  Charles,  "  if  so, 
he  would  not  have  suffered  my  father  to 
die  ;  he  would  not  leave  you  in  this  desti- 
tution ;  he  would  live  differently." 
"  But  he  owns  Froidfond." 
"  What  is  Froidfond  worth  ?  " 
"■  I  don't  know  ;  but  he  owns  Noj^ers." 
'^  Some  miserable  farm,  I  suppose." 
"  And  vineyards,  and  meadows,  and — " 
"All    nothing,"    interrupted    Charles, 
with  a  disdainful   air.     "If  your  father 
had  even  twenty-four  thousand  francs  of 
income,  do  you   think  he   would  occupy 
such  a  house  as  this?" 

"Never  mind,"  said  Eugenie,  "good- 
night, now." 

Charles  returned  the  adieu,  and  they 
parted  with  a  smile  that  spoke  of  love 
and  hope  and  the  future  ;  and  from  that 
hour  Charles's  grief  grew  lighter. 


XVII. 


The  next  morning,  Madame  Grandet 
met  her  daughter  preparing  to  walk  with 
Charles  before  breakfast. 


"  Papa  will  not  return  till  dinner-time," 
said  Eugenie  to  her,  seeing  the  uneasiness 
on  her  mother's  countenance;  and  the 
mother  readily  understood  why  the  daugh- 
ter was  taking  this  walk.  It  was  easy  to 
perceive  in  Eugenie's  manner,  in  her  face, 
and  in  the  newly  modulated  tone  of  her 
voice,  a  conformity  of  thought  between 
her  and  her  cousin.  Their  souls  seemed 
to  have  espoused  each  other,  even  before 
having  proved  the  strength  of  the  senti- 
ment that  bound  them  together. 

The  day  passed  along  with  a  bustle ;  for 
as  old  Grandet  departed  without  notice 
to  any  one,  a  great  number  of  people 
called  during  the  morning  to  see  him  ;  the 
tiler,  the  plumber,  the  mason,  the  trench 
diggers,  the  carpenter,  the  vine-dressers, 
the  farmers  ;  some  to  conclude  a  bargain 
for  repairs,  others  to  pay  rent,  etc.,  etc., 
so  that  Madame  Grandet  and  Eugenie  had 
to  go  and  come,  and  answer  innumerable 
questions. 

Toward  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
old  Grandet  returned  from  Angers,  bring- 
ing with  him  the  value  of  his  gold — in- 
cluding more  than  twent}-^  thousand  francs 
for  premium — in  orders  on  the  public  treas- 
ury which  bore  interest  from  their  date. 
He  left  Cornoiller  at  Angers,  to  take 
charge  of  the  almost  foundered  horses, 
and  drive  them  slowly  home. 

"  Wife,"  said  he,  "  I  have  just  got  back 
from  Angers,  and  I  am  hungr3\" 

"Haven't  you  eaten  anything  since  yes- 
terday? "  cried  Nanon,  from  the  kitchen. 

"Nothing,"  answered  the  miser. 

Nanon  brought  in  the  soup,  and  just 
as  the  family  were  sitting  down  to  dinner. 
Monsieur  des  Grassins  came  for  his  final 
instructions.  Meantime,  the  miser,  fully 
occupied  with  his  own  affairs,  had  not 
even  observed  that  Charles  was  in  the 
room . 

"  Don't  disturb  yourself,  Grandet,"  said 
the  banker;  "go  on  with  your  dinner, 
and  we'll  talk  at  the  same  time.  Have 
you  heard  what  gold  is  worth  at  Angers  ? 
I  mean  to  send  some  there." 

"You  had  better  not  send  it,"  said 
Grandet,  quietly  ;  "  the  demand  has  been 
supplied,  and  you  are  too  old  a  friend  for 
me  to  suffer  you  to  make  a  loss." 
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''But  g-old  is  worth  there  13/.  50c.,"  said 
the  banker. 

''Say  was  worth  that,"  replied  the 
miser. 

"Why,  where  the  devil  could  they  have 
g-ot  a  suppl}^?  "  asked  Des  Grassins. 

"I  went  there  last  night, "  answered 
the  old  man,  in  a  low  tone. 

The  hanker  started  with  surprise,  and 
immediately  a  whispered  conversation  en- 
sued between  hiui  and  old  Grandet. 
When  the  latter  directed  Des  Grassins  to 
buy  for  him  two  hundred  thousand  livres 
of  rentes,  another  gesture  of  astonish- 
ment escaped  the  banker ;  who,  soon 
after,  turning  to  Charles,  said  : 

"Monsieur  Grandet,  I  am  going  to 
Paris,  and  will  take  charge  of  any  com- 
mission for  you." 

"I  thank  you,  sir,"  replied  Charles; 
"I  have  nothing  whatever  to  trouble 
you   with  ?  " 

"Thank  him  better  than  that,  nephew," 
said  the  miser  ;  "  he  is  going  expressly  to 
settle  the  affairs  of  the  house  of  William 
Grandet." 

"  How  !  "  exclaimed  Charles  ;  "  is  there 
any  hope  in  that  quarter  ?  " 

"  Hope,  indeed  !  "  cried  the  miser,  with 
a  well  counterfeited  pride  ;  "  are  you  not 
my  nephew  ?  Your  honor  is  mine.  Is 
not  your  name  Grandet?" 

Such  words,  from  such  a  source,  at 
such  a  time,  may  well  be  supposed  to 
have  been  astounding  to  Charles.  He 
arose,  seized  his  uncle's  hand,  which  he 
wrung  convulsively,  turned  pale,  and  pre- 
cipitately left  the  room.  Eugenie,  for  her 
part,  gazed  at  her  father  in  silent  admira- 
tion. 

"Good-by,  good-by,  Des  Grassins," 
said  old  Grandet ;  "  I  wish  you  all  possi- 
ble success.  Mystify  those  people  well 
for  me." 

The  two  diplomatists  shook  hands,  and 
the  cooper  accompanied  the  banker  to  the 
door.  When  the  former  returned  to  the 
parlor,  he  threw  himself  into  an  armchair 
and  told  Nanon  to  give  him  some  cordial. 
But  he  was  too  much  agitated  to  remain 
long  in  one  position,  and  he  arose,  looked 
at  the  portrait  of  Monsieur  la  Bertilliere, 
and  began  to  hum  a  tune,  taking  at  the 


same  time  what  Nanon  called  a  dancing- 
step,  and  singing : 

"  In  the  Guards  of  Finance 
I  had  a  good  papa — " 

Nanon,  Madame  Grandet,  and  Eugenie 
looked  at  each  other  in  silence ;  the  miser's 
joy  always  alarmed  them  when  it  reached 
its  apogee. 

The  evening  soon  wore  away,  for  the 
old  man  wanted  to  go  to  bed  early  ;  and, 
when  he  retired,  his  household  were  to  do 
the  same — as,  when  Augustus  di'ank,  all 
Poland  was  intoxicated.  Nevertheless, 
during  the  evening,  short  as  it  was,  the 
miser  being  in  a  more  facetious  mood  than 
ever  before,  indulged  in  many  apothegms 
peculiar  to  liimself,  of  which  one  may 
serve  as  an  example.  When  he  had 
swallowed  the  cordial,  he  looked  at  the 
glass,  saying : 

"  We  no  sooner  put  our  lips  to  the 
glass,  than  it  is  empty.  This  is  our 
historj^  We  cannot  be  and  have  been. 
Crown  pieces  cannot  circulate  and  remain 
in  your  purse  ;  otherwise,  life  would  be 
too  joyous." 

He  was  very  jovial  and  very  forbearing. 
When  Nanon  came  in  with  her  wheel,  he 
said  : 

"You  must  be  tired;  let  your  flax  alone 
to-night." 

"Why  then,"  replied  Nanon,  "I  shall 
not  know  what  to  do  with  myself." 

"Poor  Nanon!"  said  Grandet,  "will 
you  take  some  cordial?  " 

"I  won't  say  no  to  that,"  said  the 
gratified  servant,  "for  mistress  makes 
it  better  than  the  apothecaries." 

"Yes,"  said  Grandet ;  "the}'  put  in  so 
much  sugar  that  they  spoil  it." 

The  next  morning,  when  the  family 
assembled  at  breakfast,  a  general  inti- 
macy seemed  for  the  first  time  to  pre- 
vail among  its  members.  A  community 
of  trouble  caused  the  three  women  to 
sympathize  with  Charles,  and  therefore 
brought  them  into  a  close  relation  ;  while 
the  old  man,  gratified  with  his  recent 
success,  and  being  mindful  that  his 
nephew  was  really  out  of  his  way  without 
putting  him  to  serious  charge,  was  really 
complacent  toward  him.  After  breakfast. 
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he  left  the  two  children — so  he  styled 
Charles  and  Eugenie  —  to  do  as  they 
pleased,  under  the  eye  of  Madame  Gran- 
det,  in  whose  direction  as  to  manners  and 
morals  he  had  implicit  confidence. 

And  now  commenced  for  Eugenie  the 
springtime  of  love ;  for,  during  her  noc- 
turnal interview  with  her  cousin,  when 
she  gave  him  her  purse,  her  heart 
followed  it.  "  Does  not  relationship," 
thought  she,  "  authorize  a  certain  soft- 
ness in  the  tone,  a  certain  tenderness  in 
the  smile  ?  "  and  she  delighted  to  soothe 
her  cousin's  sorrow  by  her  infantine  ex- 
pressions of  a  growing  love. 


XVIII. 


Are  there  not  pleasant  similarities 
between  the  commencement  of  love  and 
the  commencement  of  life  ?  Do  we  not 
soothe  the  child  by  gentle  songs  and 
kindly  looks  ?  and  tell  him  marvelous 
tales  that  gild  the  future  ?  Does  not 
hope  unfold  for  him  continually  her  ra- 
diant wings  ?  and  does  he  not  shed,  alter- 
nately, tears  of  joy  and  sorrow  ?  Does 
he  not  weep  for  a  pebble  ?  or  a  card,  with 
which  he  essays  to  build  a  fragile  palace  ? 
for  flowers,  forgotten  as  soon  as  plucked  ? 
Is  he  not  eager  to  anticipate  time,  and 
press  forward  in  life  faster  than  life's 
rapid  wheels  are  whirling  him  along  ? 
Love  is  our  second  transformation.  But 
childhood  and  love  were  one  with  Eugenie; 
this  was  her  first  passion  in  all  its  child- 
ishness, and  the  more  delicious  to  her 
from  its  being-  shrouded  in  sadness. 

In  exchanging  a  word  or  two  with  Eu- 
genie, by  the  side  of  the  well ;  in  sitting 
by  her  side  on  a  mossy  bank  in  the  cir- 
cumscribed garden  until  sunset,  saying  a 
thousand  nothings,  or  meditating  in  the 
stillness  that  reigned  between  the  ram- 
part and  the  house,  a  stillness  like  that 
which  pervades  the  arches  of  a  church, 
Charles  comprehended  the  holiness  of 
love  ;  Annette  had  taught  him  only  its 
.stormy  turbulence.  From  this  moment 
lie  abandoned  his  Parisian,  vain,  coquet- 
tish passion,  for  a  pure  and  genuine  at- 


tachment; and  ere  three  days  had  elapsed, 
he  loved  this  old,  desolate  house,  and 
everything  appertaining-  to  it. 

Of  a  morning  he  left  his  room  as  soon 
as  the  day  dawned,  to  gain  a  few  mo- 
ments with  Eugenie,  before  old  Grandet 
made  his  appearance,  and  when  the 
miser's  step  resounded  on  the  stairs, 
Charles  would  make  his  escape  to  the 
garden.  The  slight  criminality  of  this 
matinal  rendezvous,  unknown  even  to 
Madame  Grandet,  and  which  Nanon  pre- 
tended not  to  observe,  gave  to  a  love  the 
most  innocent  the  zest  that  accompanies 
clandestine  enjoyments.  After  breakfast, 
when  old  Grandet  was  out  inspecting  his 
lands  and  improvements,  Charles  would 
remain  beside  the  mother  and  daughter, 
and  experience  a  pleasure  he  never  knew 
before,  in  untangling  a  skein,  and  seeing 
them  sew,  and  hearing  them  talk.  The 
simplicity  of  this  almost  monastic  life, 
that  revealed  to  him  the  loveliness  of 
mind  to  which  the  world  was  unknown, 
powerfully  impressed  him ;  he  had  not 
suspected  the  existence  of  such  manners 
in  France  ;  and  soon,  in  his  eyes,  Eugenie 
became  the  ideal  ty\)e  of  Goethe's  Mar- 
guerita,  without  her  fault. 

Three  days  after  Monsieur  des  Gras- 
sins'  departure,  Charles  was  conducted 
by  his  uncle  to  the  Tribunal  de  premiere 
instance,  with  all  the  solemnity  that  the 
provincial  people  attach  to  such  acts, 
there  formally  to  renounce  all  claim  to 
his  father's  estate.  After  that,  he  re- 
paired to  Cruchot's  to  execute  a  power  of 
attorney  for  Des  Grassins.  Then  he  went 
through  certain  formalities  to  obtain  a 
passport.  And,  finally,  when  the  simple 
mourning  dress  which  he  had  ordered 
from  Paris  arrived,  he  sent  for  a  tailor  of 
Saumur,  and  sold  to  him  his  now  useless 
wardrobe;  an  act  which  greatly  raised 
him  in  his  uncle's  estimation. 

"Ah,"  said  he,  "you  are  now  some- 
thing like  a  man  about  to  embark  and 
make  his  fortune!     This  is  just  right." 

"I  beg  you  to  believe,  sir,"  replied 
Charles,  '  that  I  know  how  to  conform 
myself  to  my  situation." 

"What  have  you  got  there?"  cried 
the  old  man,  his  eyes  lighting  up  at  a 
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handful  of  gold  that  Charles  held  out 
to  him. 

"1  have  collected  together,"  replied 
Charles,  "  my  ring's  and  buttons,  and  all 
other  superfluities  of  value  ;  and  not  being 
acquainted  in  Saumur,  I  intended  to  ask 
you—" 

"  To  buy  them  ?  "  interrupted  Grandet. 

"Oh,  no,  uncle,"  said  Charles,  ''but 
to  recommend  me  to  some  honest  man, 
who—" 

"  Give  them  to  me,"  replied  Grandet ; 
"  I  will  go  upstairs,  and  soon  tell  3^ou 
within  a  centime  what  they  are  worth. 
Jewelers'  gold  !  "  he  continued,  examining 
a  long  chain,  "nineteen  to  twenty  carats 
fine ;  "  and  he  presently  withdrew  to  weigh 
them. 

"Cousin,"  said  Charles  to  Eugenie, 
"  may  I  offer  yow  these  two  studs ;  they 
are  very  pretty  to  fasten  ribbons  around 
your  wrist,  and  are  quite  in  the  fashion, 
too." 

"I  accept  them,  cousin,"  replied  Eu- 
genie, without  the  least  hesitation,  giving 
him  a  look  of  intelligence. 

"Aunt,"  proceeded  Charles,  addressing 
Madame  Grandet,  "this  was  my  mother's 
thimble;  will  jou  accept  it  from  me?" 
and  he  presented  to  the  old  lady  what  for 
ten  years  she  had  desired  to  possess,  a 
gold  thimble. 

"  I  cannot  sufficiently  thank  you, 
Charles,"  she  replied,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes.  "  Night  and  morning  I  will  re- 
member you  in  my  prayers  ;  and  if  I  die, 
Eugenie  will  preserve  the  precious  relic 
for  you." 

"  They  are  worth  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  francs  and  seventy-five  cen- 
times," said  old  Grandet,  entering  the 
parlor  ;  "  and  to  save  you  the  trouble  of 
selling  them,  I  will  myself  pay  you  their 
value  in  livres." 

Livres,  along  the  shores  of  the  Loire, 
means  crowns  originally  of  six  livres,  but 
at  the  present  somewhat  depreciated  b^^ 
wear.  Grandet's  meaning  was,  that  his 
nephew  should  take  them  at  their  nominal 
value,  without  discount ;  a  distinction 
that  Charles  did  not  understand. 

"  I  dared  not  propose  such  a  thing  to 
you,  uncle,"   said  he,  gratefully;    "and 


yet  I  was  unwilling  to  peddle  them  off  in 
the  town  where  you  reside;  I  am  much 
obliged  by  your  kindness." 

Grandet  scratched  his  ear,  and  there 
was  a  moment  of  silence. 

"My  dear  uncle,"  said  Charles,  at 
length,  looking  with  a  disquieted  air  as  if 
fearful  of  wounding  Grandet's  suscepti- 
bility, "  my  aunt  and  cousin  have  been 
kind  enough  to  accept  from  me  some 
trifling  remembrances;  will  you,  too,  do 
me  the  favor  to  accept  these  sleeve  but- 
tons ?  they  will  sometimes  remind  you  of 
a  poor  fellow  who.  though  far  away,  will 
frequently  think  of  the  only  relations  he 
has  in  the  world." 

"  My  dear  boy !  "  exclaimed  Grandet, 
"  you  must  not  rob  yourself  in  this  way  ! 
What  have  you  got  there,  wife  ?  a  gold 
thimble  !  And  you,  jifille  ?  What !  dia- 
mond clasps  !  Well,  my  boy,"  shaking 
Charles's  hand  warmly,  "  I  will  take 
your  buttons.  But  you — must  permit 
me — to — pay  3'our  passage  to — India. 
Yes,  I  wish  to  do  that,  and  the  more 
so,  since  in  valuing  3'our  trinkets,  I  cal- 
culated only  the  weight  of  the  gold  ;  and, 
perhaps,  being  manufactured,  it  might 
bring  a  trifle  more — so  that's  settled.  I 
will  give  3"ou  two  thousand  crowns  for 
the  whole,  passage  money  and  all.  I 
suppose  Cruchot  will  lend  them  to  me ; 
I  haven't  a  farthing  myself  unless  Per- 
rottet,  who  was  in  arrears  for  his  rent, 
can  pay  up.  I'll  go  and  see  how  that 
is."  And  he  took  up  his  hat  and  gloves, 
and  left  the  house. 

"Then  you  are  really  going?"  said 
Eugenie,  with  a  look  of  mingled  sad- 
ness and  admiration. 

"  I  must,"  replied  Charles,  despond- 
ingly. 

For  some  days  past,  Charles's  words, 
bearing,  and  actions,  were  those  of  a 
man  greatly  afflicted  ;  but  who,  feeling 
that  immense  obligations  Avere  resting 
on  him,  drew  courage  from  his  very 
misfortunes.  He  wept  no  more.  He 
had  become  a  man.  And  never  did  Eu- 
genie form  a  better  estimate  of  his  char- 
acter, than  when  she  saw  him  come  down 
from  his  room  in  a  dress  of  coarse  black 
cloth.     The  same  day,  also,  Eugenie  and 
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her  mother  put  on  their  mournmg-,  and 
went  with  Charles  to  assist  in  the  re- 
quiem for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  Wil- 
liam Grandet,  at  the  church  of  Saumur. 

At  noon  Charles  received  letters  from 
Paris,  which  he  read  in  the  parlor, 

''  Do  your  affairs  go  well  ?  "  asked  Eu- 
g-enie,  in  an  undertone. 

"ISTever  ask  such  questions,  daughter," 
cried  Grandet.  "1  never  tell  you  about 
my  affairs,  and  why  should  you  poke  your 
nose  into  his  ?     Let  the  boy  alone." 

"Oh,  I  have  no  secrets,  uncle,"  said 
Charles. 

''Ta,  ta,  ta,  ta  !  "  replied  the  old  man; 
*^  some  of  these  days  you'll  learn  to  hold 
your  tong-ue  when  you  have  business  on 
hand." 

When  the  lovers  were  by  themselves  in 
the  garden,  Charles  said  to  Eugenie  as  he 
led  her  to  the  bench  under  the  old  walnut 
tree : 

''I  judged  Alphonse  rightly;  he  has 
done  wonders,  and  settled  my  affairs  with 
great  skill.  I  owe  nothing  in  Paris ;  all 
my  furniture  is  well  sold ;  and  he  writes 
me  that,  taking  the  advice  of  an  experi- 
enced captain,  he  has  employed  the  three 
thousand  francs  of  overplus  in  purchas- 
ing a  venture  of  European  curiosities  well 
adapted  to  the  Indian  market.  He  has 
forwarded  these  articles  to  Nantes,  where 
is  a  vessel  bound  for  Java.  In  five  days, 
Eugenie,  we  must  part,  perhaps  forever, 
but  at  all  events  for  a  long  time.  I  can- 
not return  for  some  years.  Now  as  this 
is  so,  dear  Eugenie,  do  not  weigh  vaj 
life  against  yours  ;  I  may  die,  and  some 
advantageous  marriage  may  present  it- 
self to  you,  and — " 

"You  love  me,  Charles,  do  you  not  ?  " 
interrupted  Eugenie,  in  a  quiet  tone. 

"Oh,  yes!  indeed  I  do!"  he  replied, 
passionatel}". 

"Then,"  said  Eugenie,  firmly,  "I  will 
wait.  Heavens  !  "  continued  she,  start- 
ing up  and  repulsing  Charles,  who  was 
about  to  repl}^  to  the  devotion  of  her  last 
remark,  in  a  manner  usual  with  lovers, 
"  there  is  my  father  at  the  window  !  " 

And  so  saying,  she  fled  like  a  frightened 
fawn  to  the  house,  and  soon  found  her- 
self, without  knowing  how  she  came  there. 


in  the  darkest  part  of  the  passageway 
leading  to  Nanon's  room,  and  close  by 
her  door. 

Here  Charles,  who  had  followed  her, 
took  her  hand  and  pressed  it  to  his  heart, 
and  then  gently  drew  her  to  his  bosom. 
Eugenie  resisted  no  longer,  but  gave  and 
received  one  of  the  sweetest,  purest,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  unqualified  of 
kisses. 

"Dear  Eugenie!"  said  Charles;  "a 
cousin  is  far  better  than  a  brother,  for  he 
may  be  a  husband." 

"  Amen  !  "  cried  Nanon,  opening  the 
door. 

The  frightened  lovers  fled  again,  and 
this  time  directed  their  steps  toward  the 
parlor,  where  Eugenie,  with  great  appli- 
cation, resumed  her  work,  and  Charles 
began  to  read  very  attentively  the  litany 
to  the  Holy  Virgin  in  Madame  Grandet's 
praj^er-book. 

"  Well,  I  declare  !  "  exclaimed  Nanon, 
who  soon  followed  them,  "  if  we  are  not 
all  saying  our  prayers  !  " 

As  soon  as  Charles  had  positively  fixed 
the  day  of  his  departure,  old  Grandet  ex- 
erted himself  to  convince  his  nephew  that 
he  took  a  great  interest  in  his  welfare. 
He  was  very  liberal  to  him  in  all  things 
where  money  was  not  concerned,  and 
took  pains  to  find  a  carpenter  to  make 
some  chests  for  him ;  and  when  satisfied 
that  the  man  charged  too  high  a  price, 
he  determined  to  make  them  himself. 
He  rose  early  in  the  morning  and  went  to 
his  work-room,  where  he  sawed,  planed, 
fitted  and  nailed  some  boards  into  very 
decent  chests  ;  he  also,  with  his  own 
hands,  packed  Charles's  luggage,  and 
took  the  pains  to  see  the  boxes  put  on 
board  a  boat  on  the  Loire,  to  be  thence 
duly  expedited  to  Nantes. 

Ever  since  the  kiss  in  the  passageway, 
the  hours  had  flown  with  terrible  rapidity 
for  Eugenie,  and  at  times  she  almost  made 
up  her  mind  to  follow  her  cousin.  Those 
who  have  felt  the  power  of  the  most  at- 
taching of  passions,  who  have  seen  its 
duration  abridged,  day  by  day,  by  age, 
by  time,  by  disease,  by  any  human  ill  or 
casualty,  can  understand  Eugenie's  un- 
happiness.     She  often  wept  as  she  walked 
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in  the  garden,  now  too  circumscribed  for 
her ;  as  was  also  the  yard,  the  house,  the 
town ;  slie  rushed  in  anticipation  uoon 
the  vast  expanse  of  the  ocean. 


XIX. 


On  the  day  preceding*  Charles's  de- 
parture, and  during-  the  absence  of  old 
Grandet  and  Nanon,  the  precious  dress- 
ing--case  was  solemnly  installed  in  the 
only  drawer  of  the  bureau  which  had 
a  lock,  and  where  now  laid  the  empty 
purse.  The  deposit  of  this  treasure  was 
not  made  without  a  g'oodly  number  of 
tears  and  kisses,  after  which  Eugenie 
put  the  key  in  her  bosom. 

"  I  shall  always  keep  it  there,"  she  said. 

'^  And  there  will  my  heart  and  thoughts 
always  be,  too  !"  said  Charles.  "  We  are 
now  married  in  spirit.  I  have  your  word  ; 
take  mine.     I  am  yours  forever." 

And  ''yours  forever,"  was  repeated  by 
each.  No  promise  ever  made  on  earth 
was  purer  than  this ;  for  the  sacredness 
of  Eug-enie's  love  for  the  moment  sancti- 
fied that  of  Charles. 

The  next  morning"'s  breakfast  was  a 
sad  one,  and  notwithstanding-  the  golden 
embroidered  dressing-gown,  and  a  cross 
a  la  Jeanette  that  Charles  gave  Nanon, 
sfie  too,  who  had  no  reason  to  conceal 
her  feelings,  had  moistened  eyes. 

"To  think,"  cried  she,  "of  that  poor 
dear  going  on  the  great  ocean !  May 
God  be  with  him  !  " 

At  half -past  ten  the  family  set  out  to 
accompany  Charles  as  far  as  the  diligence 
office.  Nanon  had  unchained  the  dog, 
locked  the  door,  and  insisted  on  carrying 
Charles's  carpet-bag.  All  the  shop-keep- 
ers, etc.,  looked  out  to  see  the  cortege 
pass,  and  Cruchot,  the  notary,  joined 
them  on  the  square. 

"  Eugenie,"  whispered  her  mother,  "  do 
not  go  crying  along  the  streets  !  " 

"Nephew,"  said  old  Grandet,  as  they 
reached  the  door  of  the  inn,  and  kissing 
him  on  both  ckeeks  as  he  spoke,  "  go  poor, 
return  rich.  You  will  find  3^our  father's 
honor  safe  ;  I  answer  for  it ;  I,  Grandet ; 
and  it  will  remain  for  you  only  to — " 


"  Thank  you,  thank  you,  my  dear 
uncle  !  "  cried  Charles,  greatly  affected  ; 
"  you  relieve  me  from  half  the  pain  of  my 
departure."  And,  not  having  understood 
the  words,  and  ignorant  of  the  purposes 
of  his  uncle,  he  shed  tears  of  gratitude  on 
the  old  man's  weather-beaten  face,  while 
Eugenie  pressed  with  all  her  might  her 
father's  and  cousin's  hands. 

The  notar}^  alone,  smiled ;  for  he,  alone, 
suspected  Grandet's  plans  in  regard  to  his 
deceased  brother's  estate. 

The  party  stood  watching  the  diligence 
as  it  rolled  awaj",  and  as  it  turned  a  cor- 
ner and  disappeared,  old  Grandet  mut- 
tered : 

"  Humph  !  a  good  riddance  !  " 

But,  as  it  happened,  the  notary  was  the 
only  one  who  heard  him. 

"Mother,"  whispered  Eugenie,  as  she 
turned  to  go  home,  "  1  wish  that  for  an 
instant  I  could  be  omnipotent,  like  God  ! " 


XX. 


It  is  here  necessary,  in  order  not  to  in- 
terrupt the  course  of  events  that  took 
place  in  the  Grandet  famil3^,  to  take  a 
prospective  glance  at  the  miser's  opera- 
tions in  Paris,  through  the  agency  of 
Monsieur  des  Grassins,  and  relate  those 
details  now,  out  of  the  exact  order  of 
their  occurrence. 

A  month  after  the  banker's  arrival  in 
Paris,  Monsieur  Grandet  had  in  his  pos- 
session a  certificate  for  two  hundred 
thousand  livres  of  rentes,  bought  at 
80  0-0. 

In  all  that  related  to  the  affair  of 
William  Grandet,  the  miser's  foresight 
and  calculation  were  fully  vindicated. 

At  the  Bank  of  France,  as  every  one 
knows,  is  found  the  most  ample  informa- 
tion concerning  all  the  large  fortunes  of 
Paris,  and  its  departments.  The  names 
of  Monsieur  des  Grassins  and  Monsieur 
Felix  Grandet  of  Saumur  were  both  well 
known  there,  and  enjoyed  a  high  celebri- 
t,y.  The  arrival,  therefore,  of  the  banker 
of  Saumur  at  Paris,  charged,  as  it  was 
said,  to  liquidate  in  honor  the  house  of 
William   Grandet,   served   to  screen  the 
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deceased  merchant's  memory  from  the 
obloquy  of  protests.  The  seals  were 
broken  in  presence  of  the  creditors,  and 
the  notarj"-  of  the  house  proceeded  to 
make  out  the  inventory.  Shortly  after 
this,  Monsieur  des  Grassins  convened 
the  creditors  tog"ether,  and  they  elected 
as  liquidators  the  banker  of  Saumur  con- 
jointly with  one  of  their  own  number ; 
and  to  them  were  confided  the  necessary 
powers,  so  that  they  might  save  at  once 
the  honor  of  the  family  and  the  debts  of 
the  house.  The  credit  of  Felix  Grandet, 
■  and  the  encouragement  he  held  out  to  the 
creditors  through  Monsieur  des  Grassins, 
greatly  facilitated  matters,  and  all  was 
concluded,  as  old  Grandet  wished,  with- 
out opposition.  No  one  thought  of  pass- 
ing his  claim  to  Profit  and  Loss,  "for," 
they  all  said,  '^  Grandet  of  Saumur  is 
safe." 

Six  months  elapsed.  The  creditors  had 
bought  up  all  the  notes  of  the  house  that 
were  in  circulation,  and  put  them  away 
in  their  portfolios.  This  was  what  the 
cooper  desired  in  the  first  place. 

Three  months  after,  the  liquidators  paid 
the  creditors  a  dividend  of  twenty' -two  per 
cent,  being  the  proceeds  of  the  whole  of 
the  goods  and  chattels  as  per  inventorj^. 

This  was  all  done  with  scrupulous  fidel- 
ity, and  the  creditors  were  delighted  to 
acknowledge  and  proclaim  the  admirable 
and  indisputable  honor  of  the  Grandets. 
And  after  they  had  promulgated  these 
encomiums  for  a  reasonable  time,  they 
applied  for  the  balance  of  their  money,  by 
writing,  collectively,  to  old  Grandet. 

"Humph!  we're  all  right,  so  far!" 
cried  the  miser,  throwing  the  letter  into 
the  fire;  "have  patience,  my  dear  little 
friends  !  " 

In  reply  to  this  letter,  Grandet  de- 
manded the  deposit,  with  a  notary  in 
Paris,  of  all  the  claims  against  his  broth- 
er's estate,  accompanied  by  receipts  for 
the  payment  already  made,  under  pretext 
of  simplifying  the  business  and  ascertain- 
ing its  exact  condition.  This  demand 
ga^e  rise  to  numberless  objections. 

Speaking  generally,  the  creditor  is  a 
sort  of  maniac ;  to-daj^  ready  to  negoti- 
ate, to-morrow,  resolved  to  contest  every- 


thing, sword  in  hand  ;  the  next  day,  free 
to  cancel  his  claim.  To-day  his  wife  is  in 
a  good  humor,  his  youngest  child  has  cut 
its  last  tooth — everything  goes  well  at 
home,  and  he  is  determined  not  to  lose  a 
penny  ;  to-morrow  it  rains  ;  he  cannot  go 
out ;  he  grows  melancholy  ;  he  says  yes 
to  all  propositions  which  bring  matters  to 
an  end  ;  the  next  day,  however,  he  asks 
for  security  ;  and  before  the  month  is  out 
he  will  issue  an  execution  against  you. 

Grandet  was  no  stranger  to  these  fits 
of  creditors ;  observation  had  taught  him 
their  existence,  and  the  creditors  of  his 
brother  now  confirmed  his  experience. 
Some  of  them  became  irritated,  and  flatly 
refused  to  make  the  deposit. 

"  All  goes  right !  "  said  old  Grandet. 

Others,  however,  consented  to  the  de- 
posit, on  condition  of  being  allowed  to 
verify  their  claims,  to  give  none  of  them 
up,  and  to  reserve  the  right  of  hereafter 
declaring  the  bankruptc.y.  This  brought 
on  a  new  correspondence,  at  the  close  of 
which  old  Grandet  consented  to  the  re- 
served right,  and  then,  all  concurring,  the 
deposit  was  made. 

"  Tlie  old  miser  is  making  game  of  you 
and  of  us,"  said  some  of  the  creditors  to 
Des  Grassins. 

Twent3'-three  months  after  William 
Grandet's  decease,  many  commercial  men, 
absorbed  by  the  onward  and  exciting 
movements  in  Paris,  had  forgotten  their 
Grandet  claims,  or  remembered  them  only 
to  say  :  "  We  begin  to  believe  that  the 
twenty-two  per  cent  is  all  that  we  shall 
ever  obtain  in  that  quarter." 
■  The  miser  had  calculated  on  the  potency 
of  time, which  he  styled  an  excellent  friend. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  year,  M.  des 
Grassins  wrote  to  old  Grandet  that  the 
creditors  were  willing  to  compound  and 
surrender  their  claims  on  receiving  an  ad- 
ditional dividend  of  ten  per  cent  on  the 
balance  of  two  millions  three  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  francs. 

Grandet  replied  that  the  notary  and 
banker  who  were  heavily  indebted  to  his 
brother's  house,  and  whose  failures  had 
caused  his  brother's  death,  were  alive, 
and  had  recovered  themselves ;  therefore, 
they  must  be  sued. 
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By  this  means,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year,  the  claims  were  reduced  to  two  mil- 
lions. Then  ensued  some  six  months  of 
negotiation  between  the  creditors  and 
liquidators,  and  the  liquidators  and  old 
Grandet.  Toward  the  end  of  the  ninth 
month  thereafter,  the  miser  replied  to  the 
liquidators  that  his  nephew,  having-  made 
a  fortune  in  India,  and  having  signified 
his  intention  of  paying  his  father's  debts 
in  full,  he,  Monsieur  Grandet,  could  not 
take  it  upon  himself  to  interfere  without 
consulting  his  nephew,  for  whose  instruc- 
tions he  was  now  waiting. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  fifth  year,  the 
creditors  were  held  in  check  by  the  words 
*' payment  in  full,"  from  time  to  time  put 
forth  by  the  sublime  cooper,  who  all  the 
while  laughed  in  his  sleeve,  and  pro- 
nounced— never  without  an  accompanj'- 
ing  oath  and  sneer — the  words  "these 
Parisians !  " 

But  the  creditors  were  reserved  for  a 
fate  unheard  of  in  the  annals  of  com- 
merce ;  as  will  be  seen  in  the  course  of 
this  history  when  revolving  events  again 
cause  them  to  appear  in  it. 

When  stocks  had  advanced  to  109,  old 
Grandet  sold  out  his  investment,  and 
brought  home  from  Paris  four  millions 
three  hundred  thousand  francs  in  gold. 

Monsieur  des  Grassins  remained  in 
Paris,  and  for  these  reasons.  In  the  first 
place  he  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  Then,  he  fell  in  love  with  one 
of  the  prettiest  actresses  of  the  Theatre 
de  Madame  ;  and  there  was  the  devil  to 
pay  at  the  banker's.  It  is  useless  to  com- 
ment on  such  conduct.  It  was  considered 
immoral  at  Saumur,  and  his  wife  thought 
herself  very  fortunate  to  get  her  property 
separated  from  his  and  manage  the  house 
at  Saumur  herself.  Meantime,  the  Cru- 
chots  so  bruited  and  exaggerated  the 
affair  that  the  standing  of  the  Des  Gras- 
sins was  much  shaken,  and  the  banker's 
wife  was  glad  to  make  a  bad  match  for 
her  daughter,  and  abandon  all  hope  of 
Eugenie  for  her  son.  Adolphe,  therefore, 
joined  his  father  in  Paris,  and  soon  be- 
came no  better  than  he  should  be.  Thus 
the  Cruchots  triumphed  over  their  rivals. 

"Your  husband  has  not  a  grain    of 


common  sense,"  said  the  miser  to  Ma- 
dame des  Grassins,  while  lending  her  a 
sum  of  money  on  ample  security ;  '*  I 
pity  3"ou  sincerely,  for  yoa  are  a  good 
little  woman," 

"  Ah,  sir  !  "  replied  the  poor  lady,  "  who 
would  have  thought,  the  day  he  left  your 
house,  that  he  was  hastening  to  his 
ruin  !  " 

"Heaven  is  my  witness,"  said  the  old 
man,  "that  I  did  everything  in  my  power 
to  prevent  him  from  going.  The  presi- 
dent was  eager  to  go  in  his  stead.  But 
now  we  know,"  continued  he,  rolling  up 
the  whites  of  his  eyes,  "now  we  know 
wh}^  he  was  so  obstinate  in  the  matter  !  " 

Of  course,  old  Grandet  was  under  no 
obligation  to  Monsieur  des  Grassins. 


XXI. 


In  every  situation  of  life,  women  have 
more  causes  for  grief,  and  feel  it  more 
deeply  than  men.  Man  has  his  strength 
and  the  exercise  of  his  power.  He  acts, 
he  moves  about,  he  finds  occupation,  he 
looks  to  the  future  and  there  finds  conso- 
lation— and  thus  did  Charles.  But  woman 
dwells  at  home  ;  she  remains  face  to  face 
with  sorrow  ;  having  nothing  to  distract 
her  attention  from  it,  she  descends  to  the 
bottom  of  the  abyss  which  trouble  has 
opened  beneath  her,  measures  and  fills 
it  with  her  vows  and  tears — and  thus  did 
Eugenie.  She  was  but  initiating'  herself 
into  her  destiny  !  To  feel,  to  love,  to  suf- 
fer, to  devote  herself,  will  always  be  the 
text  of  woman's  life ;  and  Eugenie's  life 
was  to  be  woman's  life  in  all  things  save 
its  consolations.  Troubles  do  not  keep 
us  long  in  waiting,  and  Eugenie's  came 
soon.  The  day  after  Charles's  departure, 
the  course  of  events  assumed  their  ordi- 
nary channel  in  Grandet's  house,  for  all 
but  her;  she  found  it,  on  a  sudden,  stripped 
of  its  charms ;  and  felt  but  a  sad  conso- 
lation in  keeping  Charles's  room  exactly 
in  the  state  in  which  he  left  it — an  ar- 
rangement unknown  to  the  miser,  ai^d  to 
which  her  mother  and  Nanon  assented. 

"  Who  knows,"  said  she,  "but  he  maj'- 
return  sooner  than  we  think  ?  " 
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"I should  like,"  said  Nanon,  ''to  have 
him  here  ag-ain,  for  I  began  to  g-et  used 
to  him;  he  was  such  a  sweet  and  well- 
behaved  young-  man  !  and  so  prett}^,  too, 
with  his  hair  frizzed  like  a  g-irl's.'' 

Eug-enie  stared  at  Nanon  in  repl}^. 

"  Holy  Virgin  !  "  continued  the  woman, 
*'why.  Mademoiselle  Eug-enie;  your  eyes 
frig-hten    me  !     Don't    look    at    a    body 


so 


!  " 


From  this  day,  Eugenie's  beauty  took 
a  new  character.  The  serious  thoughts 
with  which  love  had  burdened  her  heart, 
and  the  dignity  of  a  woman  knowing  her- 
self beloved,  imparted  to  her  features 
that  kind  of  light  that  painters  express 
by  the  halo.  On  her  return  from  church, 
the  day  after  parting  with  Charles,  she 
vowed  to  go  to  mass  every  day.  She 
bought  at  the  bookseller's  a  map  of  the 
world,  and  hung  it  near  her  looking- 
glass,  that  she  might  follow  her  cousin 
in  his  voyage  to  India,  and  ask  him, 
night  and  morning,  '•  Are  you  well  ?  Are 
you  sad  ?     Are  you  thinking  of  me  ?  " 

Of  a  morning,  she  would  sit  sadly  under 
the  old  walnut  tree,  where  they  had  said 
so  many  nothings  to  each  other ;  where 
they  had  built  so  man^^  castles  in  the  air. 
She  thought  of  the  future  as  she  looked 
at  the  little  spot  of  sk}'  that  the  inclosing 
walls  permitted  her  to  see,  and  at  the 
part  of  the  house  where  was  Charles's 
room.  In  short,  her  love  was  that  fer- 
vid, intense  passion  which  pervades  every 
thought,  regulates  every  action,  and  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  very  being. 

When  the  friends  of  the  family  called 
in  of  an  evening  she  was  animated,  for 
she  disguised  her  feelings ;  but  during  all 
the  day  she  talked  of  Charles  to  her  mo- 
ther and  Nanon  ;  and  Nanon  made  up 
her  mind  that  she  could  compassionate 
her  j^oung  mistress's  sorrows  without 
failing  in  her  duty  to  her  old  master. 

"Well,  mademoiselle,"  she  would  say, 
"  if  I  had  a  man  of  my  own,  I  would  have 
followed  him  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
Yes  !  I  would  have  killed  myself  for  him. 
But  there's  no  such  luck  for  me  !  Would 
you  believe  it  though,  mademoiselle  ?  Old 
Cornoiller  keeps  tagging  to  my  petticoats 
and  inquiring  about  my  money,  just  like 
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the  people  that  ask  about  your  father's 
mone}^  and  come  after  you.  But  I  under- 
stand him  ;  I  am  cunning,  if  I  am  as  big 
as  a  house !  I  rather  like  the  fellow, 
too  !  " 

Thus  passed  awa.y  more  than  a  month, 
and  their  former  monotonous  life  was  now 
animated  by  the  secret  that  bound  the 
three  women  together  more  intimately 
than  before.  Night  and  morning,  Eut 
genie  opened  the  dressing-case  to  gaze  at 
her  aunt's  miniature,  and  to  find  Charles's 
features  in  the  picture.  One  Sunday 
morning,  her  mother  surprised  .  her  at 
this  recreation,  and  Madame  Grandefc 
then  learned  the  secret  of  Eugenie's  loan 
to  her  cousin. 

''And  you  gave  him  all,"  cried  the 
terror-stricken  mother  ;  "what  ivilljonv 
father  sa^'^?  On  New-year's  day,  you 
know,  he  will  ask  to  see  your  purse  as 
usual." 

Eugenie  set  her  eyes  in  despair,  and  for 
that  day  both  of  them  were  a  prey  to 
great  mental  suffering  ;  they  even  forgot 
to  go  to  mass — for,  in  three  days,  the  year 
1819  would  come  to  an  end.  In  three 
days  a  terrible  drama  would  commence  ; 
a  domestic  tragedy,  without  poison,  or 
sword,  or  bloodshed  ;  but,  so  far  as  the 
actors  were  concerned,  a  tragedy  more 
heartrending  than  all  that  ever  occurred 
in  the  family  of  the  Atridae. 

"  What  will  become  of  us  ?  "  said  Ma- 
dame Grandet,  dropping  her  knitting  into 
her  lap. 

The  poor  woman  had  suffered  so  much 
trouble  latterly,  that  she  had  not  yet 
finished  her  sleeves  for  the  winter;  and 
this  domestic  fact,  apparentlj^  so  trivial, 
proved  to  be  a  serious  matter.  For  want 
of  these  sleeves,  she  took  a  violent  cold 
while  she  was  suffering  from  a  fever, 
brought  on  by  one  of  her  husband's  fits 
of  ungovernable  rage. 

"  If  you  had  only  confided  your  secret 
to  me,  my  poor  child  !  "  said  the  good 
woman,  two  days  after  this,  "we  might 
have  had  time  to  write  to  Monsieur  des 
Grassins,  at  ?aris  ;  he  might  have  sent  us 
gold  pieces  like  yours,  and  although  Gran- 
det knows  them  every  one,  perhaps — " 

"  But  where  should  we  have  got   the 
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money  to    pay  for    them  ? "    asked   Eu- 
genie. 

"I  would  have  pledged  my  rights,'' 
said  her  mother;  "Monsieui-  des  Gras- 
sins  might  well  have  done  as  much  for 
old  friends.'' 

*'  Is  it  too  late  now  ?  "  said  Eugenie,  in 
a  hollow  and  troubled  voice,  "for  to-mor- 
row we  must  wish  him  a  happy  New  Year 
in  his  room." 

"  But  suppose  I  should  go  and  see 
Cruchot  about  it  ? "'  said  her  mother. 

"  No/'  said  Eugenie,  resolutely  ;  "  that 
would  put  us  in  their  power ;  besides,  I 
have  resolved  on  my  course  ;  I  have  done 
what  I  had  a  right  to  do,  and  I  do  not 
repent  of  it.  God  will  protect  me.  His 
will  be  done." 

The  next  morning — the  1st  of  January, 
1820 — the  extreme  terror  of  both  mother 
and  daughter  suggested  to  them  an  ex- 
cuse to  avoid  going  formally  into  Gran- 
det's  room.  The  winter  of  1819-20  was 
one  of  the  most  rigorous  of  the  age,  and 
the  roofs  in  Saumur  were  encumbered 
with  snow.  As  soon  as  Madame  Gran- 
det  heard  her  husband  stirring,  she  called 
to  him,  saying : 

**  Grandet,  let  Nanon  make  a  fire  in  my 
room ;  the  cold  is  so  intense  that  I  shiver 
in  my  bed,  and  I  have  reached  an  age 
when  I  need  comfortable  things.  And 
then,"  she  added,  after  a  short  pause, 
"Eugenie  shall  come  in  and  dress  here ; 
the  poor  child  will  get  ill— it  is  so  cold. 
Afterward,  we  will  go  and  wish  you  a 
happy  New  Year  in  the  parlor,  bj^  the 
side  of  a  good  fire." 

"Ta,  ta,  ta,  ta!"  cried  the  miser; 
"  how  your  tongue  wags  !  This  is  one 
way  to  begin  a  new  year  ;  but  I  presume 
you  have  not  been  eating  bread  soaked  in 
wine." 

A  moment  of  silence  ensued. 

"Well,"  at  length  continued  the  old 
man,  "you  shall  have  j^our  way,  Madame 
Grandet.  You  are  a  good  woman,  and  I 
should  be  sorry  were  anything  to  happen 
to  you  in  your  old  age  ;  though  in  gen- 
eral," he  added,  by  way  of 'remark,  "the 
LaBertellieres  are  pretty  tough  and  hardy 
— isn't  it  so  ?  However,  their  prosperity 
has  descended  to  us;  so  I  forgive  them." 


"You  are  merry  this  morning,"  said 
the  poor  woman,  gravely. 

"  I  am  always  merry,"  said  he,  singing  : 

"  Merry,  merr^',  the  jolly  old  cooper, 
We'll  tinker  your  leaky  tubs  ; " 

and  he  entered  his  wife's  room  entirely 
dressed. 

"Well,  I  swear  it  is  cold  !  "  said  he; 
"'  but  never  mind,  wife ;  we'll  have  a  good 
breakfast.  Des  Grassins  has  sent  me  a 
truffled  pate  de  foie  gras,  and  I  am  going 
to  fetch  it  from  the  diligence."  Then  com- 
ing close  to  his  wife,  he  whispered  :  "  He 
should  have  added  to  his  present  a  double 
Napoleon  for  Eugenie,  for  I  have  no  gold 
left ;  I  Jictd  a  few  old  pieces,  that's  a  fact, 
but  I  was  forced  to  part  with  them  in 
trade."  And  he  kissed  her  on  her  fore- 
head, to  celebrate  the  first  day  of  the 
year. 

"Eugenie,"  said  her  mother,  after  the 
old  man  had  gone  out,  "I  don't  know 
what  has  happened  to  your  father,  but  he 
is  in  a  good  humor  this  morning.  We'll 
get  out  of  this  difficulty,  after  all." 

"What's  the  matter  with  the  good 
man  this  morning  !  "  said  Nanon,  as  she 
came  in  to  make  the  fire.  "  The  first  thing 
he  said  to  me  was  :  '  Good-morning  ! 
Happy  New  Year — great  ox  !  Go  and 
light  a  fire  in  my  wife's  room — she's 
cold.'  But  I  was  perfectly  dumfounded 
when  he  held  out  to  me  a  five-franc  piece, 
fresh  from  the  mint.  Look,  madame  ! 
Oh  !  he's  a  fine  man,  and  a  worthy  man, 
too.  There  are  some  that  grow  stingy 
as  they  grow  old  ;  but  he  is  as  good  as 
3'-our  cordial,  and  grows  better  every 
day." 

The  secret  of  old  Grandet's  good  humor 
was  the  entire  success  of  his  late  specula- 
tion, of  which  he  had  just  received  the  in- 
telligence. Des  Grassins,  after  deducting 
the  amount  the  cooper  owed  him  for  1  h«^ 
discount  on  the  one  hundred  and  fift}' 
thousand  francs  of  Holland  obligations, 
and  for  the  balance  wliich  he  had  ad- 
vanced to  complete  the  purchase  of  two 
hundred  thousand  livres  of  rentes,  had 
sent  to  Grandet,  by  the  diligence,  thirt}^ 
thousand  francs  in  crowns,  the  balance  of 
the  half-yearly  interest  on  the  stocks,  and 
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announced  the  price  of  rentes  to  be  89/. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  month,  the  most 
noted  capitalists  bought  at  92/.  Thus, 
Grandet  in  two  months  had  g-ained  twelve 
per  cent  on  his  investment,  had  liis  monej- 
placed  securely,  and  was  thereafter  to  re- 
ceive a  dividend  of  a  hundred  thousand 
francs  every  six  months.  He  beg-an,  iiow, 
to  perceive  the  advantage  of  holding  the 
public  stocks,  an  investment  to  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  provinces  have  usually 
an  invincible  repugnance;  and,  in  antici- 
pation, he  saw  himself,  in  less  than  five 
years,  the  proprietor  of  from  six  to  seven 
millions  ;  which,  joined  to  his  real  estate, 
would  make  a  colossal  fortune. 

"Where  under  the  sun  can  Monsieur 
Grandet  be  going  to,  so  earlj^in  the  morn- 
ing, and  running  as  if  he  saw  a  fire  ?"  said 
the  shopkeepers,  as  they  were  opening 
their  windows.  And  when  they  saw  him 
return  from  the  diligence  office,  followed 
by  a  porter  who  trundled  a  wheelbarrow 
full  of  sacks,  ''Water  flows  always  to- 
ward the  river,"'  one  of  them  said  ;  "the 
good  man  was  going  for  his  money." 

'•'  It  comes  to  him, "'  said  another,  "from 
Paris,  from  Froidfond,  from  Holland." 

"He  will  end  by  buying  Saumur,"  said 
a  third. 

"He  isn't  afraid  of  the  cold,"  said  a 
wife  to  her  husband:  "he  is  alwa^'s  at- 
tending to  his  business." 

"'  Ho,  ho  !  "  said  a  tradesman  to  Gran- 
det himself,  as  he  hurried  along,  "  if  that 
incommodes  you.  Monsieur  Grandet,  I'll 
take  it  off  your  hands  with  all  the  pleas- 
ure in  the  world." 

"It's  only  a  parcel  of  sous,"  replied 
the  miser,  coldly. 

"It's  silver,"  whispered  the  porter  to 
the  tradesman. 

"'  Hark  ye,"  said  the  miser  to  the  por- 
ter, as  he  opened  the  door  of  his  house, 
"  if  you  ever  wish  to  work  for  me  again, 
keep  3'our  mouth  shut." 

"The  old  fox!"  said  the  porter,  to 
himself  ;  "  I  thought  he  was  deaf." 

"'  Here  are  twenty  sous  for  your  new 
year,"  said  the  miser  ;  "  and  remember, 
don't  blab  !  Now,  clear  out.  Nanon  will 
take  back  your  wheelbarrow.  Nanon," 
he  continued,  when  the  porter   had  dis- 


appeared,   "have    our    linnets    gone    to 
mass?" 

"Yes,  sir^"  said  Nanon. 

"To  work,  then,  in  a  hurry,"  replied 
the  miser,  piling  the  sacks  on  her  shoul- 
ders, and  following  with  his  share  of  the 
load.  The  crowns  were  soon  transported 
to  his  laboratory,  where  he  shut  himself 
up. 

"  When  breakfast  is  ready,"  said  he  to 
Nanon,  "  knock  on  the  wall ;  and  take 
the  wheelbarrow  back  to  the  office.  We 
will  breakfast  at  ten." 

"Perhaps,"  said  Madame  Grandet  to 
Eugenie,  as  they  returned  from  m^Ss, 
"  perhaps  your  father  may  not  ask  to  see 
your  purse  at  all,  and  then,  in  some  way> 
we  can  certainly  replace  the  gold  before 
your  birthday  ;  in  case  he  speaks  of  it, 
however,  you  must  be  very  cold  and 
chilly." 

As  for  old  Grandet,  he  in  due  time  came, 
downstairs,  thinking  about  changing  his 
Parisian  crowns  into  good  gold,  chuckling 
over  his  speculation  in  the  funds,  and  de- 
termined to  make  other  investments;  As 
soon  as  he  entered  the  parlor,  the  ladies 
wished  him  a  happy  new  year. 

"Eugenie,  mj^  child,"  said  he,  as  she 
threw  her  arms  about  his  neck,  *'  I  am 
alwaj^s  toiling  for  you  and  for  your  hap- 
piness. To  be  happy,  pecfple  must  have 
money  ;  you  might  as  well  be  out  of  the 
world  as  out  of  mone3^  Here's  a  Napo- 
leon for  you,  brand-new,  that  I  sent  to 
Paris  for  on  your  account.  Only  to  think 
of  it,  fifille  !  You  are  now  the  only  one 
in  the  house  that  has  any  gold  :  bring  me 
your  purse,  fifille .'  " 

"Oh!  "said  Eugenie,  with  a  shudder, 
"'  it  is  so  cold  upstairs,  papa  !  let  us  go 
to  breakfast  first." 

"All  the  same,  child,"  said  the  miser  ^, 
"'  we'll  see  it  after  breakfast,  and  it  will 
help  our  digestion.  That  fat  Des  Gras- 
sins,"  he  continued,  "sent  us  this  pate; 
so  fall  to  :  it  don't  cost  us  anything.  He 
is  getting  on  famously  at  Paris,  and  I  like 
him.  Besides,  he  is  rendering  Charles  a 
good  service,  gratis.  Oh,  but  this  is  good, 
though,"  he  mumbled,  with  his  mouth  full, 
"  Why  don't  you  eat,  wife  ?  it  will  nourish 
you  for  two  whole  days." 
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"  I  am  not  hungry,"  replied  Madame 
Grandet,  in  great  distress  of  mind  ;  "  and, 
besides,  I  am  not  at  all  well." 

The  approach  of  an  ig-nominious  and 
public  death  is  less  horrible  to  a  con- 
demned criminal,  than  was  the  approach- 
ing finale  of  this  sad  breakfast  to  Madame 
Grandet  and  Eugenie.  The  more  gayly 
the  old  man  talked  and  laughed,  the  more 
their  hearts  sank  in  despair ;  Eugenie 
had,  however,  one  support  in  the  emer- 
gency.    She  drew  strength  from  her  love. 

"For  him,  for  Charles,"  she  said  to 
herself,   "^  I  would  face  death  itself." 

"Take  the  things  awa}^,  Nanon,"  said 
Grandet,  when,  toward  eleven  o'clock,  the 
breakfast  was  over:  "take  the  things, 
but  leave  the  table  :  we  want  it  to  count 
over  Eugenie's  little  treasures.  Not  so 
little,  either,"  he  continued;  "there  are 
fifty-nine  hundred  and  fifty-nine  francs, 
and  forty  this  morning"  makes  six  thou- 
sand all  but  a  franc.  Well,  I  will  give 
you  that  one  to  make  it  even,  because 
you  see,  fijille — Well,  Nanon  !  what  do 
you  stand  there  listening  for !  Show  us 
your  heels  and  go  to  work.  Eugenie," 
he  resumed,  when  Nanon  vanished,  "  I 
must  ask  a  favor  of  you ;  I  want  you  to 
give  me  your  gold — you  won't  refuse  it 
to  your  poor  dear  old  father,  will  you,  my 
little  daughter*?  " 

The  two  women  were  struck  dumb  ! 

**  I  have  not  a  piece  of  gold  in  the 
world,"  pursued  the  miser;  "I  had  some 
but  I  parted  with  it.  I  will  give  you  for 
yours  six  thousand  francs  in  livres,  and 
you  shall  invest  them  in  a  waj-  that  I'll 
point  out  to  3"ou.  You  need  not  think  any 
more  about  your  dozen,  for  when  I  give 
you  away  in  marriage — which  I  shall  do, 
soon — your  husband  will  present  you  with 
the  grandest  dozen  that  was  ever  heard 
of  in  the  provinces.  Listen  now,  fijille  ; 
a  fine  opportunity  has  just  occurred  to  in- 
vest your  six  thousand  francs  in  the  gov- 
ernment securities,  from  which  you  will 
get,  ever}'  six  months,  nearly  two  hundred 
francs  of  interest ;  and  that  without  hav- 
ing your  capital  touched  for  taxes,  repairs, 
or  anything  that  eats  up  a  revenue.  Per- 
haps you  have  an  objection  to  parting 
with  your  gold,  eh,  fifille  f    Never  mind. 


Bring  it  to  me  and  I  will  hereafter  pick 
up  for  you  other  pieces  just  as  good — the 
Dutch,  the  Portuguese,  the  Genovines, 
the  rupees  of  the  Mogul ;  and  with  what 
I  shall  give  3'ou  on  yowc  birthdays  and 
other  days,  you  will,  in  three  short  years, 
have  made  up  the  whole  of  3'our  dear, 
little,  pretty,  darling  golden  treasure  ! 
What  do  you  say  to  that,  fifille  !  Come, 
lift  up  your  head,  and  get  it  this  minute. 
You  ought  to  kiss  me  and  hug  me  for 
thus  letting  you  into  the  secret  of  accu- 
mulating money  ;  for,  in  reality,  crowns 
live  and  move  like  men  ;  they  toil,  the^'^ 
sweat,  they  produce." 

Eugenie  rose  ;  but  after  having  taken  a 
step  or  two  toward  the  door,  she  turned 
abruptly  back,  looked  her  father  full  in 
the  face,  and  said  : 

"My  gold  is  no  longer  in  my  posses- 
sion." 

"  No  longer  in  your  possession !  " 
echoed  Grandet,  starting  back  on  his 
haunches  like  a  horse  that  hears  a  cannon 
suddenly''  fired  within  ten  feet  of  him. 

"Yes;  no  longer  in  my  possession," 
repeated  Eugenie. 

"But  you  don't  mean  that!"  gasped 
the  miser. 

"Yes,  father,  I  do  mean  that,"  an- 
swered the  poor  girl,  steadily. 

"  By  my  father' s  knife  /  "  shouted  the 
old  cooper  ;  and  when  he  swore  that  oath 
the  very  rafters  trembled. 

"  God  in  heaven  !  "  exclaimed  Nanon, 
bursting  into  the  parlor  at  the  terrific 
sound  of  the  well-known  oath.  "  See,  my 
old  mistress  is  fainting  !  "  . 

"  Grandet,"  said  the  suffering  wife, 
''your  fury  will  kill  me." 

"Ta,  ta,  ta,  ta  !  "  he  replied,  "your 
family  are  tough  ;  they  don't  die  so  easily. 
Eugenie,"  he  continued,  striding  up  to 
her,  "what  have  you  done  with  your  gold?" 

"Sir,"  she  replied,  resolutely,  kneeling 
to  her  mother,  "my  mother  is  dreadfull}'^ 
ill ;  I  beg  you  not  to  kill  her  outright." 

And,  indeed,  Grandet  was  himself 
startled  at  the  lividness  of  his  wife's 
countenance. 

"Nanon,"  said  the  old  lady,  feebly, 
"help  me  upstairs.  I  believe  I  am  dy- 
ing." 
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Nanon  and  Eugenie  each  took  her  by 
an  arm  and  succeeded,  though  not  with- 
out great  difficulty,  in  getting  her  up  to 
her  room.  Grandet  remained,  in  the 
parlor  alone ;  but  in  a  few  minutes  he 
came  partly  upstairs,  and  cried  out  : 

"  Eugenie,  when  your  mother  is  in  bea, 
come  down  again." 

Eugenie  replied  that  she  would  come  ; 
I  in  a  few  minutes  she  did  so,  after  having 
endeavored  to  reassure  her  mother. 

"Daughter,"  said  Grandet,  '^what 
have  3'ou  done  with  3'our  gold  ?  " 

"■  Father,"  she  replied,  coldly,  at  the 
same  time  taking  from  the  mantel-piece 
the  Napoleon  which  she  liad  that  morning 
received,  and  handing  it  to  him,  "if  you 
make  me  presents  which  I  am  not  to  be 
the  mistress  of,  take  them  back  again  !  " 

The  miser  seized  the  Napoleon  and  put 
it  into  his  pocket.  '•  I  believe,"  said  he, 
'  I  shall  never  give  you  anything  more — 
not  even  that !  "  snapping  his  thumb-nail 
against  his  tooth.  "  You  despise  your 
father,  eh  ?  You  don't  know  what  a 
father  is  !  If  he  is  not  everj-thing  to 
3^ou  he  will  be  nothing.  Where  is  your 
gold?" 

"Father,"  replied  Eugenie,  "I  love 
and  respect  you,  notwithstanding  your 
unreasonableness  ;  but  I  must  remind  you 
that  I  am  tw"ent3^-three  years  old.  You 
have  so  often  told  me  that  I  am  of  age, 
it  is  not  strange  if  I  remember  it.  I  have 
done  with  my  money  what  it  pleased  me 
to  do  ;  and  you  may  take  my  word  for  it, 
it  is  well  bestowed." 

"Where  ?  "  asked  the  miser. 

"That  is  my  secret,"  said  Eugenie; 
"  3'ou  have  secrets,  have  3^ou  not?  " 

"  Am  I  not  the  head  of  my  family'  ? 
Have  I  not  a  right  to  manage  my  own 
affairs  ?  "  cried  Grandet. 

"Yes,  father,"  she  replied,  "and  this 
is  my  affair." 

"It  must  be  a  ver\'  bad  affair.  Made- 
moiselle Grandet,  since  you  cannot  tell 
your  father  about  it." 

"No,  it  is  an  excellent  affair;  and  3'^et 
I  cannot  tell  my  father  about  it." 

"At  least,"  said   the   old  man,  "you 


can  let  me  know  when  you  parted,  with 
your  gold  ?  " 

Eugenie  shook  her  head. 

"You  had  it  on  3'our  birthda3^,  had  you 
not  ?  "  continued  the  miser. 

Eugenie,  who  had  become  as  cunning 
through  love  as  her  father  had  through 
avarice,  reiterated  the  shake  of  her  head. 

"Well,  did  ever  any  one  see  such  ob- 
stinac3%  or  such  a  theft  ! "  cried  old  Gran- 
det, in  a  tone  that  increased  in  violence 
until  it  resounded  through  the  house. 
"  What  !  here,  in  m3^  own  house ;  some 
one  has  dared  to  take  3^our  gold  here, 
the  onl3'  gold  that  was  in  it !  And  I  can't 
find  out  who  did  it.  Gold  is  a  precious 
thing.  The  most  discreet  girl  may  com- 
mit a  fault ;  that  happens  ever3'-  day 
among  the  nobilitx-,  and  townspeople, 
too,  for  that  matter;  but  to  give  away 
gold — for  3'ou  have  given  it  to  some  one, 
eh?" 

Eugenie  was  impassible. 

"Was  there  ever  such  a  daughter," 
said  the  miser.  "Tell  me,  am  I,  or  am  I 
not,  3'our  father?  If  you  deposited  3'our 
mone3",  3"ou  must  have  a  receipt," 

"'  Father,"  said  Eugenie,  at  length, 
"  was  the  money  m3''  own,  or  3^ours  ? 
and  was  I,  or  was  I  not,  free  to  do  what 
I  pleased  with  it  ?  " 

"  You  are  but  a  child,"  cried  the  miser 
evasively. 

"  I  am  of  age,"  replied  Eugenie. 

Baffled  by  his  daughter's  firmness  and 
good  sense,  old  Grandet  grew  hvid  with 
rage  ;  he  stamped  his  foot,  and  cried  out, 
"  Viper  !  ungrateful  wretch  !  You  knew 
I  loved  3^ou  and  you  took  advantage  of 
that  to  rob  me."  He  paused,  grinding 
his  teeth.  "  You  must  have  thrown  it 
awa3^  on  that  beggar  in  morocco  boots. 
By  m3^  father's  knife — I  cannot — I  cannot 
now  disinherit  3'ou,  but  I  curse  you,  3'ou, 
your  cousin,  and  3^our  children  !  If  it  was 
Charles  to  whom — ^but  no,  that's  impos- 
sible !     If  I  thought  it  was  that  puppy — " 

He  paused  and  looked  full  at  his  daugh- 
ter with  the  ferocity  of  a  tiger ;  but  she 
sustained  his  violence  without  blenching 
an  instant. 

"  She  doesn't  flinch,"  he  said,  speaking 
to  himself.    "  She  doesn't  even  wink.    She 
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is  more  of  a  Grandet  than  I  am  myself. 
Tell  me,"  said  he,  aloud,  ''you  couldn't, 
you  didn't  part  Avith  it  for  nothing-  ?  tell 
me." 

Eug-enie  replied  by  a  sarcastic  look; 
but  said  nothing-. 

"  You  are  in  my  house,"  the  miser  con- 
tinued, "  in  your  father's  house  ;  if  3^ou 
wish  to  remain  here,  a'OU  must  sub- 
rait  to  ni}'  commands.  Your  own  priest 
will  tell  you  that  you  must  obey  your 
father." 

Eug-enie  bowed  assent  to  this  last  prop- 
osition but  made  no  answer. 

''You  have  offended  me  in  the  tender- 
est  point,"  said  the  old  man,  "and  I  will 
not  see  you  ag-ain  until  you  are  more  sub- 
missive. Go  to  your  ow^n  room,  and  sta^^ 
there  till  I  g-ive  you  permission  to  come 
out.  Nanon  will  bring-  your- bread  and 
water  there.     Do  you  hear?     March  !  " 

Eug-enie,  overcome  at  length  b}^  the 
atrocity  of  the  scene,  felt  her  e\es  filling- 
with  tears,  and  she  withdrew  precipitate- 
ly to  her  mother's  room. 

Old  Grandet  went  into  the  g-arden, 
where  he  strode  up  and  down  through 
the  snow  for  some  time  ;  then,  thinking 
it  probable  that  Eugenie  had  g-one  to  her 
mother's  room  instead  of  her  own,  and 
g-ratified  with  the  hope  of  catching-  her 
thus  disobeying-  his  orders,  he  returned 
to  the  house,  crept  upstairs  as  stealthily 
as  a  cat,  and  burst  into  his  wife's  apart- 
ment where  he  found  the  two  ladies 
locked  in  each  other's  arms,  the  mother 
having  just  said,  as  he  entered, 

"Be  consoled,  my  child,  your  father 
will  relent." 

"She  has  a  father  no  long-er,"  thun- 
dered Grandet,  in  reply.  "  Is  it  possible, 
Madame  Grandet,  that  3'ou  and  I  have 
brought  up  such  an  undutiful  child  ?  A 
fine  education  she  has  had,  truh',  and  a 
religious  one  to  boot.  How  comes  it, 
mademoiselle,  that  you  disobey  me  ?  wh}^ 
are  you  out  of  your  prison  without 
leave  ?     Go  back,  do  you  hear  ?  " 

"Will  you,"  said  Madame  Grandet, 
with  unusual  energy,  "  will  you  deprive 
me  of  my  child's  attention  when  I  am 
ill  ?  " 

"If  you  wish  to  have  her,"  cried  the 


miser,  "  take  her  away  and  let  the  house 
be  rid  of  both  at  once.  Where's  the  gold  ? 
What's  become  of  the  gold  ?  " 

Eugenie,  without  a  word  of  reply,  rose 
from  her  mother's  arms,  cast  on  the 
miser  a  look  of  the  most  loity  scorn,  and 
with  the  air  of  a  queen  retired  to  her 
chamber. 

"  Nanon,"  cried  the  miser,  leaning  over 
the  stairs,  "put  out  the  parlor  fire;" 
and  then  returning  to  his  wife's  room,  he 
drew  a  chair  before  the  fire  and  sat  down. 
"  She  must  have  given  it  to  that  rascal, 
Charles,"  said  he  gloomily. 

Madame  Grandet  now  found,  in  her 
anxiety  at  the  danger  that  threatened 
her  daughter,  and  her  indignation  at  this 
horrible  imputation,  courage  to  reply 
steadily. 

"I  knew  nothing  of  this  matter.  Mon- 
sieur Grandet,  and  you  need  not  seek  to 
frighten  me  into  confessions.  But  of  one 
thing  I  am  certain  ;  your  unmanly,  brutal 
violence  is  killing  me,  and  I  shall  never 
leave  this  room  alive.  It  would  better 
become  you  to  spare  me  just  now,  es- 
pecially as  I  have  never  given  yoxx  the 
slightest  cause  of  offense.  Your  daugh- 
ter, too,  loves  you,  and  I  believe  is  as 
innocent  as  a  babe.  You  owe  it  to  3'our- 
self  and  to  her  to  revoke  your  sentence  ; 
her  room  is  cold,  and  you  will  kill  her  as 
you  are  killing  me." 

"By  Heaven!"  replied  old  Grandet, 
"  she  shall  never  leave  her  room  till  she 
satisfies  me  about  the  gold.  There  she 
shall  stay,  and  live  on  bread  and  water. 
What  !  am  I,  the  master  of  this  house, 
not  to  know  what  becomes  of  the  gold 
that  I  brought  into  it  ?  They  were  the 
only  rupees  in  France." 

"Eugenie,"  replied  the  wife,  "is  our 
only  child  ;  and  even  if  she  threw  them 
into  the  river — " 

"  Into  the  river  !  "  exclaimed  Grandet, 
"into  the  river!  Are  you  crazy,  ma- 
dame?— No  matter — what  I  have  said,  I 
have  said.  If  you  expect  to  have  any 
peace  in  this  house,  make  your  daughter 
confess.  Women  know  how  to  manage 
women.  Whatever  she  has  done,  you 
know  I  can't  eat  her.  Is  she  afraid  of 
me  ?    Suppose  she  has  covered  this  cousin 
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with  ducats  ?  He  is  on  the  ocean,  you 
know— I  can't  g-o  after  him.'' 

'•Well,  then,"  began  Madame  Gran- 
clet — but  at  the  instant,  inspired  by  the 
power  of  her  fever  with  unwonted  pene- 
tration, she  perceived  an  ominous  and 
terrible  flash  of  exultation  in  her  hus- 
band's countenance,  which  arrested  her 
intended  disclosure ;  and,  chang-ing  her 
intention  without  changing-  her  tone  she 
continued,  firmly  and  calml3^  *•  Well, 
then,  you  think  I  have  more  influence 
over  her  than  you  !  She  has  said  noth- 
ing to  me;  in  that  she  resembles  you." 

"  Ta,  ta,  ta,  ta  !  "  said  Grandet,  "how 
limber  your  tongue  is  this  morning  !  On 
m}^  soul,  I  believe  you  are  bullying  me. 
Perhaps,"  he  added,  looking  sternly  at 
her,  "you  are  conspiring  with  lier  against 
me  !  " 

"  If  you  wish  to  kill  me,"  said  his  wife, 
"you  have  only  to  go  on  as  you  have  be- 
gun. I  tell  you— and  if  it  cost  me  ni}" 
life,  I  will  repeat  it — ^your  conduct  toward 
your  daughter  is  unmanly  and  outra- 
geous. She  is  far  more  reasonable  than 
you  are — that  money  was  her  own— she 
could  not  but  have  made  good  use  of  it  : 
and  God  alone  has  a  right  to  know  our 
good  works.  I  beg  you  to  do  her  justice. 
B3'  so  doing  you  will  save  both  me  and 
her.  Grandet,  give  me  back  my  daugh- 
ter." 

"Good-by,"  said  Grandet,  "for  if  you 
won't  leave  me,  I'll  leave  you.  I  can't 
live,  it  seems,  in  my  own  house."  Then 
going  into  the  hall,  he  said  to  Eugenie, 
through  the  closed  door;  "Cry  away! 
cr}^  away !  You  have  done  enough  to 
cry  for.  What  good  will  it  do  jou  to 
take  the  sacrament  six  times  in  three 
months,  if  yow.  give  away  your  father's 
gold  in  this  way  to  a  good-for-nothing, 
Avho  will  eat  your  heart  out  when  j^ou 
have  nothing  more  to  give  him.  You'll 
see  what  ,your  fine  cousin  amounts  to, 
Avith  his  morocco  boots  and  his  puppy's 
manners.  If  he  had  a  heart  or  a  soul, 
he  wouldn't  have  run  off  with  a  poor 
girl's  money  —  I  can  tell  you  that." 
And  the  old  man  tramped  down  the 
stairs,  and  slammed  the  street  door  be- 
hind him. 


When  he  was  gone  Eugenie  returned 
to  her  mother. 

"  My  dear  mother,"  said  she,  "j'ou  have 
shown  a  great  deal  of  courage  for  me." 

"You  see  by  this,  my  child,"  replied 
Madame  Grandet,  "how  far  unlawful 
things  carry  us.  I  was  compelled  to 
tell  a  falsehood." 

"  I  will  pray  God  to  punish  me  for  it," 
cried  Eugenie. 

"Is  it  true,"  said  Nanon,  coming  in 
at  the  moment  in  great  distress,  "  that 
Mademoiselle  Eugenie  is  put  on  bread 
and  water  for  the  rest  of  her  life  ?  " 

"What  if  I  am,  Nanon?"  said  Euge- 
nie, quietly. 

"Do  you  think,"  said  Nanon,  "that  I 
will  eat  frippe  while  the  daughter  of  the 
house  eats  dry  bread  ?     No,  no  !  " 

"Nanon,"  said  Eugenie,  "don't  dis- 
turb me  about  that." 

"  I'll  keep  quiet,"  replied  Nanon  ;  "but 
you'll  see." 

That  day  old  Grandet  dined  alone,  for 
the  first  time  in  more  than  twenty  years. 

"'  What  have  j^ou  got  in  your  stew-pan  ? 
I  hear  it  bubbling  over  the  kitchen  fire," 
snapped  the  old  man. 

"I  am  frying-out  some  fat,"  said 
Nanon. 

"  There  will  be  company  here  to-night," 
continued  Grandet ;  "light  the  fire." 

About  eight  o'clock  the  Cruchots,  Ma- 
dame des  Grassins  and  her  son  made  their 
appearance,  and  were  astonished  at  find- 
ing no  one  in  the  parlor  except  old 
Grandet. 

"My  wife  is  a  little  indisposed,  and  Eu- 
genie is  waiting  on  her,"  said  the  miser. 

After  an  hour  had  elapsed,  Madame 
des  Grassins,  who  had  stepped  up  to  see 
the  miser's  wife,  returned  to  the  parlor. 

"How  is  Madame  Grandet?"  all  in- 
quired . 

"She  is  far  from  being  well,"  said  the 
banker's  lady.  "'  She  seems  to  be  very 
ill.  At  her  age.  Monsieur  Grandet,  you 
ought  to  be  very  cautious  with  her." 

"We'll  see  about  that,"  replied  Gran- 
det, coolly. 

When  the  visitors  withdrew,  and  were 
in  the  street  on  their  way  home,  Madame 
des  Grassins  said : 
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"  Something-  strang-e  must  have  hap- 
pened at  the  Grandets.  The  mother  is 
very  ill  without  being-  conscious  of  it,  and 
Eug-enie's  eyes  are  red  with  crying.  Can 
they  wish  to  marry  her  ag-ainst  her 
consent  ?  " 

After  the  miser  had  gone  to  bed,  Nanon 
came  upstairs  softly,  in  her  stocking  feet, 
to  Eugenie's  room,  and  brought  her  a 
pate  she  had  been  making  in  the  stew- 
pan. 

"'Here,  Mademoiselle  Eug-enie,"  said 
the  kind-hearted  woman.  "  Cornoiller 
g-ave  me  a  hare,  and  I  have  made  it  into 
a  pie  for  j-ou  ;  I  bought  the  flour  and 
butter  with  v^-y  own  money.  You  eat  so 
little  that  this  will  hist  you  a  week,  and 
the  weather  is  so  cold,  there  is  no  dang-er 
of  its  spoiling-.'"' 

"  Thank  you,  dear  Nanon  !  "  whispered 
Eug-enie,  squeezing  the  servant's  hand. 

"'  I  have  made  it  \evy  g-ood  and  deli- 
cate," replied  Nanon,  "  and  he  didn't  find 
me  out,"  and  she  escaped  downstairs, 
thinking-  she  heard  the  miser. 


XXIII. 


For  some  weeks  old  Grandet  came  con- 
stantly to  see  his  wife,  at  different  hours 
of  the  day,  but  never  once  pronounced  his 
daughter's  name,  nor  made  the  slightest 
allusion  to  her.  Madame  Grandet  grew 
g-raduall\-  worse,  but  nothing  could  chang-e 
the  old  man's  determination.  He  contin- 
ued his  usual  occupations ;  but  he  stam- 
mered no  more ;  he  talked  less ;  and 
became  even  sharper  than  ever  in  his 
bargains. 

*'  Something  is  the  matter  at  the  Gran- 
dets," said  the  Cruchots  and  the  Des 
Grassins. 

"  What  can  have  happened  at  Monsieur 
Grandet's?"  became  the  usual  question 
at  all  the  soirees  in  Saumur. 

Eugenie  went  sometimes  to  prayers, 
escorted  b\^  Nanon ;  and  when  Madame 
Des  Grassins  would  waylay  her  and  ad- 
dress some  question  to  her,  she  always 
evaded  it. 

Nevertheless,   it  became  impossible  to 


keep  from  the  Cruchots  and  Des  Gras- 
sins the  fact  of  Eug-enie's  imprisonment ; 
and  then,  although  no  one  could  tell  who 
betrayed  the  secret,  the  whole  towTi  soon 
learned  that  ever  since  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary, Mademoiselle  Grandet,  by  her  fath- 
er's orders,  had  been  shut  up  in  her  room 
without  fire,  and  fed  on  bread  and  water ; 
that  Nanon  made  dainties  for  her  clan- 
destinely, and  took  them  to  her  in  the 
middle  of  the  night ;  and  that  the  poor 
g-irl  was  not  permitted  to  see  or  wait  on 
her  sick  mother,  excepting  when  the  miser 
was  out  of  the  house. 

The  old  man's  conduct  was  commented 
on  Avith  great  severity  ;  and  the  inhabi- 
tants unanimously  put  him,  so  to  speak, 
out  of  the  pale  of  the  law.  As  he  passed 
along  the  streets  every  one  whispered  and 
pointed  a  fing-er  at  him. 

When  Eug-enie  came  throug-h  the  street 
to  go  to  matins  or  vespers,  all  ran  to  their 
windows  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  coun- 
tenance, on  which  angelic  sweetness  was 
impressed.  Her  seclusion  and  her  father's 
anger  were  nothing-  to  her ;  for  did  she 
not  constanth'  see  her  map  of  the  world, 
the  little  bench,  the  g-arden,  the  arbor  ? 
For  a  long  time  both  she  and  her  father 
were  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
the  town  talk.  And  her  religion  and  her 
love  sustained  her  under  her  privations. 

But  one  source  of  g-rief  was  g-nawiiig  at 
her  heart.  Her  mother  was  gradually 
wasting-  away.  Eugenie  would  often  re- 
proach herself  with  being-  the  innocent 
cause  of  the  slow  and  cruel  malady  that 
was  consuming-  a  life  so  dear  to  her; 
though  her  remorse  on  this  point  attached 
her  the  more  strong-ly  to  the  absent  ob- 
ject of  her  love.  Every  morning,  as  soon 
as  her  father  went  out,  she  flew  to  her 
mother's  bedside  ;  and  when  Nanon  came 
in  Avith  her  breakfast,  she  would  silently 
point  the  servant's  attention  to  that  pale, 
waning  face,  and  burst  into  tears. 

Madame  Grandet  one  day  spoke  of 
Charles. 

"  Where  can  he  be  ?  and  why  does  he 
not  write  ?  "  said  she. 

Both  motlier  and  daughter  were  ig-no- 
rant  of  distances. 

"We  will  think   of  him,"  replied  Eu- 
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genie  ;  "  but  do  not  let  us  talk  of  him, 
dear  mother ;  you  are  ill,  and  3'ou  must 
be  first  in  all  our  thoughts. "' 

But  Charles  was  first  in  Eugenie's 
thoughts, 

"  M3'^  dear  child,"  said  Madame  Gran- 
det.  *'  I  do  not  regret  m^^  approaching 
death.  God  has  been  very  merciful  to 
me." 

"  I  thank  you  for  the  interest  you  take 
in  my  health,"  she  would  sometimes  say 
to  her  husband,  in  answer  to  his  cold, 
mechanical  inquiries  ;  "  but  if  you  wish 
to  render  my  few  remaining  days  happ3^, 
forgive  3^our  daughter  and  show  3'ourself 
a  Christian  husband  and  father."  After 
which,  she  would  follow  up  her  remarks 
by  the  holiest  and  most  touching  suppli- 
cations ;  but  he  would  reply : 

"  You  are  a  little  pale  to-day,  my  poor 
wife." 

Complete  forgetfulness  of  his  daughter 
seemed  to  be  engraven  on  his  brow  and 
face.  He  was  not  affected  even  by  the 
tears  that  his  cold,  indifferent  answers 
brought  down  the  cheeks  of  his  wife. 

'''  May  God  pardon  you,  husband,  as  I 
do  !  "  she  would  say.  "  You  will  one  day 
need  indulgence  and  forgiveness." 

When  the  faithful  Nanon  made  her 
appearance  at  the  market,  her  ears  were 
saluted  by  complaints  against  her  mas- 
ter ;  who,  however,  the  servant  defended 
out  of  pride  for  the  famil3\ 

'•'  Well,"  she  would  reply,  "  do  w^e  not 
all  grow  hard  as  we  grow  old?  and  why 
won't  3^ou  let  him  ?  Don't  tell  me  your 
stories.  Mademoiselle  Eugenie  lives  like 
a  queen.  Suppose  she  does  keep  her  room 
— that's  her  fanc3^  Besides,  we,  at  our 
house,  have  our  own  reasons  for  what  we 
do." 

One  evening  toward  the  end  of  spring, 
Madame  Grandet,  consumed  by  grief  even 
more  than  by  bodily  disease,  and  finding 
all  her  pi-ayers  and  entreaties  to  reconcile 
Eugenie  and  the  miser  were  unsuccessful, 
confided  her  troubles  to  the  Cruchots. 

"  Is  it  possible  !  "  cried  the  president; 
"  put  a  daughter  of  three-and-twenty  on 
bread  and  water  !  This  is  entirely  illegal, 
and  she  can  protest — " 

"Hush,  nephew,"  interrupted  the  no- 


tary', '^  none  of  your  law  slang  on  this 
subject.  Make  yourself  easy,  Madame 
Grandet  ;  this  imprisonment  shall  ter- 
minate to-morrow." 

Eugenie,  overhearing  some  conversation 
of  which  she  was  the  subject,  here  entered 
her  mother's  room. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  she,  advancing  with 
dignity,  "  I  beg  3'ou  not  to  interfere  in 
this  matter.  My  father  is  master  of  his 
own  house,  and  while  I  remain  beneath 
his  roof,  it  is  m^'-  duty  to  obey  him.  His 
conduct  must  not  be  submitted  to  the  ar- 
bitration of  strangers;  he  is  accountable 
for  his  famil^^  government  to  God  only ; 
and  I  ask  it  from  your  friendship  to  let 
the  thing  rest  in  silence.  To  make  public 
complaint  of  my  father,  would  be  to  at- 
tack our  own  self-respect.  I  thank  jo\x, 
sincerely,  for  the  interest  you  take  in  my 
welfare  ;  but  yon  would  far  more  oblige 
me  by  checking  the  disagreeable  stories 
that  circulate  through  the  town  about  us, 
than  by  seeking  to  interfere  in  our  domes- 
tic troubles." 

''The  child  is  right,"  said  Madame 
Grandet. 

''Mademoiselle  Eugenie,"  said  the  no- 
tary, respectfully,  struck  with  the  beauty 
that  solitude,  love,  and  melancholy  had 
imparted  to  her  countenance,  "the  best 
way  to  stop  people  from  talking  about 
you,  is  for  your  father  to  remove  his 
tyrannical  restraint  over  your  liberty." 

"  Daughter,"  said  Madame  Grandet, 
after  a  pause,  "  we  will  let  Monsieur  Cru- 
chot  arrange  it  as  he  thinks  best,  since  he 
answers  for  his  success.  He  knows  3^our 
father,  and  understands  best  how  to  man- 
age him.  If  you  wish  to  see  me  enjoy  my 
little  remnant  of  life,  3^ou  and  3'our  father 
must  become  reconciled  to  each  other." 

The  next  morning,  in  conformity  to  a 
custom  introduced  since  Eugenie's  impris- 
onment, old  Grandet  went  to  walk  in  the 
garden,  and  the  time  he  now  chose  for 
his  exercise  was  that  in  which  Eugenie 
was  combing  her  hair.  When  he  reached 
the  walnut-tree,  he  hid  himself  behind  its 
trunk,  and  peered  out  at  his  daughter's 
window  (before  which  she  stood),  watch- 
ing the  arrangement  of  her  long  tresses, 
and  doubtless    fluctuating    between    the 
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thoughts  suggested  .on  the  one  hand  by 
his  tenacity  of  character,  and  on  the  other 
hand  b^""  his  desire  to  embrace  his  child. 

At  this  time  the  notary  made  his  ap- 
pearance. 

"  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you. 
Monsieur  Cruchot  ?  "  said  the  miser,  step- 
ping from  behind  the  tree. 

''  I  have  come  to  talk  with  you  on  busi- 
ness," replied  Cruchot. 

"  Ha  !  "  said  Grandet,  '•  you  have  some 
gold,  I  suppose,  to  give  me  for  my  crowns?" 

"^No,"  replied  Cruchot,  "I  have  not 
come  to  talk  on  money  matters,  but  about 
your  daughter.  Perhaps  you  do  not  know 
it,  but  you  and  she  are  the  town  talk." 

•^'What  do  I  care  for  that?"  said 
Grandet,  "  am  I  not  master  of  m.y  own 
house  ?  " 

^'^ Certainly,"  said  Cruchot,  ''you  are 
the  master,  and  you  can  if  you  please 
cut  your  own  throat,  or,  what  is  worse, 
throw  your  own  money  out  of  the  win- 
dow." 

'•'  How  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  Grandet. 

"Your  wife,  my  friend,"  said  Cruchot, 
"  is  seriously  ill,  and  you  ought  to  consult 
Dr.  Bergerin.  Her  life  is  in  great  danger, 
and  if  she  should  die  for  want  of  proper 
care  and  attention,  you  would  feel  very 
uncomfortably  about  it,  I  presume." 

"  Ta,  ta,  ta,  ta  !  "  said  Grandet  ;  "you 
know  as  well  as  I  do  what  is  the  matter 
with  my  wife.  And  as  for  doctors,  if 
they  once  get  admission  into  a  house, 
they  will  come  five  or  six  times  a  day." 

"  You  can  do  as  you  like,  Grandet,  of 
course,"  said  Cruchot ;  '•'  but  we  are  old 
friends,  and  there  is  no  man  in  Saumur 
v/ho  takes  a  greater  interest  in  your 
affairs  than  I  do.  I  owed  it  to  myself 
to  s>dby  so  much  ;  and  now,  let  what  may 
happen,  3'ou  are  of  age  and  know  how 
to  manage  your  own  concerns.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  business  that  brings  me 
here,  but  something  of,  perhaps,  more 
importance  to  you.  You  certainly  have 
no  wish  to  kill  your  wife,  for  she  is  ver}" 
necessarj'  to  you  ;  though  you  do  not 
seem  to  be  aware  of  it.  Do  j^ou  know 
how  you  would  stand  in  regard  to  your 
daughter,  if  Madame  Grandet  should 
die?      You  would  be  responsible  to  her 


in  law,  for  she  could  demand  a  division 
of  your  property,  and  ordei*  Froidfond 
to  be  sold — since  she  is  her  mother's 
heir,  and  you  are  not." 

These  words  came  upon  Grandet  like  a 
thunderbolt ;  for  he  was  not  so  well  versed 
in  law  as  in  commerce.  He  had  never 
thought  of  these  facts. 

"Therefore,"  continued  Cruchot,  after 
pausing  a  moment,  "  I  advise  you  to  treat 
her  kindly." 

"  But  do  you  know  what  she  has  done?" 
cried  Grandet. 

"What  is  it?"  said  Cruchot,  anxious 
for  once  in  his  life  to  become  a  confidant 
of  the  miser,  and  to  learn  his  version  of 
the  quarrel. 

"  She  has  given  away  her  gold  !  "  said 
Grandet. 

"Well!"  said  Cruchot,  "was  it  not 
her  own  ?  " 

"The}'-  all  say  the  same  thing!  "  said 
the  miser  to  himself,  with  a  feeling  of 
despair. 

"Will  3'ou,"  pursued  Cruchot,  "for 
nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  throw  ob- 
stacles in  the  Avay  of  her  concessions, 
which  you  will  be  compelled  to  solicit 
when  her  mother  dies  ?  " 

"  You  call  six  thousand  francs  in  gold 
nothing,  do  you?  "  said  Grandet. 

"Yes  !  "  answered  Cruchot.  "  Do  you 
know  what  the  inventory  and  division  of 
your  wife's  property  will  cost  3'ou,  if  Eu- 
genie insists  on  her  rights  ?  " 

"What?" 

"  Twenty,  thirty,  fifty,  yes  !  perhaps 
sixty  thousand  francs.  Besides  which, 
3'OU  will  be  compelled  publicly  to  declare, 
under  oath,  the  exact  amount  of  your 
fortune,  and  pa}-  enormous  fees  ;  while  by 
an  amicable  arrangement  between — " 

"  By  my  father's  knife  !  "  exclaimed 
Grandet,  turning  deadl}'  pale,  "we  must 
see  about  this  !  "  Then  after  pausing  a 
moment  in  extreme  agony,  he  continued  : 
"  Life  is  hard,  Cruchot  !  it  is  full  of  trials. 
Will  you  swear  to  me,"  he  added,  sol- 
emnly, "  that  this  is  true  ?  Is  this  the 
law  !     Let  me  see  the  law  !  " 

"My  dear  friend,"  said  Cruchot, 
pleasantly,  "  do  you  imagine  that  I  am 
ignorant  of  my  own  trade  ?  " 
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"It  is  too  true,  then  !  "  said  Grandet, 
bitterly  ;  "  I  shall  be  despoiled,  betrayed, 
murdered,  devoured  by  m3''  own  daughter  ! 
Wliat  is  the  use  of  children  ?  As  for  my 
dear  wife,  I  love  her  ;  I  am  sure  I  love  her 
tenderly  ;  and  luckily  she  has  a  strong- 
constitution  ;  she  is  a  La  Bertelliere  ;  they 
all  live  to  a  good  old  age." 

''Be  assured,  my  friend,"  said  Cru- 
chot,  "  that  she  has  not  one  month  to 
live." 

"What  shall  I  do,  then  ?  "  cried  Gran- 
det. 

"Eugenie,"  answered  Cruchot,  "can 
renounce  her  right  to  succeed  her  mother 
— it  is  not,  I  presume,  your  intention  to 
disinherit  her  from  your  own  estate  ? 
But  to  obtain  this  renunciation,  3'ou  must 
treat  her  kindlj^  And  now,  my  friend, 
Avhat  I  have  told  you,  I  have  told  you  for 
your  own  good  ;  it  certainly  is  not  for  my 
interest  to  prevent  liquidations,  inven- 
tories, sales,  divisions,  and  the  like." 

"Well,"  said  Grandet,  "  we'll  see,  we'll 
see.  Talk  no  inore  about  it.  Your  words 
wring  my  very  heart.  Have  you  received 
any  gold  ?  " 

"No,"  answered  Cruchot,  "  but  I  have 
a  handful  or  two  of  old  louis,  which  I  can 
sell  you.  Now,  my  friend,  remember, 
make  peace  at  once  with  Eugenie ;  all 
Saumur  is  ready  to  stone  you  for  your 
conduct  to  her." 

"I  am  ver}^  much  obliged  to  them  I  " 
said  Grandet. 

"Besides,"  pursued  Cruchot,  "stocks 
are  at  97/.75  ;  do  be  satisfied  for  once  in 
3^our  life." 

"'  How,"  said  Grandet,  "  97/. 75  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  He  !  he  !  he  !  97/.75  ;  I  thought  so  ! " 
replied  Grandet ;  and  he  accompanied 
Cruchot  to  the  door,  as  the  notary  re- 
tired. But,  too  much  agitated  at  what 
he  had  just  heard  to  remain  at  home,  he 
went  up  to  his  wife  and  said  :  "  Mother, 
you  can  pass  the  whole  day  with  Eugenie, 
if  you  wish  ;  I  am  going  to  Froidfond. 
Be  good  to  each  other  now.  And,  since 
this  is  the  anniversary  of  our  wedding- 
da.y,  here  are  ten  crowns  for  your  repo- 
soir  for  the  festival  of  the  Host ;  you 
have  been  wanting  one  a  long  while  ;  so 


now  treat  yourself  to  one,  and  be  happy, 
both  of  3'ou,  when  I  am  away."  And  he 
threw  the  ten  crowns  on  the  bed,  put  his 
arm  around  his  wife's  neck,  and  kissed 
her  forehead. 

"How  can  3'ou,"  said  she,  "think  of 
receiving  the  merciful  and  pardoning  God 
under  3-our  roof,  while  you  are  thus  hold- 
ing 3' our  daughter  in  a  wicked  restraint?" 

"  Ta,  ta,  ta,  ta  !  "  replied  Grandet,  but 
in  a  pleasant  tone,  "  we'll  see  about  that, 
mother." 

"  Eugenie  !  "  called  the  mother,  aloud  ; 
"come  in,  my  child;  come  and  embrace 
3'our  father;  he  forgives  you." 

But  the  old  man  had  taken  to  his  heels 
and  was  out  of  the  house  before  Eugenie 
could  get  into  her  mother's  room. 

Old  Grandet  was  now  commencing  his 
seventy-second  year,  and  of  late  his  ava- 
rice had  increased,  as  in  old  age  all  the 
inveterate  passions  of  man  will  increase. 
The  sight  and  the  possession  of  gold  had 
grown  to  a  monomania  ;  and  as  his  spirit 
of  despotism  grew  in  proportion  to  his 
avarice,  the  thought  of  surrendering  the 
control  of  the  least  portion  of  his  prop- 
erty on  his  wife's  death  appeared  to  him 
as  a  thing  against  nature.  Then,  to  de- 
clare, under  oath,  the  amount  of  his  fort- 
une !  To  inventory  his  chattels,  real  and 
personal — "  I  might  as  well  cut  my  throat 
at  once!"  cried  he,  aloud,  in  the  middle 
of  an  inclosure,  where  he  was  examining 
the  state  of  his  vines. 

After  spending  a  long  time  in  the  open 
air,  revolving  these  things  in  his  mind,  he 
finally  determined  on  his  course,  and  re- 
turned to  Saumur  before  dinner  time. 
He  resolved  to  bend  before  Eugenie,  to 
cajole  her,  to  coax  her,  to  the  end  that 
when  he  died,  he  might  die  royally,  hold- 
ing to  his  last  gasp  the  sole  control  of  his 
millions. 

At  the  moment  when  the  old  man  was 
cautiously  creeping  upstairs,  to  go  to 
his  wife's  room,  Eugenie  was  holding 
Charles's  beautiful  dressing-case  on  her 
mother's  bed.  "  It  is,"  said  she,  looking 
at  the  likeness  of  Charles's  mother,  "  his 
ver^^  mouth  and  forehead  !  "  The  door 
opened  ;  the  miser  fastened  his  glance  on 
the  gold  utensils,  and  Madame  Grandet, 
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seeing  her  husband's  countenance,  cried 
out : 

'*  Merciful  Heaven,  have  pity  on  us  !  " 

Grandet  seized  the  box  like  a  tiger. 
"  What  is  it  ? ''  said  he,  taking  it  to  the 
window,  "  Gold  !  good  gold  !  and  much 
of  it,  too  !  It  weighs  three  or  four  pounds. 
Ah  I  ah  !  so  Charles  gave  you  this  against 
your  bright  pieces.  Well !  why  the  devil 
did  not  you  tell  me  so  ?  You've  made  a 
good  bargain,  little  girl !  You  are  my 
daughter  again.  I  acknowledge  you. 
This  is  Charles's,  isn't  it  ?  " 

''^  Yes,  father,"  replied  Eugenie;  "it  is 
Charles's  and  not  mine.  It  is  left  with 
me  as  a  sacred  deposit." 

"Ta,  ta,  ta,  ta  !  "  answered  Grandet; 
"he  took  your  fortune,  and  now  you  must 
repair   it." 

"Father!"  exclaimed  Eugenie,  in 
alarm. 

The  miser  wanted  his  knife  to  wrench 
a  plate  of  gold  inlaid  in  the  cover,  and 
he  placed  the  box  on  a  chair.  Eugenie 
rushed  forward  to  regain  it ;  but  old 
Grandet,  who  had  his  eye  on  her  and  the 
box  at  the  same  time,  stretched  out  his 
hand  and  repulsed  her  so  harshl}^  that 
she  fell  back  on  the  bed. 

"  Husband  !  "  shrieked  Madame  Gran- 
det, rising  in  her  bed. 

Grandet  had  now  got  his  knife,  and 
prepared  to  wrench  out  the  gold.  Eu- 
genie sprang  forward,  fell  on  her  knees, 
and  clasped  her  hands. 

"Father!"  she  cried  frantically,  "in 
the  name  of  the  Saints,  in  the  name  of 
your  eternal  salvation,  touch  it  nob  !  It 
is  neither  yours  nor  mine  !  It  belongs  to 
a.n  unfortunate  relation  who  confided  it 
to  my  care,  and  to  whom  I  must  restore 
it  safely." 

"  Why,  then,  did  you  look  at  it  ?  "  said 
the  miser,  pausing  a  moment;  "if  it  is 
given  you  in  trust,  why  did  you  look  at 
it  ?     To  look  is  worse  than  to  handle." 

"Do  not  destroy'- it !  "  screamed  Eu- 
genie; "you  will  dishonor  me  if  you  do!" 

"  Husband,  hold  your  hand  !  "  cried 
the  distressed  mother. 

"Father!  Father!"  shrieked  Eugenie, 
and  her  voice  resounded  through  the  house 
so  than  Nanon  flew  upstairs  in  affright 


and  dashed  into  the  room.  She  caught 
a  sight  of  Madame  Grandet,  and  per- 
ceived that  she  was  fainting. 

"  Look  there,  sir  !  "  she  cried,  as  loud- 
ly as  Eugenie  had  spoken;  "see!  my 
lad}^  is  dying  !  " 

Grandet  turned  toward  his  wife.  Then, 
instantly  tossing  away  the  box,  he  said, 
with  great  agitation,  to  Eugenie:  "  There, 
take  it !  We  will  not  quarrel  about  a  box  ! 
Nanon!  quick!  go  for  Dr.  Bergerin!  come, 
mother!  "  he  continued,  going  to  the  bed  ; 
"  it  is  nothing  !  I  was  only  joking  !  It's 
all  made  up  now;  isn't  it,  my  pet  ?  There 
shall  be  no  more  bread  and  water  !  You 
shall  eat  just  what  you  please.  Ah  !  she 
opens  her  e^'es  !  Mother  !  dear  mother  ! 
sweet  little  mother  !  rouse  yourself  !  look, 
see;  I  am  hugging  Eugenie  !  she  loves 
her  cousin';  and  she  shall  marrj"-  him,  if 
she  wants  to  !  She  shall  keep  the  box. 
But  don't  die  yet,  for  a  long  while,  my 
poor  dear  little  wife  !  " 

"  Oh,  my  husband  !  "  gasped  the  poor 
woinan,  at  length,  "how  can  you  abuse 
your  wife  and  daughter  ?  ' ' 

"I  will  never  do  so  again  !  "  cried  the 
miser  ;  "  never  !  never  !  never  !  You  shall 
see  if  I  do,  dear  wife  !  "  He  flew  into  his 
laboratory,  and  returned  in  an  instant 
with  a  handful  of  louis,  which  he  scat- 
tered on  the  bed.  "  Here,  Eugenie  ;  here, 
wife  !  "  he  said  ;  "  these  are  for  you. 
Come,  smile,  wife,  and  get  well.  You 
shall  not  want  for  anything;  neither 
shall  Eugenie.  Here  are  a  hundred  louis 
for  her;  you  won't  give  them  awaj', 
Eugenie,  will  you  ?  " 

Madame  Grandet  and  Eugenie,  to  whom 
the  secret  motive  of  this  change  in  the 
miser's  conduct  was  wholly  unknown, 
looked  at  each  other  in  silent,  stupid 
amazement ;  at  length,  Eugenie  said  : 

"Take  back  this  money,  father;  we 
don't  want  it ;  we  want  only  your  kind- 
ness and  love." 

"Well,  then,"  he  replied,  pocketing 
the  gold  even  more  rapidly  than  he  had 
scattered  it,  "let  us  be  good  friends  again. 
We  will  dine  together  every  day  and  play 
loto  every  evening,  at  two  sous  a  game ; 
won't  we,  wife  ?  " 

"Alas!    alas!"    cried  the   dying    wo- 
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man,  "  I  should  be  most  happy,  but  I  am 
not  able  even  to  rise  from  m3^  bed." 

''Poor  mother  !  "  exclaimed  the  cooper; 
"you  don't  know  how  much  I  love  you 
and  Eugenie !  "  He  then  kissed  his 
daughter  and  added,  "  How  sweet  it  is 
to  make  up  with  one's  daughter  after  a 
quarrel !  Look,  mother !  We  are  all 
reconciled  now.  Go,  Eugenie,  and  lock 
up  that  box.  Go,  my  child.  Don't  fear 
anything.  I  will  never  speak  of  it  to  you 
again.     Go,  quick  !  " 

Dr.  Bergerin  soon  arrived  ;  and,  after 
a  brief  interview  with  the  patient,  in- 
formed Grandet  that  his  wife  was  danger- 
ously ill,  but  that  entire  quiet  of  mind,  a 
careful  diet,  and  the  most  patient  nursing 
might  protract  her  life  till  the  autumn. 

"  Will  it  cost  a  great  deal  ?  Will  much 
medicine  be  wanted?"  demanded  the 
miser. 

"Little  medicine  and  great  care,"  re- 
plied the  physician,  who  could  not  help 
smiling  at  the  questions. 

"Doctor,"  said  Grandet,  "I  am  sure 
you  are  an  honorable  man,  and  will  take 
no  advantage  of  me.  I  will  confide  in  j^ou. 
Come  and  see  my  wife  as  often  as  may  be 
necessary.  Preserve  her  life  by  all  means 
— for  indeed  I  am  greatly  attached  to  her, 
though  I  do  not  let  the  world  see  it ;  I 
like  to  keep  my  feelings  and  my  business 
to  myself.  I  have  many  troubles,  doctor, 
and  this  is  the  heaviest  of  all.  Sorrow 
entered  my  house  when  my  brother  died, 
and  for  him  I  am  now  expending  enor- 
mous sums  in  Paris  ;  there  seems  to  be  no 
end  to  it  !  Good -day,  doctor  ;  save  my 
poor  wife  if  you  can,  even  though  it  cost 
a  thousand  francs,  or — two  thousand 
francs." 

Notwithstanding  the  earnest  wishes  of 
Grandet  for  his  wife's  recovery — for  her 
leaving-  Eugenie  her  heir  and  successor 
was  worse  to  him  than  a  thousand  deaths, 
unless  the  daughter  could  be  controlled  ; 
notwithstanding  the  kindness  he  now 
manifested  on  all  occasions  to  his  wife, 
accompanied  by  entire  deference  to  his 
daughter;  and  notwithstanding  the  ten- 
der care  and  attention  of  Eugenie,  Ma- 
dame Grandet  advanced  gradually  to- 
ward the  grave. 


Ever\'  day  she  grew  weaker,  and  wasted 
away,  until  the  month  of  October,  when 
she  gentl}^  breathed  her  last  and  ascended 
to  heaven,  regretting  nothing  here  be- 
low but  to  leave  the  sweet  companion  of 
her  jo,yless  life,  to  whom  her  last  looks 
seemed  to  predict  a  thousand  woes.  She 
trembled  to  leave  this  spotless  lamb  alone 
in  a  selfish  world,  with  which  she  seemed 
so  little  fitted  to  contend. 

"My  dear  child,"  said  she  at  last, 
"  there  is  no  happiness  but  in  heaven,  and 
that  3'ou  will  one  day  acknowledge." 


XXIV. 

After  her  mother's  death,  Eugenie^ 
found  new  reasons  for  attaching  herself 
to  the  house  where  she  was  born,  where 
she  had  known  so  much  sorrow,  and 
where  her  mother  had  just  died.  She 
could  not  look  at  theAvindowin  the  parlor 
and  the  high  chair  beside  it,  withou'o 
shedding  tears.  At  the  same  time  sho 
beg'an  to  think  that  she  had  misjudged 
her  father's  character — he  was  now  so 
kind  and  attentive  to  her.  He  gave  hor 
his  arm  when  they  descended  to  break 
fast,  and  gazed  at  her  with  an  almost 
parental  affection  ;  in  fact,  he  watched 
over  her  as  if  she  were  made  of  gold. 

Old  Grandet,  indeed,  was  so  little  like 
his  former  self,  he  humbled  himself  to 
such  a  degree  before  his  daughter,  that 
Nanon  and  the  Cruchots  attributed  his 
conduct  to  the  weakness  of  increasing 
age,  and  feared  that  he  was  losing  his 
faculties.  But  on  the  day  that  the  family 
went  into  mourning-,  when  the  dinner,  to 
which  Cruchot  had  been  invited,  was 
over,  his  motives  began  to  appear. 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  he  to  Eugenie, 
"you  are  your  mother's  heir,  and  we  have 
a  little  business  to  transact  together  ;  is 
it  not  so,  Cruchot  ?  " 

"It  is,"  answered  the  notary. 

"  Is  it  necessary  to  do  this  business  now, 
father  ?  "  said  Eugenie. 

"Yes,  yes,  child,"  replied  the  old  man. 
"  I  can  no  longer  endure  the  uncertainty 
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I  am  in  ;  and  I  do  not  believe  3'ou  wish  to 
give  me  trouble  !  " 

**Dear  father!"  exclaimed  Eugenie, 
reproachfully. 

"Well!"  continued  the  miser,  "we 
must  arrange  it  to-night." 

"  What  do  you  wish  me  to  do  ?  "  in 
quired  Eug-enie. 

"  Oh,  it  is  not  what  I  wish  you  to 
do,"  answ^ered  the  miser;  "it  is  not  ni}^ 
concern,  but  your  own ;  explain  this, 
Crnchot." 

"Mademoiselle  Grandet,"  began  Cru- 
chot,  "3'our  father  does  not  wish  to  divide 
nor  sell  his  property,  nor  pay  enormous 
taxes  on  the  ready  money  he  may  possess. 
Now  to  prevent  this,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  dispense  with  the  inventory  of  all  the 
property  w^hich  this  day  remains  undi- 
vided between  you  and  your  father." 

"Qruchot,"  interposed  Grandet,  "are 
you  sure  of  your  law  that  you  speak  thus 
to  a  child  ?  " 

"Don't  interrupt  me,"  said  Cruchot ; 
"  I  will  make  it  intelligible." 

"No  doubt,  no  doubt,"  replied  Gran- 
det ;  "  certainly,  neither  you  nor  my 
daughter  would  wish  to  take  any  advan- 
tage of  me." 

/'But  what  am  I  to  do.  Monsieur  Cru- 
Cljot  ?  "  said  Eugenie. 

"  You  must  sign  this  instrument,"  said 
Cruchot,  "by  which  you  renounce  3'^our 
right  to  control  your  mother's  fortune, 
and  leave  the  joint  property  of  your 
parents  undivided,  your  father  assuring 
to  you  the  entire  ownership  hereafter." 

"  I  don't  understand  a  word  you  say," 
answered  Eugenie;  "give  me  the  paper, 
and  show  me  where  I  am  to  sign  m3' 
name." 

Meantime,  Grandet  looked  alternately' 
at  the  deed  and  at  his  daughter,  and  ^vas 
so  deeply  agitated  that  drops  of  perspira- 
tion sf  ood  tliick  on  his  forehead. 

''  F'ifi/e,"  said  he,  "if  instead  of  sign- 
ing this,  which  will  cost  a  great  deal  to 
register,  you  will  simply  and  entirely  re- 
nounce all  right  to  the  property  of  your 
poor  deceased  mother,  and  trust  to  me 
for  the  future,  I  would  like  it  much  better. 
I  would,  in  that  case,  give  you  every 
month  a  good  round  income  of  a  hundred 


francs,  with  which  j'^ou  can  pay  for  as 
many  masses  as  you  please  for,  those  for 
whom  you  wish  them  to  be  said ;  what  do 
3^ou  sa3''  ?  A  hundred  francs  a  month  in 
livres  .?  " 

"  I  will  do  just  what  you  prefer,  father," 
said  Eugenie. 

"Mademoiselle  Grandet,"  said  the  no- 
tary, "it  is  my  duty  to  inform  you  that 
if  you  do  this  you  will  strip  yourself  of 
all—" 

"  What  do  I  care  for  that  ?  "  said  she, 
listlessly. 

"Hold  your  tongue,  Cruchot!"  inter- 
posed the  miser,  taking  his  daughter's 
hand.  "  What  is  said,  is  said.  You  are 
an  honest  girl.  Eugenic ;  3'^ou  won't  re- 
tract, will  you  ?  " 

"Oh,  no,"  answered  the  daughter. 

The  miser  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and 
embraced  her  till  she  was  almost  suffo- 
cated. "My  child  !  "  said  he,  "you  give 
life  to  your  father  !  You  give  him  what 
he  bestowed  on  you.  We  are  even.  This 
is  the  way  business  ought  to  be  done. 
You  may  now  do  just  what  30U  please. 
To-morrow,"  he  continued,  turning  to 
Cruchot,  who  was  amazed  at  the  scene, 
"  to-morrow  you  will  see  that  the  act 
of  renunciation  is  duly  prepared  at  the 
register's  office." 

And,  accordingly,  the  next  day,  at 
noon,  the  instrument  was  signed  by 
which  Eugenie  accomplished  her  own 
spoliation. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  however,  and 
in  despite  of  his  promise,  the  old  miser 
had  not  given  his  daughter  one  sou  of  the 
hundred  francs  per  month ;  and  when 
Eugenie  pleasantly  reminded  him  of  it, 
he  could  not  help  blushing.  He  went 
hastily  to  his  cabinet,  and  presented  to 
her  one-third  part  of  the  jewels  he  had 
purchased  from  his  nephew. 

"Here,  daughter,"  said  he;  "will  you 
take  these  in  place  of  your  twelve  hun- 
dred francs?  " 

"  Father  !  "  exclaimed  the  gratified  girl, 
"will  you  reall3'  give  them  to  me?  " 

He  threw  them  into  her  lap,  saying  : 
"I  will  give  you  as  many  more  next 
year;  and  thus,"  he  added,  rubbing  hiji 
hands,  "in   a  little   time  you  will  have 
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all  his  trinkets ;  "  and  he  disappeared 
to  chuckle  over  his  speculation  on  his 
daughter's  sensibility. 

The  old  man  was  still  robust,  yet  he 
now  felt  the  necessity  of  initiating-  Eu- 
genie into  the  secrets  of  his  household. 
For  two  years,  he  made  her  give  out,  in 
his  presence,  the  daily  provisions  for  the 
tamil3%  and  receive  his  rents,  and  taught 
her  slowly  and  successively  the  names 
and  capacity  of  his  vine^'ards  and  farms  ; 
and  finally',  toward  the  close  of  the  third 
year,  he  had  so .  accustomed  her  to  his 
avaricious  'ways,  and  had  so  firmly  con- 
verted them  into  habits  with  her,  that 
he  gave  up  to  her  without  fears  the  ke^^s 
of  his  storeroom,  and  made  her  mistress 
of  the  house. 

Five  .years  passed  away  in  entire  monot- 
onj'.  The  same  routine  of  acts  was  daily 
performed  wdth  the  regularity  of  a  chro- 
nometer. Meantime,  the  habitual  melan- 
choly of  Eugenie  was  a  secret  to  no  one ; 
but  its  cause  could  be  onl}'-  matter  of 
surmise,  for  no  Avord  or  act  of  her  own 
ever  betrayed  the  story  of  her  love.  Her 
sole  society  consisted  of  the  three  Cru- 
chots,  and  a  few  friends  whom  they  had 
from  time  to  time  introduced,  and  after 
the}"-  had  taught  her  to  play  whist, 
they  came  every  evening  to  make  up  a 
game. 

In  the  year  1825,  her  father,  feeling  the 
weight  of  his  infirmities,  was  forced  to 
initiate  her  into  the  secret  of  his  territorial 
fortune,  and  he  told  her,  in  any  case  of 
difficulty,  to  refer  to  the  notarA^  Cruchot, 
in  whose  honesty  he  could  confide. 

Toward  the  close  of  this  year,  the  old 
man,  being  now  seventy -nine  years  of  age, 
was  attacked  by  a  paralysis,  and  was  soon 
after  despaired  of  \>y  Dr.  Bergerin.  Of  a 
morning,  he  would  have  his  chair  rolled 
between  the  fireplace  of  his  chamber  and 
the  door  of  bis  laboratory,  which,  doubt- 
less, was  full  of  gold.  Here  he  would  sit 
motionless,  looking  anxiously  at  those  who 
came  to  see  him,  and  then  at  the  iron- 
plated  door.  He  asked  the  cause  of  the 
least  noise  that  took  place  in  the  house, 
and  his  sense  of  hearing  was  so  acute,  that 
he  knew  when  the  dog  in  the  yard  yaw^ned. 

On  the  daj'S  and  hours  that  he  had  for- 


merly been  accustomed  to  receive  his 
rents,  he  would  arouse  from  his  stupor, 
mechanically.  He  would  then  work  about 
in  his  rolling  armchair  until  it  was  close 
to  the  iron-door,  make  his  daughter  open 
it,  watch  her  until  she  had  placed  the 
sacks  of  mone}^  in  their  secret  places  of 
deposit ;  and  after  she  had  finished  and 
locked  the  door,  he  would  take  from  her 
the  precious  key  and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

The  notary,  knowing  that  the  rich  heir- 
ess must  needs  marry  his  nephew,  the 
president,  in  case  Charles  Grandct  did 
not  return,  was  indefatigable  in  kindness 
and  attention.  He  came  every  da,y  to  see 
v/hat  he  could  do  for  Monsieur  Grandet, 
went,  at  his  request,  to  Froidfond,  to  his 
farms,  to  his  vineyards,  to  his  ineadows, 
sold  their  produce,  and  transmitted  the 
proceeds  in  gold  and  silver,  which  se- 
cretly went  to  join  the  treasure  in  the 
laboratory. 

At  length,  the  day  of  agony  arrived, 
during  which  the  strong  frame  of  the 
old  man  w^restled  with  death.  He  sat  by 
the  fireside,  before  the  iron-door,  propped 
up  in  his  chair  by  pillows.  He  drew 
toward  him  and  wrapped  himself  in  the 
coverlids  and  blankets,  saying  to  ISTanon  : 

''Lock  them  up  ;  lock  them  up,  so  that 
they  cannot  steal  them."  And  while  he 
was  able  to  use  his  eyes,  where  his  life 
last  concentrated  itself,  he  turned  them 
toward  the  iron-door,  saying  to  Eugenie  : 
"  Ai^e  they  there  ?  are  they  there  ?  " 

"  Yes,  dear  father,"  replied  she,  "they 
are  all  there." 

"Watch  over  the  gold,  my  child,"  lie 
continued  ;  "put  gold  before  me  ;  let  me 
feel  it."  And  Eugenie  spread  some  louis 
on  a  little  table  and  placed  it  within  his 
reach.  "Ah!"  said  he,  "that  warms 
me  again  I  " 

When  the  curate  came  to  administer 
the  last  rites,  he  partiallj'-  recovered  his 
sight,  and  his  eyes  glistened  as  he  beheld 
the  cross,  candlesticks,  and  basin  of  sil- 
ver ;  he  gazed  earnestl}^  at  them,  and  his 
wen  moved  for  the  last  time.  As  the 
priest  placed  the  crucifix  to  his  lips,  that 
he  might  kiss  the  symbol  of  our  redemp- 
tion, he^made  a  fearful  gestiire  to  seize  it. 
The  effort  cost  him  his  life.     He  called  for' 
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Eugenie,  whom  he  could  now  no  longer  see, 
although  she  was  kneeling  beside  him,  and 
bathing  his  cold  hand  with  her  tears. 

"  Take  care  of  all !  "  cried  he,  with  a 
quivering  voice  ;  "  yon  shall  render  a 
strict  account  to  me  there!''  pointing 
upward,  as  if  Christianity  could  be  the 
religion  of  misers  ! 


XXV. 


Eugenie  Grandet  was  now  alone,  hav- 
ing only  jSTanon  on  whom  to  rely,  and 
with  whom  she  could  sympathize:  Nanon, 
the  only  creature  who  loved  her  for  her- 
self, and  to  whom  she  could  freely  talk 
over  her  sorrows, 

Ifi  due  time,  Cruchot  informed  her  that 
she  had  from  her  lands  an  income  of  four 
hundred  thousand  francs ;  from  stocks, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs ; 
three  millions  in  gold,  and  one  hundred 
thousand  francs  in  crowns.  His  estimate 
of  her  whole  propet-ty  was  about  twenty 
millions. 

"  Oh  !"  said  Eugenie  to  herself ,  "where 
is  Charles  ?" 

The  day  on  which  Cruchot  placed  in  her 
hands  the  title  deeds  and  certificates  of 
her  inheritance,  now  clear  from  encum- 
brance and  embarrassment,  Eugenie  re- 
mained alone  with  Nan  on.  They  were 
seated  one  on  each  side  of  the  old  fire- 
place— in  that  old  parlor  where  every- 
thing was  a  memento,  from  her  mother's 
chair  to  the  glass  from  which  her  cousin 
had  drank. 

"  Nanon,"  said  she,  *' we  are  alone." 

"Yes,  mademoiselle,"  replied  the  ser- 
vant, ''and  if  I  only  knew  where  that 
dear  young  man  was  to  be  found,  I  would 
go  after  him  on  foot." 

"The  sea  is  between  us,"  said  Eugenie. 

And  while  the  poor  heiress  was  weep- 
ing with  her  faithful  old  servant  in  that 
cold  and  dismal  house,  nothing  was 
talked  of  from  Nantes  to  Orleans  but 
the  twent}'-  millions  of  Mademoiselle 
Grandet. 

One  of  Eugenie's  first  acts  was  to  se- 
cure an  annuity  of  twelve  hundred  francs 


to  Nanon,  who,  already  possessing  an 
income  of  six  hundred  francs  from  her 
own  property,  became  a  desirable  match. 
In  less  than  a  month  she  passed  from  the 
state  of  a  spinster  to  that  of  a  wife,  un- 
der the  protection  of  Anthony'  Comoiiler, 
who  w^as  appointed  overseer-gereral  of 
Froidfond. 

Madame  Cornoiller  had  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  her  contemporaries ;  for, 
although  she  was  sixty-three  years  old, 
she  did  not  seem  to  be  a  da3"  more  than 
forty.  Her  coarse  features  had  resisted 
the  attacks  of  time,  and  owing  to  the 
regimen  of  her  monastic  life,  she  bore 
a  ruddy  complexion  that  defied  old  age. 

When  she  left  the  house  to  repair  to 
the  church,  Nanon,  who  belonged  to  the 
whole  neighborhood,  received  sincere  con- 
gratulations through  the  whole  street. 

Eugenie  gave  her,  as  a  wedding  present, 
two  dozen  of  tablecloths,  and  a  service  of 
napkins,  plates,  knives,  forks,  etc.,  for 
two  dozen  people.  Cornoiller,  surprised 
at  such  magnificence,  thanked  his  young 
mistress  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  would 
readily  have  exposed  his  life  for  her.  Na- 
non, now  become  Eugenie's  housekeeper 
— had  at  last  a  store-room  to  open,  and 
provisions  to  give  out  ;  moreover,  she 
had  charge  of  two  servants,  a  cook  and 
a  chambermaid,  who,  under  her  superin- 
tendence, became  real  jewels. 

Eugenie  was  thirty  3'ears  old  ;  and, 
save  the  few  bright  days  when  her  cousin 
first  arrived  from  Paris,  she  had  known 
nothing  of  the  felicities  of  life.  Her  color- 
less and  mournful  childhood  had  passed 
awa^'  by  the  side  of  a  mother  whose  heart, 
unappreciated  and  wounded,  was  a  con- 
stant prey  to  grief.  Eugenie's  first  and 
only  love  was  a.  principal  of  melancholy; 
for  a  brief  time,  she  had  a  glimpse  of  her 
lover,  she  had  surrendered  to  him  her 
heart  between  two  kisses  stealthily  given 
and  taken,  and  then  he  had  left  her  and 
placed  the  world  between  them.  This 
love,  cursed  by  her  father,  had  been  in 
part  the  cause  of  her  mother's  death, 
and  occasioned  her  a  permanent  sorrow 
mingled  with  frail  hopes.  Thus,  until 
now,  she  had  pressed  forward  m  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness,  losing  her  own  strength 
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and  gaming-  none  in  return.  In  the  moral 
as  in  the  physical  life  there  is  an  aspira- 
tion and  a  respiration ;  the  soul  requires 
to  absorb  the  sentiments  of  another  soul, 
to  assimilate  itself  with  that  other,  and 
to  return  the  sentiments  again  with  ac- 
cumulated fondness.  Without  this  beau- 
tiful phenomenon,  there  would  be  no  life 
for  the  heart ;  it  would  lack  air,  faint 
and  die. 

Eugenie  began  to  faint  ;  for  to  ner, 
wealth  was  neither  power  nor  consolation. 
She  could  exist  only  by  love,  by  religion, 
by  hope.  Love  explained  to  her  the  mys- 
tery of  eternity  ;  her  heart  and  her  Bible 
pointed  out  to  her  two  worlds  of  futurity. 
Night  and  day  she  dwelt  on  these  two 
infinities  —  which  indeed  were  for  her 
blended  in  one.  She  retired  within  her- 
self, loving  and  thinking  she  was  beloved. 
For  seven  years  the  passion  had  pervaded 
her  whole  being ;  her  fortune  was  not 
the  twenty  millions  of  inheritance ;  but 
the  dressing-case,  the  two  miniatures, 
her  aunt's  golden  thimble,  and  the  jewels 
Charles  had  sold  to  her  father. 

As  the  people  of  Saumur  did  not  think 
it  probable  that  Mademoiselle  Grandet 
would  marry  while  in  mourning  for  her  fa- 
ther, the  aspirant  for  her  hand  wisely  con- 
fined his  attentions  to  the  offices  of  friend- 
ship. Everj-  evening  her  parlor  was  filled 
with  a  society  composed  of  the  president's 
partisans,  who  sung  the  praises  of  the 
3'oung  lady  on  every  key.  She  had  her 
physician  in  ordinary,  her  grand  almoner, 
her  chamberlain,  her  tire-woman,  her 
prime  minister,  and  especially  her  chan- 
cellor— a  chancellor  Avho  desired  to  tell 
her  all  things ;  had  she  wished  for  a 
train-bearer  one  could  doubtless  have 
been  procured.  She  was  a  queen,  and 
the  most  skillfullj'"  adulated  of  queens. 
Flattery  never  emanates  from  great 
minds — it  is  the  prerogative  of  small 
ones,  which  even  reduce  their  own  di- 
minutive proportions,  the  better  to  enter 
into  the  sphere  of  the  person  around 
whom  they  gravitate.  Flattery  presup- 
poses its  object  to  be  interested.  And 
the  people  who  iiightly  filled  the  parlor 
of  Mademoiselle  Grandet,  whom  they 
now  styled  Mademoiselle  de  Froidfond — 


succeeded  marvelously  in  overwhelming 
her  with  panegyric.  This  concert  of 
praise,  new  to  Eugenie,  made  her  blush 
at  first ;  but  eventually  her  ear  became 
so  accustomed  to  hear  her  beauty  lauded, 
that  an  opposite  opinion  from  anj''  source 
would  have  affected  her  much  more  sen- 
sibly than  it  could  have  done  eight  years 
before,  and  she  finished  by  liking  the  hom- 
age, which,  however,  she  never  appropri- 
ated to  her  own  vanity,  but  always  laid 
in  secret  at  the  foot  of  her  heart's  idol. 

The  President  de  Bonfons  was  the  hero 
of  this  little  circle,  where,  in  turn,  his  wit, 
his  learning,  his  person,  his  affability,  be- 
came the  constant  theme.  One  observed 
of  him  that  within  seven  years  he  had 
greatly  augmented  his  fortune ;  that  he 
was  worth  at  least  ten  thousand  francs  a 
year,  and  that  his  land  lay  between  the 
several  domains  of  the  heiress.  "  Do  you 
know,  Mdlle.  Grandet,"  said  another, 
"that  the  Cruchot  family  have  among 
them  forty  thousand  livres  a  year?*' 
*'  Yes,"  added  a  third,  Mdlle.  de  Gribeau- 
court,  ''and  then  all  their  savings  are  to 
be  added.  A  gentleman  from  Paris  came 
here  lately  to  offer  M.  Cruchot  two  hun- 
dred thousand  francs  for  his  office  ;  and 
he  will  sell  it,  too,  if  he  gets  appointed 
juge  de  paix.^'  ''He  wishes  to  succeed 
M.  de  Bonfons  in  the  presidency  of  the 
Tribunal,"  said  Madame  d'Orsonval,  '•  for 
the  president  will  become  councilor ;  he 
has  too  many  resources  not  to  succeed." 

Meanwhile,  the  president  did  his  best 
to  second  these  representations  and  rec- 
ommendations. Despite  his  real  age  of 
forty,  and  his  apparent  age  of  a  much 
greater  number  of  years— for  almost  all 
judges  grow  prematurely^  old  in  their 
faces  —  he  dressed  like  a  young  man, 
sported  a  rattan,  never  took  snuff  in 
presence  of  Mdlle.  de  Froidfond,  wore  a 
white  cravat  and  a  broad  plated  ruffle — 
all  of  which  gave  him  a  family  resem- 
blance to  the  genus  turkey.  He  spoke, 
also,  in  a  familiar  tone  to  the  heiress,  and 
st^'led  her  "our  dear  Eugenie." 

In  short,  excepting  the  increased  num- 
ber of  visitors,  the  substitution  of  whist 
for  loto,  and  the  absence  of  the  miser  and 
his  wife,  the  scene  with  which  this  portion 
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of  Eugenie's  history  commences  was  simi- 
lar to  that  of  past  days.  The  pack  still 
pursued  her  and  her  millions ;  but  being- 
now  more  numerous  and  less  restrained, 
they  barked  louder  and  hemmed  in  their 
prey  more  closel3^  If  Charles  had  dropped 
in  fi'om  India,  he  would  have  encountered 
the  same  jDersonages  and  the  same  inter- 
ests as  before  ;  for  Madame  des  Grassins, 
toward  whom  Eugenie  was  perfect  in 
courtesy  and  kindness,  still  persisted  in 
tormenting  the  Cruchots.  And  now,  as 
then,  the  form  of  her  cousin  would  have 
stood  prominent  in  the  scene ;  now,  as 
formerlj^,  he  would  have  been  sovereign 
there. 

Nevertheless,  some  change  had  oc- 
curred. The  bouquet  formerly  presented 
to  Eugenie  by  the  president  on  her  birth- 
day only,  became  now  a  daily  instead  of 
an  annual  gift.  Ever}^  evening  he  brought 
to  tlie  heiress  a  magnificent  nosegay, 
which  Madame  Cornoiller  ostentatiousl}^ 
placed  in  a  flower  jar  at  the  time  and 
threw  away  as  soon  as  the  guests 
departed. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  spring,  Madame 
des  Grassins  essayed  to  disturb  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  Cruchots,  by  speaking  to  Eu- 
genie of  the  Marquis  de  Froidfond,  whose 
ruined  family  and  title  might  be  restored 
to  their  original  grandeur,  if  the  heiress 
would  restore  to  him  his  estates  in  a 
marriage  contract.  The  banker's  lady 
rang  changes  on  the  peerage,  the  court, 
the  title  of  marchioness ;  and,  mistaking 
Eugenie's  smile  of  disdain  for  one  of  ap- 
probation, she  took  the  trouble  to  an- 
nounce as  "  by  authority,"  that  the  presi- 
dent's marriage  was  not  quite  so  near  a 
consummation  as  some  people  supposed. 

''Although,"  said  she,  ''Monsieur  de 
Froidfond  is  fift}--  years  of  age,  ho  does 
not  appear  to  be  a  day  older  than  the 
president;  true,  he  is  a  widower  and  has 
children ;  but  he  is  a  marquis,  and  will  be 
a  |)eer  of  Franco,  and  in  times  like  these 
such  matches  are  not  often  to  bo  met 
with.  I  am  sure,  of  my  own  knowledge, 
that  when  Father  Grand et  united  all  his 
other  estates  to  the  domains  of  Froidfond, 
he  intended  to  graft  himself  on  the  Froid- 
fonds  ;  he  often  told  me  as  much." 


"  How  comes  it,  Nanon,"  said  Eugenie, 
one  night,  as  she  was  going  to  bed,  "  that 
he  has  not  written  me  once  during  seven 
whole  years  ?  " 


XXVI. 


We  return,  now,  to  Charles,  who  dur- 
ing these  years  had  been  making  his 
fortune  in  India.  After  dwelling  for  a 
time  in  that  countrj^,  he  parted  with  a  va- 
riety of  mistaken  notions  and  prejudices  ; 
and  found  that  the  surest  way  of  making" 
a  fortune,  whether  in  the  tropics  or  in 
Europe,  was  to  buy  and  sell  human 
beings.  He  went,  therefore,  to  the  coast 
of  Africa,  trafficked  in  negroes,  and  joined 
to  this  trade  in  men,  ventures  of  such 
merchandise  as  was  best  adapted  to 
those  markets  where  his  interest  took 
him.  He  led  a  life  of  entire  activity, 
and  was  actuated  solely  by  the  hope  of 
reappearing  in  Paris  with  the  eclat  of  a 
millionaire,  and  reinstating  himself  in  the 
brilliant  position  whence  he  had  fallen. 

After  a  long  intercourse  with  foreign 
nations,  his  whole  system  of  thought  un- 
derwent a  change  and  he  became  a  skeptic. 
He  had  no  longer  any  fixed  notions  of 
right  and  wrong,  when  he  came  to  see 
that  what  was  punished  as  a  crime  in  one 
country  was  regarded  as  a  proud  virtue 
in  another  ;  and  b\'-  the  perpetual  con- 
tact of  self-interest  and  the  interest  of 
others,  his  heart  grew  cold,  contracted 
and  dried  up. 

The  blood  of  the  Grandets  at  length  as- 
serted its  dominion  in  him ;  he  became 
avaricious  and  cruel.  He  sold  Chinese, 
Africans,  swallow-nests,  children,  and 
curiosities.  He  exacted  usury  on  a  large 
scale,  and  becoming  successful  in  defraud- 
ing the  customs,  he  was  soon  unscrupu- 
lous as  to  the  rights  of  individual  men. 
And  at  last  he  made  voyages  to  Saint 
Thomas,  to  purchase  at  a  low  price  the 
merchandise  brought  there  by  pirates. 

If  the  love  of  Eugenie  accompanied  him 
on  his  first  voyage,  like  the  image  of  the 
Virgin  that  the  Spaniards  place  and  wor- 
ship in  their  vessels,  and  if  Charles  at-. 
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tributecl  his  first  g-ood  fortune  to  its  mag-ic 
influence,  at  a  later  day,  his  dissipations 
and  his  adventures  in  all  countries  effaced 
from  his  remembrance  his  cousin  of  Sau- 
mur,  the  moss-grown  bench  under  the 
walnut-tree,  and  the  stolen  kiss  in  the 
passageway. 

He,  indeed,  remembered  the  little  garden 
of  his  uncle,  because  there  his  own  career 
in  trial  commenced  ;  but  he  disowned  the 
family  of  the  miser.  The  old  man  was  a 
cur  who  had  filched  his  trinkets  from  him  ; 
and  though  Eugenie  occupied  a  corner  in 
his  thoughts,  it  w^as  only  as  a  creditor  to 
whom  he  owed  six  thousand  francs. 

Hence  arose  the  long  silence  of  Charles 
Grandet,  who,  in  India,  at  St.  Thomas, 
in  Lisbon,  in  the  United  States,  and  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  had  gone  under  the 
assumed  name  of  Chippart,  so  that  his 
own  miglit  remain  unsullied.  And  thus 
he  could,  without  fear  of  being  known, 
prove  himself  everywhere  indefatigable, 
audacious,  grasping,  and,  like  a  man  re- 
solved to  make  his  fortune  quibuscumque 
viis,  hastened  to  accomplish  it  even 
through  infamy,  so  as  to  remain  an 
honest  man  for  the  remainder  of  his 
daj^s. 

His  success  w^as  proportionate  to  his 
energy  ;  and  early  in  the  year  1826  he  ar- 
rived at  Bordeaux,  in  the  ship  Mary 
Caroline,  with  three  casks  of  gold-dust, 
valued  at  one  million,  six  hundred  thou- 
sand francs,  on  which  he  expected  to 
gain  some  seven  or  eight  per  cent  by 
having  it  coined  in  Paris. 

In  the  same  vessel  came  a  passenger, 
a  gentleman  in  ordinary  of  his  Majesty 
Charles  X.,  a  Monsieur  d'Aubrion,  a 
good  old  man  who  had  committed  the 
folly  of  marrying  a  fashionable  w'oman. 
His  fortune  was  m  the  West  Indies  ;  and, 
in  order  to  repair  his  losses  inade  b^^  the 
prodigality  of  his  wife,  he  had  gone  out 
there  to  dispose  of  it.  Monsieur  and 
Madame  d'Aubrion,  of  the  house  of 
Aubrion-de-Busch,  whose  last  Captal 
died  in  1789,  found  themselves  reduced 
to  some  twenty  thousand  livres  a  year. 
Thej'  had  a  very  plain  daughter  whom 
the  mother  was  endeavoring  to  marry  off 
without  a  portion,  her  own  fortune  being 


barely  sufficient  to  maintain  the  famil3' 
in  Paris ;  an  enterprise  the  success  of 
which  was  considered  very  doubtful,  not- 
withstanding Madame  d'Aubrion's  bril- 
liant diplomacy.  Indeed,  the  lady  herself 
almost  despaired,  when  she  looked  at  her 
daughter,  unless  by  good  luck  she  could 
fall  in  with  some  man  positively  craz3' 
for  an  alliance  with  nobility. 

Mademoiselle  d'Aubrion  was  as  long  as 
a  devil's  darning-needle,  thin  and  lank  ; 
her  mouth  was  supercilious  and  overhung 
by  a  nose  entirely  too  long,  thick  at  the 
end,  yellow  w^hen  quiescent,  and  as  red  as 
a  beet  after  dinner — a  kind  of  vegetable 
phenomenon  more  disagreeable  in  the 
midst  of  a  pale,  vapid  face,  than  else- 
where. She  was,  in  short,  just  the 
daughter  that  a  wife  of  eight-and-thirty, 
still  handsome  and  expectuig  attention 
from  the  opposite  sex,  would  desire.  But, 
to  counterbalance  these  disadvantages, 
the  Marchioness  d'Aubrion  had  imparted 
to  her  daughter  an  air  tres  distingue; 
had  subjected  her  to  a  regimen  which, 
provisionally,  kept  her  nose  at  a  reason- 
able hue ;  taught  her  the  art  of  dressing- 
Avitli  taste  and  originality ;  endowed  her 
with  polished  manners,  and  initiated  her 
into  the  mj^steries  of  those  soft,  melan- 
choly looks,  so  bewitching  to  man.  She 
had  also  taught  her  the  true  maneuver  of 
the  foot— to  push  it  forth  that  its  small- 
ness  might  be  admired  just  when  the  nose 
showed  its  colors  ;  in  a  word,  she  had 
made  the  most  of  her  daughter. 

Charles  attached  himself  very  closely 
to  Madame  d'Aubrion,  which  was  pre- 
cisely what  Madame  d'Aubrion  desired  ; 
and  it  was  thought,  on  board  the  vessel, 
that  she  neglected  no  opportunity  during 
the  voyage  to  captivate  so  rich  a  son-in- 
law.  The  ship  arrived  at  Bordeaux  in 
June  ;  and  the  D'Aubrions,  with  Charles, 
took  lodgings  at  the  same  hotel,  and  set 
out  together  for  Paris.  The  residence  of 
the  marquis  was  burdened  with  mort- 
gages, but  Monsieur  Charles  Grandet 
was  to  liberate  it.  The  mother  had  al- 
ready spolcen  to  him  of  the  happiness 
she  should,  feel  in  giving  up  her  rez-de- 
chaicssee  to  her  daughter  on  her  mar- 
riage.     Not    participating    in    her    hus- 
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band's  prejudices  on  the  score  of  birth, 
she  had  promised  to  obtain — in  the  event 
of  the  marriag-e  —  for  Charles  Grandet 
fi-oni  the  good  King-  Charles  X.,  a  royal 
ordinance,  authorizing-  him  (Grandet)  to 
take  the  name  and  arms  of  D'Aubrion ; 
and,  on  condition  of  his  settling  a  maj- 
orate  of  twenty -four  thousand  francs  a 
year  on  the  Marquis  d'Aubrion,  to  bear 
the  title  of  Captal-de-Busch,  Marquis 
d'Aubrion,  Count  de  Rochegourd,  etc. 
By  uniting  the  fortunes  of  the  two  fami- 
lies, living-  with  a  mutual  good  under- 
standing, and  taking  sinecures  into  the 
account,  they  could  bring  together  to 
the  Hotel  d'Aubrion  a  hundred  and 
some  thousand  livres  a  year. 

'•'And  when  people  have  a  hundred 
thousand  livres  a  year,  a  name  and 
family,"  said 'Madame  d'Aubrion,  "and 
when  they  go  to  court — for  I  Avill  get 
you  named  gentilhomme  honoraire  of 
the  chamber — they  can  do  as  they  please. 
You  may  be,  at  your  choice,  master  of 
requests  to  the  Council  of  State,  prefect, 
secretar}^  of  embass\',  or  embassador ; 
for  the  king  is  ver\"  fond  of  Monsieur 
d'Aubrion  ;  they  have  been  friends  from 
infanc}'^." 

Intoxicated  with  ambition,  Charles  en- 
tertained with  delight,  during  the  voy- 
age, the  honors  proffered  to  him  by  a 
skillful  hantl  and  under  the  guise  of  re- 
ciprocal confidence.  And  now,  presum- 
ing that  his  father's  affairs  had  been  set- 
tled by  his  uncle,  he  saw  himself  lodged 
in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  where 
everybody  desired  to  dwell,  and  where, 
under  the  shadow  of  Mademoiselle  Ma- 
tilda's red  nose,  he  was  to  make  his  ap- 
pearance as  the  Count  d'Aubrion,  as  the 
Chabots  were  one  day  to  make  their  en- 
tree as  Rohan s. 

Dazzled  b3^  th(»  prosperity  of  the  Resto- 
ration, which,  at  his  departure,  was  in  a 
tottering  state,  and  filled  with  the  splen- 
dor of  aristocratic  conceits,  his  intoxica- 
tion, begun  on  ship-board,  was  kept  up 
at  Paris,  and  he  resolved  to  grasp  the 
bait  held  out  to  him  b3'-  the  marchioness. 

Here,  too,  he  met  Annette :  who.  like 
a  woman  of  the  world,  advised  her  old 
friend  to  contract  this  alliance,  and  prom- 


ised him  her  influence  in  all  his  ambitious 
schemes. 

In  person,  Charles  had  become  much 
more  attractive  during  his  absence.  His 
complexion  had  grown  brown,  and  his 
manners  were  decided,  like  those  of  a  man 
accustomed  to  overcome  all  obstacles,  to 
domineer,  to  command. 

When  Monsieur  des  Grassins  heard  of 
his  return,  his  fortune,  and  his  intended 
marriage,  he  called  on  him  to  arrange  for 
the  payment  of  the  two  hundred  thousand 
francs  requisite  to  settle  his  father's  af- 
fairs. He  found  Charles  in  consultation 
with  the  jeweler  from  whom  he  had  or- 
dered settings  for  the  jewels  for  Made- 
moiselle d'Aubrion's  corbeille,  and  who 
was  now  showing  him  the  most  recherche 
designs.  Charles  had  brought  with  him 
from  India  a  collection  of  magnificent 
diamonds ;  yet  the  designs,  the  gold  and 
silver,  and  the  workmanship  of  his  in- 
tended present  would  cost  him  more  than 
a  hundred  thousand  francs. 

He  received  Monsieur  des  Grassins, 
whom  he  did  not  recognize,  with  the 
impertinent  incivility  of  a  young  man 
a  la  mode,  who,  in  India,  had  killed 
four  men  in  the  same  number  of  duels. 
Charles  listened  coolly  to  the  banker ; 
and  i-eplied,  without  having  altogether 
understood  his  meaning. 

"I  have  no  concern  with  my  father's 
affairs.  I  am  obliged  to  you,  sir,  for  the 
trouble  you  have  given  yourself,  but  I 
cannot  avail  myself  of  your  good  offices. 
I  have  accumulated,  it  is  true,  a  few 
hundred  thousand  francs  by  the  sweat 
of  my  face  ;  but  I  have  not  gained  them 
to  throw  at  the  heads  of  my  father's 
creditors." 

"  Suppose,  sir,"  said  Monsieur  des  Gras- 
sins, "  that  in  a  few  days  your  father 
should  be  declared  a  bankrupt?" 

'-  In  a  few  days,"  answered  Charles,  ■*  I 
shall  be  the  Count  d'Aubrion  ;  so  you  can 
understand  that  such  declaration  Avould 
be  to  me  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference. 
Besides,  sir,  j^ou  know  as  well  as  I,  that 
when  a  man  has  a  hundred  thousand 
livres  a  year,  his  father  can  never  have 
been  a  bankrupt. ' '  And  he  politely  bowed 
Monsieur  des  Grassins  to  the  door. 
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XXVII. 

One  da3%  early  in  the  month  of  Aug-iist 
of  this  year,  Eugenie  was  seated  on  tlie 
httle  wooden  bench  where  her  cousin  had 
sworn  eternal  love  for  her,  and  where 
she  now  usually  breakfasted  in  fine 
weather.  It  was  a  cool,  delicious  morn- 
ing, and  she  was  revolving  in  her  mind 
all  the  great  and  little  events  of  her  love 
and  the  trials  that  followed  and  accom- 
panied it.  The  sun  shone  brightly  on 
the  old  wall,  now  almost  falling  to  pieces, 
but  which;  however,  she  would  not  suffer 
Cornoiller  to  repair,  though  the  man  had 
often  told  his  wife  that  it  would  fall  and 
crush  them  some  da3^ 

At  this  moment  the  post-bo}'  knocked 
at  the  door,  and  handed  Nanon  a  letter. 
The  old  servant  hurried  into  the  garden 
shouting,  "A  letter,  a  letter,  Mademoi- 
selle Eugenie  I  "'  then  putting  it  in  her 
mistress's  hands,  she  demanded,  ''  Is  it 
the  one  you  expected  ?  '' 

"  Paris  !  "'  exclaimed  Eugenie,  trem- 
bling from  head  to  foot;  '^' it  is  from 
him  I     He  has  returned  I  " 

The  color  forsook  her  cheeks,  and  for  a 
minute  she  held  the  letter  unopened  in 
her  hand.  Nanon,  meanw^hile,  stood  still 
in  eager  expectancy,  and  joy  seemed  to 
escape,  like  smoke  througli  the  cracks, 
from  her  sunburned  face. 

••'  Read  it.  Mademoiselle  Eugenie,  read 
it."'  cried  Nanon,  impatiently. 

"Ah,  Nanon  I  *'  murmured  Eugenie, 
''  why  does  he  return  by  Paris  when  he 
went  away  hx  Saumur  ?  " 

"  Read  it,  read  it  1  You'll  find  out  !  " 
reiterated  Nanon. 

Eugenie  opened  the  letter  at  length.  A 
check  on  the  house  of  Mesdames  des 
G-rassins  &  Corret,  of  Saumur,  fell  out 
from  it.     Nanon  picked  it  up. 

•'My  dear  cousin,"  began  Eugenie  to 
read . 

•'  Alas  I  "  thought  she,  "  I  am  Eugenie 
no  longer,"'  and  her  heart  almost  ceased 
to  beat.  She  folded  her  arms,  and  the 
big  tears  stood  in  her  eyes. 

'•  Is  he  dead  ?  "  asked  Nanon. 

"If  he  were,  he  could  not  have  writ- 
ten," replied  Eugenie,  faintly. 


After  many  efforts  she  read  the  letter 
through.     It  was  in  these  words  : 

"My  dear  Cousin — I  am  sure  you  will 
rejoice  to  hear  of  my  success  in  my  late 
enterprise.  You  brought  me  good  luck  ; 
and  I  have  returned  rich,  as  I  was  ad- 
vised to  do  by  my  uncle,  whose  death, 
as  well  as  my  aunt's,  I  have  just  learned 
through  Monsieur  des  Grassins.  The 
death  of  our  parents  is  only  the  course 
of  nature,  and  Ave  ought  to  succeed  them. 
I  hope  you  are  now  consoled  for  their  loss, 
as  nothing  resists  the  soothing  influence 
of  time.  I  know  this  from  experience. 
Yes,  my  dear  cousin  ! 

"  Unfortunately  for  m^'self,  the  day  of 
illusion  is  past.  How^  could  it  be  other- 
wise !  In  traveling  through  the  world, 
I  have  reflected  on  life  ;  and  although 
I  w^ent  abroad  a  boy,  I  have  returned  a 
man;  and  I  now'  think  of  many  things 
that  then  never  entered  my  imagination. 
You  are  free,  cousin;  and,  as  3'et,  so 
am  I. 

•  •  There  is  apparently  nothing*  to  pre- 
vent the  realization  of  our  projects  ;  but 
I  have  too  much  honor  to  conceal  from 
you  the  state  of  iny  affairs.  I  have  not 
forgotten  that  I  do  not  belong  to  mj^self. 
In  all  my  w'earisome  journeys  I  have  re- 
membered the  little  wooden  bench — " 

Eugenie  started  up,  as  if  she  had  been 
seated  on  burning  coals  and  placed  her- 
self on  one  of  the  steps  of  the  gate. 

"The  little  wooden  bench,  where  we 
swore  to  love  each  other  forever,  the 
passageway,  the  grwy  parlor,  my  gar- 
ret-room, and  the  night  when  by  your 
delicate  kindness  you  illuminated  my 
prospects  for  the  future.  These  recol- 
lections have  sustained  my  courage,  and 
I  said  to  myself,  3'ouhave  always  thought 
of  me  (as  I  often  thought  of  you)  at  the 
hour  agreed  upon  between  us.-  Have 
you  watched  the  clouds  at  nine  o'clock  ? 
I  know^  you  have  !  therefore,  I  will  not 
betray  a  friendship  so  sacred  to  me. 
No  I   I  ought  not  to  deceive  you. 

"  There  is,  at  this  moment,  an  alliance 
in  contemplation  for  me,  which  satisfies 
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all  the  expectations  I  have  formed  in 
reg-ard  to  marriag-e.  Love,  in  marriage, 
is  certainl}'  a  chimera,  and  my  experience 
tells  me  we  are  bound  to  obey  all  the 
luAvs  of  society,  and  unite  all  the  compati- 
bilities required  b^^  the  world,  when  we 
enter  into  that  state.  Now,  there  exists 
between  3'ou  and  me  a  disparity  of  age 
which,  perhaps,  my  dear  cousin,  would 
influence  jonv  happiness  more  than  mine. 
I  do  not  speak  to  you  of  your  manners 
and  your  education  and  your  habits, 
wiiich  are  in  no  wise  suited  to  a  life  in 
Paris,  and  which,  doubtless,  would  not 
tally  with  my  ulterior  purposes.  It  is 
m^'^  intention  to  maintain  a  sumptuous 
establishment,  to  receive  a  great  deal  of 
company ;  and  I  think  I  recollect  that 
you  prefer  a  retired  and  quiet  hfe. 

"But  I  will  be  still  more  candid  with  you. 
I  will  make  you  the  arbiter  of  my  life.  I 
am  now  worth  sixtj^  thousand  livres  a 
year.  This  fortune  permits  me  to  unite 
myself  with  the  D'Aubrion  famil}-,  whose 
heiress,  a  3'^oung  person  of  eighteen,  will 
bring  me  in  marriage  her  name,  her  title, 
a  post  of  honor  in  his  majesty's  chamber, 
and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  positions  in 
Parisian  society. 

"  I  confess  to  you,  my  dear  cousin,  that 
I  have  not  the  slig'htest  affection  for 
Mademoiselle  d'Aubrion  ;  but,  by  an  al- 
liance with  her,  I  secure  to  my  children 
a  social  situation,  the  benefits  of  which 
will  one  day  be  incalculable ;  for  monar- 
chial  sentiments  are  constanth'^  gaining- 
g-round.  Therefore,  in  future  years,  my 
son,  who  will  be  the  Marquis  d'Aubrion, 
with  a  majorat  of  thirty  thousand  livres 
a  year,  can  choose  what  place  he  likes 
best  under  the  government.  We  owe 
ourselves  to  our  children  ;  and  thus,  you 
see,  my  dear  cousin,  with  what  good 
faith  I  reveal  to  you  the  secrets  of  my 
heart,  my  expectations,  and  my  fortune. 

"  It  is  possible  that  you  have  forgotten 
our  childish  talk  of  seven  years  ago  ;  but 
I  have  forgotten  neither  your  kindness 
nor  my  promises.  I  remember  them  all, 
even  those  that  were  most  lightly  given, 
and  which  a  young  man  less  conscientious 
than  I  am,  with  a  heart  less  yoang  and 
honest,  would  never  think  of  again.     In 


telling  you  that  I  contemplate  a  mariage 
de  convenance,  and  that  I  still  remember 
our  childish  loves,  do  I  not  put  myself 
entirely  in  your  hands,  and  render  3'ou 
the  mistress  of  my  fate,  and  say  to  you 
that  if  I  must  renounce  my  ambitious 
views,  I  will  voluntarily  content  myself 
with  the  pure  and  simple  happiness  of 
which  you  have  offered  me  such  touching 
images 


9  " 


"  Tan,  ta  !  ta  !  Tan,  ta,  ti  I  Tinn,  ta, 
ta  !— Toun  !— Toun,  ta,  ti !— Tinn,  ta,  ta  !  " 
etc. — thus  sung  Charles  Grandet,  to  the 
air  of  nom  piu  andrai,  as,  in  conclusion 
of  the  foreg"oing  epistle,  he  signed  : 

"  Your  devoted  cousin,  Charles. 

"P.  S. — I  add  to  m}^  letter  a  check  on 
the  house  of  Des  Grassins  for  eight  thou- 
sand one  hundred  francs,  to  your  order, 
payable  in  gold,  which  includes  the  prin- 
cipal and  interest  of  the  sum  you  had  the 
kindness  to  lend  me.  I  am  expecting  a 
case  from  Bordeaux,  containing  some  ob- 
jects of  curiositx^,  which  you  wall  permit 
me  to  offer  you,  as  a  testimonial  of  m.y 
lasting  gratitude.  You  can  return  my 
dressing-case  to  me  by  the  dilig-ence,  ad- 
dressed to  Monsieur  Grandet,  Hotel  d'Au- 
brion, Rue  Hillerin-Bertin." 

"Return  by  the  diligence  a  box  for 
which  I  would  have  given  n\\  life  a  thou- 
sand times  over  !  "  cried  Eugenie. 


XXVIII. 

What  a  dreadful  and  entire  shipwreck  ! 
The  vessel  went  down  without  leaving  a 
rope  or  a  plank  floating-  on  the  vast  ocean 
of  her  hopes  ! 

Many  women,  when  they  find  them- 
selves abandoned,  tear  their  rivals  from 
their  lovers'  arms,  kill  them,  and  fly  to 
the  end  of  the  world,  the  scaffold,  or  the 
g-rave.  This,  no  doubt,  is  a  very  fine  cli- 
max ;  the  mainspring  of  such  noble  crime 
is  a  sublime  passion  which  overawes  jus- 
tice. 
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Other  women,  in  such  a  case,  bend  their 
heads  and  sutfer  in  silence  ;  they  hold  on 
their  way,  resig-ned  and  dying,  weeping- 
and  forg-iving-,  praying  and  remembering, 
until  their  latest  breath.  Tliis  is  love  ; 
true  love ;  the  love  of  ang-els  ;  a  noble 
love,  which  lives  on  its  g"rief  and  dies  of 
it.  Such  was  Eug-enie's  feeling,  after  she 
had  read  this  horrible  letter.  She  looked 
up  to  heaven,  and  thoug"ht  of  the  last 
words  of  her  mother,  who,  as  dying-  per- 
sons sometimes  do,  had  cast  a  penetrating- 
look  into  the  future  :  then,  recalUng-  the 
details  of  her  mother's  death-bed  scene 
and  its  prophecy,  she  read  her  destiny  at 
a  g-lance.  Nothing  remained  for  her  but 
to  spread  her  wings  toward  the  sky  and 
live  in  prayer  till  the  day  of  her  deliver- 
ance. 

'•'My  mother  was  right!"  said  she; 
'Met  me  suffer  and  die  !" 

She  walked  with  a  slow  pace  into  the 
parlor,  and,  contrary  to  her  custom, 
avoided  the  passageway.  But  she  found 
the  old  gray  parlor  full  of  mementos  of 
her  cousin ;  even  the  mantel-piece  was 
full,  for  there  stood  a  particular  saucer 
and  an  old  Sevres  sugar  dish  that  she  had 
used  at  breakfast  everj^  day  for  more  than 
seven  x'ears. 

This  morning  was  destined  to  be  a 
solemn  and  eventful  one.  Nanon  an- 
nouTiced  the  curate  of  the  pa  fish. 

This  man,  a  relative  of  the  Cruchots, 
was  in  the  interest  of  the  president,  and  a 
day  or  tW' o  previousl^'^  had  been  instructed 
by  the  old  abbe  to  address  Mdlle.  Grandet, 
in  a  sense  purely  religious,  on  her  oblig-a- 
tions  to  enter  the  marriag-e  state.  As 
she  saw  him  come  in,  Eugenie  supposed 
that  he  had  called  for  the  five  hundred 
francs,  which  slie  g-ave  monthly  to  the 
poor,  and  bade  Nanon  to  bring  theui ;  but 
the  curate  smiling,  said  : 

'•'To-day,  Mdlle.  Grandet,  I  came  to 
speak  to  you  about  a  poor  maiden,  in 
whom  all  Saumur  is  interested,  and  who, 
for  v>ant  of  charity  to  herself,  does  not 
live  in  a  Christian  manner.'' 

"My  dear  sir,"  replied  Eugenie,  "you 
come  at  a  time  when  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  give  a  thought  to  my  neighbors. 
I  am  absorbed  in  mv  own  affairs.     I  am 


very  wretched,  and  have  no  refug-e  but 
the  Church  ;  her  bosom  is  larg-e  enough 
to  contain  all  our  sorrows ;  and  her  ten- 
derness so  abundant  that  we  may  draw 
from  it  largely  without  fear  of  exhausting- 
it." 

"Mdlle.  Grandet,"  pursued  the  curate, 
"  in  interesting  ourselves  about  this  poor 
maiden,  we  shall  even  interest  ourselves 
about  you.  Listen.  If  you  wish  to  secure 
your  salvation,  you  have  but  two  courses 
open  for  your  choice  ;  leave  the  world,  or 
conform  to  its  usages.  Fulfill  your  earth- 
ly destiny,  or  your  heavenly  one." 

"  Oh,  sir  !  "  replied  Eugenie,  "  I  am  in 
g-reat  w^ant  of  counsel  and  assistance,  and 
God  has  sent  you  to  me.  I  will  leave  the 
world  at  once  and  live  in  silence  and 
retirement  for  God  alone." 

"'Daughter,''  said  the  curate,  "you 
must  reflect  before  j^ou  adopt  so  violent  a 
measure  ;  marriag-e  is  a  sacrament ;  the 
veil  is  death.'' 

"'  Well,  then,  death  be  it  I  speedy 
death  !  "  she  answered,  with  an  earnest- 
ness that  stariled  the  curate. 

"Death!"  he  echoed  in  astonishment. 
"  Consider,  Mdlle.  Grandet,  xon  have  hig-h 
duties  toward  society  to  fulhll.  Are  you 
not  a  mother  to  the  poor,  to  whom  you 
g-ive  food  and  clothing  in  winter,  and  em- 
ployment in  summer  ?  Your  large  fort- 
une is  but  a  loan,  which  3'ou  must  restore, 
and  thus  far  you  have  holily  accepted  it 
as  such  ;  but  to  bury  yourself  in  a  convent 
would  be  only  selfishness.  At  the  same 
time  5'"ou  ought  not  to  remain  unmarried ; 
for  in  the  first  jjlace,  even  if  3'ou  w^ere 
capable  of  managing-  your  immense  prop- 
brt}'-,  you  would  perhaps  lose  it  all ;  ^''ou 
would  have  a  thousand  lawsuits  and  be 
exposed  to  inextricable  difficulties.  Be- 
lieve your  pastor  :  a  husband  is  essential 
to  your  interests,  for  it  is  3^our  duty  to 
preserve  what  God  has  bestowed  upon 
you.  I  speak  to  you  as  to  a  precious 
lamb  of  the  fold.  Your  love  to  God  is 
too  .sincere  and  deep-rooted  to  suffer  you 
to  barter  your  hopes  of  salvation  for  the 
pleasures  of  a  world  of  which  you  are  one 
of  the  brightest  ornaments,  and  to  which 
you  g-ive  a  sacred  example.'' 

Just  at  this  period  of  the  conversation. 
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Madame  des  Grassins  entered,  impelled 
by  revenge  and  a  reviving-  hope. 

'•  Good-morning,  Mademoiselle  Gran- 
det,"  said  she  ;  '"'ah  !  our  worthy  curate 
is  with  you.  I  will  call  again.  I  have 
some  business  with  }■  ou,  but  I  see  you  are 
engaged." 

'•  Madame,"' interposed  the  curate,  ''I 
will  not  disappoint  3^0^  by  remaining. 
I  will  myself  take  another  opportunity^ 
to  see  Mademoiselle  Grandet." 

"  I  beg,  sir,  that  jo\x  will  return  soon," 
said  Eugenie,  "  I  need  your  support  and 
counsel." 

''  That  you  do,  my  poor  child  !  "  said 
Madame  des  Grassins. 

"  How,  madame  !  What  do  you  refer 
to  ?  "  inquired  Eugenie  and  the  curate  in 
the  same  breath. 

''Alas  !  "  cried  Madame  des  Grassins, 
"  do  1  not  know  of  your  cousin's  return, 
and  approaching  marriage  with  Mademoi- 
selle d'Aubrion  ?  A  w^oman,  you  know, 
never  keeps  her  wits  in  her  pocket." 

Eugenie  blushed  and  was  silent  for  an 
instant — and  during  that  instant  she  re- 
solved for  the  future  to  command  her 
countenance,  as  her  father  did  his,  that 
it  might  not  betray  her  feelings.  She 
then  turned  to  the  banker's  lady,  saving, 
ironicalh',  '•  Doubtless,  madame,  my  wits 
are  in  m}'^  pockets,  for  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  purpose  of  your  commisera- 
tion. You  may  speak  freel}'  before  this 
gentleuian  ;  he  is  vciy  confessor." 

" I  came,"  said  the  lady,  "to  show  j^ou 
this  letter  from  my  husband.  Will  3'ou 
read  it?" 

Eugenie  read  as  follows  : 

"My  dear  Wife  —  Monsieur  Charles 
Grandet  has  returned  from  India,  and 
has  been  in  Paris  for  a  month  or  more — " 

"  A  month  !  "  said  Eugenie  to  herself. 

— "  I  was  obliged  to  dance  attendance 
twice  on  this  future  Count  d'Aubrion  be- 
fore I  could  obtain  an  interview.  All 
Paris  rings  with  his  marriage,  and  the 
bans  are  published — " 

"Then,"  thought  Eugenie,  "he  wrote 
to  me  at  the  very  time  when — "  but  she 


did  not  finish  her  sentence,  nor  exclaim, 
"' Ze  polisson  f "  as  a  Parisian  woman 
would  have  done ;  but  her  scorn  was  not 
the  less  deep  for  being  unexpressed. 

— "  This  marriage, "  continued  the  let- 
ler,  "  is,  however,  far  from  being  a  set- 
tled thing,  for  the  marquis  refuses  to 
give  his  daughter  to  the  son  of  a  bank- 
rupt. I  called  to  inform  him  of  what  his 
uncle  and  I  had  done  in  relation  to  his 
father's  estate,  and  of  the  maneuvers  by 
which,  until  now,  we  had  kept  the  credi- 
tors quiet.  But  the  puppy  had  the  im- 
pudence to  tell  me  —  me,  who  for  five 
years  have  devoted  myself  night  and  day 
to  his  interests  and  his  honor — that  he 
had  no  concern  about  his  father's  af- 
fairs !  Now,  a  receiver  would  have  a 
legal  right  to  demand  from  him  some 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  francs  for  fees, 
and  one  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  the 
debts.  But  soft !  there  are  still  two  mil- 
lions lawfully  due  to  the  creditors,  and  I 
am  resolved  at  once  to  declare  his  father 
a  bankrupt.  I  embarked  in  this  affair 
on  the  faith  of  that  old  crocodile,  Felix 
Grandet,  and  I  have  made  certain  prom- 
ises in  the  name  of  that  familj^ ;  now, 
though  the  would-be  Count  d'Aubrion 
cares  nothing  for  his  own  honor,  mine  is 
of  some  consequence  to  me ;  I  shall  there- 
fore explain  my  position  to  the  creditors. 
Nevertheless,  I  have  too  much  respect 
for  Mademoiselle  Eugenie — with  whom, 
in  happier  days,  we  had  hoped  to  be 
allied — to  proceed  in  this  matter  until 
you  have  spoken  to  her — " 

Eugenic  read  no  further,  but  returned 
the  letter  to  Madame  des  Grassins,  say- 
ing, coldly,  "We  shall  see  about  it.''' 

"You  speak,"  replied  the  lad^'-,  "  in  the 
exact  tone  of  3'our  deceased  father," 

"Madame,"  said  Nanon,  "we  have  a 
draft  on  j^ou  for  eight  thousand  francs 
in  gold." 

"That's  very  true,"  replied  Madame 
des  Grassins;  "will  you  come  with  me 
to  get  it?" 

And  she  withdrew,  followed  by  Nanon 
and  the  curate. 
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XXIX. 

Eugenie  ascended  to  her  father's  cabi- 
net, where  she  passed  the  whole  day 
alone,  without  coming-  down  to  dinner. 
In  the  evening-,  however,  she  appeared  in 
the  parlor  to  receive  her  visitors,  who,  on 
this  occasion,  came  in  unusual  numbers. 
The  news  of  Charles's  return,  and  his 
silly  infidelity,  had  spread  through  the 
town ;  and  all  were  anxious  to  witness 
the  effect  on  the  heiress.  But  their  curi- 
osity was  disappointed.  Eug-enie  suffered 
not  a  trace  of  her  cruel  suffering-  to  ap- 
pear on  her  placid  countenance ;  she  even 
smiled,  as  in  surprise,  at  those  who  wished 
to  testify  their  sympathy  by  sad  looks  or 

AVQfdS. 

About  nine  o'clock  the  tables  broke  up, 
the  plaA'ers  left  tbeir  seats,  and  severally 
discussed  the  last  g-aine  of  whist,  as  they 
joined  the  circle  of  talkers.  And  when 
they  moved  to  depart,  a  theatrical  sur- 
prise came  upon  them,  which  resounded 
through  all  Saumur,  the  arrondissement, 
and  the  four  adjacent  prefectures. 

Eug-enie  said,  in  a  voice  to  be  heard  by 
all: 

"1  wish  you  would  remain  a  few  min- 
utes. Monsieur  de  Bonfons." 

Every  person  was  thunderstruck  at 
these  words,  and  the  president  himself 
turned  pale;  but  the  parlor  was  soon 
cleared  of  all  but  De  Bonfons  and  Eu- 
g-enie. 

"  The  presitlent  will  g-et  the  twenty" 
millions  !  "  said  Mademoiselle  de  Gribeau- 
court,  when  the  g-uests  were  all  in  the 
street. 

"  It  is  plain,"  said  Madame  d'Orsonval, 
"that he  is  to  marry  Mademoiselle  Gran- 
det. 

"  He  holds  the  ace  of  trumps,"  said  the 
abbe. 

In  short,  every  one  had  his  say,  and 
made  his  pun.  It  was  considered  a  clear 
case  that  Mdlle.  Grandet's  requesting-  the 
president  to  remain  was  a  virtual  an- 
nouncement of  her  intention  to  take  him 
for  a  husband.  In  country  towns,  the 
rules  of  strict  propriety  are  so  rig-idly 
observed,  that  an  infraction  of  this  kind 
was  of  very  ominous  portent. 


"M.  de  Bonfons,"  said  Eugenie, firmly, 
though  her  tone  was  slightly  agitated, 
'•  I  am  aware  of  ^'our  intentions  and 
motives ;  you  seek  my  hand,  and  you 
covet  my  fortune.  My  peculiar  situation 
requires  me  in  part  to  accede  to  your 
wishes  ;  and  I  now  promise  you  my  hand, 
on  certain  conditions." 

'■'  I  will  yield  to  any  conditions,"  inter- 
rupted the  president. 

But  Eugenie  proceeded  without  noting 
the  interruption. 

'•'  If,"  said  she,  "  you  will  swear  to  leave 
me  the  sole  mistress  of  nry  libertj'  and 
conduct,  without  claiming,  under  any 
circumstances,  any  one  of  the  rights  or 
duties  of  the  marriage  state,  my  hand  is 
3-ours.  Hold  I"  slie  continued,  seeing  him 
about  to  fall  at  her  feet;  "I  have  not 
said  it  all.  I  do  not  wish  to  deceive  you. 
I  have  in  my  heart  an  inextinguishable 
love  for  another,  and  friendship  is  all  I 
can  bestow  on  a  husband.  Besides,  I  have 
a  great  service  to  require,  as  a  final  con- 
dition." 

'•'  I  will  perform  it,"  replied  the  presi- 
dent, "be  it  what  it  may." 

"Here,"  said  Eugenie,  holding  in  her 
hand  certain  papers,  "  are  two  million 
and  some  hundred  thousand  francs.  You 
must  set  out  for  Paris  this  instant.  Go 
to  Monsieur  des  Grassins,  find  out  my 
uncle's  creditors,  collect  them  together, 
pay  them  their  entire  claims,  principal 
and  interest,  from  their  maturity  until 
the  daj"  you  cancel  them,  and  be  careful 
to  have  your  receipts  drawn  and  acknowl- 
edged in  due  form.  You  are  a  lawyer, 
and  I  confide  this  solely  to  3''0u.  You 
are,  besides,  an  honest  and  sensible  man  ; 
and  on  the  faith  of  your  solemn  promise, 
and  under  the  shelter  of  your  name,  I  Avill 
embark,  to  weather  as  I  may,  the  storms 
of  life.  We  have  known  one  another  so 
long  that  we  are  already  almost  relatives, 
and  I  think  you  will  have  no  desire  to 
render  me  unhappy-." 

"I  will  be  your  devoted  slave,"  cried 
the  president,  throwing  himself  at  her 
feet  in  great  agitation. 

• '  When  you  have  obtained  the  receipts, 
sir,"  continued  Eugenie,  coldly,  "you  will 
take  them,  with  all  the  vouchers,  and  this 
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letter,  to  Monsieur  Charles  Grandet.  On 
your  return  to  Saumur,  you  may  expect 
me  to  fulfill  my  promise.'' 

The  president  had  sense  enough  to  see 
that  lie  owed  Mademoiselle  Grandet's 
promise  to  her  disappointment ;  he 
therefore  hastened  to  execute  her  orders 
with  the  greatest  promptitude,  lest  by 
some  mischance  the  lovers  should  in  the 
meantime  become  reconciled. 

As  soon  as  he  was  g"one,  Eug-enie  sank 
into  a  chair  and  burst  into  tears.  All 
was  over. 

The  president  traveled  fast,  and  was  in 
Paris  the  next  evening  ;  and  in  the  morn- 
ing- following-  he  called  on  Monsieur  des 
Grassins.  The  banker  brought  the  credi- 
tors tog-ether  in  the  notary's  office,  where 
the  claims  wore  all  deposited.  There 
Monsieur  de  Bonfons,  in  the  name  of  the 
famil}^  of  Grandet,  paid  the  entire  amount 
of  the  debts,  and  interest — an  event  re- 
g-arded  in  the  commercial  circles  of  Paris 
as  one  of  the  most  astonishing  of  the  ag-e. 

When  the  discharg'e  was  reg-istered, 
and  Monsieur  des  Grassins  remunerated 
for  his  trouble  by  a  gift  of  fifty  thou- 
sand francs,  the  president  repaired  to  the 
Hotel  d'Aubrion,  and  found  Charles  just 
returning-  to  his  own  apartments,  in  a 
dejected  mood,  from  an  interview  with 
his  intended  father-in-law.  The  old  mar- 
quis had  declared  to  him  that  he  would 
not  give  him  his  daughter  till  all  the 
creditors  of  Monsieur  William  Grandet 
were  satisfied.  The  president  handed  to 
Charles  the  following-  letter  : 

*'My  Cousin — The  President  de  Bon- 
fons is  commissioned  to  place  in  your  hands 
the  discharge  of  all  the  debts  due  by  my 
uncle.  I  heard  that  a  declaration  of  bank- 
ruptcy had  been  threatened,  and  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  the  son  of  a  bankrupt 
might  not  be  allowed  to  marry  Mademoi- 
selle d'Aubrion.  You  have  judged  rightly 
of  my  mind  and  manners;  I  know  nothing 
of  the  world,  its  requirements,  nor  its  cus- 
toms ;  nor  could  I  expect  to  promote  j'^our 
comfor-t  or  welfare  with  my  inability  to 
conform  to  them.  I  wish  you  all  happi- 
ness in  the  enjoyment  of  your  social  views, 
to  which  you  have  sacrificed  our  former 


love  :  and  I  have  now  done  what  was  in 
my  power  to  promote  that  happiness  by 
restoring  to  you  your  father's  honor  un- 
impaired. Adieu.  You  will  always  find 
a  faithful  friend  in  j^our  cousin, 

"  Eugenie  G." 

The  president  smiled  at  the  exclamation 
which  the  ambitious  young-  man  could  not 
repress  when  he  ascertained  his  good  fort- 
une ;  and  he  said  to  Charles  : 

''We  can  now  announce  each  other's 
marriage  reciprocally." 

''  All,"  said  Charles,  ''you  are  going  to 
marry  Eugenie,  then  ?  I  am  glad  of  it. 
She  is  a  good  girl.  But,"  continued  he, 
struck  with  an  idea  that  had  never  before 
occurred  to  him — for  he  left  France  igno- 
rant of  the  miser's  real  situation — "  she 
must  be  rich  ?  " 

"Four  days  ag'O,"  replied  the  presi- 
dent, with  a  bantering  triumph  that  he 
could  not  repress,  "  she  was  worth  twenty- 
one  millions ;  since  paying  your  father's 
debts,  she  has  but  nineteen." 

Charles  stared  at  De  Bonfons  with  a 
look  of  absolute  stupefaction. 

"  Nine  —  teen  —  mill  "  — he  began  to 
stammer, 

"  Yes,"  interrupted  De  Bonfons,  "  nine- 
teen millions  of  francs.  Mademoiselle 
Grandet  and  mj'self  will  possess  at  our 
marriage  an  income  of  eight  hundred 
thousand  livres." 

"My  dear  cousin,"  replied  Charles, 
briskly,  and  somewhat  recovering  his 
self-possession,  "  we  can  be  of  great  as- 
sistance to  each  other." 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,"  answered  De  Bon- 
fons. "  By  the  way,"  he  continued, 
"  here  is  a  little  box  that  I  was  charged 
to  deliver  to  you;"  and  he  placed 
Charles's  dressing-case  on  the  table. 


XXX. 


"My  dear  Charles,"  said  the  Mar- 
chioness d'Aubrion,  entering-  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  taking  no  heed  of  the  president, 
"you  must  not  ti'ouble  yourself  about 
what   my   poor   old   husband   has    said ; 
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1ms  head  is  turned  by  the  Duchess  de 
Marg-ency.  I  repeat  to  3'ou  that  noth- 
ing- shall  interfere  with  your  niarriag-e." 

''Nothing-  can,  now,  madame,"  rephed 
Charles.  '•  The  remainder  of  the  three 
millions  formerly  owed  b}^  \\\y  father 
was  all  paid  yesterday," 

"In  mone}' ? "  asked  the  astonished 
lady, 

'•In  money,  both  principal  and  inter- 
est," answered  Charles, 

"What  folly!"  exclamed  the  mar- 
chioness ;  then,  perceiving-  the  president, 
she  whispered,  "who  is  this  person  ?  " 

"M}^  man  of  business,"  he  answered, 
in  the  same  tone. 

The  lady  bowed  disdainfully  to  De  Bon- 
fons,  and  left  the  room. 

'•'  We  have  been  of  assistance  to  each 
other  already,"  said  the  president,  taking 
up  his  hat ;  "good-by,  cousin  !  " 

'•  I  believe,  on  my  soul !  "  cried  Charles, 
as  De  Bonfons  disappeared,  "that  Kaka,- 
too  of  Saumur  is  making  g-ame  of  me, 
I've  a  great  mind  to  give  him  six  inches 
of  steel  between  his  ribs." 

Three  days  after  his  return  to  Saumur, 
Monsieur  de  Bonfons  published  his  mar- 
riage with  Mademoiselle  Grandet ;  and 
six  months  thereafter  he  was  appointed 
councilor  to  the  royal  court  of  Angers. 

Before  Eugenie  removed  from  Saumur, 
she  caused  the  jewels  that  she  once  prized 
so  highly  to  be  melted  and  converted  (to- 
g'ether  with  the  sum  returned  by  Charles) 
into  a  crucifix  of  g-old,  which  she  presented 
to  the  church  where  she  had  so  often 
prayed  for  her  cousin. 

Nevertheless,  she  divided  her  time  be- 
tween Ang-ers  and  Saumur.  Her  hus- 
band, having  shown  much  devotion  in  a 
political  cause,  became  vice-president, 
and,  finally,  at  the  end  of  three  years. 
President  of  the  Chamber.  He  now 
waited  impatiently  for  the  g-eneral  elec- 
tion to  gain  a  seat  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  already  looked  forward  to 
the  peerage,  when — 

— "  When  the  king  will  be  his  cousin," 
said  Nanon,  Big  Nanon,  Madame  Cornoil- 
ler,  citizen  of  Saumur. 


XXXI. 

Monsieur  de  Bonfons  died  eig-ht  days 
after  he  had  been  elected  deputy  for  Sau- 
mur.    He  never  realized  his  ambition. 

"  God,  who  orders  all  things,  and  never 
smites  unjustly,  punished  him  for  the  cal- 
culation and  cunning-  with  which  he  liad 
drawn  up  his  marriag-e  contract ;  in  that 
instiniment  the  husband  and  wife  gave  to 
each  other,  in  case  they  sliould  have  no 
children,  the  sum  total  of  their  property, 
real  and  personal,  without  exception  or 
reservation,  in  entire  possession,  dispens- 
ing even  with  the  inventory,  without  the 
omission  of  said  inventory  being  opposed 
by  their  heirs  or  assignees,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  said  donation  be," 
etc. 

This  extract  will  account  for  the  pro- 
found respect  always  testified  by  the 
president  for  the  wishes  and  the  retire- 
ment of  Madame  de  Bonfons.  The  women 
spoke  of  him  as  the  most  modest  of  men. 
They  pitied  him,  too  ;  and  even  went  so 
far  as  to  blame  the  sorrow  and  disap- 
pointed affection  of  Eugenie ;  and  that 
with  a  censure  that  women  alone  know 
how  to  mete  out  to  women- — that  is,  hypo- 
critical and  malicious  commiseration. 

"Madame  de  Bonfons,"  they  said, 
"  must  be  in  very  ill-health  to  leave  her 
husband  so  much  alone.  Poor  woman  ! 
Do  .you  think  she  will  soon  recover? 
What  is  the  matter  with  her  ?  Is  it 
dyspepsia  ?  or  cancer  ?  Wh\^  don't  she 
send  for  a  doctor?  Poor  president  I " 
And  so  forth. 

Eugenie,  habituated  b.y  grief  and  her 
late  habits  of  life,  to  estimate  the  conduct 
and  motives  of  others,  soon  discovered 
that  her  husband  longed  for  her  death, 
that  he  might  come  into  possession  of  her 
fortune  ;  but  she  only  pitied  him  for  his 
meanness.  And  now  Providence  avenged 
her  for  his  contemplated  injustice  and 
heartless  indifference. 

Madame  de  Bonfons  was  a  widow 
at  seven-and-thirty,  with  a  fortune  of 
twenty-four  millions,  and  still  handsome, 
though  with  the  beauty  of  a  woman  ap- 
proaching her  fortieth  year.  Her  face 
was  colorless  and  sedate  ;  her  voice  mild. 
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and  her  manners  simple.  She  had  all  the 
nobility  of  grief,  the  purity  of  one  whose 
soul  is  unsullied  by  contact  with  the  world, 
and  the  homely  habits  which  provincial 
life  never  fails  to  impart.  Notwithstand- 
ing- her  income  of  eleven  hundred  thou- 
sand francs,  she  still  lived  as  Eug-enie 
Grandet  lived  ;  she  never  lig-hted  a  fire 
in  her  parlor  till  the  first  day  of  Novem- 
ber, and  always  exting-uished  it  on  the 
thirty-first  Ciny  of  March.  She  dressed 
as  her  mother  used  to  dress.  The  old 
house  in  Saumur,  sunless,  cold,  shaded, 
melancholy,  was  a  type  of  her  life.  She 
carefully  accumulated  her  surplus  reve- 
nues, and  would  perhaps  have  been  called 
parsimonious,  had  not  her  noble  and  per- 
petual charities  given  the  lie  to  such  an 
imputation.  She  founded  hospitals  for 
the  aged,  charitj^  schools  for  children,  and 
a  public  library  for  the  province.  The 
churches  of  Saumur  were  also  indebted 
to  her  for  man}'  embellishments.  Alas  ! 
that  this  noble  heart,  which  beat  onl^'^ 
with  the  tenderest  sentiments,  should  be 
subjected  to  the  cold  calculations  of  hu- 
man interest  ! 

"There  is  no  one  on  the  earth  that 
loves  me  but  3'ou ! "  she  said  one  day 
to  Nanon. 

And  yet  her  hand  administered  comfort 
to  all  the  want  and  misery  around  her. 
The  nobleness  of  her  soul  atoned  for  the 
contracted  character  of  her  education  and 
habits.  And  such  is  the  history  and  such 
the  fate  of  this  woman,  who,  though  in 
the  world,  was  not  of  the  world  ;  who, 
though  possessing-  originally  all  social 
qualities  and  capacities,  had  no  husband, 
children,  nor  family. 

The  denouement   of  this  story  neces- 


sarily deceives  the  reader's  expectations ; 
and  perhaps  that  is  the  case  with  all  true 
denouements.  Tragedies  and  comedies, 
to  speak  the  languag-e  of  the  day,  are  rare 
in  real  life.  This  history'  is  an  imperfect 
version  of  certain  pages,  overlooked  by 
the  copyist,  in  the  g-reat  book  of  the 
world.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  an 
invention,  but  a  humble  miniature,  which 
has  required,  in  the  finishing-,  more  pa- 
tience than  art.  Each  province  of  France 
has  it  Grandet,  thoug-h  the  Grandet  of 
Mayence,  or  of  Lille,  is  not  so  rich  as  the 
ex-mayor  of  Saumur. 

The  author  may  have  exaggerated  some 
features,  unskillfully  sketched  his  terres- 
trial angels,  and  thrown  too  inuch  or  too 
little  coloring  on  his  vellum.  Perhaps  he 
has  made  the  halo  around  the  head  of  his 
virg-in  too  bright  ;  perhaps  he  has  not  dis- 
tributed the  light  according-  to  the  rules 
of  art ;  and  perhaps  he  has  shaded  too 
deeply  the  dark  hues  of  his  miser,  an  iin- 
ag-e  altog-ether  material.  Nevertheless, 
reader,  refuse  not  your  indulg-ence  to  the 
patient  monk  living-  in  his  cell,  the  huinble 
adorer  of  the  Rosa  Mundi,  if,  in  defiance 
of  the  critics,  he  persists  in  endowing- 
woman  with  so  manj^  perfections  :  he  still 
thinks,  for  he  is  still  young,  that  woman 
is  the  most  perfect  of  God's  creatures. 
Coming- last  from  the  hand  that  fashioned 
the  universe,  it  is  her  prerogative  to  rep- 
resent, more  truly  than  any  other,  the 
Divine  Idea. 

Eug-enie  Grandet  may  perhaps  pass  for 
a  type  of  self-devotion,  cast  on  the  stormy 
billows  of  life  and  swallowed  up  by  them — 
as  a  noble  statue  removed  from  Greece, 
which  during-  the  voyag-e  falls  into  the  sea 
and  is  lost  to  the  world  forever. 
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The  commercial  traveler,  a  personage 
unknown  to  antiquity,  is  one  of  the  strik- 
ing- figures  created  by  the  manners  and 
customs  oi  our  present  epoch. 

Our  century  will  bind  the  realm  of  iso- 
lated power,  abounding  as  it  does  in  crea- 
tive genius,  to  the  realm  of  universal  but 
leveling  might ;  equalizing  all  products, 
spreading  them  broadcast  among  the 
masses,  and  being  itself  controlled  by  the 
principle  of  unity — the  final  expression  of 
all  societies.  Do  we  not  find  the  dead 
level  of  barbarism  succeeding  the  satur- 
nalia of  popular  thought  and  the  last 
struggles  of  those  civilizations  which  ac- 
cumulated the  treasures  of  the  world  in 
one  direction  ? 

The  commercial  traveler  !  Is  he  not 
to  the  realm  of  ideas  what  our  stage- 
coaches are  to  men  and  things  ?  He  is 
their  vehicle  ;  he  sets  them  going,  carries 
them  along,  rubs  them  up  with  one  an- 
other. He  takes  from  the  luminous  center 
a  handful  of  light  and  scatters  it  broad- 
cast among  the  drowsy  populations  of 
the  duller  regions.  This  human  P3^ro- 
technic  is  a  scholar  without  learning-,  a 
juggler  hoaxed  by  himself,  an  unbeliev- 
ing priest  of  mysteries  and  dogmas,  which 
he  expounds  all  the  better  for  his  want  of 
faith.  Curious  being  !  He  has  seen  every- 
thing, known  everything,  and  is  up  in  all 
the  ways  of  the  world.  Soaked  in  the 
vices  of  Paris,  he  affects  to  be  the  fellow- 
well-met  of  the  provinces.  He  is  the  link 
which  connects  the  village  with  the  capi- 
tal ;  though  essentially  he  is  neither  Pa- 
risian  nor   provincial — he   is   a  traveler. 

*  Prefatory  to  "  The  Selim  Shawl." 


He  sees  nothing  to  the  core  :  men  and 
places  he  knows  \)y  their  names ;  as  for 
things,  he  looks  merel3^  at  their  surface, 
and  he  has  his  own  little  tape-line  with 
which  to  measure  them.  His  glance  shoots 
over  all  things  and  penetrates  none.  He 
occupies  himself  with  a  great  deal,  A'et 
nothing  occupies  him. 

Jester  and  jolly  fellow,  he  keeps  on 
good  terms  with  all  political  opinions, 
and  is  patriotic  to  the  bottom  of  his  soul. 
A  capital  mimic,  he  knows  how  to  put  on, 
turn  and  turn  about,  the  smiles  of  per- 
suasion, satisfaction,  and  good-nature,  or 
drop  them  for  the  normal  expression  of 
his  natural  man.  He' is  compelled  to  be 
an  observer  of  a  certain  sort  in  the  inter- 
ests of  his  trade.  He  must  probe  men 
with  a  glance  and  guess  their  habits, 
wants,  and  above  all  their  solvency-.  To 
economize  time  he  must  come  to  quick 
decisions  as  to  his  chances  of  success — a 
practice  that  makes  him  more  or  less  a 
man  of  judgment  ;  on  the  strength  of 
which  he  sets  up  as  a  judge  of  theaters, 
and  discourses  about  those  of  Paris  and 
the  provinces. 

He  knows  all  the  good  and  bad  haunts 
in  France,  de  actu  et  visu.  He  can  pilot 
you  with  equal  assurance.  Blessed  with 
the  eloquence  of  a  hot-water  spigot  turned 
on  at  will,  he  can  check  or  let  run,  with- 
out floundering,  the  collection  of  phrases 
which  he  keeps  on  tap,  and  which  produce 
upon  his  victims  the  effect  of  a  moral 
shower-bath.  Loquacious  as  a  cricket, 
he  smokes,  drinks,  wears  a  profusion  of 
trinkets,  overawes  the  common  people, 
passes  for  a  lord  in  the  villages,  and  never 
permits  himself  to  be  ''stumped"  —  a 
slang  expression  all  his  own.  He  knows 
how  to  slap  his  pockets  at  the  right  time;. 
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and  make  his  monej^  jingle  if  he  thinks 
the  servants  of  the  second-class  houses 
Avhich  he  wants  to  enter  (alv%'a ys  eminently 
suspicious)  are  likely  to  take  him  for  a 
thief.  Activity  is  not  the  least  surprising 
qualit}''  of  this  human  machine.  Not  the 
havrk  swooping- upon  its  prey,  not  the  stag- 
doubling-  before  the  huntsman  and  the 
hounds,  nor  the  hounds  themselves  catch- 
ing- scent  of  the  g-ame,  can  be  compared 
with  him  for. the  rapidity  of  his  dart  when 
he  spies  a  "commission,"  for  the  ag-ility 
with  which  he  trips  up  a  rival  and  gets 
ahead  of  him,  for  the  keenness  of  his  scent 
as  he  noses  a  customer  and  discovers  the 
spot  where  he  can  g-et  off  his  wares. 

How  many  g-reat  qualities  must  such  a 
man  possess  I  You  will  find  in  all  coun- 
tries many  such  diplomats  of  low  deg-ree  ; 
consummate  negotiators  arguing-  in  the 
interests  of  calico,  jewels,  frippery,  wines  ; 
and  often  displaying  more  true  diplomacy 
than  embassadors  themselves,  who,  for 
the  most  part,  know  only  the  forms  of  it. 
No  one  in  France  can  doubt  the  powers 
of  the  commercial  traVeler  ;  that  intrepid 
soul  who  dares  all,  and  boldly  brings  the 
g-enius  of  civilization  and  the  modern  in- 
ventions of  Paris  into  a  struggle  with  the 
plain  common-sense  of  remote  villages, 
and  the  ignorant  and  boorish  treadmill  of 
provincial  ways.  Can  we  ever  forget  the 
skillful  maneuvers  by  which  he  worms 
himself  into  the  minds  of  the  populace, 
bringing  a  volume  of  words  to  bear  upon 
the  refractor}',  reminding  us  of  the  inde- 
fatigable worker  in  marbles  whose  file 
eats  slowly  into  a  block  of  porphyry  ? 
"SVould  you  seek  to  know  the  utmost  power 
of  language,  or  the  strongest  pressure 
that  a  phrase  can  bring  to  bear  against 
rebellious  lucre,  against  the  miserly  pro- 
prietor squatting  in  the  recesses  of  his 
country  lair  ? — listen  to  one  of  these  great 
embassadors  of  Parisian  industry  as  he 
revolves  and  works  and  sucks  like  an  in- 
telligent piston  of  the  steam-engine  called 
Speculation. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  a  wise  political  econ- 
omist, the  dii-ector-cashier-manager  and 
secretary -general  of  a  celebrated  fire-in- 
surance company,  *'out  of  every  five  hun- 
dred thousand  francs  of  policies  to  be  re- 


newed in  the  provinces,  not  more  than 
fift}^  thousand  are  paid  up  voluntarily. 
The  other  four  hundred  and  fif t}-  thousand 
are  got  in  by  the  activity  of  our  agents, 
who  go  about  among  those  who  are  in 
arrears  and  worry  them  with  stories  of 
horrible  incendiaries  until  they  are  driven 
to  sign  the  new  policies.  Thus  j'ou  see 
that  eloquence,  the  labial  flux,  is  nine- 
tenths  of  the  ways  and  means  of  our 
business." 

To  talk,  to  make  people  listen  to  you — 
that  is  seduction  in  itself.  A  nation  that 
has  two  Chambers,  a  woman  who  lends 
both  ears,  are  soon  lost.  Eve  and  her 
serpent  are  the  everlasting  myth  of  an 
hourly  fact  which  began,  and  may  end, 
with  the  world  itself. 

''  A  conversation  of  two  hours  ought  to 
capture  your  man,"  said  a  retired  lawyer. 

Let  us  walk  round  the  commercial 
traveler,  and  look  at  him  well.  Don't 
forget  his  overcoat,  olive  green,  nor  his 
cloak  with  its  morocco  collar,  nor  the 
striped  blue  cotton  shirt.  In  this  queer 
figure — so  original  that  we  cannot  rub  it 
out — how  many  divers  personalities  we 
come  across  !  In  the  first  place,  what  an 
acrobat,  what  a  circus,  what  a  batter}"-, 
all  in  one,  is  the  man  himself,  his  voca- 
tion, and  his  tongue  !  Intrepiil  mariner, 
he  plunges  in,  armed  with  a  few  phrases, 
ot  catch  Ave  or  six  hundred  thousand 
francs  in  the  frozen  seas,  in  the  domain 
of  the  red  Indians  who  inhabit  the  in- 
terior of  France.  The  provincial  fish 
will  riot  rise  to  harpoons  and  torches ;  it 
can  only  be  taken  with  seines  and  nets 
and  gentlest  persuasions.  The  traveler's 
business  is  to  extract  the  gold  in  country 
caches  by  a  purely  intellectual  operation, 
and  to  extract  it  pleasantl}^  and  without 
pain.  Can  you  think  without  a  shudder 
of  the  flood  of  phrases  which,  day  by  day, 
renewed  each  dawn,  leaps  in  cascades  the 
length  and  breadth  of  sunny  France? 

You  know  the  species;  let  us  now  take 
a  look  at  the  individual. 

There  lives  in  Paris  an  incomparable 
commercial  traveler,  the  paragon  of  his 
race,  a  man  who  possesses  in  the  higliest 
degree  all  the  qualifications  necessary  to 
the  nature  of  his  success.     His  speech  is 
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vitriol  and  likewise  g-lue — g-lue  to  catch 
and  entangle  his  victim  and  make  him 
stick}^  and  easy  to  grip;  vitriol  to  dis- 
solve hard  heads,  close  fists,  and  closer 
calculations.  His  hue  was  once  the  hat  j 
but  his  talents  and  tlie  art  with  which  he 
snared  the  wariest  provincial  had  brought 
him  such  commercial  celebrity  that  all 
vendors  of  Parisian  goods  paid  court  to 
him,  and  humbly  begged  that  he  would 
deign  to  undertake  their  commissions. 

Thus,  when  he  returned  to  Paris  in 
the  intervals  of  his  triumphal  progress 
through  France,  he  lived  a  life  of  per- 
petual festivity  m  the  shape  of  weddings 
and  suppers.  When  he  was  in  the  prov- 
inces, the  correspondents  in  the  smaller 
towns  made  much  of  him ;  in  Paris,  the 
great  houses  feted  and-  caressed  him. 
Welcomed,  flattered,  and  fed  Avherever 
he  went,  it  came  to  pass  that  to  break- 
fast or  to  dine  alone  was  a  novelty,  an 
event.  He  lived  the  life  of  a  sovereig'n, 
or,  better  still,  of  a  journalist ;  in  fact, 
lie  was  the  perambulating*  feutlleloii  of 
Parisian  commerce. 

His  name  was  Gaudissart ;  and  his  re- 
nown, his  vogue,  the  flatteries  showered 
upon  him,  were  such  as  to  win  for  him 
the  surname  of  Illustrious.  Wherever 
the  fellow  Avent — behind  a  counter  or  be- 
fore a  bar,  into  a  salon  or  to  the  top  of  a 
stage-coach,  up  to  a  garret  or  to  dine 
with  a  banker — every  one  said,  the  mo- 
ment the\'  saw  him, 

'•Ah  I  here  comes  the  illustrious  Gau- 
dissart !  *'  * 

No  name  was  ever  so  in  keeping  with 
the  style,  the  manners,  the  countenance, 
the  voice,  the  language,  of  auA'  man. 
All  things  smiled  upon  our  traveler,  and 
the  traveler  smiled  back  in  return.  Simi- 
liasimiiibus — he  believed  in  homeopathy. 
Puns,  horse-laugh,  monkish  face,  skin  of 
a  friar,  true  Rabelaisian  exterior,  cloth- 
ing, body,  mind,  and  features,  all  pulled 
together  to  put  a  devil-may-care  jollity 
into  every  inch  of  his  person.  Free- 
handed and  eas3^-going,  he  might  be 
recoiinized    at    once    as  the    favorite   of 


*  Se  gaudir,  to  make  fun.     Gaudriole,  gay  dis- 
couise,  rather  free. — LiTTRE. 


grlsettes,  the  man  who  jumps  hghtly 
to  the  top  of  a  stage-coach,  gives  a 
hand  to  the  timid  lady  who  fears  to 
step  down,  jokes  with  the  postilion 
about  his  neckerchief  and  contrives  to 
sell  him  a  cap,  smiles  at  the  maid;  gur- 
gles at  dinner  like  a  bottle  of  wine  and 
pretends  to  draw  the  cork  b}'  sounding 
a  fillip  on  his  distended  cheek  ;  plays  a 
tune  with  his  knife  on  the  champagne 
glasses  without  breaking  them,  and  says 
to  the  company,  '"'Let  me  see  you  do 
that ;  "  chalts  the  timid  traveler,  contra- 
dicts the  knowing  one,  lords  it  over  a 
dinner-table  and  manages  to  get  the  tit- 
bits for  himself,  A  strong  fellow,  never- 
theless, he  can  throw  aside  all  this  non- 
sense and  mean  business  when  he  flings 
away  the  stump  of  his  cigar  and  says, 
with  a  glance  at  some  town,  "  I'll  go  and 
see  what  those  people  have  got  in  their 
stomachs." 

When  buckled  down  to  his  work  he  be- 
came the  slyest  and  cleverest  of  diplo- 
mats. All  things  to  all  men,  he  knew 
how  to  accost  a  banker  like  a  capitalist, 
I  a  magistrate  like  a  functionary,  a  royal- 
ist with  pious  and  monarchial  sentiments, 
a  bourgeois  as  one  of  themselves.  In 
sliort,  wherever  he  was  he  was  just  what 
he  ought  to  be  ;  he  left  Gaudissart  at  the 
door  when  he  went  in,  and  picked  him  up 
when  he  came  out. 

Until  1830  the  illustrious  Gaudissart 
was  faithful  to  the '  'article  Paris."  *  In  his 
close  relation  to  the  caprices  of  humanity, 
the  varied  paths  of  commerce  had  enabled 
him  to  observe  the  windings  of  the  heart 
of  man.  He  had  learned  the  secret  of 
persuasive  eloquence,  the  knack  of  loosen- 
ing the  tightest  purse-strings,  the  art  of 
i  rousing  desire  in  tlie  souls  of  husbands, 
i  wives,  children,  and  servants  ;  and  what 
is  more,  he  knew  how  to  satisfy  it.  Xo 
one  had  greater  faculty  than  he  for  in- 
veigling a  merchant  by  the  charms  of  a 
bargain,  and  disappearing  at  the  instant 
when  desire  had  reached  its  crisis.  Full 
of  g'ratitude  to  the  hat-making-  trade,  he 
always  declared  that  it  was  his  efforts  in 

*  Whatever  is  made  for  sale  in  the  French  me- 
tropolis. 
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behalf  of  the  exterior  of  the  human  head 
which  had  enabled  him  to  understand  its 
interior :  he  had  capped  and  crowned  so 
many  people,  he  was  always  fling-ing-  him- 
self at  their  heads,  etc.  His  jokes  about 
liats  and  heads  were  irrepressible,  though 
perhaps  not  dazzling-. 

Nevertheless,  after  Aug-ust  and  October, 
1830,  he  abandoned  the  hat  trade  and  the 
"article  Paris,"  and  tore  himself  from 
things  mechanical  and  visible  to  mount 
into  the  hig'her  spheres  of  Parisian  specu- 
lation. "  He  forsook,"  to  use  his  own 
words,  '' matter  for  mind  ;  manufactured 
products  for  the  infinitely  purer  elabora- 
tion^ of  human  intellig"ence."  This  re- 
quires some  explanation. 

Tlie  general  upset  of  1830  brought  to 
birth,  as  everybody  knows,  a  number  of 
old  ideas  which  clever  speculators  tried 
to  pass  off  in  new  bodies.  After  1830  ideas 
became  property.  A  writer,  too  wise  to 
publish  his  writings,  once  remarked  that 
'•more  ideas  are  stolen  than  pocket- 
handkerchiefs.''  Perhaps  in  course  of 
time  we  may  have  an  Exchange  for 
thought;  in  fact,  even  now  ideas,  good 
or  bad,  have  their  consols,  are  bought 
up,  imported,  exported,  sold,  and  quoted 
like  stocks.  If  ideas  are  not  on  hand 
ready  for  sale,  speculators  try  to  pass 
off  words  in  their  stead,  and  actually  live 
upon  them  as  a  bird  lives  on  the  seeds  of 
his  millet.  Pray  do  not  laugh  ;  a  word  is 
worth  quite  as  much  as  an  idea  in  a.  land 
where  the  ticket  on  a  sack  is  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  contents.  Have  we 
not  seen  libraries  working  off  the  word 
picturesque  when  literature  would  have 
cut  the  throat  of  the  word  fantastic  ? 
Fiscal  genius  has  guessed  the  proper 
tax  on  intellect ;  it  has  accurately  esti- 
mated the  profits  of  advertising;  it  has 
registered  a  prospectus  of  the  quantity 
and  exact  value  of  the  property,  weigh- 
ing its  thought  at  the  intellectual  Stamp 
Office  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix. 

Having  become  an  article  of  commerce, 
intellect  and  all  its  products  must  natural- 
ly obey  the  laws  which  bind  other  manu- 
facturing interests.  Thus  it  often  hap- 
pens tliat  ideas,  conceived  in  their  cups 
by  certain  apparently  idle  Parisians-^who 


nevertheless  fight  manj^  a  moral  battle 
over  their  champagne  and  their  pheas- 
ants— are  handed  down  at  their  birth 
from  the  brain  to  commercial  travelers 
who  are  employed  to  spread  them  dis- 
creetly, urhi  et  orhi,  through  Paris  and 
the  provinces,  seasoned  with  the  fried 
pork  of  advertisement  and  prospectus, 
by  means  of  which  they  catch  in  their 
rat-trap  the  departmental  rodent  com- 
monly' called  subscriber,  sometimes  stock- 
holder, occasionally  corresponding  mem- 
ber or  patron,  but  invariably  fool. 

"I  am  a  fool!"  many  a  poor  countrj"" 
proprietor  has  said  when,  caught  by  the 
prospect  of  being  the  first  to  launch  a  new 
idea,  he  finds  that  he  has,  in  point  of  fact, 
launched  his  thousand  or  twelve  hundred 
francs  into  a  gulf. 

''  Subscribers  are  fools  who  never  can 
be  brought  to  understand  that  to  go 
ahead  in  the  intellectual  world  they  must 
start  with  more  money  than  they  need 
for  the  tour  of  Europe,"  say  the  specu- 
lators. 

Consequently^  there  is  endless  warfare 
between  the  recalcitrant  public  which  re- 
fuses to  pay  the  Parisian  imposts  and  the 
tax-gatherer  who,  living  by  his  receipt  of 
custom,  lards  the  public  with  new  ideas, 
turns  it  on  the  spit  of  liveh'  projects, 
roasts  it  with  ^prospectuses  (basting  all 
the  while  with  flattery),  and  finally  gob- 
bles it  up  with  some  toothsome  sauce 
in  which  it  is  caught  and  intoxicated  like 
a  fly  with  black-lead.  Moreover,  since 
1830  what  honors  and  emoluments  have 
been  scattered  throughout  France  to 
stimulate  the  zeal  and  self-love  of  the 
''progressive  and  intelligent  masses!" 
Titles,  medals,  diplomas,  a  sort  of  legion 
of  honor  invented  for  the  army  of  mar- 
tyrs, have  followed  each  other  with 
marvelous  rapidity.  Speculators  in  the 
manufactured  products  of  the  intellect 
have  developed  a  spice,  a  ginger,  all 
their  own.  From  this  have  come  pre- 
miums, forestalled  dividends,  and  that 
conscription  of  noted  names  which  is 
levied  without  the  knowledge  of  the  un- 
fortunate writers  who  bear  them,  and 
who  thus  flnd  themselves  actual  co- 
operators  in  more  enterprises  than  there 
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are  days  in  the  j^ear ;  for  the  law,  we 
may  remark,  takes  no  account  of  the 
theft  of  a  patronymic.  Worse  than  all 
is  the  rape  of  ideas  which  these  caterers 
for  the  public  mind,  like  the  slave-mer- 
chants of  Asia,  tear  from  the  paternal 
brain  before  they  are  well  matured,  and 
drag  half-clothed  before  the  eyes  of  their 
blockhead  of  a  sultan,  their  Shahabaham, 
their  terrible  public,  which,  if  they  don't 
amuse  it,  will  cut  off  their  heads  by  cur- 
tailing" the  ingots  and  emptying  their 
pockets. 

This  madness  of  our  epoch  reacted 
upon  the  illustrious  Gaudissart,  and  here 
folloAvs  the  history  of  how  it  happened. 
A  life-insurance  company  having  been 
told  of  his  irresistible  eloquence  offered 
him  an  unheard-of  commission,  winch  he 
graciously  accepted.  The  bargain  con- 
cluded and  the  treaty  signed,  our  trav- 
eler was  put  in  training,  or  we  might 
sa}^  weaned,  hj  the  secretary-general  of 
the  enterprise,  who  freed  his  mind  of  its 
swaddling-clothes,  showed  him  the  dark 
holes  of  the  business,  taught  him  its 
dialect,  took  the  mechanism  apart  bit 
by  bit,  dissected  for  his  instruction  the 
particular  public  he  was  expected  to  gull, 
crammed  hmi  with  phrases,  fed  him  with 
impromptu  rephes,  provisioned  him  with 
unanswerable  arguments,  and  so  to  speak, 
sharpened  the  file  of  the  tongue  which  was 
a^bout  to  operate  upon  the  life  of  France. 

The  puppet  amply  rewarded  the  pains 
bestowed  upon  him.  The  heads  of  the 
company  boasted  of  the  illustrious  Gau- 
dissart, showed  him  such  attention  and 
proclaimed  the  great  talents  of  this  per- 
ambulating prospectus  so  loudly  in  the 
sphere  of  exalted  banlcing  and  commer- 
cial diplomacy,  that  the  financial  man- 
agers of  two  newspapers  (celebrated  at 
that  time  but  since  defunct)  were  seized 
with  the  idea  of  emploj'ing  him  to  get 
subscribers.  The  proprietors  of  the 
"  Globe,"  an  organ  of  Saint-Simonism, 
and  the  '^ Movement,"  a  Republican 
journal,  each  invited  the  illustrious  Gau- 
dissart to  a  conference,  and  proposed  to 
give  him  ten  francs  a  head  for  every  sub- 
scriber, provided  he  brought  in  a  thou- 
sand, but  only  five  francs  if  he  got  no 
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more  than  five  hundred.  The  cause  of 
political  journalism  not  interfering  with 
the  pre-accepted  cause  of  life  insurance, 
the  bargain  was  struck ;  although  Gau- 
dissart demanded  an  indemnity  from  the 
Saint-Simonians  for  tlie  eight  days  he  was 
forced  to  spend  in  stud3nng  the  doctrines 
of  their  apostle,  asserting  that  a  prodig- 
ious effort  of  memory  and  intellect  was 
necessary  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  that 
''article  "  and  to  reason  upon  it  suitably. 
He  asked  nothing,  however,  from  the  Re- 
publicans. In  the  first  place,  he  inclined 
to  republican  ideas — the  only  ones,  ac- 
cording to  Gaudissardian  philosophy, 
which  could  bring  about  a  rational 
equality'.  Besides  which  he  had  already 
dipped  into  the  conspiracies  of  the  French 
carbonari ;  he  had  been  arrested,  and  re- 
leased for  want  of  proof ;  and  finally,  as 
he  called  the  newspaper  proprietors  to 
observe,  he  had  lately  grown  a  mustache, 
and  needed  only  a  hat  of  a  certain  shape 
and  a  pair  of  spurs  to  represent,  with  due 
propriety,  the  Republic. 


II. 


For  one  whole  week  this  commanding 
genius  went  every  morning  to  be  Saint- 
Simonized  at  the  office  of  the  "  Globe," 
and  every  afternoon  he  betook  himself  to 
the  life  insurance  compan.y,  where  he 
learned  the  intricacies  of  financial  diplo- 
mac3'.  His  aptitude  and  his  memory 
were  prodigious ;  so  that  he  was  able  to 
start  on  his  peregrinations  by  the  15th  of 
April,  the  date  at  which  he  usually  opened 
the  spring  campaign.  Two  large  com- 
mercial houses,  alarmed  at  the  decline  of 
business.  Implored  the  ambitious  Gaudis- 
sart not  to  desert  the  article  Paris,  and 
induced  him,  it  was  said,  with  large  offers, 
to  take  their  commissions  once  more.  The 
king  of  travelers  was  amenable  to  the 
claims  of  his  old  friends,  enforced  as  they 
were  by  the  enormous  premiums  offered 
to  him. 

"  Listen,  my  little  Jenny,"  he  said,  in  a 
hackney-coach,  to  a  pretty  florist. 
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All  truly  great  men  delight  in  allowing 
themselves  to  he  tyrannized  over  hj  a 
feehle  heing-,  and  Gaudissart  had  found 
his  tyrant  in  Jenny.  He  was  hring-ing- 
her  home  at  eleven  o'clock  from  the 
Gymnase,  whither  he  had  taken  her,  in 
full  dress,  to  a  proscenium  box  on  the 
first  tier. 

"  On  my  return,  Jenny,  I  shall  refur- 
nish your  room  m  superior  style.  That 
big-  Matilda,  Avho  pesters  you  with  com- 
parisons and  her  real  India  shawls 
imported  hy  the  suite  of  the  Russian 
embassador,  and  her  silver  plate  and 
her  Russian  prince  —  who  to  my  mind 
is  nothing  but  a  humbug  —  won't  have 
a  word  to  say  then.  I  consecrate  to 
the  adornment  of  your  room  all  the 
'Children'  I  shall  get  in  the  provmces." 

"  Well,  that's  a  pretty  thing  to  say  !  " 
cried  the  florist.  '^ Monster  of  a  man! 
Do  you  dare  to  talk  to  me  of  your  chil- 
dren? Do  you  suppose  I  am  going  to 
stand  that  sort  of  thing  ?  " 

"  Oh,  what  a  goose  you  are,  my  Jenny  ! 
That's  only  a  figure  of  speech  in  our  busi- 
ness." 

''A  fine  business,  then  !  " 

"Well,  but  listen;  if  you  talk  all  the 
time  you'll  always  be  in  the  right." 

"  i  mean  to  be.  Upon  my  word,  you 
take  things  easy  !  " 

''You  don't  let  me  finish.  I  have  taken 
tinder  my  protection  a  superlative  idea-:- 
a  journal,  a  newspaper,  written  for  chil- 
dren. In  our  profession,  when  travelers 
have  caught,  let  us  suppose,  ten  sub- 
scribers to  the  '  Children's  Journal,'  they 
say,  '  I've  got  ten  Children,'  just  as  I  say 
when  i  get  ten  subscriptions  to  a  news- 
paper called  the  'Movement,'  'I've  got 
ten  Movements.'     Now  don't  yon  sec?" 

"  That's  all  right.  Are  3'^ou  going  into 
politics  ?  If  you  do  you'll  get  into  Sainte- 
Pelagie,  and  I  shall  have  to  trot  down 
there  after  you.  Oh !  if  one  only  knew 
what  one  puts  one's  foot  into  when  we 
love  a  man,  on  my  word  of  honor  we 
would  let  you  alone  to  take  care  of  your- 
selves, you  men  !  However,  if  you  are 
going  awa}""  to-morrow  we  won't  talk  of 
disagreeable  things — that  would  be  silly." 

The  coach  stopped  before  a  pretty  house, 


newly  built  in  the  Rue  d'Artois,  where 
Gaudissart  and  Jenny  climbed  to  the 
fourth  stor3^  This  was  the  abode  of 
Mademoiselle  Jenny  Courand,  commonly 
reported  to  be  privately  married  to  the 
illustrious  Gaudissart,  a  rumor  which 
that  individual  did  not  deny.  To  main- 
tain her  supremacy,  Jenny  kept  him  to 
the  performance  of  innumerable  small 
attentions,  and  threatened  continually 
to  turn  him  off  if  he  omitted  the  least 
of  them.  She  now  ordered  him  to  write 
to  her  from  every  town,  and  render  a 
minute   account  of  all    his  proceedings. 

"How^  many  '  Children  '  will  it  take  to 
furnish  ray  chamber  ?  "  she  asked,  throAv- 
ing  off  her  shawl  and  sitting  down  by  a 
good  fire. 

"  I  get  five  sous  for  each  subscriber." 

"  Delightful !  And  is  it  with  five  sous 
that  you  expect  to  make  me  rich  ?  Per- 
haps you  are  like  the  Wandering  Jew  with 
your  pockets  full  of  mone3\" 

"  But,  Jenny,  I  shall  get  a  thousand 
'Children.'  Just  reflect  that  children 
have  never  had  a  newspaper  to  them- 
selves before.  But  what  a  fool  I  am  to 
try  to  explain  matters  to  you — you  can't 
understand  such  things." 

"  Can't  I  ?  Then  tell  me— tell  me,  Gau- 
dissart, if  I'm  such  a  goose  why  do  3'ou 
love  me  ?  " 

"Just  because  3'ou  are  a  goose — a  sub- 
lime goose  !  Listen,  Jenny.  See  here,  I 
am  going  to  undertake  the  'Globe,'  the 
'Movement,'  the  'Children,'  the  insur- 
ance business,  and  some  of  my  old  arti- 
cles Paris  ;  so  instead  of  earning  a  miser- 
able eight  or  ten  thousand  francs  a  year, 
rolling  a  stone  like  Mayeux,  I  shall  bring 
back  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  from  each 
trip." 

"Not  reall.y,  Gaudissart  ?  " 

"  Yes,  truly,"  said  the  traveler,  com- 
placently ;  "I shall  become  a  shareholder 
in  the  newspapers,  like  Finot,  one  of  my 
friends,  the  son  of  a  hatter,  who  now  has 
thirty  thousand  francs  income,  and  is 
going  to  make  himself  a  peer  of  France,  m 
When  one  thinks  of  that  little  Popinot — 
ah,  man  Dieu  !  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that 
Monsieur  Popinot  was  named  Minister  of 
Commerce  yesterday.    Why  shouldn't  I 
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be  ambitious  too  ?  Ha !  ha  !  I  could 
easil^^  pick  up  the  jarg-on  of  those  fellows 
who  talk  in  the  Chamber,  and  be  made  a 
minister,  and  bluster  with  the  rest  of 
them.     Now,  listen  to  me: — 

'•  Gentlemen,"  he  saifi,  standing"  behind 
a  chair,  '*'  the  Press  is  neither  a  tool  nor 
an  article  of  barter  :  it  is,  viewed  under 
its  political  aspects,  an  institution.  We 
are  bound,  in  virtue  of  our  position  as 
leg-islators,  to  consider  all  things  politi- 
calty,  and  therefore  "  (here  he  stopped  to 
g"et  breath) — '•'  and  therefore  we  must 
examine  the  Press  and  ask  ourselves  if 
it  is  useful  or  noxious,  if  it  should  be 
encouraged  or  put  down,  taxed  or  free. 
These  are  serious  questions.  I  feel  that 
I  do  not  waste  the  time,  alwa3's  most 
precious,  of  this  Chamber  by  examining 
this  article — the  Press — and  explaining  to 
you  its  qualities.  We  are  on  the  verge 
of  an  abyss.  Undoubtedly  the  laws  have 
not  the  nap  which  they  ought  to  have — 
Hein  ?  "  he  said,  looking  at  Jenny.  "  All 
orators  put  France  on  the  verge  of  an 
abj'ss.  The}^  either  say  that  or  they  talk 
about  the  chariot  of  state,  or  convulsions, 
or  political  horizons.  Don't  I  know  their 
dodges?  I'm  up  to  all  the  tricks  of  all 
the  trades.  Do  3'ou  know  why  ?  Because 
I  was  born  with  a  caul ;  m^^  mother  has 
got  it,  but  I'll  give  it  to  you.  You'll 
see  !     I  shall  soon  be  in  the  government." 

''You!" 

"  Wh}^  shouldn't  I  be  the  Baron 
Gaudissart,  peer  of  France?  Haven't 
they  twice  elected  Monsieur  Popinot  as 
deput}'-  from  the  fourth  arrondissement  ? 
He  dines  with  Louis  Philippe.  There's 
Finot ;  he  is  going  to  be,  they  sa3%  a 
member  of  the  Council.  Suppose  the^^ 
send  me  as  embassador  to  London?  I 
tell  you  I'd  nonplus  those  English  !  No 
man  ever  got  the  better  of  Gaudissart, 
the  illustrious  Gaudissart,  and  nobodj^ 
ever  will.  Yes,  I  say  it  !  no  one  ever 
outwitted  me,  and  no  one  can — in  any 
walk  of  life,  politics  or  impolitics,  here 
or  elsewhere.  But,  for  the  time  being,  I 
must  give  myself  wholly  to  the  capitalists ; 
to  the  'Globe,'  the  'Movement,'  the 
'Children,'  and   my  article  Paris.'' 

"You  will  be  brought  up  with  a  round 


turn,  you  and  your  newspapers.  I'll  bet 
you  won't  get  further  than  Poitiers  before 
the  police  nab  you." 

"  What  will  you  bet  ?  " 

"A  shawl." 

"Done!  If  I  lose  that  shawl  I'll  go 
back  to  the  article  Paris  and  the  hat 
business.  But  as  for  getting  the  better 
of  Gaudissart — never  I  never  ! " 

And  the  illustrious  traveler  threw  him- 
self into  position  before  Jenny,  looked  at 
her  proud l}--,  one  hand  in  his  waistcoat, 
his  head  at  a  three-quarter  profile — an 
attitude  truh'-  Napoleonic. 

"Oh,  how  funny  you  are  !  what  have 
you  been  eating  to-night  ?  " 

Gaudissart  was  thirty-eight  years  of 
age,  of  medium  height,  stout  and  fat  like 
men  who  roll  about  continually  in  stage- 
coaches, with  a  face  as  round  as  a  pump-r 
kin,  ruddy  cheeks,  and  regular  features  of 
the  type  which  sculptors  of  all  lands  adopt 
as  a  model  for  statues  of  Abundance,  Law, 
Force,  Commerce,  and  the  like.  His  prO' 
tuberant  stomach  swelled  forth  in  the 
shape  of  a  pear ;  his  legs  were  small,  but 
active  and  vigorous.  He  caught  Jenny 
up  in  his  arms  like  a  baby  and  kissed  her. 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  ^''oung  woman  !  " 
he  said.  "What  do  3'ou  know  about 
Saint-Simonism,  antagonism,  Fourierism, 
criticism,  heroic  enterprise,  or  avo man's 
freedom  ?  I'll  tell  you  what  they  are — 
ten  francs  for  each  subscription,  Madame 
Gaudissart." 

' '  On  mj^  word  of  honor,  you  are  going 
crazj',  Gaudissart," 

"More  and  more  crazj^  about  you,"  he 
replied,  flinging  his  hat  upon  the  sofa. 

The  next  morning  Gaudissart,  having 
breakfasted  gloriously  with  Jenny,  der 
parted  on  horseback  to  work  up  the  chief 
towns  of  the  district  to  which  he  was  as- 
signed by  the  various  enterprises  in  whose 
interests  he  was  now  about  to  exercise  his 
great  talents.  After  spending  forty-five 
days  in  beating  up  the  country  between 
Paris  and  Blois,  he  remained  two  weeks 
at  the  latter  place  to  write  up  his  corre- 
spondence and  make  short  visits  to  the 
various  market  towns  of  the  department. 
The  night  before  he  left  Blois  for  Tours  he 
indited  a  letter  to  Mademoiselle  Jenny 
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Courand.  As  the  conciseness  and  charm 
of  this  epistle  cannot  be  equaled  by  an}'^ 
narration  of  ours,  and  as,  moreover,  it 
proves  the  legitimacy  of  the  tie  which 
united  these  two  individuals,  we  produce 
it  here — 

"  My  dear  Jenny — You  will  lose  your 
wager.  Like  Napoleon,  Gaudissart  the 
illustrious  has  his  star,  but  not  his  Water- 
loo, I  triumph  everj^where.  Life  insur- 
ance has  done  well.  Between  Paris  and 
Blois  I  lodged  two  millions.  But  as  I  get 
to  the  center  of  France  heads  become  in- 
finitely harder  and  millions  correspond- 
ingly scarce.  The  article  Paris  keeps  up 
its  own  little  jog-trot.  It  is  a  ring  on  the 
finger.  With  all  my  well-known  cunning 
I  spit  these  shopkeepers  like  larks.  I  got 
off  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  Ternaux 
shawls  at  Orleans.  I  am  sure  I  don't 
know  what  they  will  do  with  them,  unless 
they  return  them  to  the  backs  of  the 
sheep. 

"  As  to  the  article  journal— t\\e  devil ! 
that's  a  horse  of  another  color.  H0I3' 
saints  !  how  one  has  to  warble  before  you 
can  teach  these  bumpkins  a  new  tune.  I 
have  only  made  sixty-two  '  Movements  :  ' 
exactly  a  hundred  less  for  the  Avhole  trip 
than  the  shawls  in  one  town.  Those  re- 
publican rogues  !  they  won't  subscribe. 
You  talk,  they  talk;  they  share  j^our 
opinions,  and  presently  you  are  all  agreed 
that  every  existing  thing  must  be  over- 
turned. You  feel  sure  3'our  man  is  g'oing 
to  subscribe.  Not  a  bit  of  it !  If  he  owns 
three  feet  of  ground ,  enough  to  grow  ten 
cabbages,  or  a  few  trees  to  slice  into 
toothpicks,  the  fellow  begins  to  talk  of 
consolidated  property,  taxes,  revenues, 
indemnities — a  whole  lot  of  stuff,  and  I 
have  wasted  my  time  and  breath  on 
patriotism.  It's  a  bad  business !  Can- 
didl}',  the  'Movement'  does  not  move.  I 
have  written  to  the  directors  and  told 
them  so.  I  am  sorry  for  it — on  account 
of  my  political  opinions. 

"As  for  the  *  Globe,'  that's  another 
breed  altogether.  Just  set  to  work  and 
talk  new  doctrines  to  people  you  fancy 
are  fools  enough  to  believe  such  lies — 
why,  they  think  you  want  to  burn  their 


houses  down  !  It  is  in  vain  for  me  to  tell 
them  that  I  speak  for  futurity,  for  pos- 
terity, for  self-interest  properly  under- 
stood ;  for  enterprise  where  nothing  can 
be  lost ;  that  man  has  preyed  upon  man 
long  enough;  that  woman  is  a  slave; 
that  the  great  providential  thought 
should  be  made  to  triumph ;  that  a  way 
must  be  found  to  arrive  at  a  rational  co- 
ordination of  the  social  fabric — in  short, 
the  whole  reverberation  of  my  sentences. 
Well,  what  do  you  think  ?  when  I  open 
upon  them  with  such  ideas  these  provin- 
cials lock  their  cupboards  as  if  I  wanted 
to  steal  their  spoons  and  beg  me  to  go 
away  !  Are  not  they  fools  ?  geese  ?  The 
'Globe  '  is  smashed.  I  said  to  the  pro- 
prietors, '  You  are  too  advanced,  you  go 
ahead  too  fast :  you  ought  to  get  a  few 
results  ;  the  provinces  like  results.'  How- 
ever, I  have  made  a  hundred  '  Globes, ' 
and  I  must  say,  considering  the  thick- 
headedness of  these  clodhoppers,  it  is  a 
miracle.  But  to  do  it  I  had  to  make  them 
such  a  lot  of  promises  that  I  am  sure  I 
don't  know  how  the  globites,  globists, 
globules,  or  whatever  they  call  them- 
selves, will  ever  get  out  of  them.  But 
they  always  tell  me  they  can  make  the 
world  a  great  deal  better  than  it  is,  so  I 
go  ahead  and  prophesy  to  the  value  of  ten 
francs  for  each  subscription.  There  was 
one  farmer  who  thought  the  paper  was 
agricultural  because  of  its  name.  I 
Globed  him.  Bah  !  he  gave  in  at  once ; 
he  had  a  projecting  forehead  ;  all  men 
with  projecting  foreheads  are  ideologists. 
''But  the  'Children';  oh!  ah!  as  to 
the  '  Children ' !  I  got  two  thousand  be- 
tween Paris  and  Blois.  Jolly  business  ! 
but  there  is  not  much  to  sa3%  You  jwst 
show  a  little  vignette  to  the  mother,  pi-e- 
tending  to  hide  it  from  the  child  :  natur- 
ally the  child  wants  to  see,  and  pulls 
mamma's  gown  and  cries  for  its  news- 
paper, because  '  Papa  has  dot  his.'  Mam- 
ma can't  let  her  brat  tear  the  gown  ;  the 
gown  costs  thirty  francs,  the  subscription 
six — economy;  result,  subscription.  It 
is  an  excellent  thing,  meets  an  actual 
want ;  it  holds  a  place  between  dolls  and 
sugar-plums,  the  two  eternal  necessities 
of  childhood. 
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''  I  have  had  a  quarrel  here  3,t  the  table 
d'hote  about  the  newspapers  and  my 
opinions.  I  was  unsuspiciously  eating- 
m}''  dinner  next  to  a  man  with  a  g-ray  hat 
who  was  reading-  the  '  Debats.'  I  said  to 
m3'self,  'Now  for  ni}'  rostrum  eloquence. 
He  is  tied  to  the  dynasty  ;  I'll  cook  him  ; 
this  triumph  will  be  capital  practice  for 
m^^  ministerial  talents.'  So  I  went  to 
work  and  praised  his  'Debats.'  Hein  I 
if  I  didn't  lead  him  along- !  Thread  by 
thread,  I  began  to  net  m}^  man.  I  launched 
my  four-horse  phrases,  and  the  F-sharp 
arg-uments,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  cursed 
stuff.  Everybody  listened ;  and  I  saw  a 
man  who  bad  July  as  plain  as  day  on  his 
mustache,  just  ready  to  nibble  at  a 
*  Movement.'  Well,  I  don't  know  how  it 
was,  but  I  unluckily  let  fall  the  word 
'blockhead.'  Thunder  !  you  should  have 
seen  m.j  g"ray  hat,  my  dynastic  hat 
(shocking-  bad  hat,  anyhow),  who  g-ot 
the  bit  in  his  teeth  and  was  furiously 
angry.  I  put  on  my  g-rand  air  —  3'ou 
know — and  said  to  him  :  '  Ah,  ga  !  mon- 
sieur, you  are  remarkably  ag-g-ressive  ; 
if  you  are  not  content,  I  am  ready  to 
give  you  satisfaction;  I  foug-ht  in  July.' 
'  Thoug-h  the  father  of  a  family, '  he  re- 
plied, '  I  am  ready — '  '  Father  of  a  fami- 
ly I '  I  exclaimed  ;  '  my  dear  sir,  have  you 
any  children?'  'Yes.'  'Twelve  years 
old?'  'Just  about.'  'Well,  then,  the 
'•  Children's  Journal  "  is  the  very  thing- 
for  you  ;  six  francs  a  year,  one  number 
a  month,  double  columns,  edited  by  great 
literary  lights,  well  got  up,  good  paper, 
engravings  from  charming  sketches  by 
our  best  artists,  actual  colored  drawings 
of  the  Indies — will  not  fade.'  I  fired  my 
broadside  'feelings  of  a  father,  etc.  etc.,' 
— in  short,  a  subscription  instead  of  a 
quarrel.  '  There's  nobody  but  Gaudissart 
who  can  get  out  of  things  like  that,'  said 
that  little  cricket  Laniard  to  the  big 
Bulot  at  the  cafe,  when  he  told  him  the 
story. 

"I  leave  to-morrow  for  Amboise.  I 
shall  do  up  Amboise  in  two  days,  and 
I  will  write  next  from  Tours,  where  I 
shall  measure  swords  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  colorless  region ;  colorless,  I 
mean,  from  the  intellectual  and  specula- 


tive point  of  view.  But,  on  the  word  of 
a  Gaudissart,  they  shall  be  toppled  over, 
toppled  down — floored,  I  say. 

"  Adieu,  my  kitten.  Love  me  always ; 
be  faithful  ;  fidelity  through  thick  and 
thin,  is  one  of  the  attributes  of  the  Free 
AVoman.  Who  is  kissing  you  on  the  eye- 
lids? Thy  Felix  Forever." 


III. 


Five  days  later  Gaudissart  started 
from  the  Hotel  des  Faisans,  at  which  he 
had  put  up  in  Tours,  and  went  to  Vou- 
vray,  a  rich  and  populous  district  where 
the  public  mind  seemed  to  him  susceptible 
of  cultivation.  Mounted  upon  his  horse, 
he  trotted  along  the  embankment  think- 
ing no  more  of  his  phrases  than  an  actor 
thinks  of  his  part  which  he  has  played  for 
a  hundred  times.  It  was  thus  that  the 
illustrious  Gaudissart  went  his  cheerful 
way,  admiring  the  landscape,  and  little 
dreaming  that  in  the  happy  valleys  of 
Vouvray  his  commercial  infallibility  was 
about  to  perish. 

Here  a  few  remarks  upon  the  public 
mind  of  Touraine  are  essential  to  our 
story.  The  subtle,  satirical,  epigram- 
matic tale-telling  spirit  stamped  on  every 
page  of  Rabelais  is  the  faithful  expres- 
sion of  the  Tourangian  mind — a  mind 
polished  and  refined  as  it  should  be  in  a 
land  where  the  kings  of  France  long  held 
their  court ;  ardent,  artistic,  poetic,  vo- 
luptuous, yet  whose  first  impulses  subside 
quickly.  The  softness  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  beauty  of  the  climate,  a  certain  ease 
of  life  and  joviality  of  manners,  smother 
before  long  the  sentiment  of  art,  narrow 
the  widest  heart,  and  enervate  the  strong- 
est will.  Transplant  the  Tourangian,  and 
his  fine  qualities  develop  and  lead  to  great 
results,  as  we  may  see  in  many  spheres  of 
action  :  look  at  Rabelais  and  Semblangay, 
Plantin  the  printer  and  Descartes,  Bouci- 
cault,  the  Napoleon  of  his  day,  and  Pin- 
aigrier,  who  painted  most  of  the  colored 
glass  in  our  cathedrals  ;  also  Verville  and 
Courier.  But  the  Tourangian,  distin- 
guished though  he  be  in  other  regions. 
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sits  in  his  own  home  like  an  Indian  on  his 
mat  or  a  Turk  on  his  divan.  He  employs 
his  wit  in  laughing-  at  his  neig'hbor  and  in 
making-  merry  all  his  daj^s  ;  and  when  at 
last  he  reaches  the  end  of  his  life,  he  is 
still  a  happy  man.  Touraine  is  like  the 
Abbaye  of  Theleme,  so  vaunted  in  the 
history  of  Garg-antua.  There  we  may 
find  the  complying  sisterhoods  of  that 
famous  tale,  and  there  the  g-ood  cheer 
celebrated  by  Rabelais  reigns  in  g•lor3^ 

As  to  the  do-nothing-ness  of  that  blessed 
land  it  is  sublime  and  well  expressed  in  a 
certain  popular  leg-end  :  "  Tourang-ian, 
are  you  hung-ry,  do  you  want  some 
soup?"  "Yes."  ''Bring-  your  porrin- 
g-er."  ''Then  I  am  not  hung-ry."  Is  it 
to  the  joys  of  the  vineyard  and  the  har- 
monious loveliness  of  this  garden  land  of 
France,  is  it  to  the  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  a  reg-ion  where  the  step  of  an  invader 
has  never  trodden,  that  we  owe  the  soft 
compliance  of  these  unconstrained  and 
easy  manners  ?  To  such  questions  no  an- 
swer. Enter  this  Turkey  of  sunny  France, 
and  you  will  stay  there — lazy,  idle,  happy. 
You  may  be  as  ambitious  as  Napoleon,  as 
poetic  as  Lord  Byron,  and  3'et  a  power 
unknown,  invisible,  will  compel  3'ou  to 
bury  your  poetry  within  your  soul  and 
turn  your  projects  into  dreams. 

The  illustrious  Gaudissart  was  fated  to 
encounter  here  in  Vouvray  one  of  those 
indig-enous  jesters  whose  jests  are  not  in- 
tolerable solely  because  they  have  reached 
the  perfection  of  the  mocking  art.  Right 
or  wrong,  the  Tourangians  are  fond  of  in- 
heriting from  theii'  parents.  Consequently 
the  doctrines  of  Saint-Simon  were  espe- 
cially hated  and  villified  among  them.  In 
Touraine  hatred  and  villification  take  the 
form  of  superb  disdain  and  witty  malicious- 
ness worthy  of  the  land  of  good  stories 
and  practical  jokes — a  spirit  which,  alas  ! 
is  yielding,  day  by  day,  to  that  other 
spirit  which  Lord  Byron  has  character- 
ized as  ''English  cant." 

For  his  sins,  after  g(>tting  down  at  the 
"  Golden  Sun,"  an  inn  kept  by  a  former 
grenadier  of  the  imperial  guard  named 
Mitouflet,  married  to  a  rich  widow,  the 
illustrious  traveler,  after  a  orief  consulta- 
tion with  the  landlord,  betook  himself  to 


the  knave  of  Vouvray,  tlie  jovial  merry- 
maker, the  comic  man  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, compelled  b}^  fame  and  nature  to 
supply  the  town  with  merriment.  This 
country  Figaro  Avas  once  a  dyer,  and  now 
possessed  about  seven  or  eight  thousand 
francs  a  3^ear,  a  pretty  house  on  the  slope 
of  the  hill,  a  plump  little  wife,  and  robust 
health.  For  ten  3'ears  he  had  had  noth- 
ing to  do  but  take  care  of  his  wife  and 
his  gai'den,  marry  his  daughter,  play 
whist  in  the  evenings,  keep  the  run  of  all 
the  gossip  of  the  neighborhood,  meddle 
with  the  elections,  squabble  with  the  large 
proprietors,  and  order  good  dinners ;  or 
else  trot  along  the  embankment  to  find 
out  what  was  going  on  in  Tours,  torment 
the  cure,  and  finally,  by  way  of  dramatic 
entertainment,  assist  at  the  sale  of  lands 
in  the  neighborhood  of  his  vineyards. 

In  short,  he  led  the  true  Tourangian 
life — the  life  of  a  little  country-townsman. 
He  was,  moreover,  an  important  member 
of  the  bourgeoisie — a  leader  among  the 
small  j)roprietors,  all  of  them  envious, 
jealous,  delighted  to  catch  up  and  retail 
gossip  and  calumnies  against  the  aristoc- 
racy ;  dragging  things  down  to  their  own 
level ;  and  at  war  with  all  kinds  of  su- 
periorit3%  which  they  despised  with  the 
fine  ■  composure  of  ignorance.  Monsieur 
Vernier — such  was  the  name  of  this  great 
little  man — was  just  finishing  his  break- 
fast, with  his  wife  and  daughter  on  either 
side  of  him,  when  Gaudissart  entered  the 
room  through  a  window  that  looked  out 
on  the  Loire  and  the  Cher,  and  lighted 
one  of  the  gayest  dining-rooms  of  that 
gay  land. 

"Is  this  Monsieur  Vernier  himself?" 
said  the  traveler,  bending  his  vertebral 
column  with  such  grace  that  it  seemed  to 
be  elastic. 

"  Yes,  monsieur,"  said  the  mischievous 
ex-dyer,  with  a  scrutinizing  look  which 
took  in  the  stj'^le  of  man  he  had  to  deal 
Avith. 

"  I  come,  monsieur,"  resumed  Gaudis- 
sart, "to  solicit  the  aid  of  your  knowledge 
and  insight  to  guide  my  efforts  in  this 
district,  where  Mitouflet  tells  me  you 
have  the  greatest  influence.  Monsieur, 
I  am  sent  into  the  provinces  on  an  enter- 
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prise  of  the  utmost  importance,  under- 
taken by  bankers  who — " 

''Who  mean  to  win  our  tricks,"  said 
Vernier,  long-  used  to  tlie  wa^'s  of  com- 
mercial travelers  and  to  their  periodical 
visits. 

''  Precisely,"  replied  Gaudissart,  with 
native  impudence.  ''  But  with  your  fine 
tact,  monsieur,  3'ou  must  be  aware  that 
we  can't  win  tricks  from  people  unless  it 
is  their  interest  to  play  at  cards.  I  beg- 
you  not  to  confound  me  with  the  vulgar 
herd  of  travelers  who  succeed  b}^  humbug- 
or  importunity.  I  am  no  longer  a  com- 
mercial traveler.  I  was  one,  and  I  glory 
in  it;  but  to-day  my  mission  is  of  hig-her 
importance,  and  should  place  me,  in  the 
minds  of  superior  people,  among-  those 
who  devote  themselves  to  the  enlighten- 
ment of  their  country.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished bankers  in  Paris  take  part  in 
this  affair;  not  fictitiously,  as  in  some 
shameful  speculations  which  I  call  rat- 
traps.  No,  no,  nothing-  of  the  kind  !  I 
should  never  condescend — never!  —  to 
liawk  about  such  catch-fools.  No,  mon- 
sieur ;  the  most  respectable  houses  in 
Paris  are  concerned  in  this  enterprise  ; 
and  their  interests  guarantee — " 

Hereupon  Gaudissart  drew  forth  his 
whole  string-  of  phrases,  and  Monsieur 
Vernier  let  him  go  to  the  leng-th  of  liis 
tether,  listening-  with  an  apparent  in- 
terest which  completely  deceived  him. 
But  after  the  word  '^guarantee  "  Vernier 
paid  no  further  attention  to  our  traveler's 
rhetoric,  and  turned  over  in  his  mind  how 
to  play  him  some  malicious  trick  and  de- 
liver a  land,  justly  considered  half-savage 
by  speculators  unable  to  get  a  bite  of  it, 
from  the  inroads  of  these  Parisian  cater- 
pillars. 

At  the  head  of  an  enchanting  vallej'-, 
called  the  Valley  Coquette  because  of 
its  windings  and  the  curves  which  re- 
turn upon  each  other  at  every  step,  and 
seem  more  and  more  lovely  as  we  ad- 
vance, whether  we  ascend  or  descend 
them,  there  lived,  in  a  little  house  sur- 
rounded by  vineyards,  a  half-insane  man 
named  Margaritis.  He  was  of  Italian 
origin,  married,  but  childless ;  and  his 
wife  took  care  of  him  with   a  courage 


full}^  appreciated  hy  the  neighborhood. 
Madame  Margaritis  was  undoubtedly  in 
real  dang'er  from  a  man  who,  among 
other  fancies,  persisted  in  carrying  about 
with  him  two  long-bladed  knives  with 
which  he  sometimes  threatened  her. 
Who  has  not  seen  the  wonderful  self- 
devotion  shown  by  provincials  who  con- 
secrate their  lives  to  the  care  of  sufferers, 
possibly  because  of  the  disg-race  heaped 
upon  a  hourgeoise  if  she  allows  her  hus- 
band or  children  to  be  taken  to  a  public 
hospital  ?  Moreover,  who  does  not  know 
the  repugnance  which  these  people  feel  to 
the  payment  of  the  two  or  three  thousand 
francs  required  at  Charenton  or  in  the 
private  lunatic  asylums  ?  If  any  one  had 
spoken  to  Madame  Margaritis  of  Doctors 
Dubuisson,  Esquirol,  Blanche,  and  others, 
she  would  have  preferred,  with  noble  in- 
dignation, to  keep  her  thousands  and 
take  care  of  the  "  g-ood-man  "  at  home. 

As  the  incomprehensible  whims  of  this 
lunatic  are  connected  with  the  current  of 
our  story,  Ave  are  compelled  to  exhibit  the 
most  striking-  of  them.  Margaritis  went 
out  as  soon  as  it  rained,  and  walked  about 
bareheaded  in  his  vineyard.  At  home  he 
made  incesssant  inquiries  for  newspapers; 
to  satisfy  him  his  wife  and  the  maid-serv- 
ant used  to  g-ive  him  an  old  journal  called 
the  "Indre-et-Loire,"  and  for  seven  years 
he  had  never  yet  perceived  that  he  was 
reading-  the  same  number  over  and  over 
again.  Perhaps  a  doctor  would  have  ob- 
served with  interest  the  connection  that 
evidently  existed  between  the  recurring- 
and  spasmodic  demands  for  the  news- 
paper and  the  atmospheric  variations  of 
the  weather. 

Usually  when  his  wife  had  compan}^, 
which  happened  nearly  every  evening,  for 
the  neig-hbors,  pitying-  her  situation,  would 
frequently  come  to  play  at  boston  in  her 
salon,  Mai"garitis  remained  silent  in  a 
corner  and  never  stirred.  But  the  mo- 
ment ten  o'clock  began  to  strike  on  a 
clock  which  he  kept  shut  up  in  a  large 
oblong-  closet,  he  rose  at  the  stroke  with 
the  mechanical  precision  of  the  figures 
which  are  made  to  move  'by  springs  in 
the  German  toys.  He  would  then  ad- 
vance slowly  toward   the  players,   give 
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them  a  glance  like  the  automatic  gaze  of 
the  Greeks  and  Turks  exhibited  on  the 
Boulevard  du  Temple,  and  saj'-  sternly, 
"  Go  away  !  * '  There  were  days  when  he 
had  lucid  intervals  and  could  give  his 
wife  excellent  adAace  as  to  the  sale  of 
their  wines ;  but  at  such  times  he  became 
extremely  annoying,  and  would  ransack 
her  closets  and  steal  her  delicacies,  which 
he  devoured  in  secret.  Occasionally,  when 
the  usual  visitors  made  their  appearance 
he  would  treat  them  with  civility ;  but  as 
a  general  thing  his  remarks  and  replies 
were  incoherent.  For  instance,  a  lady 
once  asked  him,  "  How  do  you  feel  to- 
day. Monsieur  Margaritis  ?  "  "I  have 
grown  a  beard,"  he  replied,  "  have 
you?"  '^ Are  you  better?"  asked  an- 
other. '^  Jerusalem  !  Jerusalem  !  "  was 
the  answer.  But  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  he  gazed  stolidly  at  his  guests  with- 
out uttering  a  word  ;  and  then  his  wife 
would  say,  "  The  good-man  does  not  hear 
anything  to-day." 

On  two  or  three  occasions  in  the  course 
of  five  years,  and  usually  about  the  time 
of  the  equinox,  this  remark  had  driven 
Mm  to  frenzy;  he  flourished  his  knives 
and  shouted,  "That  joke  dishonors  me  !  " 

As  for  his  daily  life,  he  ate,  drank,  and 
walked  about  like  other  men  in  sound 
health  ;  and  so  it  happened  that  he  was 
treated  with  about  the  same  respect  and 
attention  that  we  give  to  a  heavy  piece  of 
furniture.  Among  his  many  absurdities 
was  one  of  which  no  man  had  as  yet  dis- 
covered the  object,  although  hy  long  prac- 
tice the  wiseheads  of  the  community  had 
learned  to  unravel  the  meaning  of  most 
of  his  vagaries.  He  insisted  on  keeping  a 
sack  of  fl^ur  and  two  puncheons  of  wine 
in  the  cellar  of  his  house,  and  he  would 
allow  no  one  to  lay  hands  on  them.  But 
when  the  month  of  June  came  round  he 
grew  uneasy  with  the  restless  anxietj^  of 
a  madman  about  the  sale  of  the  sack  and 
tiic  puncheons.  Madame  Margaritis  could 
nearly  always  persuade  him  that  the  wine 
had  been  sold  at  an  enormous  price,  which 
she  i^aid  over  to  him,  and  which  he  hid  so 
cautioush'  that  neither  his  wife  nor  the 
servant  who  watched  him  had  ever  been 
able  to  discover  its  hiding  place. 


The  evening  before  Gaudissart  reached 
Vouvray  Madame  Margaritis  had  had 
more  difficulty  than  usual  in  deceiving  her 
husband,  whose  mind  happened  to  be  un- 
commonh^  lucid. 

'•  I  really  don't  know  how  I  shaU  get 
through  to-morrow,"  she  had  said  to  Ma- 
dame Vernier.  "Would  you  believe  it, 
the  good-man  insists  on  watching  his  two 
casks  of  wine.  He  has  worried  me  so  this 
whole  day,  that  I  had  to  show  him  two 
full  puncheons.  Our  neiglibor,  Pierre 
Champlain,  fortunately  had  two  which  he 
had  not  sold.  I  asked  him  to  kindly  let 
me  have  them  rolled  into  our  cellar  :  and 
oh,  dear!  now  that  the  good-man  has 
seen  them  he  insists  on  bottling  them  off 
himself." 

Madame  Vernier  had  related  the  poor 
woman's  trouble  to  her  husband  just 
before  the  entrance  of  Gaudissart,  and  at 
the  first  words  of  the  famous  traveler 
Vernier  determined  that  he  should  be 
made  to  grapple  with  Marg-aritis, 

"Monsieur,"  said  the  ex-dyer,  as  soon 
as  the  illustrious  Gaudissart  had  fired  his 
first  broadside,  "  I  will  not  hide  from  you 
the  great  diificulties  which  my  native 
place  offers  to  3'our  enterprise.  This  part 
of  the  country  goes  along,  as  it  were,  in 
the  rough — suo  modo.  It  is  a  countrj^ 
where  new  ideas  don't  take  hold.  We 
live  as  our  fathers  lived,  Ave  amuse  our- 
selves with  four  meals  a  day,  and  we  cul- 
tivate our  vineyards  and  sell  our  wines  to 
the  best  advantage.  Our  business  prin- 
ciple is  to  sell  things  for  more  than  they 
cost  us ;  we  shall  stick  in  that  rut,  and 
neither  God  nor  the  devil  can  get  us  out 
of  it.  I  will,  however,  give  you  some  ad- 
vice, and  good  advice  is  an  egg  in  the 
hand.  There  is  in  this  toAvn  a  retired 
banker  in  whose  wisdom  I  have — I,  par- 
ticularl}' — the  greatest  confidence.  If  you 
can  obtain  his  support,  I  Avill  add  mine. 
If  your  proposals  have  real  merit,  if  Ave 
are  con\'inced  of  the  advantage  of  your 
enterprise,  the  approA^al  of  Monsieur  Mar- 
garitis (which  carries  with  it  mine)  will 
open  to  you  at  least  twentj--  rich  houses  in 
Vouvray  Avho  Avill  be  glad  to  try  your 
specifics." 

When  Madame  Vernier  heard  the  name 
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of  the  lunatic  she  raised  her  head  and 
looked  at  her  husband. 

"  Ah,  precisely  ;  my  wife  intends  to  call 
on  Madame  Marg-aritis  with  one  of  our 
neig-hhors.  Wait  a  moment,  and  you  can 
accompany  these  ladies — you  can  pick  up 
Madame  Fontanieu  on  your  waj^"  said 
the  wily  dyer,  linking  at  his  wife. 

To  pick  out  the  g-reatest  g-ossip,  the 
sharpest  tong-ue,  the  most  inveterate 
cackler  of  the  neighborhood  !  It  meant 
that  Madame  Vernier  was  to  take  a  wit- 
ness to  the  scene  between  the  traveler  and 
the  lunatic  who  should  keep  the  town  in 
laughter  for  a  month.  Monsieur  and  Ma- 
dame Vernier  played  their  part  so  well 
that  Gaudissart  had  no  suspicions,  and 
straig-htwaj^  fell  into  the  trap.  He  g-al- 
lantly  offered  his  arm  to  Madame  Vernier, 
and  believed  that  he  made,  as  they  went 
along-,  the  conquest  of  both  ladies,  for 
whose  benefit  he  sparkled  with  wit  and 
humor  and  undetected  puns. 

The  house  of  the  pretended  banker  stood 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Valley  Coquette. 
The  place,  called  La  Fuye,  had  nothing- 
remarkable  about  it.  On  the  g-round 
floor  was  a  larg-e  wainscoted  salon,  on 
either  side  of  whicli  opened  the  bedroom 
of  the  good  man  and  that  of  his  wife. 
The  salon  was  entered  from  an  ante- 
chamber, which  served  as  the  dining- 
room  and  communicated  with  the  kitchen. 
This  lower  floor,  which  was  wholly  with- 
out the  external  charm  usuall}^  seen  even 
in  the  humblest  dwelling's  in  Touraine, 
was  covered  by  a  mansard  story,  reached 
by  a  stairway  built  on  the  outside  of  the 
house  against  the  g-able  end  and  protected 
\)y  a  shed-roof. 

A  little  garden,  full  of  marig-olds,  syrin- 
gas,  and  elder-bushes,  separated  the  house 
from  the  fields ;  and  all  around  the  court- 
yard were  detached  buildings  which  were 
used  in  the  vintage  season  for  the  various 
processes  of  making  wine. 


IV. 


Margaritis  was  seated  in  an  armchair 
covered  with  yellow  Utrecht  velvet,  near 


the  window  of  the  salon,  and  he  did  not 
stir  as  the  two  ladies  entered  with  Gau- 
dissart. His  thoughts  were  running  on 
the  casks  of  wine.  He  was  a  spare  man, 
and  his  bald  head,  garnished  with  a  few 
spare  locks  at  the  back  of  it,  was  pear- 
shaped  in  conformation.  His  sunken  eyes, 
overtopped  by  hea\^  black  brows  and 
surrounded  b^"  discolored  circles,  his  nose, 
thin  and  sharp  like  the  blade  of  a  knife, 
the  strongly  marked  jawbone,  the  hollow 
cheeks,  and  the  oblong  tendency  of  all 
these  lines,  together  with  his  unnaturally 
long  and  flat  chin,  contributed  to  give  a 
peculiar  expression  to  his  countenance — 
something  between  that  of  a  retired  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  and  a  ragpicker. 

'•'  Monsieur  Margaritis  !  "  cried  Madame 
Vernier,  addressing  him,  "  come,  stir 
about !  Here  is  a  gentleman  whom  my 
husband  sends  to  you,  and  you  must 
listen  to  him  with  great  attention.  Put 
away  your  mathematics  and  talk  to 
him."^"  "^ 

On  hearing  these  words  the  lunatic  rose, 
looked  at  Gaudissart,  made  him  a  sign  to 
sit  down,  and  said,  '"'Let  us  converse, 
monsieur." 

The  two  women  went  into  Madame  Mar- 
garitis' bedroom,  leaving  the  door  open 
so  as  to  hear  the  conversation,  and  inter- 
pose if  it  became  necessary.  They  were 
hardly  installed  before  Monsieur  Vernier 
crept  softly  up  through  the  field  and,  open- 
ing a  window,  got  into  the  bedroom  with- 
out noise. 

"  Monsieur  has  doubtless  been  in  busi- 
ness?— "began  Gaudissart. 

'•'Public  business,"  answered  Marga- 
ritis, interrupting  him.  "  I  pacificated 
Calabria  under  the  reign  of  King  Mu- 
rat." 

*' Bless  me  !  if  he  hasn't  gone  to  Cala- 
bria !  "  whispered  Monsieur  Vernier. 

"In  that  case,"  said  Gaudissart,  "we 
shall  quickly  understand  each  other." 

"I  am  listening,"  said  Margaritis, 
striking  the  attitude  taken  by  a  man 
when  he  poses  to  a  portrait-painter. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Gaudissart,  who 
chanced  to  b*e  turning  his  watch-key 
with  a  rotatory  and  periodical  click 
which  caught  the  attention  of  the  lunatic 
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and  contributed  no  doubt  to  keep  him 
quiet.  ''Monsieur,  if  you  were  not  a  man 
of  superior  intellig"ence"'  (the  fool  bowed), 
'•  I  should  content  m^'self  with  merely'- 
laying"  before  you  the  material  advan- 
tag-es  of  this  enterprise,  whose  psycho- 
log"ical  aspects  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
time  to  explain  to  you.  Listen !  Of  all 
kinds  of  social  wealth,  is  not  time  the 
most  precious  ?  To  economize  time  is, 
consequently,  to  become  wealthy.  Now, 
is  there  anything  that  consumes  so  much 
time  as  those  anxieties  which  I  call  'pot- 
boiling  '  ? — a  vulgar  expression,  but  it 
puts  the  whole  question  in  a  nutshell.  For 
instance,  what  can  eat  up  more  time  than 
the  inability  to  give  proper  security  to 
persons  from  whom  j'^ou  seek  to  borrow 
money  Avhen,  poor  at  the  moment,  you 
are  nevertheless  rich  in  hope?" 

•*^ Money — ^yes,  that's  right,"  said  Mar- 
garitis. 

•'Well,  monsieur,  I  am  sent  into  the  de- 
partments bj^  a  company  of  bankers  and 
capitalists,  who  have  apprehended  the 
enormous  waste  which  rising  men  of 
talent  are  thus  making  of  time,  and,  con- 
sequently, of  intelligence  and  productive 
abilit\^  We  have  seized  the  idea  of  capi- 
talizing for  such  men  their  future  pros- 
pects, and  cashing  their  talents  by  dis- 
counting —  what  ?  Time  ;  securing  the 
value  of  it  to  their  survivors.  I  may  say 
that  it  is  no  longer  a  question  of  economiz- 
ing time,  but  of  giving  it  a  price,  a  quo- 
tation ;  of  representing  in  a  pecuniary 
sense  those  products  developed  \v  time 
which  presumably  you  possess  in  the  re- 
gion of  3'our  intellect ;  of  representing 
also  the  moral  qualities  with  which  you 
are  endowed,  and  which  are,  monsieur, 
living  forces — as  living  as  a  cataract,  as 
a  steam-engine  of  three,  ten,  twenty, 
fifty  horse-power.  Ha  !  this  is  progress  ! 
the  movement  onward  to  a  better  state  of 
things ;  a  movement  born  of  the  spirit  of 
our  epoch ;  a  movement  essentially  pro- 
gressive, as  I  shall  prove  to  you  when  we 
come  to  consider  the  principles  involved 
in  the  logical  co-ordination  of  the  social 
fabric.  I  will  now  explain  my  meaning 
by  literal  examples,  leaving  aside  all 
purely  abstract  reasoning,  which  I  call 


the  mathematics  of  thought.  Instead  of 
being,  as  you  are,  a  proprietor  living  upon 
your  income,  let  us  suppose  that  you  are 
a  painter,  a  musician,  an  artist,  or  a 
poet—" 

"I  am  a  painter,"  said  the  lunatic. 

'^'^Well,  so  be  it.  I  see  you  take  my 
metaphor.  You  are  a  painter  ;  you  have 
a  glorious  future,  a  rich  future  before  you. 
But  I  go  still  farther—" 

At  these  words  the  madman  looked  anx- 
iously at  Gaudissart,  thinking  he  meant 
to  go  away ;  but  was  reassured  when  he 
saw  that  he  kept  his  seat. 

"You  may  even  be  nothing  at  all," 
said  Gaudissart,  going  on  with  his 
phrases,  "but  you  are  conscious  of  your- 
self ;  3^ou  feel  yourself — " 

"  I  feel  myself,"  said  the  lunatic. 

" — you  feel  yourself  a  great  man  ;  you 
say  to  yourself,  '  I  will  be  a  minister  of 
state.'  Well,  then,  you — painter,  artist, 
man  of  letters,  statesman  of  the  fu- 
ture —  you  reckon  upon  your  talents, 
you  estimate  their  value,  you  rate 
them,  let  us  say,  at  a  hundred  thou- 
sand crowns — " 

"Do  you  give  me  a  hundred  thousand 
crowns  ?  ' ' 

"Yes,  monsieur,  as  you  will  see.  Either 
your  heirs  and  assig*ns  will  receive  them 
if  3-0U  die,  for  the  company  contemplates 
that  event,  or  you  will  receive  them  in 
the  long,  run  through  your  works  of  art, 
3'our  writing's  or  your  fortunate  specula- 
tions during  your  lifetime.  But,  as  I 
have  already  had  the  honor  to  tell  you, 
when  you  have  once  fixed  upon  the  value 
of  your  intellectual  capital — for  it  is  intel- 
lectual capital — seize  that  idea  firmly — 
intellectual — ' ' 

"I  understand,"  said  the  fool. 

"  You  sign  a  polic}'^  of  insurance  with  a 
company  which  recognizes  in  you  a  value 
of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns ;  in  you, 
poet — " 

"  I  am  a  painter,"  said  the  lunatic. 

"Yes, " resumed  Gaudissart — "painter, 
poet,  musician,  statesn)an — and  binds  it- 
self to  pay  them  over  to  your  family,  ^-our 
heirs,  if,  by  reason  of  your  death,  the 
hopes  founded  on  ^'^our  intellectual  capital 
should  be  overthrown  for  you  personally. 
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The  payment  of  the  premium  is  all  that 
is  required  to  protect—'' 

''The  money-box,"  said  the  lunatic, 
sharply  interrupting-  him. 

''Ah  !  naturally;  yes.  I  see  that  mon- 
sieur understands  business." 

"Yes,"  said  the  madman.  "I  estab- 
lished the  Territorial  Bank  in  the  Rue 
des  Fosses  -  Montmartre  at  Paris  in 
1798." 

"  For,"  resumed  Gaudissart,  going- back 
to  his  premium,  "  in  order  to  meet  the 
payments  on  the  intellectual  capital  which 
each  man  recognizes  and  esteems  in  him- 
self, it  is  of  course  necessary  that  each 
should  paj'-  a  certain  premium,  three  per 
cent ;  an  annual  due  of  three  per  cent. 
Thus,  b}^  the  payment  of  this  trifling- 
sum,  a  mere  nothing-,  you  protect  your 
famil\^  from  disastrous  results  at  your 
death — " 
■  "But  I  live,"  said  the  fool. 

"Ah!  3'es ;  you  mean  if  you  should 
live  long-  ?  That  is  the  usual  objection — 
a  vulg-ar  prejudice.  I  fully  agree  that  if 
we  had  not  foreseen  and  demolished  it 
we  might  feel  we  were  unworthy"  of  being- 
— what  ?  What  are  we,  after  all  ?  Book- 
keepers in  the  great  Bureau  of  Intellect. 
Monsieur,  I  don't  apply  these  remarks  to 
you,  but  1  meet  on  all  sides  men  w^ho 
make  it  a  business  to  teach  new  ideas  and 
disclose  chains  of  reasoning-  to  people  who 
turn  pale  at  the  first  word.  On  my  word 
of  honor,  it  is  pitiable  !  But  that's  the 
way  of  the  world,  and  I  don't  pretend  to 
reform  it.  Your  objection,  monsieur,  is 
reall3'^  sheer  nonsense." 

"  Wh3'  ?  "  asked  the  lunatic. 

"Why? — this  is  why:  because,  if  yow 
live  and  possess  the  qualities  which  are 
estimated  in  3^our  policy  ag-ainst  the 
chances  of  death — now,  attend  to  this — " 

"  I  am  attending." 

"Well,  then,  you  have  succeeded  in 
life;  and  you  have  succeeded  because  of 
the  said  insurance.  You  doubled  your 
chances  of  success  b}^  g-etting-  rid  of  the 
anxieties  you  were  dragging-  about  with 
you  in  the  shape  of  wife  and  children  who 
might  otherwise  be  left  destitute  at  your 
death.  If  you  attain  this  certainty,  you 
have  touched  the  value  of  your  intellectual 


capital,  on  which  the  cost  of  insurance  is 
a  trifle — a  mere  trifle,  a  bagatelle." 

"  That's  a  fine  idea  !  " 

"Ah!  is  it  not,  monsieur?"  cried 
Gaudissart.  "  I  call  this  enterprise  the 
exchequer  of  beneficence  ;  a  mutual  insur- 
ance ag-ainst  poverty ;  or,  if  yon  like  it 
better,  the  discounting,  the  cashing,  of 
talent.  For  talent,  monsieur,  is  a  bill 
of  exchange  which  Nature  gives  to  the 
man  of  genius,  and  which  often  has  a 
long  time  to  I'un  before  it  falls  due." 

"  That  is  usur}^ !  "  cried  Margaritis. 

"  The  devil !  he's  keen,  the  old  fellow  ! 
I've  made  a  mistake,"  thought  Gaudis- 
sart, "I  must  catch  him  with  other  chaff. 
I'll  try  humbug  No.  1. — Not  at  all,"  he 
said  aloud,  "  for  you  who — " 

"Will  you  take  a  glass  of  wane?" 
asked  Margaritis. 

"With  pleasure,"  replied  Gaudissart. 

"Wife,  give  us  a  bottle  of  the  wine  that 
is  in  the  puncheons.  You  are  here  at  the 
very  head  of  Vouvray,"  he  continued, 
with  a  gesture  of  the  hand,  "the  vineyard 
of  Margaritis." 

The  maid-servant  brought  glasses  and 
a  bottle  of  wine  of  the  vintage  of  1819. 
The  good-man  filled  a  glass  with  circum- 
spection and  offered  it  to  Gaudissart,  who 
drank  it  up. 

"  Ah,  you  are  joking,  monsieur  !  "  ex- 
claimed the  commercial  traveler.  "  Surely 
this  is  Madeira,  true  Madeira  ?  " 

"So  you  think,"  said  the  fool.  "The 
trouble  with  our  Vouvray  wine  is  that  it 
is  neither  a  common  wine,  nor  a  wine  that 
can  be  drunk  with  the  entremets.  It  is 
too  generous,  too  strong.  It  is  often  sold 
in  Paris  adulterated  with  brandy  and 
called  Madeira.  The  wine-merchants  buy 
it  up,  when  our  vintage  has  not  been  good 
enough  for  the  Dutch  and  Belgian  mar- 
kets, to  mix  it  with  wines  grown  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Paris,  and  call  it  Bor- 
deaux. But  what  you  are  drinking  just 
now,  my  good  monsieur,  is  a  wine  for 
kings,  the  pure  Head  of  Vouvray — that's 
its  name.  I  have  two  puncheons,  only  two 
puncheons  of  it  left.  People  who  like  fine 
wines,  high-class  wines,  who  furnish  their 
table  with  qualities  that  can't  be  bought 
in  the  regular  trade — and  there  are  many 
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persons  in  Paris  who  have  that  vanity 
— well,  such  people  send  direct  to  us 
for  this  wine.  Do  you  know  any  one 
who—?" 

"  Let  us  go  on  with  what  we  were  say- 
ing-," interposed  Gaudissart. 

'^^  We  are  going-  on,"  said  the  fool. 
"  My  wine  is  capital ;  jou  are  capital, 
capitalist,  intellectual  capital,  capital 
wine  —  all  the  same  etymology,  don't 
you  see  ?  hein  ?  Capital,  caput,  head, 
Head  of  Vou\Tay,  that's  my  wine — it's 
all  one  thing." 

''So  that  you  have  realized  3^our  intel- 
lectual capital  through  your  wines  ?  Ah, 
I  see  !  "  said  Gaudissart. 

"I  have  realized,"  said  the  lunatic. 
"  Would  you  like  to  bu}^  my  puncheons  ? 
you  shall  have  them  on  good  terms." 

"ISo,  I  was  merely  speaking,"  said  the 
illustrious  Gaudissart,  "  of  the  results  of 
insurance  and  the  emplo,yment  of  intel- 
lectual capital.  I  will  resume  my  argu- 
ment." 

The  lunatic  calmed  down,  and  fell  once 
more  into  position. 

"  I  remarked,  monsieur,  that  if  you  die 
the  capital  will  be  paid  to  your  family 
without  discussion." 

"  Without  discussion  ?  " 

"  Yes,  unless  there  were  suicide." 

"That's  quibbling." 

"  No,  monsieur ;  you  are  aware  that 
suicide  is  one  of  those  acts  which  are  easy 
to  prove — " 

"  In  France,"  said  the  fool ;  "  but—" 

"But  in  other  countries?"  said  Gau- 
dissart. "  Well,  monsieur,  to  cut  short 
discussion  on  this  point,  I  will  say,  once 
for  all,  that  death  in  foreign  countries 
or  on  the  field  of  battle  is  outside  of 
our — " 

"  Then  what  are  you  insuring  ?  Noth- 
ing at  all !  "  cried  Margaritis.  "  My  bank, 
my  Territorial  Bank,  rested  upon — " 

"  Nothing  at  all  ?  "  exclaimed  Gaudis- 
sart, interrupting  the  good-man.  "  Noth- 
ing- at  all  ?  What  do  3'ou  call  sickness, 
and  afflictions,  and  povert}^  and  passions? 
Don't  g-o  off  on  exceptional  points." 

"No,  don't  point,"  said  the  lunatic. 

"Now,  what's  the  result  of  all  this?  " 
cried  Gaudissart.     "  To  you,  a  banker,  I 


can  sum  up  the  profits  in  a  few  words. 
Listen.  A  man  lives  ;  he  has  a  future  ; 
he  appears  well ;  he  lives,  let  us  say,  by 
his  art ;  he  wants  money ;  he  tries  to  g-et 
it — he  fails.  Civilization  withholds  cash 
from  this  man  whose  thought  could  mas- 
ter civilization,  and  ought  to  master  it, 
and  will  master  it  some  day  with  a  brush, 
a  chisel,  with  words,  ideas,  theories,  sys- 
tems. Civilization  is  atrocious  !  It  denies 
bread  to  the  men  who  give  it  luxury.  It 
starves  them  on  sneers  and  curses,  the 
beggarly  rascal  !  My  words  may  be 
strong,  but  I  shall  not  retract  them. 
Well,  this  great  but  neglected  man  comes 
to  us ;  we  recognize  his  greatness  ;  we 
salute  him  with  respect ;  we  listen  to  him. 
He  saj^s  to  us  :  '  Gentlemen,  my  life  and 
talents  are  worth  so  much ;  on  my  pro- 
ductions I  will  pa}^  you  such  or  such  per- 
centage.' Very  good  ;  what  do  we  do  ? 
Instantly,  without  reserve  or  hesitation j 
we  admit  him  to  the  great  festivals  of 
civilization  as  an  honored  guest — " 

"You  need  wine  for  that,"  interposed 
the  madman. 

"  — as  an  honored  guest.  He  signs  the 
insurance  policy  ;  he  takes  our  bits  of 
paper  —  scraps,  rags,  miserable  rags  ! — 
which,  nevertheless,  have  more  power  in 
the  world  than  his  unaided  genius.  Then, 
if  he  wants  money,  every  one  will  lend  it 
to  him  on  those  rags.  At  the  Bourse, 
among  bankers,  wherever  he  goes,  even  at 
the  usurers,  he  will  find  mone^^  because  he 
can  give  securit3^  Well,  monsieur,  is  not 
that  a  great  gulf  to  bridge  over  in  our 
social  system  ?  But  that  is  only  one  aspect 
of  our  work.  We  insure  debtors  by  an- 
other scheme  of  policies  and  premiums. 
We  offer  annuities  at  rates  graduated  ac- 
cording to  ages,  on  a  sliding-scale  infinitely 
more  advantageous  than  what  are  called 
tontines,  which  are  based  on  tables  of 
mortality"  that  are  notoriously  false. 
Our  company  deals  with  large  masses 
of  men ;  consequently^  tlie  annuitants  are 
secured  from  those  distressing  fears  which 
sadden  old  age — too  sad  already  ! — fears 
which  pursue  those  who  receive  annuities 
fi'om  private  sources.  You  see,  monsieur, 
that  we  have  estimated  life  under  all  its 
aspects." 
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"Sucked  it  at  both  ends/'  said  the 
lunatic.  ''Take  another  giass  of  wine. 
You've  earned  it.  You  must  Une  your 
inside  with  velvet  if  you  are  going"  to 
pump  at  it  like  that  everj^  day.  Mon- 
sieur, the  wine  of  Vouvra}',  if  well  kept, 
is  downrig-ht  velvet." 

'•'Now,  what  do  you  think  of  it  all  ?  " 
said  Gaudissart,  emptying-  his  giass. 

"  It  is  very  fine,  ^ery  new,  very  use- 
ful ;  but  I  like  the  discounts  I  g-et  at  my 
Territorial  Bank,  Rue  des  Fosses-Mont- 
mart  re." 

"You  are  quite  rig-ht,  monsieur,"  an- 
swered Gaudissart ;  "  but  that  sort  of 
thing-  is  taken  and  retaken,  made  and 
remade,  every  day.  You  have  also  Yiy- 
pothecating"  banks  which  lend  upon  landed 
property  and  redeem  it  on  a  larg-e  scale. 
But  that  is  a  narrow  idea  compared  to 
our  system  of  consolidating"  hopes — con- 
solidating" hopes  !  coagrulating",  so  to  speak, 
the  aspirations  born  in  every  soul,  and  in- 
suring" the  realization  of  our  dreams.  It 
needed  our  epoch,  monsieur,  the  epoch  of 
transition — transition  and  prog"ress — " 

"Yes,  prog"ress,"  muttered  the  lunatic, 
with  his  giass  at  his  lips.  "  I  like  prog- 
ress. That  is  what  I've  told  them  many 
times — " 

"  The  '  Times ' !  "  cried  Gaudissart,  who 
did  not  catch  the  whole  sentence.  "  The 
'  Times  '  is  a  bad  newspaper.  If  3'ou  read 
that,  I  am  sorrj'-  for  you." 

"  The  newspaper  !  "  cried  Marg-aritis. 
"Of  course!  Wife!  wife!  where  is  the 
newspaper  ?  "  he  cried,  g"oing"  toward 
the  next   room. 

"  If  yoa  are  interested  in  newspa- 
pers," said  Gaudissart,  chang-ing"  his  at- 
tack, "we  are  sure  to  understand  each 
other." 

"  Yes ;  but  before  we  saj^  anything- 
about  that,  tell  me  what  you  think  of 
this  wine." 

"  Delicious  ! " 

"Then  let  us  finish  the  bottle."  The 
lunatic  poured  out  a  thimbleful  for  him- 
self and  filled  Gaudissart's  g"lass.  "Well, 
monsieur,  I  have  two  puncheons  left  of  the 
same  wine  ;  if  you  find  it  g-ood  we  can  come 
to  terms." 

"Exactly,"    said    Gaudissart.      "The 


fathers  of  the  Saint-Simonian  faith  have 
authorized  me  to  send  them  all  the  com- 
modities I —  But  allow  me  to  tell  you" 
about  their  noble  newspaper.  You,  who 
have  understood  the  whole  question  of 
insurance  so  thoroug-hly,  and  who  are, 
willing-  to  assist  my  work  in  this  dis- 
trict— " 

"Yes,"  said  Marg-aritis,  "if—" 

"  If  I  take  your  wine ;  I  understand 
perfecth^  Your  wine  is  very  g"ood,  mon- 
sieur ;  it  puts  the  stomach  in  a  perfect 
g"low." 

"They  make  champag"ne  out  of  it; 
there  is  a  man  from  Paris  who  com'es 
here  and  makes  it  in  Tours." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  monsieur.  The 
'  Globe,'  of  which  we  were  speaking- — " 

"Yes,  I've  g"one  over  it,"  said  Mar- 
g"aritis. 

"I  was  sure  of  it!"  exclaimed  Gau- 
dissart. "  Monsieur,  you  have  a  fine 
frontal  development ;  a  pate — excuse  the 
word — which  our  g"entlemen  call  horse- 
head.  There's  a  horse  element  in  the 
head  of  every  g-reat  man.  Genius  will 
make  itself  known  ;  but  sometimes  it  hap- 
pens that  g-reat  men,  in  spite  of  their 
g-ifts,  remain  obscure.  Such  was  very, 
nearly  the  case  with  Saint-Simon  ;  also 
with  Monsieur  Vico — a  strong-  man  just 
beg-inning-  to  shoot  up  ;  I  am  proud  of 
Vico.  Now,  here  we  enter  upon  the  new 
theory  and  formula  of  humanitj'.  At- 
tention, if  you  please." 

"Attention!"  said  the  fool,  falling- 
into  position. 

"  Man's  spoliation  of  man — by  which  I 
mean  bodies  of  men  living  upon  the  labor 
of  other  men — oug-ht  to  have  ceased  with 
the  coming  of  Christ,  I  say  Christ,  who 
was  sent  to  proclaim  the  equality  of  man 
in  the  sight  of  God.  But  what  is  the 
fact?  Equality  up  to  our  day  has  been 
an  ignus  fatuus',  a  chimera.  Saint-Simon 
has  arisen  as  the  complement  of  Christ ; 
as  the  modern  exponent  of  the  doctrine 
of  equality,  or  rather  of  its  practice,  for 
theory  has  served  its  time — " 

"Is  he  liberated?"  asked  the  lunatic. 

"Like  liberalism,  it  has  had  its  day. 
There  is  a  nobler  future  before  us  :  a  new 
faith,  free  labor,  free  growth,  free  pro- 
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duction,  individual  progress,  a  social  co- 
ordination in  which  each  man  shall  receive 
the  full  worth  of  his  individual  labor,  in 
which  no  man  shall  be  preyed  upon  b.y 
other  men  who,  without  capacity  of  their 
own,  compel  all  to  work  for  the  profit 
of  one.  From  this  comes  the  doctrine 
of—" 

"How  about  servants?"  demanded  the 
lunatic. 

''They  will  remain  servants  if  they 
have  no  capacity  beyond  it." 

''Then  what's  the  g-ood  of  your  doc- 
trine? " 

"  To  judg-e  of  this  doctrine,  monsieur, 
you  must  consider  it  from  a  hig-her  point 
of  view  :  you  must  take  a  g-eneral  survey 
of  humanity.  Here  we  come  to  the  the- 
ories of  Ballanche :  do  j'ou  know  his  Pa- 
lingenesis? " 

"I  am  fond  of  them,"  said  the  fool, 
who  thought  he  said  ices. 

"Good!"  returned  Gaudissart.  "Well, 
then,  if  the  paling-enistic  aspects  of  the 
successive  transformations  of  the  spirit- 
ualized globe  liave  struck,  stirred,  roused 
you,  then,  my  dear  sir,  the  '  Globe  '  news- 
paper— noble  name  which  proclaims  its 
hiission  —  the  '  Globe  '  is  an  organ,  a 
guide,  who  will  explain  to  you  with  the 
coming  of  each  day  the  conditions  un- 
der which  this  vast  political  and  moral 
change  will  be  eft'ected.  The  gentlemen 
who—" 

"  Do  they  drink  wine  ?  " 
"  Yes,  monsieur  ;  their  houses  are  kept 
up  in  the  hig-hest  style  ;    I  may  say,  in 
prophetic    style.      Superb    salons,    large 
receptions,  the  apex  of  social  life — " 

"Well,"  remarked  the  lunatic,  "the 
workmen  who  pull  things  down  want 
wine  as  much  as  those  who  put  things 
up." 

"  True,"  said  the  illustrious  Gaudissart, 
"  and  all  the  more,  monsieur,  when  they 
pull  down  with  one  hand  and  build  up 
with  the  other,  like  the  apostles  of  the 
^  Globe.'  " 

'•  They  want  good  wine  ;  Head  of  Vou- 
vray,  two  puncheons,  three  hundred  bot- 
tles, only  one   hundred  francs  —  a  mere 
trifle  !" 
•      "  How  much  is  that  a  bottle  ?  "    said 


Gaudissart,  calculating.  "  Let  me  see  ; 
there's  the  freight  and  the  duty — it  will 
come  to  about  seven  sous.  Why,  it 
wouldn't  be  a  bad  thing* :  they  g"ive  more 
for  worse  wines — (Good  !  I've  g^ot  him  !  " 
thought  Gaudissart,  "  he  wants  to  sell 
me  wine  which  I  want ;  I'll  master  him) 
— Well,  monsieur,"  he  continued,  "  those 
who  arg"ue  usually  come  to  an  ag-ree- 
ment.  Let  us  be  frank  with  each  oth- 
er. You  have  great  influence  in  this 
district — " 

"I  should  think  so!"  said  the  mad- 
man ;  "I  am  the  Head  of  Vouvray  !  " 

'•  Well,  I  see  that  you  thoroughly  com- 
prehend the  insurance  of  intellectual  capi- 
tal—" 

"Thoroughly!" 

" — and  that  you  have  measured  the  full 
importance  of  the  '  Globe  ' — " 

"Twice;  on  foot." 

Gaudissart  was  listening-  to  himself  and 
not  to  his  hearer. 

'•'  Therefore,  in  view  of  your  circum- 
stances and  of  youY  age,  I  quite  under- 
stand that  you  have  no  need  of  insurance 
for  yourself ;  but,  monsieur,  you  might 
induce  others  to  insure,  either  because 
of  their  inherent  qualities  which  need  de- 
velopment, or  for  the  protection  of  their 
families  against  a  precarious  future. 
Now,  if  you  will  subscribe  to  the  '  Globe,' 
and  give  me  your  personal  assistance  in 
this  district  on  behalf  of  insurance,  es- 
pecially life  annuity — for  the  provinces 
are  much  attached  to  annuities —  Well, 
if  you  will  do  this,  then  we  can  come  to 
an  understanding-  about  the  wine.  Will 
you  take  the  '  Globe '?  " 

"I  stand  on  the  globe." 

"  Will  you  advance  its  interests  in  this 
district  ?  " 

"  I  advance." 

"And?" 

"  And—" 

"  And  I — but  you  do  subscribe,  don't 
you,  to  the  '  Globe  '  ?  " 

"  The  globe,  good  thing-,  annuit^^"  said 
the  lunatic. 

"  Annuit3%  monsieur  ? — ah,  I  see  !  yes, 
you  are  right :  it  is  full  of  life,  vigor,  in- 
tellect, science — absolutel}'  crammed  with 
science — well  printed,  clear  type,  well  set 
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up;  what  I  call  'good  nap.'  None  of 
your  blotched  stuff,  cotton  and  wool, 
trumperj^ ;  flimsy  rubbish  that  rips  if 
you  look  at  it.  It  is  deep ;  it  states 
questions  on  which  you  can  meditate 
at  3^our  leisure ;  it  is  the  very  thing-  to 
make  time  pass  agreeabl}''  in  the  coun- 
try." 

"  That  suits  me,"  said  the  lunatic. 

'•'  And  it  only  costs  a  trifle  —  eighty 
francs." 

'•  That  won't  suit  me,"  answered  the 
lunatic. 

"  Monsieur  I  "  cried  Gaudissart,  ''of 
course  you  have  got  gTandchildren  ? 
There's  the  '  Children's  Journal ; '  that 
only  costs  seven  francs  a  year." 

"  Yevy  good  ;  take  vay  wine,  and  I  will 
subscribe  to  the  'Children.'  That  suits 
me  very  well :  a  fine  idea  I  intellectual 
product,  child.  That's  man  living  upon 
man,  hein  ?  " 

"You've  hit  it,  monsieur,"  said  Gau- 
dissart. 

'•'  I've  hit  it !  " 

"  You  consent  to  push  me  in  the  dis- 
trict ?  " 

"In  the  district." 

"  I  have  your  approbation  ?  " 

"  You  have  it." 

"Well,  then,  monsieur,  I  take  yowc 
wine  at  a  hundred  francs — " 

"No,  no  !  hundred  and  ten — " 

"Monsieur!  A  hundred  and  ten  for 
the  compam",  but  a  hundred  to  me.  I 
enable  you  to  make  a  sale ;  3^ou  owe  me  a 
commission." 

"  Charge  'em  a  hundred  and  twenty ; 
that's  plenty,"  said  the  fool. 

"  That's  a\hy me  !  " 

"About  the  wine — " 

"  Better  and  better  !  why,  j^ou  are  a 
poet." 

"I  am  a  poet,"  said  the  fool.  "  Come 
out  and  see  my  vineyards." 

"  Wilhngly,  the  wine  is  getting  into 
my  head,"  said  the  illustrious  Gaudis- 
sart, following  Monsieur  Margaritis,  who 
marched  him  from  row  to  row  and  hil- 
lock to  hillock  among  the  vines.  The 
three  ladies  and  Monsieur  Vernier,  left  to 
themselves,  went  off  into  fits  of  laughter 
as  they  watched  the  traveler  and  the  lu- 


natic discussing,  g-esticulating,  stopping 
short,  resuming  their  walk,  and  talking 
vehemently. 

"  I  wish  the  good-man  hadn't  carried 
him  oftV'  said  Vernier. 

Finally  the  pair  returned,  walking  with 
the  eager  step  of  men  who  were  in  haste 
to  finish  up  a  matter  of  business. 

"  He  has  got  the  better  of  the  Parisian, 
damn  him  !  "  cried  Vernier. 

And  so  it  was.  To  the  huge  delight  of 
the  lunatic  our  illustrious  Gaudissart  sat 
down  at  a  card-table  and  wrote  an  order 
for  the  deliver}''  of  the  tAvo  casks  of  wine. 
Margaritis,  having  carefully  read  it  over, 
counted  out  seven  francs  for  his  subscrip- 
tion to  the  "Children's  Journal"  and 
gave  them  to  the  traveler. 

"Adieu  until  to-morrow,  monsieur,'* 
said  Gaudissart,  twisting  his  watch-key. 
"I  shall  have  the  honor  to  call  for  3'ou 
to-morrow.  Meantime,  send  the  wine  at 
once  to  Paris  to  the  address  I  have  given 
you,  and  the  price  will  be  remitted  imme- 
diately." 

Gaudissart,  however,  was  a  Norman, 
and  he  had  no  idea  of  making  any  agree- 
inent  which  was  not  reciprocal.  He  there- 
fore required  his  promised  supporter  to 
sign  a  bond  (which  .  the  lunatic  carefully 
read  over)  to  deliver  two  puncheons  of  the 
wine  called  "  Head  of  Vouvray,"  vine^^ard 
of  Margaritis. 

This  done,  the  illustrious  Gaudissart 
departed  in  high  feather,  humming,  as  he 
skipped  lightly  along — 

"  The  King  of  the  South, 
He  burned  his  mouth,"  etc. 


V. 


The  illustrious  Gaudissart  returned  to 
the  "Golden  Sun,"  where  he  naturally  con- 
versed with  the  landlord  while  waiting 
for  dinner.  Mitouflet  was  an  old  soldier, 
guilelessly  craft}^,  like  the  peasantry  of 
the  Loire ;  he  never  laughed  at  a  jest, 
but  took  it  with  the  gravit}^  of  a  man 
accustomed  to  the  roar  of  cannon  and  to 
make  his  own  jokes  under  arms. 
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"  You  have  some  very  strong--minded 
people  here,"  said  Gaudissart,  leaning- 
ag-ainst  the  door-post  and  lighting-  his 
cig-ar  at  Mitouflet's  pipe. 

"How  do  3'ou  mean?"  asked  Mitou- 
flet. 

"  I  mean  people  who  are  roug-h-shod  on 
political  and  financial  ideas." 

''Whom  have  you  seen?  if  I  may  ask 
without  indiscretion,"  said  the  landlord 
innocently,  expectorating-  after  the  adroit 
and  periodical  fashion  of  smokers. 

"  A  fine,  energetic  fellow,  named  Mar- 
g-aritis." 

Mitouflet  cast  two  g-lances  in  succession 
at  his  g-uest  which  were  expressive  of 
chilling-  irony. 

"  Ma}''  be ;  the  good-man  knows  a  deal. 
He  knows  too  much  for  other  folks  who 
can't  alwaj's  understand  him." 

''  I  can  believe  it,  for  he  thoroughly 
comprehends  the  abstruse  principles  of 
finance." 

^'Yes,"  said  the  innkeeper,  ''and  for 
Tn.y  part,  I  ain  sorry  he  is  a  lunatic." 

"A  lunatic!    What  do  you  moan?" 

"Well,  crazy — cracked,  as  people  are 
when  they  are  insane,"  answered  Mitou- 
flet. "  But  he  is  not  dang-erous  ;  his 
wife  takes  care  of  him.  Have  3'ou 
been  arg-uing  with  him  ?  "  added  the 
pitiless  landlord  ;  "  that  must  have 
been  funny ! " 

"  Funny  !"  cried  Gaudissart.  "  Funny  ! 
Then  your  Monsieur  Vernier  has  been 
making-  fun  of  me  !  " 

"  Did  he  send  you  there  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"Wife  !  wife  !  come  here  and  listen. 
If  Monsieur  Vernier  didn't  take  it  iuto 
his  head  to  send  this  g-entleman  to  talk 
to  Marg-aritis ! " 

"  What  in  the  world  did  you  say  to 
each  other,  my  dear,  good  monsieur?" 
said  the  wife.     "  Why,  he's  crazj"- !  " 

"He  sold  me  two  casks  of  wine." 

"  Did  3'ou  buy  them  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"But  that  is  his  delusion ;  he  thinks  he 
sells  his  wine,  and  he  hasn't  any." 

"Ha!"  snorted  the  traveler,  "then 
I'll  go  straight  to  Monsieur  Vernier  and 
thank  him." 


And  Gaudissart  departed,  boiling-  over 
with  rage,  to  shake  the  ex-dyer,  whom  he 
found  in  his  salon,  laughing-  with  a  com- 
pany of  friends  to  whom  he  had  already 
recounted  the  tale. 

"Monsieur,"  said  the  prince  of  trav- 
elers, darting-  a  savage  g-lance  at  his 
enemy,  "you  are  a  scoundrel  and  a 
blackg-uard  ;  and  under  pain  of  being- 
thoug-ht  a  turnkey — a  species  of  being-  far 
below  a  g-alley-slave — you  will  give  me 
satisfaction  for  the  insult  you  dared  to 
offer  me  in  sending-  me  to  a  man  whom 
you  knew  to  be  a  lunatic  !  Do  j^ou  hear 
me,  Monsieur  Vernier,  dj^er?" 

Such  was  the  harangue  which  Gaudis- 
sart prepared  as  he  went  along-,  as  a 
trag-edian  makes  ready  for  his  entrance 
on  the  scene. 

"  What !  "  cried  Vernier,  delig-hted  at 
the  presence  of  an  audience,  "  do  you 
think  we  have  no  right  to  make  fun  of  a 
man  who  conies  here,  bag*  and  bagg-age, 
and  demands  that  we  hand  over  our  prop- 
erty, because,  forsooth,  he  is  pleased  to 
call  us  g-reat  men,  painters,  artists,  poets 
— mixing-  us  up  g-ratuitoush^  with  a  set  of 
fools  who  have  neither  house  nor  home, 
nor  sous  nor  sense  ?  Why  should  we  put 
up  with  a  rascal  who  comes  here  and 
wants  us  to  feather  his  nest,  by  sub- 
scribing- to  a  newspaper  which  preaches 
a  new  religion  whose  first  doctrine  is,  if 
3'^ou  please,  that  we  are  not  to  inherit 
from  our  fathers  and  mothers  ?  On  my 
sacred  word  of  honor,  Pere  Marg-aritis 
said  things  a  great  deal  more  sensible. 
And  now,  what  are  you  complaining 
about  ?  You  and  Margaritis  seemed  to 
understand  each  other.  The  gentlemen 
here  present  can  testify  that  if  you  had 
talked  to  the  whole  canton  you  couldn't 
have  been  as  well  understood." 

"  That's  all  very  well  for  you  to  say : 
but  I  have  been  insulted,  monsieur,  and  J 
demand  satisfaction  ! " 

"Very  good,  monsieur!  consider  your- 
self insulted,  if  you  like.  I  shall  not  give 
3'ou  satisfaction,  because  there  is  neither 
rhyme  nor  reason  nor  satisfaction  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  business.  What  an 
absurd  fool  he  is,  to  be  sure  !  " 

At  these  words  Gaudissart  flew  at  the 


Gaudissaet. 

'  On  seeing  him  everybody  would  say:  '  Ah  1  there's 
the  illustrious  Gaudissart.'  " 
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dyer  to  give  him  a  slap  on  the  face,  hut 
the  hstening-  crowd  rushed  between  them, 
so  that  the  illustrious  traveler  only  con- 
trived to  knock  off  the  wig-  of  his  enemy, 
which  fell  on  the  head  of  Mademoiselle 
Clara  Vernier. 

''If  you  are  not  satisfied,  monsieur,"' 
he  said,  ''I  shall  be  at  the  '  Golden  Sun,' 
until  to-morrow  morning",  and  you  will 
find  me  ready  to  show  you  what  it  means 
to  give  satisfaction.  I  fought  in  Jul}^, 
monsieur." 

"And  you  shall  Qght  in  Vouvray," 
answered  the  dyer ;  "  and  what  is  more, 
you  shall  sta^'^  here  longer  than  you 
imagine." 

Gaudissart  marched  off,  turning  over 
in  his -mind  this  prophetic  remark,  which 
seemed  to  him  full  of  sinister  portent. 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life  the  prince  of 
travelers  did  not  dine  jovially.  The  whole 
town  of  Vouvray  was  put  in  a  ferment 
about  the  "affair"  between  Monsieur 
Vernier  and  the  apostle  of  Saint-Simon- 
ism.  Never  before  had  the  tragic  event 
of  a  duel  been  so  much  as  heard  of  in 
that  benign  and  happ3^  valley' . 

"Monsieur  Mitoufiet,  I  am  to  fight  to- 
morrow with  Monsieur  Vernier,"  said 
Gaudissart  to  his  landlord.  "I  know  no 
one  here  :  will  you  be  my  second  ?  " 

"  Willingly,"  said  the  host. 

Gaudissart  had  scarcely  finished  his 
dinner  before  Madame  Fontanieu  and  the 
assistant-mayor  of  Vouvra^y  came  to  the 
"Golden  Sun"  and  took  Mitoufiet  aside. 
They  told  him  it  would  be  a  painful  and 
injurious  thing  to  the  whole  canton  if  a 
violent  death  were  the  result  of  this  affair; 
they  represented  the  pitiable  distress  of 
Madame  Vernier,  and  conjured  him  to 
find  some  way  to  arrang-e  matters  and 
save  the  credit  of  the  district. 

"I  take  it  all  upon  myself,"  said  tlie 
sagacious  landlord. 

In  the  evening  he  went  up  to  the 
traveler's  room  carrying  pens,  ink,  and 
paper. 

"What  have  you  got  there?"  asked 
Gaudissart. 

"  If  you  are  going  to  fight  to-morrow," 
answered  Mitoufiet,  "  you  had  better  make 
some  settlement  of  your  affairs  ;  and  per- 


haps you  have  letters  to  write — we  all 
have  beings  who  are  dear  to  us.  Writing 
doesn't  kill,  you  knov/.  Are  you  a  good 
swordsman  ?  Would  you  like  to  get  yoMV 
hand  in?     I  have  some  foils." 

"Yes,  gladly." 

Mitoufiet  returned  with  the  foils  and 
masks. 

"Now,  then,  let  us  see  what  you  can 
do." 

The  pair  put  themselves  on  guard. 
Mitoufiet,  with  his  former  prowess  as 
grenadier  of  the  guard,  made  sixty-two 
passes  at  Gaudissart,  pushed  him  about 
right  and  left,  and  finally  pinned  him  up 
against  the  wall. 

"The  deuce!  you  are  strong,"  said 
Gaudissart,  out  of  breath. 

"  Monsieur  Vernier  is  stronger  than 
I  am." 

"  The  devil  !  Damn  it,  I  shall  fight 
with  pistols." 

"  I  advise  you  to  do  so  ;  because,  if  yow 
take  large  holster  pistols  and  load  them 
up  to  their  muzzles,  you  can't  risk  an^'^- 
thing.  They  are  sure  to  fire  wide  of  the 
mark,  and  both  parties  can  retire  from 
the  field  with  honor.  Let  me  manage  all 
that.  Hein !  sapristi,  two  brave  men 
would  be  arrant  fools  to  kill  each  other 
for  a  joke." 

"  Are  you  sure  the  pistols  will  carry 
wide  enough  ?  I  should  be  sorry  to  kill 
the  man,  after  all,"  said  Gaudissart. 

"  Sleep  in  peace,"  answered  Mitoufiet, 
departing. 

The  next  morning  the  two  adversaries, 
more  or  less  pale,  met  beside  the  bridge 
of  La  Cise.  The  brave  Vernier  came  near 
shooting  a  cow  which  was  peaceably  feed- 
ing by  the  roadside. 

"  Ah,  you  fired  in  the  air  I  "  cried  Gau- 
dissart. 

At  tliese  words  the  enemies  embraced. 

"Monsieur,"  said  the  traveler,  "your 
joke  was  rather  rough,  but  it  was  a  good 
one  for  all  that.  I  am  sorry  I  apostro- 
phized you  :  I  was  excited.  I  regard 
you  as  a  man  of  honor." 

"  Monsieur,  we  take  twenty  subscrip- 
tions to  the  '  Children's  Journal,'  "  replied 
the  dyer,  still  pale. 

"That    being    so,"    said     Gaudissart, 
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"  -wYij  shouldn't  we  all  breakfast  to- 
g-ether ?  Men  who  fight  are  alwaj^s  the 
ones  to  come  to  a  good  understand- 
ing:-" 

'•Monsieur  Mitouflet/'*  said  Gaudissart 
on  his  return  to  the  inn,  "of  course  you 
have  got  a  slieriff's  officer  here  ?  '' 

'•'What  for?" 

"  I  want  to  send  a  summons  to  my  good 
friend  Margaritis  to  deliver  the  two  casks 
of  Avine." 

"  But  he  has  not  got  them,"  said  Ver- 
nier. 

'•'  No  matter  for  that ;  the  affair  can 
be  arranged  by  the  payment  of  an  in- 
demnitj^  I  won't  have  it  said  that 
Vouvray  outwitted  the  illustrious  Gau- 
dissart." 

Madame  Margaritis,  alarmed  at  the 
prospect  of  a  suit  in  which  the  plaintiff 
would  certainly  win  his  case,  brought 
thirty  francs  to  the  placable    traveler, 


who  thereupon  considered  himself  quits 
with  the  happiest  region  of  sunny  France 
— a  region  which  is  also,  we  must  add,  the 
most  recalcitrant  to  new  and  progressive 
ideas. 

On  returning  from  his  trip  through  the 
southern  departments,  the  illustrious  Gau- 
dissart occupied  the  coupe  of  a  diligence, 
where  he  met  a  young  man  to  whom,  as 
they  journeyed  between  Angouleme  and 
Paris,  he  deigned  to  explain  the  enigmas 
of  life,  taking  him,  apparently,  for  an  in- 
fant. 

As  they  passed  Vouvray  the  young  man 
exclaimed,  "  What  a  fine  site  !  " 

"  Yes,  monsieur,"  said  Gaudissart,  "but 
not  habitable  on  account  of  the  people. 
You  get  into  duels  every  day.  Wh}'',  it 
is  not  three  months  since  I  fought  one 
just  there,"  pointing  to  the  bridge  of  La 
Cise,  "  with  a  damned  dyer  ;  but  I  made 
an  end  of  him — he  bit  the  dust !  " 
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To  be  able  to  sell,  to  be  willing"  to  sell, 
and  to  sell !  The  public  little  suspects 
how  much  grandeur  Paris  owes  to  these 
three  aspects  of  the  same  problem. 

The  brilliance  of  the  shops,  as  rich  as 
the  salons  of  the  nobility  before  1789  ;  the 
splendor  of  the  cafes,  which  often  eclipses, 
and  very  easily,  that  of  the  Neo-Versailles; 
the  poem  of  the  window  shows  demolished 
ever,y  nig'ht  and  built  up  again  ever}'  morn- 
ing* ;  the  elegance  and  g-race  of  the  3'oung 
men  in  communication  with  the  fair  pur- 
chasers ;  the  seductive  phj^siog^nomies  and 
the  dresses  of  the  3^oung  girls  who  are 
to  attract  the  male  buyers ;  and  finally, 
nowadays,  the  depths,  the  immense  space, 
and  the  Babylonian  luxury  of  the  g'alleries 
in  which  the  shop-keepers  monopoUze  par- 
ticular trades  by  combining-  them — all  this 
is  nothing" !  As  yet  it  is  only  a  question 
of  pleasing"  the  most  insatiable  and  the 
most  sated  organ  which  has  been  de- 
veloped in  man  since  the  daj^s  of  Roman 
society,  and  whose  avidity'-  has  become 
unbounded— thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the 
most  refined  civilization.  This  organ  is 
the  eye  of  the  Parisians  !  This  eye  con- 
sumes a  hundred  thousand  francs'  worth 
of  fireworks,  variegated  g-lass  palaces  two 
kilometres  long-  by  sixty  feet  hig-h,  fairy 
pieces  at  fourteen  theaters  every  evening-, 
ever-changing'  panoramas,  continual  ex- 
hibitions of  chefs-d'oeuvre,  worlds  of 
g"rief  and  universes  of  joy  walking-  about 
on  the  boulevards  or  wandering"  in  the 
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streets,  encyclopedias  of  rags  at  the  car- 
naval,  twentj'  illustrated  works  a  year,  a 
thousand  caricatures,  ten  thousand  vig"- 
nettes,  lithog"raphs,  and  eng"raving"s. 
This  eye  burns  fifteen  thousand  francs' 
worth  of  gas  every  evening" ;  in  short,  to 
satisfy'-  it,  the  city  of  Paris  annually  ex- 
pends several  millions  in  fine  sites  and 
plantations.  And  still  this  is  nothing";  it 
is  only  the  material  side  of  the  question. 
Yes,  to  us,  all  this  is  a  trifle  in  comparison 
with  the  efforts  of  skill,  the  stratagems 
worthy  of  Moliere,  employed  hy  the  sixty 
thousand  shopmen  and  the  fifty  thousand 
shop-g-irls,  who  fasten  on  to  the  purse  of 
the  purchasers,  like  the  thousands  of  little 
fishes  on  to  the  pieces  of  bread  which  float 
on  the  waters  of  the  Seine. 

The  stationary  Gaudissart  is  at  least 
equal  in  ability,  in  art,  in  mockery,  and 
in  philosophy,  to  the  illustrious  bag"man 
who  has  become  the  type  of  his  tribe. 
Out  of  his  shop  and  his  business,  he  is 
like  a  balloon  without  g-as.  He  derives 
his  faculties  only  from  the  g"Oods  around 
him  ;  like  the  actor,  he  is  only  sublime  on 
the  stag-e.  Although  the  French  shop- 
man is  relatively  better  informed  than  the 
other  shopmen  of  Europe ;  althoug-h  he 
can  at  least  talk  about  asphalte,  the  bal 
Mobile,  the  polka,  literature,  illustrated 
books,  railways,  politics,  the  Chambers, 
and  revolution,  he  is  excessively  stupid 
when  he  leaves  his  shop-board,  his  yard 
measure,  and  his  graces  to  order ;  but 
there,  at  the  edg"e  of  the  counter,  the 
words  on  his  lips,  his  eye  on  the  customer, 
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the  shawl  in  his  hand,  he  eclipses  the 
great  Tallej^rand.  He  has  more  wit  than 
Desaugiers,  more  tact  than  Cleopatra; 
he  is  equal  to  Monrose  multiplied  by  Mo- 
liere.  At  home,  Talleyrand  would  have 
imposed  on  Gaudissart ;  but,  in  his  shop, 
Gaudissart  would  have  taken  in  Talley- 
rand. 

Let  me  explain  this  paradox  by  a  fact. 

Two  lovely  duchesses  were  prattling-  by 
the  side  of  this  illustrious  prince.  They 
wanted  a  bracelet.  They  were  expecting, 
from  the  most  celebrated  jeweler's  in 
Paris,  a  shopman  and  some  bracelets. 
A  Gaudissart  arrives,  furnished  witli 
three  bracelets — three  marvels — between 
which  the  two  women  hesitate.  To 
choose  there  must  be  a  flash  of  intui- 
tion !  Do  3^ou  hesitate?.  All  is  said. 
You  are  mistaken.  Taste  never  has  two 
inspirations.  At  last,  after  ten  minutes, 
the  prince  is  consulted.  He  sees  the  two 
duchesses  strug-gling  with  the  thousand 
facets  of  uncertainty  between  the  two 
most  stjdish  of  the  jewels  —  for  one  of 
them  had  been  put  aside  at  first  sight. 
The  prince  does  not  leave  off  reading — 
he  does  not  look  at  the  bracelets ;  he  ex- 
amines this  shopman.  ''Which  would 
you  choose  for^^our  sweetheart  ?"  he  asks 
him.  The  young*  man  points  out  one  of 
the  jewels.  "  In  that  case,  take  the  other. 
You  will  insure  the  happiness  of  two 
women,"  says  the  most  astute  of  modern 
diplomatists.  "And  you,  young-  man, 
make  your  sweetheart  happy  in  my 
name."  The  two  pretty  women  smile, 
and  the  shopman  retires,  as  much  flat- 
tered by  the  present  the  prince  has  just 
made  him  as  b^'  the  good  opinion  he  en- 
tertains of  him. 

A  lady  gets  out  of  her  brilliant  carriage, 
stopped  in  the  Rue  Vivienne^  before  one 
of  those  sumptuous  shops  where  they  sell 
.shawls.  She  is  accompanied  by  another 
lady.  Women  almost  always  g-o  in 
couples  on  this  sort  of  expedition.  They 
all,  in  like  cases,  g'o  through  ten  shops 
before  making-  up  their  minds  ;  and,  in 
the  intervals  between  one  and  the  other, 
they  laugh  at  the  little  comedy  g-ot  up  for 
them  by  the  shopmen.  Let  us  exam- 
ine which  plays  his  or  her  part  best,  the 


buj^er  or  the  seller — ^which  of  the  two  g-ets 
the  best  of  it  in  this  little  vaudeville. 

When  we  have  to  paint  the  greatest 
achievement  of  Parisian  commerce,  the 
sale,  we  must  condense  the  subject  and 
produce  a  type.  Now,  in  this  respect,  a 
shawl  or  a  chatelaine  of  a  thousand  crowns 
will  cause  more  emotions  than  a  piece  of 
cambric  or  a  dress  of  ihree  hundred 
francs.  But,  O  foreigners  of  the  two 
worlds  !  if  you  happen  to  read  this  physi- 
ology of  the  bill  to  paj'-,  know  that  this 
scene  is  played  in  all  the  drapers'  shops 
over  a  barege  at  two  francs  or  a  printed 
muslin  at  four  francs  a  3'ard. 

How  should  you  be  on  jonr  g-uard, 
princesses  or  commoners,  ag-ainst  the 
good-looking",  rosy  young-  man,  with 
down^"  and  peach-colored  cheeks,  with 
truthful  eyes,  dressed  nearl^^  as  well  as 
your — your — cousin,  and  endowed  with  a 
voice  as  soft  as  the  fabric  he  spreads  be- 
fore 3'^ou  ?  There  are  three  or  four  in  that 
style:  one  with  black  eyes,  and  decided 
mien,  who  says,  ''There!"  Avith  an  im- 
perious air ;  another  with  blue  ej'es  and 
timid  ways,  with  soft  speech,  of  whom 
you  saj^,  "Poor  boy!  he  was  not  born 
for  business ;  "  one,  light  chestnut,  with 
laughing  yellow  eyes,  pleasing-  address, 
and  endowed  with  Southern  activity  and 
gayety ;  another  tawny  red,  with  a  fan- 
shaped  beard,  stiff  as  a  Methodist,  severe, 
imposing-,  with  an  irresistible  necktie,  and 
brief  of  speech. 

These  different  species  of  shopmen,  which 
correspond  with  the  principal  varieties  of 
women,  are  the  arms  of  their  master — a 
big  fellow,  with  a  broad  face,  a  bald  fore- 
head, a  ministerial  deputy's  corporation, 
sometimes  decorated  with  the  Legion  of 
Honor  for  having  maintained  the  supe- 
riority of  French  trade,  presenting"  an 
outline  of  satisfactory  rotundity,  having- 
a  wife,  children,  a  country  house,  and  an 
account  at  his  banker's.  This  personage 
descends  into  the  arena  after  the  manner 
of  a  Deus  ex  machina,  when  the  plot  be- 
comes too  complicated  and  requires  a  sud- 
den denouement.  Thus  the  women  are 
surrounded  with  g-ood  nature,  withj^outh, 
with  cajoleries,  with  smiles,  with  jests, 
with  everything-  that  civilized  humanity 
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offers  most  simple  and  most  deceitful,  the 
whole  arrang^ed  in  shades  to  suit  all  tastes. 

A  word  upon  the  natural  effect  of  optics, 
architecture,  and  decoration ;  a  word 
short,  sharp,  and  terrible ;  a  word  which 
is  history  written  on  the  spot.  The  book 
in  which  you  read  this  instructive  page  is 
sold  at  No.  76,  Rue  de  Richelieu,  in  an 
elegant  shop,  white  and  g"old,  hung-  with 
red  velvets,  which  possessed  a  room  on 
the  entresol  (mezzanine  floor)  upon  which 
the  light  came  full  from  the  Rue  de  Menars, 
and  came  as  it  does  to  a  painter,  pure, 
clear,  and  always  equal.  What  flaneur 
has  not  admired  the  Persian,  that  Asian 
king  who  struts  at  the  angle  of  the  Rue 
de  la  Bourse  and  the  Rue  de  Richelieu, 
charg-ed  to  tell  urhi  et  orhi,  "  I  reign 
more  quietly  here  than  at  Lahore."  In 
five  hundred  3^ears,  this  figure  at  the  cor- 
ner of  two  streets  might,  without  this 
immortal  analysis,  occupy  the  archseolo- 
g-ists,  and  be  the  subject  of  volumes  in 
quarto  with  engravings,  like  that  of  Mon- 
sieur Quatreuieu  ou  the  Olympian  Jupi- 
ter, in  which  it  was  demonstrated  that 
Napoleon  had  somehow  been  a  sophi  in 
some  Oriental  country  before  being-  em- 
peror of  the  French.  Well,  this  rich  ware- 
house laid  siege  to  this  poor  little  entre- 
sol j  and,  by  force  of  bank-notes,  it  got 
possession  of  it.  The  Comedie  Humaine 
had  to  give  wa}""  to  the  Comedy  of  Cache- 
mires.  The  Persian  sacrificed  some  of  the 
diamonds  of  his  crown  to  obtain  the  nec- 
essary daylig-ht.  This  ray  of  sunlig-ht 
increased  the  sale  cent  per  cent,  by  its  in- 
fluence on  the  effect  of  color.  It  brings 
out  in  relief  the  seductions  of  the  shawls  ; 
it  is  an  irresistible  light ;  it  is  a  g"olden 
ray.  From  this  fact,  judge  of  the  scenic 
effect  in  all  the  shops  in  Paris  ! 

Let  us  return  to  the  young*  men,  to  the 
decorated  man  of  fort^"-  received  b^'  the 
Idng-  of  the  French  at  bis  table,  to  the 
head  shopman  Avith  red  beard  and  auto- 
cratic air.  These  veteran  Gaudissarts 
have  matched  themselves  against  a  thou- 
sand caprices  a  week  ;  they  know  all  the 
vibrations  of  the  cachemire  chord  in  the 
feminine  heart.  When  a  lorette,  a  re- 
spectable lady,  a  young  mother  of  a  fam- 
ily, a  lionne,  a  duchess,  a  good  house- 


wife, a  brazen  dancer,  an  innocent  girl,  or 
a  too  innocent  foreigner  present  them- 
selves, each  of  them  is  immediately  ana- 
lyzed by  these  seven  or  eight  men,  who 
have  studied  her  from  the  moment  she 
put  her  hand  on  the  cane  handle  of  the 
shop  door,  and  who  are  stationed  at  the 
windows,  at  the  counter,  at  the  door,  in  a 
corner,  in  the  middle  of  the  shop,  appar- 
ently contemplating  the  joys  of  a  festive 
Sunday.  On  looking-  at  them  you  even 
ask  yourself,  What  can  the}-  be  thinking- 
about  ?  A  Avoman's  purse,  her  desires, 
her  intentions,  her  fancies,  are  more  thor- 
oughly^ hauled  over  in  a  moment  than  a 
suspected  carriage  is  hauled  over  at  the 
frontier  b}'  the  custom-house  officers  in 
seven -quarters  of  an  hour. 

These  intelligent  fellows,  serious  as  a 
heavy  father,  have  seen  everything-:  the 
details  of  the  costume,  an  invisible  stain 
of  mud  on  the  boot,  an  old-fashioned  stj'le, 
a  bonnet-string-  dirty  or  in  bad  taste,  the 
cut  and  making-  of  the  dress,  the  newness 
of  the  gloves,  the  dress  cut  out  by  the 
intellig-ent  scissors  of  Victorine  IV.,  the 
jewehy  of  Froment-Meurice,  the  fasliion- 
able  bauble — in  short,  everything-  about  a 
woman  which  could  betray  her  rank,  her 
fortune,  and  her  character.  Tremble  ! 
Never  is  this  Sanhedrim  of  Gaudissarts 
presided  over  by  the  master  mistaken. 
Then  the  ideas  of  each  one  are  trans- 
mitted from  one  to  the  other  with  tele- 
g-raphic  rapidity,  by  looks,  by  nervous 
twitches,  by  smiles,  b}^  movements  of  the 
lips,  which,  on  observing-  them,  you  would 
liken  to  the  sudden  lig-hting  up  of  the 
g-rand  avenue  of  the  Champs  Elysees, 
when  the  g-as  flies  from  lamp  to  lamp, 
just  as  this  idea  lig-hts  up  the  eyeballs 
from  shopman  to  shopman. 

And  immediately,  if  it  is  an  Englishwo- 
man, the  serious  Gaudissart,  mysterious 
and  irresistible,  advances  like  a  romantic 
character  of  Lord  B^a^on's. 

If  it  is  a  shopkeeper,  they  send  her  the 
oldest  of  the  shopmen.  He  shows  her  a 
hundred  shawls  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour ; 
he  bewilders  her  with  colors  and  patterns ; 
he  unfolds  her  as  many  shawls  as  a  kite 
describes  circles  over  a  rabbit ;  and,  at 
the  end  of  half  an  hour,  the  worthy  wo- 
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man,  thoroughly  muddled  and  not  know- 
ing which  to  choose,  refers  it  to  the 
shopman,  who  puts  her  between  the  two 
horns  of  this  dilemma  and  the  equal  at- 
tractions of  two  shawls  :  "  This  one,  ma- 
dame,  is  very  becoming- — it  is  applegreen, 
the  fashionable  color ;  but  the  fashion 
changes;  while  this  one"'  (the  black  or 
the  white,  the  sale  of  which  is  urgent) 
"  you  will  never  see  the  end  of,  and  it  can 
be  worn  with  any  dress." 

This  is  the  A  B  C  of  the  trade. 

*'You  would  never  believe  how  much 
eloquence  is  required  in  this  beast  of  a  bus- 
iness," said  the  first  Gaudissart  of  the 
establishment,  recently,  while  talking  to 
two  of  his  friends,  Duronceret  and  Bixiou, 
who  had  come  to  buy  a  shawl,  leaving 
the  choice  to  him.  '-'Look  here,  you  are 
discreet  artists  ;  I  can  talk  to  you  about 
the  tricks  of  our  principal,  Avho  is,  cer- 
tainly'-, the  cleverest  man  I  ever  saw.  I 
don't  saj^  as  a  manufacturer— Monsieur 
Fritot  is  the  first — but  as  a  salesman  he 
invented  the  Selim  shawl,  a  shawl  ivJiich 
is  not  to  be  sold,  and  which  we  alwaj's 
sell.  We  keep  in  a  cedar  box,  very  plain, 
but  lined  with  satin,  a  shawl  worth  five 
or  six  hundred  francs,  one  of  the  shawls 
sent  by  Selim  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 
This  shawl  is  our  imperial  guard  :  we 
bring  it  forward  when  the  case  is  des- 
perate;  it  sells  and  never  dies." 

At  this  moment,  an  Englishwoman 
descended  from  her  hired  cari-iage,  and 
appeared  in  the  perfection  of  the  phlegm 
peculiar  to  England  and  all  its  produc- 
tions supposed  to  be  animated.  You 
would  have  said,  the  statue  of  the  Com- 
mander walking  with  certain  jerks— of 
an  awkwardness  manufactured  at  Lon- 
don in  ever}-^  family  with  a  national  par- 
ticularity. 

"The  Englishwoman,"  whispered  he  in 
Bixiou's  ear,  "  is  our  battle  of  Waterloo. 
We  have  women  who  slip  through  our 
fingers  like  eels — we  catch  them  again  on 
the  stairs  ;  lorettes  who  humbug  us — we 
laugh  with  them,  we  get  hold  of  them 
by  credit ;  undecipherable  foreigners  who 
have  several  shawls  taken  home  for  them, 
and  with  whom  we  get  on  by  smothering 
them  with    flatter)' ;    but    the    English- 


woman— it  is  like  attacking-  the  bronze 
of  the  statue  of  Louis  XIV.  These  women 
make  a  business  and  a  pleasure  of  bar- 
gaining.    They  actually  trot  us  out." 

The  romantic  shopman  had  come  for- 
ward. 

''  Does  madame  wish  for  an  Indian 
shawl  or  a  French  one,  expensive  or — " 

"I  will  see." 

"  What  sum  does  madame  devote  ?  " 

"I  will  see." 

In  turning  round  to  get  the  shawls  and 
place  them  on  a  dummy,  the  shopman 
gave  his  colleagues  a  significant  look 
(what  a  bore  !),  accompanied  by  an  im- 
perceptible shrug  of  the  shoulders, 

''These  are  our  finest  qualities  in  Indian 
red,  in  blue,  in  orange  yellow ;  they  are 
all  ten  thousand  francs.  Here  are  the 
five  thousand  and  the  three  thousand 
ones." 

The  Englishwoman,  with  sullen  indif- 
ference, looked  through  her  eyeglass  at 
ever^j'thing  around  her  before  looking  at 
the  three  exhibitions,  without  giving  a  sign 
of  approbation  or  disapprobation. 

''Have  you  any  others?  "  she  asked. 

"  Yes,  madame.  But  perhaps  madame 
has  not  quite  decided  to  have  a  shawl  ?  " 

"Oh,  quite  decided." 

And  the  shopman  went  to  fetch  some 
shawls  of  a  lower  price  ;  but  he  spread 
them  out  solemnly,  like  things  of  which 
you  seem  to  say,  "Attention  to  these, 
splendors !  " 

"These  are  much  dearer,"  said  he. 
"  They  have  never  been  worn.  They  are 
brought  to  us  by  couriers,  and  are  bought 
direct  of  the  manufacturers  of  Lahore." 

"  Oh  !  I  understand, "  said  she.  "  They 
suit  me  much  better." 

The  shopman  remained  serious,  not- 
withstanding his  internal  irritation,  which 
caught  Duronceret  and  Bixiou.  The  En- 
glishwoman, still  as  cool  as  watercresses, 
seemed  to  rejoice  in  her  phlegm. 

"What  price  ?  "  said  she,  pointing  out 
a  sky-blue  shawl,  covered  with  birds  stuck 
in  pagodas. 

"Seven  thousand  francs." 

She  took  the  shawl,  put  it  on,  looked 
at  herself  in  the  glass,  and  said,  returning 
it,  "No,  I  don't  like  it." 
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A  good  quarter  of  an  hour  passed  in 
these  fruitless  essays. 

"  We  have  nothing-  else,  madame,"  said 
the  shopman,  looking  at  his  principal. 

"Madame  is  particular,  like  all  persons 
of  taste,"  said  the  head  of  the  establish- 
ment, coming  forward  with  those  shop 
graces  in  which  the  pretentious  and  the 
coaxing  are  agreeably  mingled. 

The  Englishwoman  took  her  eyeglass 
and  examined  the  manufacturer  from  head 
to  foot,  without  pleasing  to  comprehend 
that  the  man  was  eligible  and  dined  at 
the  Tuileries. 

"  1  have  onl}^  a  single  shawl  left,  but  I 
never  show  it  to  anji^ody,"  continued  he. 
"Nobody  finds  it  to  their  taste.  It  is 
very  out  of  the  waj"" ;  and,  only  this  morn- 
ing, I  was  thinking  of  giving  it  to  my 
wife.  We  have  had  it  ever  since  1805  ; 
it  comes  from  the  Empress  Josephine." 

"  Let  me  look  at  it,  sir." 

"  Go  and  fetch  it,"  said  the  master  to 
the  shopman  ;  "it  is  in  my  room." 

"'  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  it," replied 
the  Englishwoman. 

The  reply  was  quite  a  triumph,  for  this 
splenetic  Avoman  had  appeared  on  the  point 
of  going  away.  She  made  a  pretense  of 
looking  only  at  the  shawls,  while  she  Avas 
hypocriticall}^  examining  the  shopmen  and 
the  two  purchasers,  screening  her  eye  be- 
hind the  frame  of  her  eyeglass. 

"'  It  cost  sixty  thousand  francs  in  Tur- 
key, madame." 

"'  Oh  !  " 

"  It  is  one  of  the  seven  shaAvls  sent  by 
Selim,  before  his  catastrophe,  to  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon.  The  Empress  Josephine 
— a  Creole,  as  miladi  knows,  and  very  ca- 
pricious— exchanged  it  for  one  of  those 
brought  \>y  the  Turkish  ambassador, 
which  my  predecessor  had  bought ;  but  I 
have  never  been  able  to  get  the  price  for 
it,  for,  in  France,  our  ladies  are  not  rich 
enough.  It  is  not  like  England.  This 
shawl  is  worth  seven  thousand  francs, 
which  would  certainly  represent  fourteen 
or  fifteen  with  compound  interest.  Here 
it  is,  madame." 

And  the  master,  taking  precautions 
that  the  exhibitors  of  the  Gi'ilne-gewoelhe 
of  Dresden  would  have  admired,  opened 


with  a  miniature  key  a  square  cedar  box, 
the  shape  and  simplicity  of  which  made  a 
great  impression  on  the  Englishwoman. 
From  this  box,  lined  with  black  satin,  he 
took  out  a  shawl  worth  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred francs,  of  a  golden  yellow,  with  a 
black  pattern,  whose  brightness  was  only 
surpassed  by  the  absurdity  of  the  Indiaji 
design. 

"Splendid!"  said  the  Englishwoman. 
"'  It  is  really  handsome.  This  is  my  ideal 
of  a  shawl.     It  is  very  magnificent.  .  .  " 

The  rest  was  lost  in  the  Madonna  atti- 
tude she  fell  into  to  show  off  her  lack-luster 
eyes,  which  she  thought  handsome. 

"  The  Emperor  Napoleon  liked  it  very 
much.     He  wore  it." 

"Very,"  she  repeated. 

She  took  the  shawl,  arranged  it  on  her 
shoulders,  and  examined  herself.  The 
master  took  back  the  shawl,  came  to  the 
light  to  show  it  off,  pulled  it  about,  and 
made  it  glisten  ;  he  played  on  it  lil^e  Liszt 
plays  on  the  piano. 

"It  is  very  fine,  beautiful,  sweet!" 
said  the  Englishwoman,  with  the  calm- 
est air. 

Duronceret,  Bixiou,  and  the  shopman 
exchanged  looks  of  pleasure  which  signi- 
fied "  The  shawl  is  sold." 

"'Well,  madame?"  asked  the  shop- 
keeper, seeing  the  Englishwoman  ab- 
sorbed in  a  sort  of  contemplation  infinitely 
too  much  prolonged. 

"Decidedly,"  she  said,  "I  prefer  a 
carriage." 

The  same  start  animated  the  silent  and 
attentive  shopmen,  as  if  they  had  received 
a  shock  from  the  electric  fluid. 

"  I  have  a  very  handsome  one,  ma- 
dame," quietly  answered  the  master. 
"I  had  it  from  a  Russian  princess,  the 
Princess  Narzicoff,  who  left  it  with  me  in 
pa^nnent  for  g-oods.  If  madame  would 
look  at  it,  she  would  be  astonished.  It 
has  not  been  out  ten  daj'S,  and  there  is 
not  one  like  it  in  Paris." 

The  stupefaction  of  the  shopmen  was 
restrained  by  their  profound  admiration. 

"'  I  am  quite  willing,"  answered  she. 

"If  madame  will  keep  the  shawl  on," 
said  the  master,  "  she  will  see  how  it  looks 
in  the  carriage." 
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The  master  went  to  g-et  his  hat  and 
g-loves. 

"  How  will  it  end  ?  ''  said  the  head  shop- 
man, seeing-  his  master  offering-  his  hand 
to  the  Eng:hshwoman,  and  g-oing-  off  with 
her  in  the  hired  caieche. 

For  Duronceret  and  Bixiou  this  incident 
had  all  the  attraction  of  the  wind-up  of  a 
novel,  besides  the  special  interest  attach- 
ing- to  all  contests,  however  insignificant, 
between  Eng-land  and  France,  Twenty'- 
minutes  afterward,  the  master  returned. 

"Go  the  Hotel  Lawson;  here  is  the 
card— Mistress  Noswell.  Take  the  bill  I 
am  g-oing-  to  give  you ;  there  are  six  thou- 
sand francs  to  receive." 

"  And  how  have  you  manag-ed  ?  "  said 
Duronceret,  saluting-  this  king-  of  bill- 
makers. 

"Why,  sir,  I  had  reckoned  up  this  ec- 
centric style  of  woman.  She  likes  to  be 
remarked.  When  she  saw  that  everv- 
body  was  looking-  at  her  shawl,  she  said 
to  me,  *  Decidedly,  keep  your  carriag-e, 
sir  ;  I  will  keep  the  shawl.'  While  Mon- 
sieur Big-orneau,"  said  he,  pointing  to  the 
romantic  shopman,  "was  showing-  her 
the  shawls,  I  was  examining-  miladi.  She 
was  og-ling  you  to  know  what  opinion  you 
had  of  her ;  she  was  a  g-reat  deal  more 
taken  up  with  you  than  with  the  shawls. 
The  English  have  a  peculiar  distaste  (for 


you  cannot  call  it  a  taste) ;  ih&y  don't 
know  what  they  want,  and  make  up  their 
minds  to  have  a  thing-  the}^  are  bargain- 
ing- for  from  some  accidental  circumstance 
rather  than  from  choice.  I  recognized 
one  of  those  women  tired  of  their  husbands 
and  their  brats,  virtuous  but  discontented, 
seeking  emotions,  and  always  planted  like 
weeping  willows." 

This  is  literally  what  was  said  by  the 
head  of  the  establishment.  Which  proves 
that  in  a  shopkeeper  of  any  other  country 
there  is  only  a  shopkeeper,  while  in  France, 
and  above  all  in  Paris,  there  is  a  man  who 
has  been  to  a  royal  college,  educated,  fond 
either  of  art,  or  fishing,  or  the  theater,  or 
devoured  with  the  desire  of  becoming  the 
successor  of  Monsieur  Cunin-Gridaine, 
or  a  colonel  in  the  National  Guard,  or  a 
member  of  the  Consul-General  of  the 
Seine,  or  a  judge  of  the  Tribunal  of  Com- 
merce. 

"Monsieur  Adolphe,"  said  the  shop- 
keeper's wife  to  the  little  fair  shopman, 
"go  and  order  a  cedar  box  at  the  fanc3'' 
shop." 

"  And,"  said  the  shopman,  while  recon- 
ducting Duronceret  and  Bixiou,  who  had 
chosen  a  shawl  for  Madame  Schoutz,  ''  we 
must  look  among  our  old  shawls  for  the 
one  that  is  to  play  the  part  of  the  Selim 
shawl." 


II. 
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On  the  Rue  Neuve  Sainte  Genevieve, 
between  the  Latin  Quarter  and  the  Fau- 
bourg Saint  Marceau,  in  Paris,  stood  a 
boarding-house,  kept  by  Madame  Vau- 
quer.  During  the  forty  years  in  which 
she  had  been  its  mistress,  the  house  had 
always  borne  a  reputation  for  the  highest 
respectability.  For  the  last  thirty  years 
young  people  had  rareh'  found  shelter 
within  its   aged  walls,  but   at   the  time 


when  our  story  opens,  in  1819,  a  young 
girl  might  be  found  among  its  inmates. 
Although  the  locale  of  our  story  ma3' 
sometimes  extend  beyond  the  limits  of 
Paris,  3'et  the  interest  of  the  drama  will 
be  found  in  the  limited  space  between  the 
heights  of  Montmartre  and  Montrouge, 
in  that  valley  where  no  effect  is  now  pro- 
duced by  any  sensation  which  is  out  of 
the  ordinary,  since  it  has  already  wit- 
nessed so  many  powerful  emotions  ;  that 
valley  where  the  Car  of  Juggernaut,  in 
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the  form  of  the  chariot  of  civilization, 
rolls  on,  regardless  of  the  hearts  which 
may  lie  crushed  in  its  path.  And  this 
drama  with  which  we  now  have  to  do  is 
no  fiction,  no  romance  ;  it  is  simple,  veri- 
table fact. 

Madame  Vauquer's  hoarding  -  house 
stood  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Rue  Neuve 
Sainte  Genevieve,  at  a  place  where  the  de- 
scent to  the  Rue  Arbalete  was  so  steep 
that  horses  and  carriag'es  rarely  found 
their  way  up  and  down  the  hill.  The 
place  was  silent  and  deserted,  and  grass 
grew  between  the  stones  in  the  street, 
along-  which  the  domes  of  the  Val  de 
Grace  and  the  Pantheon  cast  gloomy 
shadows  ;  the  walls  were  like  those  of  a 
prison ;  the  sound  of  a  carriage  was  an 
unwonted  occurrence,  and  the  place 
seemed  to  be  given  np  to  sadness  and 
gloom  ;  the  Rue  Neuve  Sainte  Genevieve, 
in  particular,  was  like  a  heavy  frame  of 
bronze,  destined  to  inclose  the  somber 
tints  and  gloomy  fancies  of  our  story. 

There  was  a  little  garden  in  front,  which 
the  house  faced,  thus  causing  it  to  stand 
at  right  angles  with  the  Rue  Neuve  Sainte 
Genevieve  ;  there  was,  between  the  house 
and  garden,  a  narrow,  sanded  path,  which 
was  bordered  with  vases  of  blue  and  white 
faience,  in  which  were  growing  geraniums, 
rose-laurels  and  pomegranate  trees.  Over 
the  door  which  opened  upon  this  path  was 
a  sign  : 

MAISON  VAUQUER, 

and  in  smaller  letters,  beneath,  were  the 
words : 

BOARDING-HOUSE . 

On  the  wall,  opposite  the  street,  was 
painted  an  arch,  supposed  to  represent 
green  marble,  below  which  was  a  statue 
of  Love,  which  was  losing  some  of  its 
varnish.  The  little  square  garden,  con- 
taining all  these  works  of  art,  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  wall,  covered  with  a 
wealth  of  iv3-,  which  grew  in  such  luxuri- 
ance as  to  attract  the  attention  of  all  who 
saw  it,  so  rare  in  Paris  was  the  picturesque 
effect. 

There  were  also  fruit  trees  and  vines 
growing  against  the  walls,  and  the  fruit 


which  they  might  produce  was  a  never- 
failing  subject  of  speculation  and  anxietj" 
for  Madame  Vauquer  and  her  guests,  in 
the  season  for  it.  At  the  end  of  a  small 
path  which  went  along  the  wall  was  a 
small  grove  of  lindens,  shading  a  round 
table  and  several  seats,  where  the  board- 
ers were  in  the  habit  of  enjoying  their 
coffee,  in  the  dog-days,  notwithstanding 
the  excessive  heat  of  the  spot. 

The  house  was  three  stories  high,  with 
a  mansard.  The  front  of  it  was  built  of 
stone,  and  painted  that  shade  of  yellow 
in  which  Paris  abounds.  Each  story  had 
five  windows,  composed  of  little  square 
panes  of  glass,  the  blinds  of  which  were 
never  drawn  up  alike.  There  was  a  small 
courtj^ard  behind  the  house,  where  chick- 
ens, pigs  and  rabbits  lived  together  in  a 
friendlj^  way  ;  a  small  gate  led  from  this 
to  the  Rue  Neuve  Sainte  Genevieve. 

A  drawing-room,  a  dining-room  and  a 
kitchen  composed  the  ground  floor ;  the 
drawing'-room  had  two  windows,  pro- 
tected with  bars,  and  looking  out  upon 
the  street ;  the  dining-room  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  kitchen  by  a  passage  and 
some  stairs,  whose  steps  showed  plentiful 
scrubbing  and  little  paint. 

The  appearance  of  the  drawing-room 
was  melancholy  and  forlorn;  the  furni- 
ture was  of  horse-hair,  and  was  worn  and 
ragged  ;  the  floor  was  dilapidated  and 
uneven  ;  the  paper  on  the  walls  was  var- 
nished, and  represented  scenes  from 
Telemachus  ;  a  fire  ^vas  always  laid  in 
the  stone  fireplace,  but  never  lighted, 
and  above  it  was  a  blue  marble  clock, 
on  either  side  of  which  were  vases  of 
dusty,  artificial  flowers.  The  room  pro- 
duced a  depressing  and  chilling  effect, 
which  was  still  further  increased  by  the 
^"^ boarding-house  odor"  which  filled  it, 
that  odor  which  is  an  accumulation  of 
smells,  and  which  is  like  nothing  else. 

But  the  dining-room  beyond  made  this 
room,  dismal  and  unattractive  as  it  was, 
seem  like  a  dainty  and  sweet-scented  bou- 
doir, in  comparison.  The  paint  was  or- 
namented by  dirt  in  fantastic  patterns  ; 
old,  empty  bottles  and  piles  of  thick 
crockery  stood  upon  the  sticky  side- 
board ;  the  furniture  consisted   of  those 
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indestructible  articles  which,  after  having 
reached  a  certain  point  of  deca^',  seemed 
able  to  survive  all  further  attacks  of  time ; 
it  consisted  of  weak  chairs,  miserable  little 
mats,  which  were  half  unraveled,  Arg-and 
lamps,  filled  with  equal  parts  of  oil  and 
dust,  rusty  old  foot-stoves  without  any 
hinges,  .  wretched  engravings  in  black 
wooden  frames,  and  a  long  oilcloth-cov- 
ered table.  Everything  was  old,  half 
worn  out,  tottering,  covered  with  dust 
and  dirt,  broken  down  and  perishing. 
There  was  not  a  gleam  of  poetry  to 
lighten  the  penurious  wretchedness. 

At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  this 
room  was  in  its  full  glory,  and  Madame 
Vauquer's  cat  entered  it  upon  a  tour  of 
investigation,  jumping  upon  the  side- 
boards and  sniflO-ng  at  the  howls  of  milk 
which  were  covered  by  plates,  to  guard 
against  her  depredations. 

Her  mistress  soon  followed  her.  Ma- 
dame Vauquer  was  a  plump  little  woman 
who  was  aging  rapidly.  She  had  on  a 
tulle  cap,  from  which  hung  a  curl  of  false 
hair.  Her  face  was  fresh  and  sharp,  like 
the  first  autumnal  frosts  ;  her  nose,  like  a 
parrot's  beak,  protruded  from  her  plump 
face ;  with  her  poorly  fitting  slippers, 
and  her  ragged  petticoat,  through  whose 
rents  little  tufts  of  the  wadded  lining 
were  sticking  out,  she  harmonized  per- 
fectly with  the  room  in  which  she  stood, 
and  the  house  of  which  she  was  mistress. 
She  was  a  part  of  the  place,  as  a  jailer  is  a 
part  of  his  prison.  She  was  an  epitome  of 
the  drawing-room,  the  dining-room  and 
the  kitchen,  and  presumably  of  the  board- 
ers also. 

She  was  a  woman  of  fift}^  years  or  more, 
who  knew  how  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout 
over  her  own  interests  ',  but  her  boarders 
all  acknowledged  that  she  was  '"good- 
hearted,"  and  put  implicit  faith  in  her 
moans  and  laments  regarding  her  pov- 
ert}'.  She  never  had  much  to  say  on  the 
subject  of  the  late  lamented  Monsieur 
Vauquer,  simply  stating,  when  hard 
pressed,  that  he  had  been  unfortunate, 
and  had  lost  all  his  money,  leaving  her 
with  only  this  house  to  live  in,  and  de- 
priving her  of  the  power  of  sympathizing 
with  others,  since  she  herself  had  already 


suffered  all  that  was  possible  for  one  hu- 
man being  to  endure. 

When  Sylvia,  the  fat  cook,  heard  her 
mistress's  step,  she  made  haste  to  serve 
the  breakfast  for  the  regular  boarders. 
There  were  some  day-boarders,  but  they 
did  not  appear  until  dinner,  as  that  ar- 
i-angement  cost  them  only  thirty  francs  a 
month. 

At  the  time  when  this  story  begins,  the 
boarders  in  the  house  only  numbered 
seven.  The  best  rooms  were  on  the  first 
floor.  The  smaller  of  these  was  occu- 
pied by  Madame  Vauquer,  and  the  other 
was  rented  by  Madame  Couture,  who  was 
the  widow  of  an  intendant  commissary 
of  the  French  Republic ;  a  young-  lady 
named  Victorine  Taillefer  lived  with  her, 
and  was  like  a  daughter  to  her.  These 
ladies  paid  Madame  Vauquer  eighteen 
hundred  francs  for  their  board. 

An  old  man  named  Poiret  occupied  one 
of  the  apartments  on  the  second  floor  ; 
the  other  was  taken  b}^  a  man  about  forty 
years  old,  wlio  Avore  a  black  wig,  de- 
scribed himself  as  a  retired  law^^er,  and 
called  himself  Monsieur  Vautrin. 

The  third  floor  had  four  rooms  ;  an  old 
lady  named  Mademoiselle  Michonneau  oc- 
cupied one ;  an  old  man  whom  every  one 
called  Pere  Goriot,  a  manufacturer  of 
vermicelli,  Italian  pastes  and  starch,  also 
had  one. 

The  .other  two  rooms  were  for  tran- 
sients ;  poor  students,  who  could  not 
aft'ord  to  give  more  than  fortj^-five  francs 
a  month  for  their  board  and  lodging. 
Madame  Vauquer  did  not  particularly 
care  for  this  class  of  lodger,  and  never 
took  them  when  she  could  do  better ;  she 
thought  fhey  ate  more  than  their  money's 
worth ;  but  at  the  time  of  which  we  are 
writing  one  of  these  rooms  w^as  occupied 
by  a  young  man  named  Eugene  de  Ras- 
tignac,  who  had  come  from  the  neighbor, 
hood  of  Angouleme  to  Paris,  to  pursue 
his  law-studies,  followed  by  the  prayers 
and  blessings  of  a  numerous  family,  who 
cheerfully  endured  all  sorts  of  privations 
for  the  sake  of  being  able  to  send  him 
twelve  hundred  francs  a  year.  And  fort- 
unately for  them,  he  appreciated  their  sac- 
rifices, and  did  his  best  to  deserve  them. 
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There  was  a  g-arret  above  this  third 
floor,  and  over  that  were  the  mansards, 
where  Sylvia,  the  fat  c(^ok,  and  Christo- 
pher, the  man  of  all  work,  slept.  Be- 
sides Ihe  reg-ular  hoarders,  there  were 
eig"ht  or  nine  students  of  law  and  medi- 
cine, and  tAvo  or  three  people  of  the 
neig"hborhood,  who  came  regularly  for 
their  dinner.  The  dining-  room  was  capa- 
ble of  seating-  eighteen,  or  even  twenty, 
but  there  were  never  any  except  the  seven 
reg-ular  boarders  at  breakfast.  They  al- 
ways came  down  comfortably''  in  their 
slippers,  to  what  was  like  a  family  re- 
past ;  they  discussed  the  outside  boarders 
at  their  leisure,  and  expressed  their  opin- 
ions with  all  the  freedom  of  intimac.y. 

These  seven  boarders  were  Madame 
Vauquer's  spoiled  children,  and  she 
g-raduated  her  attentions  to  them  with 
a  delicate  nicety  which  was  exactly  pro- 
portioned to  the  amount  that  they  paid 
her  each  month. 

The  dilapidated  costumes  of  the  inhabi- 
tants exactly  corresponded  to  the  desolate 
appearance  of  the  inteinor  of  the  house. 
The  color  of  the  men's  coats  had  become 
a  matter  for  doubt  and  speculation  ;  the 
proper  place  for  their  boots  was  in  the 
rubbish  heap,  and  their  linen  was  dilapi- 
dated and  wornout.  The  dresses  of  the 
women  were  long-  since  out  of  date,  and 
were  either  dyed  or  faded,  or  both  ;  their 
laces  were  old  and  made  over,  their  gloves 
were  slipperj'"  with  use,  and  their  collars 
and  fichus  were  fraj'ed  out.  Their  A'-ery 
bodies,  as  well  as  their  clothes,  g-ave  evi- 
dence of  long-  usage  ;  their  frames  were 
solidly  built,  their  constitutions  had  met 
and  resisted  many  a  tempest,  and  their 
faces  were  hard,  battered,  bkirred  and 
defaced,  like  wornout  money. 

They  seemed  like  actors  in  some  drama 
— not  on  a  mimic  stage  before  a  painted 
curtain,  but  on  the  stage  of  life  itself, 
with  its  living-  interests  and  its  ceaseless 
motion. 

Mademoiselle  Michonneau  wore  over 
her  wealc  old  eyes  a  dirt}^  shade  made  of 
g-reen  cloth  and  brass  wire,  which  would 
have  frightened  awaj^  the  Angel  of  Pit^^ 
himself;  the  angles  of  her  bon}^  figure 
were    so    plainly    outlined    beneath    her 


ding-y  shawl  with  its  thin,  infrequent 
fringe,  that  she  seemed  little  more  than 
a  skeleton.  Her  g-aze  was  cold  enough 
to  make  one  shiver,  and  the  aspect  of  her 
face  was  repellent  and  menacing-.  One 
could  not  help  wondering-  what  the  bitter 
experiences  of  her  life  had  been,  which 
had  passed  over  her  like  a  storm,  and 
withered  all  her  youthful  attractions  and 
graces  ;  for  in  spite  of  the  ravages  of 
time,  her  face  and  figure  both  showed 
traces  of  past  beauty.  There  was  a  re- 
port that  she  had  once  nursed  an  old  man 
who  had  been  abandoned  by  his  children, 
and  who  w^as  mortally  ill,  and  that  in 
payment  of  her  services,  and  as  a  mark 
of  his  gratitude,  he  had  left  her  an  an- 
nuity of  a  thousand  francs,  her  posses- 
sion of  which  was  periodically  and  unsuc- 
cessfully disputed  by  the  disappointed 
heirs. 

Monsieur  Poiret  resembled  nothing-  so 
much  as  a  wornout  piece  of  machiner3^ 
As  he  g-lided  like  a  colorless  shadow  along' 
the  paths  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  with 
a  limp  little  cap  on  his  head,  the  yellowed 
ivory  top  of  his  cane  loosely  clasped  in 
his  hand,  his  withered  little  blne-stock- 
ing-ed  leg-s  disclosed  by  his  floating-  coat, 
and  trembling  like  those  of  a  drunken 
man,  his  white  waistcoat  soiled  and  his 
shirt-frill  crumbled,  people  wondered  if 
this  odd  figure  really  belong-ed  to  the 
same  race  with  those  sons  of  Japhet  who 
promenaded  upon  the  Italian  boulevard. 

What  could  have  been  the  occupation 
or  toil  which  had  thus  shriveled  him  up  ? 
What  were  the  passions  which  had  thus 
darkened  his  face — that  face  which  would 
have  been  j)ronounced  unreal,  had  it  been 
drawn  as  a  caricature  ?  Who  and  what 
had  he  been  ?  Perhaps  he  had  been  one 
of  the  emploj^es  at  the  Department  of 
Justice,  whose  duty  it  had  been  to  make 
up  the  expense  account  of  black  veils  for 
parricides,  or  bran  for  the  baskets  and 
cords  for  the  knives  of  the  g-uillotine;  or  he 
mig-ht  have  been  a  receiver  at  the  doors 
of  some  mammoth  slaughter-house.  He 
seemed  to  be  one  of  those  necessary  sac- 
rifices which  are  utilized  by  the  great 
social  mill  of  life  to  grind  its  dailj^  grist 
— a  sort  of  Parisian  Raton,  who  had'  not 
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even  the  satisfaction  of  knowing-  his  Ber- 
trand — a  piA'ot  upon  which  the  life  about 
him  had  revolved,  and  to  which  its  mis- 
fortunes and  uncleanness  had  clung-  like 
vestments.  A  being,  in  short,  which 
might  be  termed  a   necessar^^  evil. 

These  faces,  grown  pale  with  moral  or 
physical  suffering-,  are  unknown  to  fashion- 
able Paris  ;  but  Paris  is  like  the  ocean. 
When  its  depths  are  sounded,  t\\ey  will 
constantly  yield  fresh  discoveries  and  un- 
known, unsuspected  reg-ions  filled  with 
flowers,  pearls  or  monsters,  as  a  reward 
for  literary  divers.  And  one  of  these  un- 
explored reg-ions,  these  unknown  mon- 
strosities, was  the  Maison  Vauquer. 

Two  of  the  people  in  the  house  formed 
a  decided  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the 
boarders.  One  of  them  was  Mademoiselle 
Victorine  Taillefer,  who,  although  har- 
monizing- with  the  sadness  and  sorrow 
of  the  place,  by  a  habitual  melancholy, 
a  mournful  expression  and  a  poverty- 
stricken  and  delicate  appearance,  was 
yet  different  from  her  companions,  for 
she  was  not  old,  and  her  movements  and 
voice  were  flexible ;  she  was  like  a  bush 
which  had  been  planted  in  uncongenial 
soil,  whose  leaves  were  3'ellow  and  wither- 
ing for  want  of  proper  nourishment,  rather 
than  a  decaying^  tree,  alread}'  tottering- 
with  ag-e.  She  was  beautiful,  by  contrast 
with  her  surroundings,  with  her  fresh 
face,  her  blonde  hair,  her  slender  fig-ure, 
her  sweet,  dark -gray  eyes,  full  of  Christian 
resignation,  and  her  simple,  inexpensive 
clothing-  which  hung-  so  g-racefully  about 
her  youthful  form.  She  would  have  been 
irresistibly  charming-  if  she  had  only  been 
happy ;  she  might  have  challenged  com- 
parison with  all  the  world,  if  the  joys  of 
a  happy  home  had  reflected  their  ros}^ 
tints  upon  her  pale  face,  if  the  sweetness 
of  life  could  have  lent  some  color  to  those 
hollowed  cheeks,  and  if  love  could  have 
brightened  those  sad  eyes. 

Her  stor^'  was  like  a  romance ;  her 
father  had  given  her  up,  repudiating  her 
utterly,  allowing  her  only  six  hundred 
francs  a  yaiv  for  her  support,  and  even 
converting  all  his  property  into  ready 
money,  so  that  he  mig-ht  be  able  to  leave 
it  unreservedly  to  his  other  child — a  son. 


Madame  Couture,  who  was  a  distant  rela- 
tive of  her  mother's,  had  adopted  the  g-irl, 
and  had  done  the  best  she  could  for  the 
girl,  bring-ing-  her  up  to  g-o  to  mass  and 
confession  regularlj^  like  a  good  daug-hter 
of  the  Church.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
lady  had  nothing-  except  her  dowry  and 
her  pension,  and  the  ^'oung-  g-irl,  so  help- 
less and  inexperienced,  was  likelj^  to  be 
left  at  an}^  time,  alone  in  the  world. 

The  fruits  of  Victorine's  relig-ious  train- 
ing- were  shown  in  the  fact  that  she  truly 
and  unaffectedly  forgave  her  father  all 
his  neglect,  and  sought  reconciliation  with 
him  at  every  opportunity^,  but  only  to  be 
repulsed  with  scorn. 

Her  brother  was  the  only  human  being- 
to  whom  she  could  look  as  a  mediator, 
and  he  had  not  been  near  her  for  four 
years ;  but  in  spite  of  this  desertion  and 
heartlessness,  she  was  always  ready  with 
g-entle  words  of  forgiveness  and  excuse, 
whenever  her  protectress  and  Madame 
Vauquer  abused  her  unnatural,  hard- 
hearted parent,  which  the^^  did  at  every 
opportunity,  and  always  in  the  fiercest 
terms  which  the  lang-uage  could  furnish. 

The  young-  student,  Eugene  de  Rastig- 
nac,  had  a  southern  face,  with  a  white 
skin,  black  hair  and  blue  eyes,  and  his 
high-bred  lineage  was  betraj'ed  by  his 
figure,  manner  and  easy  grace.  While 
ordinarily  economical  with  his  clothes,  he 
could,  if  necessary,  appear  as  elegantly 
as  an}^  j^oung  man  of  the  period ;  but  he 
usually  contented  himself  Avith  an  old 
coat,  a  disreputable  waistcoat,  a  miser- 
able black  cravat,  faded  and  badly  tied, 
wretched  pantaloons  and  patched  boots. 

Vautrin,  with  his  forty  years,  stood  as 
the  connecting  link  between  these  two 
and  the  rest  of  the  companj'-.  He  was 
what  is  called  a  jolly  fellow.  He  was 
large  and  well-developed,  with  strong, 
broad  shoulders  and  square,  thick,  hairy 
hands.  His  voice,  a  counter-tenor,  har- 
monized with  his  loud-toned  heartiness, 
but  there  were  hard  lines  in  his  face  which 
contradicted  the  affable  and  complaisant 
effect  of  his  usual  manner.  He  was  al- 
ways merry  and  obliging,  and  if  any 
little  thing  about  the  house  got  out  of 
order,  he  at  once  came  to  the  rescue. 
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taking-  apart,  oiling-,  tacking-  and  setting- 
back  in  place  with  the  greatest  ease.  He 
seemed  to  be  well  informed  upon  every 
subject,  and  he  was  even  g-ood-natured 
enoug-h  to  lend  small  sums  occasionally 
to  his  fellow-boarders  or  his  landlady. 

But  in  spite  of  his  bonhomie,  there  was 
a  certain  hardness  and  imperturbability 
about  the  man  which  made  his  debtors 
feel  that  they  would  rather  die  than  fail 
to  pay  him  his  due,  to  the  uttermost 
farthing-;  a  something  which  gave  the 
impression  that  he  could  be  hard  and 
cruel  as  death,  and  that  he  would  not 
stop  at  anything  in  order  to  accomplish 
his  ends. 

Every  day  after  breakfast  he  Avent 
out,  returning-  in  time  for  dinner,  and 
g-oing-  again  for  the  whole  evening,  rarely 
returning-  before  midnig-ht,  when  he  let 
himself  in  with  a  latchkey  which  he 
alone,  of  all  the  boarders,  possessed  ;  for 
he  stood  high  in  the  g-races  of  the  land- 
lady, whom  he  did  not  hesitate  to  flatter 
and  cajole. 

He  either  knew  or  g-uessed  at  the  pri- 
vate affairs  of  every  one  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact,  and  no  one  knew  any 
more  of  him  than  he  chose  to  betray, 
ensconced  as  he  was  behind  the  barrier  of 
his  gayety  and  apparent  g-ood-fellowship. 

Occasionally  a  biting-  sarcasm  against 
society  and  its  laws,  or  some  satire  wor- 
thy of  Juvenal  himself,  g-ave  the  idea 
that  he  bore  a  bitter  and  constant  g-rudg-e 
ag-ainst  some  one  or  something-,  and  that 
beneath  the  surface  of  his  life  there  was 
a  deep,  unsolved  mj^stery. 

Attracted,  perhaps  unconsciously,  now 
by  the  strength  of  the  one,  and  now  by 
the  beauty  of  the  other,  Mademoiselle 
Taillefer  bestowed  her  shy  glances  and 
her  secret  .  thoughts  equall3^  upon  the 
quadragenarian  and  the  young-  student ; 
but  neither  of  them  appeared  to  devote  a 
thought  to  her,  although  she  was  young- 
and  pretty,  and  might  any  da}^,  by  a  turn 
of  Fortune's  wheel,  become  an  heiress  and 
an  eligible  partie. 

None  of  these  people  disturbed  them- 
selves to  any  extent  with  the  affairs  or 
misfortunes  of  the  others ;  they  had  their 
own  woes  to  think  about,  and  their  stock 


of  sympathy  only  sufficed  for  their  own 
troubles  ;  they  had  none  to  spare  for  their 
neighbors.  Any  one  of  them  could  have 
calmly  passed  by  a  blind  person  in  the 
street,  listened  without  emotion  to  the 
story  of  his  misfortunes,  and  doubtless 
would  have  looked  upon  his  death  as  the 
best  and  only  solution  of  the  miserable 
problem  of  existence. 

Madame  Vauquer  was  the  happiest  of 
all  the  desolate  souls  in  this  asylum.  To 
her  alone  the  little  g-arden,  with  its  heat 
and  its  cold,  its  dryness  and  its  damp, 
was  like  a  laug-hing  g-rove.  5'or  her  alone 
the  yellow,  mournful  house  had  its  de- 
lights. As  it  was  the  place  over  which 
she  presided,  in  her  opinion  all  those  who 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  its  inmates 
were  heartily  and  unfeignedly  to  be  con- 
g'ratuliited. 


II. 


The  assemblage  described  in  the  last 
chapter  is  like  an  epitome  of  society ;  and 
society  always  has  its  scapegoat,  its  butt, 
at  whom  jests  and  sarcasms  maybe  hurled 
with  impunity. 

At  the  commencement  of  Eugene  de 
Rastignac's  second  jq<xx  in  this  place,  the 
unfortunate  individual  who  occupied  this 
position,  and  whose  figure  stood  out  in 
boldest  relief  from  those  of  his  fellow- 
boarders,  was  the  old  vermicelli-maker, 
Pere  Goriot. 

Just  why  this  half-disdainful  scorn,  this 
persecution  mingled  with  pity,  this  utter 
want  of  respect  for  age  and  misfortune, 
had  fallen  upon  the  oldest  member  of  this 
little  company,  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of 
social  injustice.  It  is  human  nature  to 
desire  to  try  its  strength  upon  some  one 
or  something- ;  and  the  more  long-suffer- 
ing and  unresisting-  the  victim,  the  safer 
the  experiment. 

Pere  Goriot  was  an  old  man  of  sixtj^- 
nine  j^ears  or  thereabouts.  He  had  taken 
up  his  abode  at  Madame  Vauquer's  when 
he  retired  from  business  in  1813.  At  first 
he  rented  the  apartment  afterward  occu- 
pied by  Madame  Couture,  for  which  he 
paid  twelve  hundred  francs,  always  with 
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the  air  of  a  man  to  whom  five  louis,  more 
or  less,  was  a  mere  trifle.  Pere  Goriot, 
at  this  stag-e  of  affairs,  was  respectfully 
termed  Monsieur  Goriot ;  he  broug-lit 
with  him  an  excellently  appointed  ward- 
robe, over  which  Madame  Vauquer  gloat- 
ed admiring"!^',  noting*  attentively  the 
eig-hteen  shirts  of  fine  linen,  the  two  dia- 
mond studs,  and  the  limitless  number  of 
white  waistcoats,  over  which  his  heavy 
g-old  chain  loaded  with  trinkets  was  wont 
to  hang-.  He  wore  a  blue-bottle  coat,  and 
carried  a  gold  snuff-box,  containing-  a 
medallion  full  of  hair ;  this  caused  Ma- 
dame Vauquer  to  rally  him  upon  being- 
a  g-iddy  fellow ;  whereupon  he  would 
smile  with  the  pleased  look  of  a  man 
whose  hobby  has  been  g-ently  flattered. 

His  closets  were  filled  with  the  numer- 
ous pieces  of  silver  plate  which  he  had 
broug'ht  with  him,  and  the  widow's  ejes, 
shone  as  she  helped  him  unpack  and  ar- 
rang'e  the  g-rav3'--spoons,  the  plates  and 
saucers,  and  all  his  former  household 
g-ods  which  he  had  chosen  to  keep.  The}^ 
were  the  relics  of  his  domestic  life,  and 
ver}''  precious  to  him. 

"Look,"  he  said,  holding-  out  to  Ma- 
dame Vauquer  a  porring-er  whose  cover 
was  adorned  with  two  turtle-doves  bill- 
ing- each  other,  "^my  wife  g-ave  this  to 
me  on  the  first  anniversary  of  our  mar- 
riag-e  ;  she  had  devoted  all  her  g-irlhood's 
savings  to  it,  and  I  would  rather  dig-  in 
the  dirt  for  a  living-  than  part  with  it. 
But,  God  be  praised,  I  have  a  competency, 
and  can  take  my  coffee  out  of  this  little 
porring-er  every  morning,  to  vc\y  life's 
end  !  " 

Madame  Vauquer  ascertained  further, 
with  prudent  shrewdness,  from  the  best 
authorities,  that  this  excellent  man  had 
an  income  of  from  eight  to  ten  thousand 
francs,  and  from  that  da}''  the  worthj^ 
widow,  who  onh^  acknowledged  to  thirty- 
nine  years,  although  she  might  lawfully 
have  claimed  a  dozen  more,  laid  her  little 
plans. 

Monsieur  Goriot's  eyes  were  continual- 
ly moist  to  overflowing,  but  she  conceived 
an  ardent  admiration  fo^  his  face  and 
person;  she  also  discerned  congenial  moral 
qualities  in  him  which  were  predicted  ^ty 


his  shapely'-  legs  and  long  square  nose, 
and  amply  confirmed  by  his  round  and 
frankly  credulous  face.  In  spite  of  a  lit- 
tle want  of  polish  in  his  manner,  he  was 
so  extremel}'^  well  dressed  and  took  his 
snuff  with  such  a  wealthy  air,  inhaling  it 
like  a  man  w^ho  is  sure  of  always  having 
his  box  full  of  the  very  best  maccaboy, 
that,  on  the  night  of  the  day  when  Mon- 
sieur Goriot  installed  himself  under  her 
roof,  Madame  Vauquer  w^ent  to  bed  burn- 
ing with  the  desire  to  abandon  the  name 
of  Vauquer,  and  adopt  that  of  Goriot. 
To  marry ;  to  sell  the  boarding-house ; 
to  take  the  w^ell-clothed  arm  of  this  most 
desirable  man ;  to  become  a  person  of 
consequence  in  the  neighborhood;  to  pat- 
ronize the  poor  ;  to  get  up  little  excur- 
sions to  Soiss}''  or  Gentilly ;  to  go  to  the 
theater  and  sit  in  a  box — a  perfect  Eldo- 
rado of  delights  unrolled  itself  before  her 
dazzled  imagination  as  she  turned  and 
re-turned  in  her  bed.  Unknown  to  any, 
she  had  saved  forty  thousand  francs  ;  so 
that  she  felt  herself  a  suitable  match  for 
the  prospective  bridegroom,  and  mui- 
mured,  with  a  comfortable  consciousness 
of  her  own  value  : 

'^I  am  as  good  as  he,  at  all  events.". 

For  the  next  three  months  the  Widow 
Vauquer  devoted  herself  to  the  end  in 
view,  plunging  recklesslj^  into  little  toilet 
expenses,  excusable  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  maneuvering  with  all  the 
art  which  she  possessed  to  raise  the  tone 
of  her  house,  only  admitting  those  lodgers 
who  had  the  very  best  of  references,  and 
who  appeared  to  harmonize  with  the  rank 
of  its  most  honored  guest. 

She  sent  out  prospectuses  headed, 
"  MAISON  VAUQUER,"  which  claimed 
it  to  be  "  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
esteemed  boarding-houses  of  the  Latin 
Quarter ;  having  a  most  delightful  view 
over  the  valley  of  the  Gobelins"  (which 
could  be  perceived  from  the  fourth  floor), 
''  and  a  beautiful  garden,  at  the  end  of 
which  extended  a  linden  walk." 

They  also  expatiated  upon  the  good  air 
and  the  solitude  of  the  place. 

This  prospectus  attracted  the  Countess 
Ambermesnil,  a  lady  twenty-six  years 
old,  who  was  anxiously  awaiting  the  ter- 
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mination  of  a  lawsuit,  and  the  reg-ulation 
of  a  pension  -which  was  due  her,  as  the 
widow  of  a  general  who  had  fallen  on  the 
field  of  battle. 

Madame  Vauquer  paid  attention  to  her 
table,  kept  a  fire  lig"hted  in  the  room,  and 
so  successfully  redeemed  the  promises  of 
her  prospectus,  that  the  countess  enthu- 
siastically eng-ag'ed  to  persuade  two  of 
her  friends,  the  Baroness  de  Vaumerland, 
and  the  widow  of  Count  Picquoiseau, 
ladies  who  were  likewise  in  search  of 
pensions,  to  transfer  themselves  and  their 
belong-ing-s  from  their  present  boarding-- 
place  to  Madame  Yauquer's  mansion.. 

The  ladies  were  in  the  habit  of  ascend- 
ing- to  Madame  Yauquer's  room  after 
dinner,  and  there,  over  their  currant- 
wine  and  sweetmeats,  they  had  many 
a  cozy  little  confab. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  they  discussed 
Madame  Yauquer's  designs  upon  Mon- 
sieur Goriot,  of  which  her  friend  fuUj' 
approved,  and  which  she  declared  she 
had  foreseen  and  desired  from  the  day 
of  her  arrival. 

The  countess  kindly  criticised  Madame 
Yauquer's  appearance,  which  she  thought 
w-as  hardly  in  harmony  with  her  ambi- 
tions. 

'^You  must  be  better  fitted  for  the 
combat,"  she  said. 

After  numerous  calculations,  the  two 
widows  set  forth  tog-ether  to  the  Palais 
Ro3'al,  where  they  boug'ht  a  plumed  hat 
and  a  bonnet,  and  then  the  countess  en- 
ticed her  friend  to  a  shop  where  the}'' 
chose  a  dress  and  a  scarf.  Arrayed  in 
these  implements  of  war,  Madame  Yau- 
quer  viewed  the  rather  startling-  effect 
with  much  satisfaction,  and  felt  so  much 
indebted  to  the  countess  for  her  advice 
and  assistance,  that,  though  not  naturallj^ 
of  a  lavish  disposition,  she  beg-ged  her  to 
accept  a  hat  worth  twent}^  francs.  She 
counted  upon  her  friend  to  open  the  deli- 
cate subject  with  Monsieur  Goriot,  and 
to  sound  his  views  upon  the  matter. 
This  mission  Madame  de  rAmbermesnil 
willingly  undertook,  and  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining- an  interview  with  the  old  man  ; 
but  she  found  him  modest,  not  to  say 
refractory.     He  evidently  considered  her 


attempts  as  so  many  wiles  put  forth  on 
her  own  account,  to  lure  him  to  herself, 
and  she  came  away  disg-usted  w'ith  his 
stupidity. 

"  My  dear,"  she  said  to  her  friend, 
"you  will  never  succeed  with  that  man  I 
He  is  ridiculously  suspicious,  and  a  mis- 
erable old  miser  ;  he  would  only  make  you 
unhapp3\" 

The  interview  had  been  such  an  un- 
pleasant one  that  the  countess  disliked 
to  remain  any  longer  in  the  same  house 
with  the  man,  and  she  according-ly  de- 
parted on  the  following-  day,  forg-etting- 
in  her  haste  to  pay  the  six  months'  rent 
which  was  due,  and  leaving-  as  its  equiva- 
lent cast-ofT  clothes  to  the  value  of  five 
francs.  Althoug-h  Madame  Yauquer 
made  dilig-ent  efforts,  she  never  could 
obtain  any  satisfaction  from  her  de- 
parted lodg-er. 

She  often  referred  to  this  unfortunate 
experience,  deploring-  her  too-confiding- 
nature  ;  althoug-h,  really,  she  was  nat- 
urally intensely  suspicious.  But,  like 
many  other  people,  she  was  always  more 
ready  to  suspect  intimate  friends  than 
comparative  strangers,  being-  led  on  by 
the  hope  that  there  mig-ht  be  a  chance 
to  gain  something  from  new  friends,  o)' 
to  impose  upon  them  a  belief  in  her  own 
excellences;  while  nothing  of  this  sort 
w^as  possible  where  she  ^vas  thoroughly 
known  and  understood,  and  consequently'- 
all  pretense  of  frank  trust  and  confidence 
was  useless  and  misplaced. 

'•If  I  had  been  here,"  said  Monsieur 
Yautrin  to  her,  "  this  would  not  have 
hapi^ened.  I  would  soon  have  unmasked 
her.     I  know  their  tricks  !  " 

Madame  Yauquer  was  prone  to  judge 
events,  rather  than  causes,  and  preferred 
to  visit  upon  others  the  consequences  of 
her  own  faults. 

When  she  met  w^ith  this  mishap,  she 
looked  upon  the  honest  vermicelli-maker 
as  the  author  of  all  her  misfortunes,  and 
proceeded  to  vent  her  spite  upon  him  ac- 
cordingly. As  soon  as  she  had  become 
thoroughlj'-  convinced  that  her  darling 
hopes  had  no  foundation,  and  that  her 
enticements  and  expensive  efforts  were 
of  no  avail,  her  aversion  became  stronger 
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tlimi  her  friendship  had  ever  been  ;  for  her 
hatred  was  caused,  not  hy  disappointed 
love,  but  by  disappointed  ambition. 

The  human  heart  occasionalh^  finds 
repose  wliile  mounting-  to  the  heights  of 
affection,  but  it  rarely  pauses  on  the 
steep  descending-  slopes  of  hatred. 

As  long  as  Monsieur  Goriot  was  one  of 
the  inmates  of  her  establishment,  how- 
ever, she  was  oblig-ed  to  stifle  her  rancor, 
and  to  swallow  her  desire  for  veng-eance 
as  best  she  might.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  a  thousand  petty  ways  of  secretly 
A'enting"  spite,  and  the  widow  was  an 
adept  in  the  art. 

She  began  by  retrenching  the  super- 
fluous luxuries  which  had  found  their 
way  into  the  house  of  late. 

'•'We  will  have  no  more  pickles  and 
anchovies ;  they  are  nothing  but  imposi- 
tions !  "  she  said  to  Sylvia,  on  the  morn- 
ing- when  she  decided  to  return  to  her  old 
programme. 

Monsieur  Goriot  was,  from  long  habit, 
an  exceedingly  frugal  man,  desiring-  noth- 
ing- but  the  simplest  and  plainest  food, 
and  she  found  it  impossible  to  disturb 
him  in  this  wa}-.  Her  next  attempt  was 
to  disparage  him  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow- 
boarders,  and  thus  to  attain  her  ven- 
g-eance through  their  means. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  widow 
beg-an  to  ask  herself  why  a  man  who  pos- 
sessed an  income  of  eig-ht  thousand  francs, 
a  superb  amount  of  silver  plate,  and  a 
quantity  of  beautiful  jewels,  should  be 
staying  at  her  house,  and  paying-  a  yearly 
amount  of  board  so  little  in  accordance 
with  his  fortune. 

During  the  greater  part  of  this  year. 
Monsieur  Goriot  had  dined  away  from 
home  once  or  twice  a  week ;  but  little 
by  little  he  had  formed  the  habit  of 
dining  out  only  once  or  twice  a  month. 
This  new  arrangement  did  not  by  any 
means  suit  Madame  Vauquer,  from  mo- 
tives of  economy ;  and  she  took  it  into 
her  head  that  it  was  done  for  the  sake 
of  spiting  her,  as  well  as  on  account  of 
a  gradual  diminution  of  her  fortune.  She 
was  capable  of  acting  from  little  motives 
herself,  and  she  was  only  too  ready  to 
attribute  them  to  others. 


At  the  end  of  the  second  year  Monsieur 
Goriot  justified  the  gossip  of  which  he  had 
been  the  object,  by  asking-  to  be  accom- 
modated with  a  room  on  the  second  floor 
and  a  reduction  of  rent,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  practice  such  strict  economy 
that  he  was  unable  even  to  afford  a  fire 
in  his  room  during  the  winter  ;  and  simul- 
taneously, with  his  fall  from  prosperity, 
he  became  only  Pere  Goriot. 

Everybody  made  g-uesses  at  the  cause 
of  this,  but  nobody  knew  the  truth,  for, 
as  the  false  countess  had  declared,  the 
man  was  close-mouthed  and  taciturn. 
Some,  and  among-  others  Vautrin,  who 
came  to  the  house  about  this  time,  as- 
cribed it  to  g-ambling-  at  the  Bourse ; 
others  accused  him  of  a  mild  species  of 
g-ambling,  the  sort  of  play  where  a  man 
'gains  or  loses  not  more  than  ten  francs 
or  so  in  an  evening ;  now  he  was  declared 
to  be  a  usurious  miser,  and  now  a  patron- 
izer  of  lotteries  ;  they  came  at  leng-th  to 
suspect  him  of  all  vices  and  all  mysteries ; 
but  bad  as  he  was,  he  was  not  yet  bad 
enough  to  be  turned  out  of  the  house,  for 
he  paid  his  board  regularly.  And  besides 
that,  l\e  was  useful  as  a  scapegoat  for  all 
the  good  or  bad  humor  of  the  establish- 
ment. 

But  everybody  finally  adopted  Madame 
Vauquer's  opinion,  which  was,  that  he  was 
an  old  wretch  ;  and  these  are  the  facts 
upon  which  they  based  their  opinion  : 

Some  time  after  the  departure  of  the 
countess,  who  had  lived  so  cleverly  for  six 
months  at  the  expense  of  Madame  Vau- 
quer, that  g-ood  lady  heard,  early  one 
mornhig,  the  rustling  of  a  silk  dress  on 
the  staircase,  and  the  lig-ht  step  of  a 
young  girl  who  Avas  making  her  way  to 
the  apartment  of  Pere  Goriot,  the  door 
of  whose  room  opened  intclligentl3'  at  the 
moment.  Immediately  S.ylvia  appeared, 
with  the  information  that  a  young  g-irl, 
beautiful  as  an  angel,  and  wearing  g-lossy 
little  prunella  boots,  which  were  guiltless 
of  mud,  had  g-lided  like  an  eel  from  the 
street  into  the  kitchen,  and  asked  to  be 
shown  the  way  to  Monsieur  Goriot's 
room. 

Madame  Vauquer  and  her  cook  devoted 
themselves  to  the  key-hole,  and  plainly 
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disting-uished  several  tender  words ;  tlie 
visit  lasted  some  time,  and  when  Mon- 
sieur Goriot  accompanied  the  lady  out, 
Sylvia  took  up  her  basket  immediately, 
and  pretended  to  be  on  her  way  to  mar- 
ket, as  an  excuse  for  following-  the  de- 
voted couple. 

''^ Madame,''  she  said,  breathlesslj^  as 
soon  as  she  had  returned,  '^  Monsieur 
Goriot  must  be  immensely  wealthy, 
after  all.  Just  think  !  At  the  corner 
of  the  next  street  there  stood  a  most 
superb  carriage,  which  she  entered  ! " 

That  day  at  dinner,  Madame  Vauquer 
rose  to  draw  a  curtain,  so  that  Monsieur 
Goriot  should  not  be  disturbed  by  a  ray 
of  sunlig-ht  which  was  streaming-  directly 
into  his  eyes. 

"  You  are  favored.  Monsieur  Goriot," 
she  said  :  "  the  sun  seeks  you  out."  This 
was  a  covert  reference  to  the  visit  he  had 
received.  Then  she  added  boldly  :  "  You 
have  good  taste,  she  was  exceedingly 
prett3^" 

^'It  was  my  daughter,"  he  said,  with 
a  sort  of  pride,  which  the  other  boarders 
viewed  onl}'-  as  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
keep  up  appearances. 

A  month  after  this  visit.  Monsieur  Go- 
riot received  another.  His  daughter,  who 
had  before  come  in  morning  toilet,  arrived 
this  time  after  dinner,  and  dressed  for  so- 
ciety. The  boarders,  talking  together  in 
the  drawing-room,  had  a  good  view  of  her, 
and  saw  a  pretty  blonde  girl  with  a  slen- 
der, graceful  figure,  much  too  distingue  to 
be  the  daughter  of  one  like  Pere  Goriot. 

^' Two  of  them!"  ejaculated  the  fat 
cook,  who  did  not  recognize  the  girl. 

A  few  da^'S  later,  another  young  lady, 
tall  and  well  made,  a  brunette,  with  black 
hair  and  piercing  eyes,  asked  for  Monsieur 
Goriot. 

"That  makes  the  third  !  "  said  Sylvia. 

This  second  daughter,  whose  first  visit 
had  also  been  paid  in  the  morning,  came 
again  after  several  days,  in  a  carriage, 
and  dressed  for  a  ball. 

"  Four  of  them  !  "  exclaimed  Madame 
Vauquer  and  S^dvia,  who  neither  of  them 
recognized  in  this  grand  lady  the  girl  who 
had  been  so  simply  dressed  on  the  morn- 
ing when  she  had  paid  her  first  visit. 

Balzac — 5 


Monsieur  Goriot  still  paid  twelve  hun- 
dred francs  a  year,  and  Madame  Vauquer 
tliought  it  best  not  to  refer  to  these  mys- 
terious visitors  of  his ;  but  when  he  paid 
only  nine  hundred  francs,  she  deemed  it 
high  time  to  inquire  insolently  what  be 
meant  by  bringing  these  persons  into  her 
house. 

"  They  are  my  daughters,"  he  answered 
her  mildly. 

"  Have  you  then  thirtj'^-six  daughters  ?" 
inquired  the  landlady,  sarcastically. 

"1  have  only  two,"  he  replied,  with  the 
meek  submission  of  a  ruined  man ;  and 
she  let  him  alone  for  awhile. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  year  Pere  Goriot 
reduced  his  expenses  still  further,  mount- 
ing to  the  third  floor,  and  paying  only 
forty-five  francs  a  month.  He  gave  up 
snuff,  dispensed  with  his  hair-dresser,  and 
used  no  more  powder. 

The  first  time  he  appeared  unpowdered, 
his  hostess  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise  at  the 
color  of  his  hair,  which  was  of  a  dirty 
greenish  gray ;  enough  in  itself  to  con- 
firm her  and  all  the  others  in  their  opin- 
ion that  he  was  an  old  wretch  who  had 
led  a  bad  life. 

The  state  of  the  poor  old  man  gave 
some  excuse  for  all  this  gossip.  As  his 
clothes  wore  out,  he  bought  calico  at  four- 
teen sous  a  3^ard,  to  replace  his  fine  linen ; 
his  diamonds,  his  snuff-box,  his  chain  and 
his  jewels  went  one  by  one.  His  blue- 
bottle coat  had  long  since  disappeared,  as 
well  as  all  the  rest  of  his  luxurious  cos- 
tume, and  he  now  wore,  summer  as  well 
as  winter,  a  coat  of  coarse  chestnut- 
colored  cloth,  a  waistcoat  made  of  goat's 
hair,  and  gray  woolen  pantaloons. 

He  grew  thinner  every  day ;  his  well- 
shaped  legs  shrunk,  his  face,  formerly 
puffed  out  with  contentment,  grew  wrin- 
kled with  marvelous  speed  ;  his  forehead 
became  creased  and  lined,  and  his  jaws 
prominent ;  and  in  the  fourth  year  of  his 
residence  at  the  Maison  Vauquer,  he  had 
ceased  entirely  to  look  like  the  fat, 
hearty,  well-fed,  and  smiling  vermicelli- 
manufacturer  who  had  come  there  to  live 
so  short  a  time  before,  and  was,  instead, 
a  wan,  trembling,  wornout  septuage- 
narian.    Even  his  eyes  had  changed  their 
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color  from  a  bright  blue  to  a  dull,  faded 
gray.  They  had  ceased  to  be  watery, 
and  their  red  borders  looked  now  as  if 
they  wept  blood  instead  of  tears. 

The  folorn  old  man  inspired  some  with 
horror,  and  others  with  pity ;  young  medi- 
cal students,  noting  the  fall  of  his  lower 
lip,  and  the  summit  of  his  facial  angle, 
hinted  at  symptoms  of  idioc}^  after  they 
had  railed  at  him  for  a  long  time  without 
getting  a  word  in  repl3^ 

After  dinner  one  evening  Madame  Vau- 
quer  said  to  him  mockingly,  and  as  if 
casting  a  doubt  upon  his  paternity  : 

"So  A'our  daughters  never  come  to  see 
you  any  more  !  " 

The  old  man  started  as  if  he  had  been 
struck  with  a  dagger. 

"  Sometimes  they  come,"  he  replied,  his 
voice  stifled  with  emotion. 

"  Ah,  ha  !  so  you  still  see  them  some- 
times!  "  cried  the  students.  "^  Bravo, 
Pare  Goriot ! " 

The  object  of  their  railleries  paid  no  at- 
tention to  them ;  he  had  fallen  again  into 
that  thoughtful,  meditative  state  which 
superficial  observers  term  the  lethargy 
of  old  age.  And  so  he  lived  among  them, 
alone  and  unknown.  Those  whose  curios- 
ity was  feebly  awakened  never  sought  in- 
formation concerning  him,  for  they  never 
went  out  of  the  neighborhood,  living  like 
oysters  on  a  rock,  and  those  who  did 
mingle  with  the  world  cared  to  know 
nothing  about  him,  forgetting  the  mis- 
erable old  object  of  their  mockeries  the 
moment  he  was  out  of  their  sight. 

As  for  the  3"oung  girls  whom  he  had 
called  his  daughters,  every  one  shared 
the  opinion  of  Madame  Vauquer,  who 
remarked,  with  unanswerable  logic  : 

' '  If  Pore  Goriot  had  daughters  who 
were  as  rich  as  those  ladies  who  have 
been  here  to  see  him,  he  would  not  be 
living  on  the  third-floor  of  my  house,  at 
forty-five  francs  a  month,  and  dressed 
like  a  pauper." 

This  was  something  that  nobody  felt 
able  to  deny. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, 1819,  at  the.  time  when  our  story 
opens,  everybody  had  a  settled  opinion  of 
the  poor  old  man  ;    which  was,  that  he 


was  a  miserable  wretch  who  had  led  a 
wicked  life,  and  was  now  dragging  out 
the  last  days  of  his  existence  like  a  snail 
in  its  shell,  a  comfort  neither  to  himself 
nor  anybody  else. 


III. 


Eugene  de  Rastignac's  ideas  of  the 
great  world  had  undergone  radical 
changes  since  he  came  to  Paris.  In  the 
first  year  of  his  sojourn  there  his  studies 
left  him  leisure  to  explore  the  novelties 
about  him  ;  and  a  3'oung  student  in  Paris 
who  seeks  to  know  the  repertoire  of  each 
theater,  to  study  the  various  outlets  of 
the  great  Parisian  labyrinth,  and  to  learn 
the  language  and  habituate  himself  to 
the  particular  pleasures  of  the  capital 
has  no  lack  of  occupation. 

During  his  successive  initiations,  now- 
ever,  his  ideas  gradually  changed:  the 
horizon  of  his  life  grew  broader,  and  he 
realized  to  a  fuller  extent  the  differences 
in  the  human  strata  which  compose  so- 
ciety. He  began  by  admiring  the  car- 
riages in  the  Champs  Elysees,  and  ended 
by  envying  them. 

When  he  went  home  for  his  vacation 
he  was  in  this  frame  of  mind. 

His  childish  illusions  and  provincial 
ideas  had  disappeared,  and  he  was  better 
able  to  view  his  family  affairs  as  they 
really  were.  His  father,  mother,  two 
sisters,  two  brothers,  together  with  an 
aunt,  whose  sole  support  consisted  in  her 
pensions,  lived  together  on  the  family 
estate  of  Rastignac.  This  estate  yielded 
an  income  of  three  thousand  francs  a 
j'-ear,  more  or  less  uncertain  according  to 
the  state  of  the  vineyard,  which  was  its 
principal  factor ;  and  out  of  this  little 
sum  twelve  hundred  francs  had  to  be 
saved  each  year  to  send  to  him. 

Their  constant  poverty  and  distress, 
which  they  sought  so  generously  to  con- 
ceal from  him,  the  comparison  which  he 
could  not  help  making  between  his  sisters, 
who  had  seemed  so  beautiful  to  him  only 
a  year  ago,  and  the  Parisian  ladies  who 
had  realized  his  utmost  dreams  of  love- 
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liness,  and  the  strict  economy  which  at- 
tended the  shg-htest  proceedings — all  in- 
creased tenfold  his  desire  to  succeed,  and 
made  him  long-  to  disting-uish  himself. 

Like  all  g'reat  souls,  he  wanted  to  owe 
everything  to  his  own  merit,  and  yet  his 
Parisian  experience  had  opened  his  eyes 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  could  not  help 
seeing  how  much  depends  on  patronage, 
and  what  an  influence  women  have  over 
social  life ;  and  he  suddenly  resolved  to 
throw  himself  into  society,  and  to  g-ain  a 
patroness;  surely  help  would  not  he  re- 
fused to  an  ardent,  intelligent  young- 
man,  especially  when  these  qualities  were 
supported  by  an  eleg-ant  figure  and  a 
strong-,  nervous  beauty  particularly  a^ee- 
able  to  women. 

These  meditations  took  firm  hold  of 
him,  and  the  subject  was  continually  on 
his  mind.  His  aunt,  Madame  de  Marcil- 
lac,  had  formerly  moved  in  the  very  best 
society,  and  it  suddenly  occurred  to  the 
ambitious  young  man  that  some  of  her 
acquaintances  might  be  available  in  intro- 
ducing him  to  his  new  field  of  action  ;  he 
therefore  questioned  her  on  the  subject  of 
possible  loosened  bonds  of  relationship 
which  might  be  reknotted. 

The  old  lady  shook  the  branches  of  the 
g-enealogical  tree,  and  g-athered  from  it 
that,  of  all  the  individuals  who  might, 
perhaps,  serve  her  nephew  among  the 
selfish  race  of  rich  relations,  Madame  la 
Vicomtesse  de  Beauseant  would  possiblj^ 
be  the  least  reluctant.  She  according-ly 
wrote  a  letter  to  this  young-  lady,  couched 
in  ancient,  stately  terms,  which  she  g-ave 
to  Eugene,  telling  him  at  the  same  time 
that  through  her  he  would  probably  find 
his  other  relatives.  A  few  days  after  his 
arrival,  he  presented  his  aunt's  letter  to 
Madame  de  Beauseant,  and  received  in 
return  an  invitation  to  a  ball  which  she 
was  about  to  give. 

He  retui-ned  throug-h  the  silent  streets 
to  the  Maison  Vauquer,  about  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning-,  after  attending-  the  ball. 
He  succeeded  in  entering  the  house  with- 
out disturbing  any  one,  for  old  Christo- 
pher, in  the  act  of  locking-  up  for  the 
night,  put  his  head  out  of  the  door  for  a 
farewell  look,  just  as  Eugene  arrived  be- 


fore it ;  so  he  was  able  to  make  his  way 
upstairs  undetected,  Christopher's  clumsy 
footsteps  covering-  his  lig-hter  ones.  He 
took  off  his  dress-suit,  put  on  his  slippers 
and  an  old  coat,  lighted  his  fire  of  turfs, 
and  prepared  himself  for  work ;  for,  in 
order  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  he  pur- 
posed devoting-  the  remaining-  hours  of  the 
night  to  study. 

Before  he  plung-ed  into  work,  however, 
he  sat  motionless  before  his  books  for  a 
few  moments,  lost  in  dreamy  retrospec- 
tion of  the  events  of  the  evening-. 

The  Vicomtesse  de  Beauseant  was  one 
of  the  leaders  of  Parisian  society,  and  her 
house  had  the  reputation  of  being-  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  in  the  Faubourg-  Saint 
Germain.  Thanks  to  his  old  aunt,  he  had 
been  most  kindly  received  there,  and  he 
scarcely  yet  realized  how  much  that 
meant  to  him ;  for  admission  to  the  sa- 
lons of  the  Vicomtesse  de  Beauseant  was 
equivalent  to  brevet-rank  in  Parisian  so- 
ciety' ;  once  received  there,  he  had  con- 
quered the  right  to  be  admitted  every- 
where. 

He  had  met  there  a  young-  lady  who 
had  strong-ly  attracted  him  at  first  sight, 
and  who  would  have  been  noticeable  in 
any  assembly.  Tall  and  well-made,  the 
Comtesse  Anastasie  de  Restaud  had  the 
reputation  of  possessing  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  fig-ures  in  Paris.  Her  large 
black  eyes,  her  mag-niflcently  shaped 
hand,  and  slender,  arched  foot,  and  a  cer- 
tain fiery  grace  of  movement,  made  her 
what,  in  a  horse,  would  have  been  teinned 
thoroughbred .  Rastig-nac  joined  the  knot 
of  cavaliers  around  her,  succeeded  in  put- 
ting- his  name  in  two  places  upon  her 
card,  and  even  had  the  happiness  of  con- 
versing- with  her  during-  the  first  quad- 
rille. 

"  Where  can  I  see  you  ag-ain,  ma- 
dame?"  he  asked  her,  with  that  abrupt- 
ness of  passion  which  so  often  takes  a 
woman  by  storm. 

"Oh,"  she  said  carelessly,  ''in  the 
Bois,  at  the  play,  at  m^''  house — every- 
where ! " 

The  young-  man  made  the  most  of  the 
opportunities  for  acquaintance  which  were 
afforded  him  by  a  quadrille  and  a  waltz. 
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and,  as  a  cousin  of  Madame  de  Beauseant, 
was  invited  to  call  upon  her  in  her  own 
home.  He  met  with  a  gentleman  soon 
afterward,  a  kindlj^  simple  man,  Marquis 
de  Montriveau,  who  gave  him  the  infor- 
mation he  wanted  ;  namely,  the  address 
of  the  Comtesse  de  Restaud,  which  proved 
to  be  in  the  Rue  du  Helder. 

He  therefore  found  Inmself  just  launched 
upon  the  world,  with  the  entree  of  two  of 
the  best  houses  in  Paris,  and  already  on 
the  road  to  acquaintance  and  perhaps 
friendship  with  one  of  the  most  charming- 
women  whom  he  had  ever  seen.  What 
young  man  would  not  have  sat  and 
dreamed  of  all  this,  regardless  of  his  turf 
fire  and  the  law-books  spread  out  before 
him  ? 

His  wandering  thoughts  were  dwelling 
on  the  pleasures  which  a  further  acquaint- 
ance with  Madame  de  Restaud  would 
bring  to  him,  when  a  heavy  sigh  suddenly 
trembled  through  the  silence  of  the  night 
and  startled  him  as  effectually  as  if  it  had 
been  the  last  rattle  in  the  throat  of  a  dying 
man. 

Softly  opening  his  door,  he  went  out  into 
the  passage,  where  he  saw  a  line  of  light 
under  Pore  Goriofs  door.  Fearing  his 
neighbor  was  ill,  he  stooped  down  and 
looked  through  the  key-hole,  and  what  he 
saw  in  the  room  made  him  feel  that  he 
would  not  be  fulfilling  his  duty  to  society 
if  he  did  not  examine  into  the  remarkable, 
if  not  criminal,  proceedings  of  the  old  soi- 
disant  vermicelli-maker. 

Fere  Goriot,  who  appeared  to  have  at- 
tached to  tlie  crossbar  of  an  overturned 
table  a  plate  and  a  little  soup-tureen  of 
silver-gilt,  had  passed  a  piece  of  heavy 
rope  around  these  richly  chased  articles, 
and  was  drawing  it  tightly  enough  to 
twist  them,  probably  with  the  intention 
of  converting  them  into  bullion. 

"Upon  my  word!  what  a  man!" 
thought  Rastignac,  as  he  watched  the 
strong  arms  which,  with  the  aid  of  the 
cord,  noiselessly  kneaded  the  gilded  silver 
as  if  it  had  been  dough.  ''  Can  the  fellow 
be  a  thief,  or  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods, 
who,  the  better  to  conceal  his  nefarious 
occupation,  pretends  to  be  stupid  and 
helpless,  and  lives  like  a  beggar?"  and 


Eugene,  straightening  up  for  a  moment, 
applied  his  eye  once  more  to  the  key -hole. 

Pere  Goriot,  who  had  now  undone  the 
cord,  took  up  the  mass  of  silver,  and  after 
having  spread  the  covering  upon  the  table, 
laid  the  roll  upon  it,  proceeding  imme- 
diately to  fashion  and  round  it  into  a  bar, 
an  operation  which  he  performed  with 
marvelous  facility  and  adroitness. 

''He  is  as  strong  as  Augustus,  king  of 
Poland,"  thought  Eugenie,  as  the  bar 
took  form  and  roundness. 

When  he  had  finished,  Pere  Goriot 
looked  sadly  at  his  work,  while  tears 
gathered  in  his  eyes ;  then  he  blew  out  the 
wax-taper  which  had  lighted  him  while 
he  manipulated  the  silver,  and  Eugenie 
heard  him  sigh  heavily  as  he  extended 
himself  upon  his  bed. 

"He  is  crazy,"  thought  the  student. 

"  Poor  child  !  "  said  Pere  Goriot,  aloud. 

And  as  he  heard  the  words,  Rastignac 
decided  to  say  nothing  of  the  affair,  and 
to  refrain  from  condemning  his  old  neigh- 
bor too  hastily.  He  was  about  to  return 
to  his  room  when  he  suddenly  heard  a 
slight  noise,  difficult  to  define,  but  which 
might  have  been  produced  by  the  foot- 
steps of  men  in  list  slippers,  ascending 
the  stairs.  Eugene  listened  attentively, 
and  distinctly  heard  the  breathing  of  two 
men  ;  and,  then,  without  the  sound  of  an 
opening  door,  or  of  footsteps,  he  suddenly 
saw  a  feeble  light  on  the  second  floor  at 
Monsieur  Vautrin's  room. 

"  A  boarding-house  is  a  mysterious 
place !  "  he  said  to  himself. 

He  went  down  several  steps  of  the  stair- 
case, and  stood  there  listening,  when  the 
sound  of  money  struck  his  ear.  In  a  min- 
ute or  two  the  light  was  extinguished,  and 
the  breathing  of  the  two  men  was  heard 
anew,  but  there  was  still  no  sound  of  an 
opening  door.  Then,  as  the  men  de- 
scended the  stairs,  the  slight  noise  grew 
feebler,  and  finally  died  awaj'. 

"Who  is  that?"  cried  Madame  Vau- 
quer,  opening  the  window  of  her  room. 

"It  is  only  I  coming  in,  madame,"  said 
Vautrin,  in  his  loud  voice. 

"That  is  verj'  strange  !  Christopher 
bolted  the  door,"  said  Eugene  to  himself, 
re-entering  his  room.    "  A  man  must  keep 
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his  eyes  open  to  know  what  is  going*  on 
around  him  in  Paris." 

Being  disturbed  in  his  dreams  of  am- 
bition and  love  by  these  little  events,  he 
set  to  work ;  but,  distracted  in  his  atten- 
tion by  suspicions  of  Pere  Goriot,  and  still 
more  by  visions  of  Madame  Restaud,  who 
seemed  every  other  moment  to  stand  be- 
fore him  and  beckon  him  on  to  a  brilliant 
destiny,  he  finally  flung*  himself  on  his  bed 
and  went  sound  asleep. 

The  next  morning-  Paris  was  enveloped 
in  one  of  those  thick,  brown  fog's  whicli 
seem  to  make  people  lose  all  account  of 
time ;  when  it  is  noon,  it  seems  as  if  it 
oug-ht  to  be  only  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  At  half-past  nine  Madame 
Vauquer  had  not  stirred  from  her  bed, 
and  Cliristopher  and  the  fat  cook,  also 
belated,  were  tranquilly  taking  their  cof- 
fee, diluted  with  those  upper  skimmings 
of  the  milk  which  had  been  designed  for 
the  boarders. 

**  Sylvia,"  said  Christopher,  medita- 
tively soaking  a  bit  of  toast,  *'tvvo  men 
came  here  last  night  to  see  Monsieur 
Vautrin.  He  is  a  good  fellow,  and  there 
is  no  need  to  say  anything  to  madame 
about  it." 

''Did  he  give  you  anything?  " 

"  A  hundred  sous,  as  much  as  to  say  : 
'Hold  your  tongue  !  '  " 

"Except  him  and  Madame  Couture, 
who  are  not  niggardly,  all  of  them  would 
like  to  take  away  with  the  left  hand  what 
they  give  with  the  right,"  grumbled 
Sylvia. 

"  And  what  do  they  give,  after  all  !  " 
said  Christopher:  "a  stingy  little  coin, 
or  a  paltry  hundred  sous.  Pere  Goriot 
has  been  cleaning  his  boots  himself  for  the 
last  two  years.  That  old  miser  Poiret 
does  without  wax,  and  would  sooner 
drink  it  than  put  it  on  his  shoes ;  and  as 
for  the  student,  he  only  gives  me  forty 
sous.  Why,  forty  sous  do  not  even  pay 
for  my  brushes;  and  he  sells  his  old 
clothes,  into  the  bargain.  What  a  hole 
of  a  place  !  " 

''Oh,  come!"  said  Sylvia,  sipping  her 
coffee  leisurely  ;  "after  all  our  places  are 
the  best  in  the  neighborhood  ;  you  know 
that  as  well  as   I  do.     But,"  she  added, 


"apropos  of  Monsieur  Vautrin,  Christo- 
pher, has  an3^body  said  anything  to  you 
about  him  ?  " 

"Yes,"  replied  the  other;  "I  met  a 
gentleman  on  the  street  a  few  days  ago, 
who  asked  me  some  awkward  questions 
about  his  character  and  habits  ;  but  I  de- 
nied everything.  I  told  Monsieur  Vautrin 
of  it  afterward,  and  he  said  I  had  done 
exactly  right." 

"Well,"  said  Sylvia,  in  a  tone  of  com- 
fortable gossip,  "the  same  thing  hap- 
pened to  me  at  the  market  the  other  day. 
But,  of  course,  I  did  not  know  anything 
either.  Listen  !  "  she  added,  suddenly  in- 
terrupting herself ;  "there  is  the  church 
clock  striking  a  quarter  of  ten,  and  not  a 
soul  in  the  house  is  stirring  yet  ! " 

"'  They  have  all  gone  out.  Madame 
Couture  and  her  3'^oung  friend  went  to 
communion  at  Sainte  Etienne  at  eight 
o'clock.  Pere  Goriot  went  out  with  a 
bundle,  and  the  student  will  not  come  in 
until  ten  o'clock.  I  saw  them  all  go, 
while  I  was  doing  the  stairs ;  and  as  Pere 
Goriot  passed  me,  his  package  hit  against 
my  shoulder,  and  it  felt  as  hard  as  iron. 
I  wonder  what  the  poor  old  man  has 
done,"  he  went  on,  meditatively;  "the 
others  knock  him  about  like  a  top,  and 
yet  he  is  a  good  old  fellow,  and  worth  all 
the  rest  of  them  put  together.  He  does 
not  give  very  much  himself,  but  he  sends 
me  on  errands  to  ladies  who  sometimes 
give  famous  fees."- 

"Those  whom  he  calls  his  daughters, 
eh  ?     He  has  about  a  dozen  of  them  !  " 

"  I  have  never  seen  but  two — the  same 
who  have  been  here." 

"  There  is  madame  at  last;  she  will  be 
calling,  and  I  must  go.  Keep  an  eye  on 
the  milk,  Christopher,  on  account  of  the 
cat ;  "  and  Sylvia  went  up  to  her  mis- 
tress. 

"  How  is  this,  Sylvia  ?  Here  it  is  a 
quarter  of  ten,  and  you  have  let  me  sleep 
like  a  log.  Such  a  thing  never  happened 
before." 

"  It  is  the  fault  of  the  fog,  madame. 
It  is  thick  enough  to  cut  with  a  knife." 

"But  the  breakfast?" 

"  Your  boarders  don't  seem  to  care 
anything  about  their  breakfast  this  morn 
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ing.  You  can  all  breakfast  together  at 
ten  o'clock.  Mademoiselle  Michonneau 
and  Monsieur  Poiret  are  the  only  ones 
left  in  the  house,  and  they  haven't  stirred 
yet." 

*'*It  is  very  strange,  Sj'^lvia,"  observed 
Madame  Vauquer,  changing  the  subject, 
''how  Monsieur  Vautrin  got  into  the 
house  last  night,  after  Christopher  had 
bolted  the  door." 

"Not  at  all,  madame,"  returned  the 
other.  "  Christopher  heard  Monsieur 
Vautrin,  and  went  down  to  let  him  in. 
And  that  is  what  you  thought  was — " 

'•'Hand  me  my  wrapper,  and  go  and 
see  about  the  breakfast  as  quickly  as  you 
can,"  said  her  mistress,  interrupting  her. 
"  You  may  chop  up  what  is  left  of  the 
mutton,  with  some  potatoes,  and  put  on 
some  stewed  pears,  the  kind  that  cost 
a  half  a  sou  apiece." 

A  few  minutes  later  Madame  Vauquer 
went  downstairs,  just  in  time  to  see  the 
4  cat  overturn  with  one  stroke  of  her  paw 
the  plate  which  covered  a  bowl  of  milk, 
and  hastily  lap  up  the  contents  of  the 
dish. 

"  You  scamp  !  "  she  cried.  The  cat 
ran  for  dear  life,  but  in  a  minute  or  two 
was  back  again,  rubbing  against  her 
skirts  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

''  Oh,  3'es  !  now  play  the  hypocrite,  you 
old  coward  !  "  she  said  ;  then  raising  her 
voice,  she  called:  "Sylvia!  Sylvia!" 

"What  is  it,  madame?" 

"  See  what  this  cat  has  done  !  " 

"  It  is  all  Christopher's  fault !  I  told 
him  to  look  out  for  the  cat.  Where  has 
he  gone  ?  Never  mind,  ma'am,  it  was 
only  the  milk  for  Pere  Goriot's  coffee, 
and  he  never  will  know  the  difference  if 
I  put  a  little  water  in  it.  He  never  takes 
any  notice  of  what  he  eats." 

"  By  the  way,  where  has  the  old  man 
gone?"  asked  Madame  Vauquer,  begin- 
ning to  lay  the  plates. 

"That  is  more  than  anybody  knows," 
returned  Sylvia,  mysteriously. 

"  I  have  slept  too  long,"  said  her  mis- 
tress, in  a  tone  of  conviction. 

"Oh,  but  Madame  is  as  fresh  as  a 
rose — " 

She  was  interrupted  by  the  ringing  of 


the  bell,  and  Vautrin  entered  the  room, 
singing  in  his  loud  voice : 

"  J'ai  longtemps  parcouru  le  monde, 
Et  Ton  m'a  vu  de  toute  part." 

Then,  seeing  his  hostess,  he  added  : 

"Ab,  good  -  morning,  Madame  Vau- 
quer  ;  "  at  the  same  time  gallantly 
putting  his  arm  around  her  buxom 
waist. 

"Come,  stop  that  !  "  she  said  in  an 
indulgent  tone. 

"Call  me  impertinent  !"  he  retorted. 
"  Come,  say  it  !  Won't  you  say  it  ? 
Here,  I  am  going  to  put  my  plate  by 
yours.  Ah  !  I  am  a  pretty  fellow,  am 
i  not  ? 

"  'To  court  the  brunette  and  the  blonde' — 

"  I  have  just  seen  something  very  odd — 
"  ' —by  chance.' " 

"  What  was  it  ?  "  asked  the  widow. 

"  Pere  Goriot,  at  half-past  eight  in  the 
morning,  in  the  Rue  Dauphine,  in  the 
shop  of  the  goldsmith  who  buys  old  gold 
and  silver.  He  had  •  sold  to  him  at  an 
excellent  price  a  piece  of  silver-gilt  plate, 
which  was  yerj  prettily  twisted  up,  con- 
sidering he  is  only  an  amateur  at  the 
business." 

"No  !     Did  you  really?" 

"  Yes,  really  !  I  was  on  my  way  back 
after  having  been  to  take  leave  of  one  of 
my  friends,  who  was  going  away  on  the 
stage-coach.  I  waited  to  see  where  Pere 
Goriot  went,  just  for  the  joke  of  the 
thing.  He  came  back  into  this  neighbor- 
hood, to  the  Rue  des  Gres,  and  stopped 
at  the  house  of  a  money-lender,  named 
Gobseck — a  queer  old  fellow,  half  Jew, 
half  Greek." 

"And  what  did  he  do  there  ?"  asked 
Madame  Vauquer,  breathlessly. 

"  What  every  one  does  in  such  a  place," 
rephed  Vautrin.  "What  a  fool  he  is,  to 
ruin  himself  f5r — " 

"  There  he  is  !  "  cried  Sylvia,  suddenly. 

"  Christopher,"  said  Pere  Goriot,  as  he 
entered,  "  come  upstairs  with  me  for  a 
minute." 

Christopher  followed  the  old  man,  but 
soon  came  down  again. 
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''Where  are  you  g-oing-?"  demanded 
his  mistress,  as  he  appeared. 

"  Going"  on  an  errand  for  Monsieur 
Goriot." 

"  What  have  you  got  there  ?  "  asked 
Vautrin,  snatching  from  Christopher's 
hand  a  letter,  on  which  he  read  : 

"  '  To  Madame  la  Comtesse  Anastasie 
de  Restaud.' 

"And  where  is  it  to  go?"  he  asked, 
returning  the  letter  to  the  servant. 

"  To  the  Rue  du  Helder.  I  have  orders 
to  deliv'er  this  into  the  hands  of  Madame 
la  Comtesse  herself." 

"  What  is  in  it  ?  "  asked  Vautrin,  taking- 
the  letter  again  and  holding  it  up  to  the 
light.  "  A  bank-note  ?  No  !  "  He  half 
opened  the  envelope.  "  A  receipted  bill  !'' 
he  cried.  "  Upon  my  word,  the  old  fellow 
does  things  in  good  style  !  Go  now  !  " 
he  added,  giving  Christopher  a  slap  on 
the  back  which  sent  him  staggering  across 
the  floor.  "  You  will  g-et  a  fine  pourhoire 
for  that." 

The  table  was  ready ;  Sylvia  boiled  the 
milk  while  Madame  Vauquer  lighted  the 
fire  in  the  little  stove,  aided  by  Vautrin, 
who  was  softly  humming  the  while  : 

"  J'ai  longtemps  parcouru  le  monde," 
Et  I'oa  m'a  vu  de  toute  part." 

Just  as  Everything  was  ready  Madame 
Couture  and  Mademoiselle  Taillefer  came 
in. 

"  And  where  have  you  been  this  morn- 
ing' ?  "  asked  Madame  Vauquer. 

"  To  Saint  Etienne  du  Mont,  as  a  fitting 
preparation  for  a  fresh  attempt,  which  we 
purpose  making-  to-day,  to  induce  Victo- 
rine's  father  to  g-rant  us  an  interview," 
said  Madame  Couture.  "Poor  child,  she 
is  trembling  like  a  leaf,"  continued  the 
good  woman,  sitting  down  before  the  little 
stove,  and  putting  out  her  feet. 

"  Come  and  warm  yourself,  Victorine," 
said  Madame  Vauquer. 

"It  is  all  very  well,  mademoiselle,  to 
pray  God  to  soften  your  father's  heart," 
said  Vautrin,  bringing  up  a  chair  for  the 
young  girl,  "but  you  ought  nevertheless 
to  have  some  friend  who  would  not  be 
afraid  to  speak  his  mind  to  the  old  hog, 
who,  they  say,  has  three   millions,   and 


who  will  not  even  give  his  tfaughter  a 
dowry  ;  and  no  matter  how  pretty  a  g-irl 
is,  a  dowr^'  is  a  very  necessary  thing  now- 
adays." 

"  Poor  child  !  "  said  Madauie  Vauquer. 
"  Well,  my  dear,  your  father  will  reap  the 
reward  of  his  wickedness  some  day." 

Victorine 's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and 
Madame  Couture  made  a  little  sign  to  the 
landlady,  which  stopped  further  remarks 
of  that  nature. 

"If  he  would  only  consent  to  see  us,"' 
resumed  the  widow  of  the  intendant-com- 
missary ;  "  if  I  could  only  speak  to  him, 
only  give  him  his  wife's  last  letter,  which 
she  wrote  to  him  on  her  death -bed,  and 
which  I  have  never  dared  trust  to  the 
mail,  since  he  knows  my  writing — " 

"Oh,  innocent  women,  unhappy  and 
persecuted  !  "  cried  Vautrin,  interrupting- 
her  ;  "'  is  that  how  the  matter  stands  ?  I 
will  help  3^ou  to  manage  the  alTair,  and 
everything  will  be  all  right." 

"  Oh  !  sir,"  said  Victorine,  casting  a 
tearful  and  glowing  look  at  Vautrin,  who 
was  not  in  the  least  moved  by  it,  "if  you 
have  any  wa,y  of  getting  at  m}^  father,  I 
entreat  you  to  tell  him  that  his  affection 
and  the  honor  of  my  mother  are  more'  to 
me  than  all  his  wealth.  If  you  can  soften 
his  heart,  I  will  pray  God  to  bless  you  ; 
and  my  gratitude — " 

'•  J'ai  longtemps  parcouru  le  monde," 

sung  Vautrin,  in  an  ironical  voice. 

Goriot,  Mademoiselle  Michonneau,  and 
Poiret  just  then  came  down,  attracted, 
perhaps,  by  the  odors  of  cooking  ;  and  as 
they  bade  each  other  good-morning,  the 
clock  struck  ten,  and  the  steps  of  the 
student  were  heard  approaching. 


IV. 

Eugene  de  Rastignac  greeted  his  fel- 
low-boarders, and  seated  himself  near 
Pere  Goriot. 

"I  have  just  had  a  singular  adventure," 
he  said,  helping  himself  bountifully  to  the 
mutton,  and  cutting  off  a  piece  of  bread 
of  which  Madame  Vauquer  took  the 
measure  with  an  avaricious  eye. 
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"  An  adventure  !  "  said  Poiret. 

"And  what  is  there  so  remarkable  in 
that  ?  "  demanded  Vautrin  of  the  luckless 
Poiret.  ''Monsieur  de  Rastig-nac  is  just 
the  man  who  would  be  expected  to  have 
adventures."' 

Mademoiselle  Taillefer  g-lanced  timidly 
at  the  young"  student. 

"Tell  us  about  it,"  demanded  Madame 
Vauquer. 

"  Last  nig-ht  I  was  at  a  ball  at  the 
house  of  my  cousin,  the  Vicomtesse  de 
Beauseant,  who  has  a  magnificent  man- 
sion, elegantly  furnished,  and  who  gave 
a  superb  entertainment,  at  which  I  was 
as  happy  as  a  king — " 

'•  I  doubt  it !  "  said  Vautrin,  interrupt- 
ing him  abruptly. 

"Sir!"  said  Eugene,  quickly,  "what 
do  you  mean  ?  " 

"I  say  that  I  doubt  it,"  returned  the 
other,  composedly,  "because  even  the 
birds  are  happier  than  kings." 

"  That's  so  !  I  would  rather  be  a  bird 
than  a  king,  because — "  began  Poiret, 
who  always  agreed  with  everybody. 

He  was,  however,  unceremoniously  in- 
terrupted by  the  student,  who  resumed  : 

•"  I  danced  with  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful ladies  there,  a  charming  countess,  the 
most  delicious  creature  I  ever  saw.  She 
liad  peach-blossoms  in  her  hair,  and  she 
carried  the  most  beautiful  bouquet  of 
flowers — ^but  there  !  you  ought  to  have 
seen  her,  for  it  is  impossible  for  any  de- 
scription to  do  her  justice.  Well,  this 
morning  I  met  this  divine  countess,  about 
nine  o'clock,  on  foot,  in  the  Rue  des  Gres. 
Oh  !  how  my  heart  beat  !  I  thought — " 

"That  she  was  coming  here!"  said 
Vautrin,  casting  a  meaning  look  at  the 
student.  "  On  the  contrary,  she  was 
without  doubt  on  her  way  to  see  Mon- 
sieur Gobseck,  the  money-lender.  If  ever 
3'ou  fathom  the  hearts  of  Parisian  women, 
you  will  find  the  money-lender  there  be- 
fore the  lover.  The  name  of  your  coun- 
tess is  Anastasie  de  Restaud,  and  she 
lives  in  the  Rue  du  Helder." 

At  this  name,  the  student  looked  fix- 
edly at  Vautrin.  Pere  Goriot  suddenly 
raised  his  head  and,. cast  upon  the  two 
speakers  a  look  of    intelligence    and  of 


deep  distress  which  surprised  the  little 
company. 

"  Christopher  will  get  there  too  late, 
and  she  will  have  gone  !  "  he  cried,  with 
a  wail. 

"  I  have  guessed  it,"  said  Vautrin  softly, 
leaning  over  and  speaking-  in  Madame 
Vauquer's  ear. 

The  next  moment  Goriot  was  mechani- 
cally going  on  with  his  breakfast,  with  a 
manner  as  absent-minded  as  ever. 

"Who  in  the  world.  Monsieur  Vautrin, 
ever  told  you  her  name  ?  "  demanded  Eu- 
gene. 

"  Ah,  ha  !  That  is  the  question  ?  "  re- 
plied Vautrin.  "Pere  Goriot  knows  it 
perfectly  well ;  why  should  not  I  ?  " 

"Monsieur  Goriot !  "  cried  the  student, 
in  astonishment. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  the  poor  old  man  ;  "  so  she 
was  very  beautiful  yesterday  ?  " 

"Who?" 

"  Madame  de  Restaud." 

"  Just  look  at  the  old  wretch,"  said  Ma- 
dame Vauquer,  aside  to  Vautrin,  "  see 
how  his  eyes  glisten  !  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  she  was  tremendously  beau- 
tiful," replied  Eugene,  at  whom  Pere 
Goriot  was  gazing  eagerly.  "  If  Made- 
moiselle de  Beauseant  had  not  been  there, 
my  divine  countess  would  have  been  queen 
of  the  ball.  Even  as  it  was,  the  young 
men  seemed  to  have  no  eyes  for  any  one 
save  her ;  and  my  name  was  the  twelfth 
on  her  list.  She  danced  every  dance  ;  and 
all  the  other  women  were  furiously  jeal- 
ous. She  was  happy  last  night  if  any  one 
was.  It  has  been  well  said  that  there  is 
nothing  more  beautiful  than  a  ship  under 
full  sail,  a  horse  at  a  gallop,  and  a  wo- 
man dancing." 

"  Yesterday,  at  the  top  of  the  heap,  at 
the  house  of  a  duchess,"  observed  Vau- 
trin ;  "  this  morning  at  the  foot  of  the 
ladder,  at  the  house  of  a  sharper;  there 
is  a  true  Parisian  woman  for  you  !  If 
their  husbands  cannot  support  them  in 
their  immoderate  luxury,  they  will  resort 
to  almost  any  means  for  the  sake  of  main- 
taining it ;  everybody  knows  that ! " 

The  face  of  Pere  Goriot,  which  had  been 
radiant  while  the  student  was  talking, 
suddenly  clouded  at  this  remark. 
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"Well!"  said  Madame  Vauquer,  im- 
patiently, '*  where  is  your  adventure  ?  did 
you  speak  to  her  ?  did  you  ask  her  if  she 
wanted  to  study  law  ?  " 

"  She  did  not  see  me  at  all,"  said  Eu- 
gene. ^'  But  to  meet  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  women  in  Paris  on  the  Rue 
des  Gres  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning- : 
a  woman  who  cannot  have  returned  from 
a  hall  before  two  o'clock  at  night,  is  rather 
singular.  There  is  no  place  like  Paris  for 
adventures  !  " 

"  Bah  !  there  are  many  more  interest- 
ing ones  than  that,"  observed  Vautrin, 
conte  mptuously . 

Mademoiselle  Taillefer  paid  very  little 
attention  to  this  conversation,  so  preoccu- 
pied was  she  with  the  thought  of  the  trial 
before  her.  Madame  Couture  now  made 
a  sign  to  her  :  and  when  the  two  ladies 
left  the  room,  Pere  Goriot  followed  their 
example. 

"  Well !  did  you  see  him  ?  "  asked  Ma- 
dame Vauquer  triumphantly  of  Vautrin 
and  her  other  guests.  '•  Is  it  not  clear 
now  that  he  has  ruined  himself  for  her  ?  " 

"  I  will  never  believe,"  cried  the  stu- 
dent, ''that  the  beautiful  Comtesse  de 
Restaud  has  anything  to  do  with  Pere 
Gorfot." 

"■  It  is  of  no  consequence,"  said  Vau- 
trin, interrupting  him,  ''  whether  3"ou  be- 
lieve it  or  not.  You  are  yet  too  young  to 
know  Paris  ;  but  when  you  have  seen  more 
of  it  you  will  find  that  there  is  a  certain 
class  of  men  who  have  only  one  idea. 
They  thirst  for  water  drawn  only  from 
a  paticular  fountain.  For  some  of  them 
this  fountain  is  gambling,  the  Bourse, 
music,  or  a  collection  of  pictures  or  in- 
sects ;  for  others,  it  is  a  woman,  and  they 
will  sacrifice  everything  in  the  world,  to 
their  last  sou,  for  her  sake. 

"  Pere  Goriot  is  one  of  this  kind ;  the 
countess  ma^''  not  care  anything  for  him, 
but  you  can  see  for  yourself  that  the  poor 
man  thinks  ovXy  of  her.  Aside  from  this 
one  passion,  he  is  a  brute,  a  beast ;  but 
put  him  on  this  subject,  and  his  face 
sparkles  like  a  diamond.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  guess  to-day's  riddle ;  he  carried 
some  silver  plate  to  be  melted  this  morn- 
ing, and  I  saw  him  enter  Gobseck's,  in 


the  Rue  des  Gres.  Now  listen  !  As  soon 
as  he  got  back  here  he  sent  that  old  idiot, 
Christopher,  to  the  Comtesse  de  Restaud. 
He  showed  us  the  address  on  a  letter  in 
which  was  a  redeemed  note.  It  is  clear 
that  if  the  countess  also  went  to  the  old 
mone\^-lender,  it  was  a  case  of  emergency, 
which  proves,  my  dear  sir,  that  while  your 
countess  was  laughing  and  dancing  and 
coquetting  last  night,  she  was  inwardly 
shaking  in  her  shoes  all  the  time  at  the 
thought  of  that  bill  which  was  due  to- 
day." 

"You  make  me  wild  to  know  the 
truth,"  cried  Eugene.  '*  I  shall  go  to 
Madame  Restaud's  to-morrow." 

'•'Yes,"  said  Poiret,  "it  will  be  best  to 
go  to-morrow  to  Madame  Restaud's." 

"Perhaps,  you  will  find  our  good 
Goriot  there,"  remarked  Vautrin,  mali- 
ciously. 

"  What  a  slough  this  Paris  of  3^ ours 
is,"  said  Eugene,  in  disgust. 

"And  a  very  queer  slough,  too,"  re- 
turned Vautrin.  ' '  Those  who  go  through 
it  in  a  carriage  are  honest  people,  while 
those  who  wade  through  it  on  foot  are 
knaves.  Have  the  misfortune  to  take 
some  little  thing  which  does  not  belong 
to  3^ou,  and  3'ou  are  shown  up  as  a  mon- 
ster; but  steal  a  million,  and  you  are 
looked  upon  as  a  model  of  virtue.  And 
you  pay  thirt}"  millions  to  the  police  and 
the  Government  to  maintain  this  state  of 
uiorality.     Delightful,  truly  !  " 

"What!"  cried  Madame  Vauquer, 
suddenly;  "has  Pere  Goriot  melted  up 
his  silver  gilt  breakfast-set  ?  " 

"  Did  it  have  two  turtle-doves  on  the 
cover?  "  asked  Eugene. 

"  That  is  the  very  one  !  " 

"  He  valued  it  v.ery  highlj'- ;  he  fairly 
wept  when  he  had  finished  kneading  the 
bowl  and  the  plate.  I  happened  to  see 
him,"  said  Eugene. 

"  He  valued  it  as  he  did  his  life," 
affirmed  the  widow. 

"  Then  you  see  what  an  influence  this 
woman  had  over  liim,"  said  Vautrin. 
"She  could  wheedle  his  very  soul  out  of 
him." 

With  these  words  the  party  separated  ; 
the  student  went  up  to  his  own  room ;  and 
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Vautrin  left  the  house.  After  a  few  min- 
utes Madame  Couture  and  Victorine  came 
down  and  g-ot  into  a  fiacre,  which  Sylvia 
had  called  for  them,  and  Monsieur  Poiret 
offered  his  arm  to  Mademoiselle  Michon- 
neau  for  a  walk  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
while  the  sun  was  warm  in  the  middle  of 
the  da}'. 

Sj'lvia  followed  them  with  her  eyes. 

"  There  they  go,  arm  in  arm  like  mar- 
ried people,'"  she  said.  "The^^  are  both 
so  dry  that  if  the}^  were  rubbed  tog-ether, 
sparks  would  fly." 

''If  that  should  happen,  look  out  for 
Mademoiselle  Michonneau's  shawl,"  said 
Madame  Vauquer,  laughing-;  ''it  would 
catch  like  German  tinder." 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when 
Goriot  re-entered  the  house,  he  saw,  by 
by  the  light  of  two  smoky  lamps,  that 
Victorine's  eyes  were  red  and  swollen. 
Madame  Vauquer  Avas  just  listening  to 
the  account  of  the  fruitless  visit  which 
had  been  paid  to  Monsieur  Taillefer  that 
morning,  in  which,  wearied  with  the  im- 
portunities of  his  daughter  and  her  old 
friend,  he  had  at  last  admitted  them  to 
an  interview,  in  order  to  have  an  explana- 
tion with  them. 

"M}^  dear,"  said  Madame  Couture  to 
Madame  Vauquer,  "just  think!  he  did 
not  even  ask  Victorine  to  sit  down  all 
the  time  we  were  there.  As  for  me,  he 
coolly  told  me  that  I  need  not  trouble 
myself  to  come  there  ag-ain ;  and  that 
Victorine  was  only  working-  against  her 
own  interests  by  importuning-  him  so 
often  (the  monster !  when  the  poor  child 
only  g-oes  once  a  year !) ;  that,  as  her 
mother  had  been  penniless  when  he  mar- 
ried her,  Victorine  had  not  the  slig-htest 
right  to  complain;  and,  in  short,  he 
talked  in  such  a  har(J,  cruel  way,  that 
Victorine  sobbed  aloud.  And  then  the 
poor  child  threw  herself  at  his  feet  and 
beg-ged  and  implored  him  to  do  justice 
to  her  mother's  memory'-  b.y  reading-  her 
last  words;  and  she  treniblingly  gave 
him  the  letter.  He  took  it  from  her  and 
tossed  it  into  the  fire,  saying:  'Very 
well  ;  '  and  then  he  held  out  his  h:ind 
to  help  lier  to  rise ;  but  when  she  at- 
tempted to  kiss  it,  he  drew  it  away  from 


her  ag-ain.  He  is  an  old  villain !  "  said 
the  indig'nant  lady,  her  wrath  at  boiling- 
point.  "  And  his  son  is  as  bad  as  he  is," 
she  added.  '•'  The  great  blockhead  came 
into  the  room  and  did  not  even  speak  to 
his  sister." 

"They  are  a  pair  of  monsters  !"  said 
Pere  Goriot,   suddenl3^ 

But  Madame  Couture,  having-  caug-ht 
her  breath,  went  on,  without  paying  any 
attention  to  this  exclamation  : 

"  And  then,"  she  said,  "  father  and  son 
both  left  the  room,  excusing-  themselves 
to  me,  as  thej^  had  urgent  business.  And 
that  is  all  our  visit  amounted  to.  But  at 
least,"  triumphantly,  "he  has  seen  his 
daughter." 

The  rest  of  the  boarders  now  beg-an  to 
drop  in  one  after  the  other,  and  to  fall 
into  that  species  of  small-talk  in  which 
certain  classes  of  Parisians  are  wont  to 
indulg-e,  where  an  immense  quantity  of 
chaff  has  to  be  winnowed  in  order  to  get 
at  a  sing-le  grain  of  wheat. 

"  Well,  Monsieur  Poiret,"  said  one  of 
the  outside  boarders,  who  was  employed 
at  the  Museum,  "  and  how  is  your  health?" 
Then  without  waiting  for  a  reply:  "Ladies, 
you  seem  to  be  unhappy,"  he  said,  ad- 
dressing- Madame  Couture  and  Victorine. 
"  Are  we  going-  to  have  any  dinner?  " 
cried  Horace  Bianchon,  a  medical  student 
and  a  friend  of  Rastig-nac. 

"Here  !  "  said  Vautrin.  "  Move  a  little, 
will  you,  Pere  Goriot.  Your  feet  are  tak- 
ing up  all  the  stove." 

"Yes,  that's  a  fact,"  said  the  Museum 
clerk.     "  My  feet  are  cold,  too." 

"Here  is  His  Excellency  the  Marquis 
de  Rastig-nac,  Doctor  of  Laws,"  cried 
Bianchon,  seizing  Eugene's  throat  and 
squeezing  it  until  his  victim  was  nearly 
stifled.  ' 

"  Ah ! "    said    Poiret,    as    Christopher 

entered.     "  Here  is  the  dinner  at  last." 

"That    is    cabbag-e   soup,"    remarked 

Madame  Vauquer,  with  pardonable  pride 

in  th(!  steaming-  tureen. 

"  Did  any  one  notice  the  fog-  this  morn- 
ing?" asked  the  Museum  employe,  as 
they  took  their  places  at  the  table. 

"  It  was,"  snid  Bianchon,  "a  dense  and 
unparalleled  fog,  a  lugubrious  fog,  a  mel- 
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ancholy  fog,  an  experienced  and  broken- 
winded  fog" — in  short,  a  fog  which  strongly 
resembled  Pere  Goriot." 

Everybody's  attention  being  thus  at- 
tracted to  the  old  man,  he  was  caught 
in  the  act  of  smelling  of  a  piece  of  bread 
which  he  held  in  his  napkin,  nnd  which 
he  was  examining  after  his  old  commer- 
cial fashion. 

"Well!  "  cried  Madame Vauquer sharp- 
ly, in  a  voice  which  drowned  the  noise  of 
spoons,  plates,  and  voices,  "isn't  the 
bread  good  enough  for  3^ou  ?  " 
'  "On  the  contrary,  madame,"  he  re- 
plied, "  it  is  made  of  Etampes  flour,  best 
quality." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?  "  asked  Eu- 
gene of  him. 

"By  the  yvhiteness  and  the  taste,"  he 
answered. 

"Do  you  taste  it  with  your  nose?" 
asked  Madame  Vauquer,  ironically,  and 
a  series  of  would-be  jests  and  witt}'-  re- 
marks followed,  at  the  poor  old  man's 
expense. 

He  looked  about  him  with  a  bewildered 
air,  like  one  who  hears  a  strange  lan- 
guage. 

' '  What  are  they  saying  ?  "  he  asked 
helplessly  of  Vautrin,  who  sat  near  him. 

"Never  j^ou  mind,  old  boy,"  returned 
the  other  facetiously,  catching  up  Pere 
Goriot's  hat,  tossing  it  on  his  head,  and 
giving  it  a  thump  which  sent  it  completely 
down  over  his  e3^es. 

The  old  man,  half  stupefied  by  this  sud- 
den attack,  sat  perfectly  motionless  for 
a  moment,  and  before  he  had  recovered 
himself,  Christopher  had  taken  away  his 
plate,  supposing  that  he  had  finished  with 
■  his  soup,  so  that  when  Pere  Goriot,  after 
raising  his  hat,  felt  for  his  spoon,  his  hand 
struck  only  the  bare  table. 

Everybody  burst  out  laughing. 

"Sir,"  said  the  old  man,  "you  are  a 
sorr^'^  jester,  and  if  you  treat  me  in  that 
manner  again — " 

"Well,  what  then?"  asked  Vautrin, 
interrupting  him. 

"  Well,  you  will  pay  dearly  for  it  one 
of  these  days,"  replied  the  other. 

"Come,  mademoiselle,"  said  Vautrin, 
turning  contemptuously  from   Pere  Go- 


riot, and  addressing  the  sad-faced  young 
girl,  "  you  are  eating  nothing.  Was  3' our 
father  as  obdurate  as  ever  ?  " 

"He  was  a  horrible  old  thing,"  re- 
turned Madame  Couture,  her  indignation 
reviving. 

"We  must  bring  him  to  reason,"  said 
Vautrin . 

"Look,"  said  Eugene  in  a  low  tone  to 
Bianchon,  who  sat  near  him;  "just  see 
how  Pere  Goriot  is  gazing  at  Mademoi- 
selle Victorine." 

In  truth,  the  old  man  had  forgotten  to 
eat  while  looking  at  the  mournful  face  of 
the  young  girl. 

"  Do  you  know,"  resumed  Eugene,  still 
in  the  same  low  voice,  "I  am  beginning 
to  think  that  we  have  all  been  mistaken 
in  Pere  Goriot ;  he  is  neither  a  fool  nor  a 
weak  man.  Last  night  I  saw  him  twist 
a  silver  plate  as  if  it  had  been  wax,  and  at 
this  moment  his  face  is  betraying  strong 
emotions.  His  life  appears  to  me  to  be 
mysterious  enough  to  reward  study.  Yes, 
Bianchon,  you  may  laugh  if  you  like,  but 
I  am  not  joking." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Bianchon,  "we  will 
look  upon  him  in  the  light  of  a  medical 
specimen  ;  shall  I  dissect  him  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  Eugene.  "  Examine  his 
head  instead." 

"I  don't  know  about  that,"  returned 
the  other;  "his  stupidity  might  be  con- 
tagious." 


V. 


Rastignac  dressed  himself  in  his  best 
st3'le  the  next  day,  and  went,  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  to  call  on  Ma- 
dame de  Restaud.  On  the  way  he  in- 
dulged in  those  foolish  dreams  which 
make  the  lives  of  3'oung  men  so  full  of 
emotions;  they  neither  calculate  upon 
obstacles  nor  dangers ;  they  see  before 
them  only  success,  and  rely  implicitl3^ 
upon  projects  which  exist  only  in  their 
own  desires. 

Eugene  walked  very  carefully  in  order 
to  avoid  mudd3ing  his  boots  ;  as  he  went 
he  was  thinking  of  what  he  would  say  to 
Madame  de  Restaud,  inventing  an  iraagi- 
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naiy  conversation,  and  meditating-  witt^^ 
remarks  and  repartees  worthy  of  Talley- 
rand himself. 

But  in  spite  of  all  his  care  he  got  him- 
self raudd}-,  and  had  to  g-o  into  the  Palais 
Royal  to  have  his  boots  blacked  and  his 
pantaloons  brusl:ied. 

''If  I  were  only  rich,"  he  thought,  as 
he  took  the  chang-e  for  a  hundred-sou 
piece,  "  I  niig"ht  g-o  in  a  carriag-e,  and 
then  I  could  think  at  my  ease." 

Finall}^  however,  he  arrived  at  the 
Rue  du  Helder,  and  asked  for  the  Com- 
tesse  de  Restaud.  With  the  coolness  of  a 
man  who  is  sure  of  making-  his  mark  in 
the  world  some  day,  he  met  the  scornful 
g-lance  of  the  servants,  who  had  seen  him 
approach  on  foot.  But  these  g-lances  and 
the  sig-ht  of  a  carriage  standing-  in  the 
courtyard  made  him  nevertheless  feel  his 
own  inferiority.  The  vehicle  before  the 
house  was  one  of  those  luxurious  cabrio- 
lets, with  a  richly  caparisoned  horse  at- 
tached, which  denote  a  lavish  existence, 
and  imply  an  acquaintance  with  all  Pa- 
risian pleasures. 

At  sig-ht  of  it,  he  g-rew  suddenly  out  of 
humor.  He  realized  all  at  once  that  the 
corners  of  his  brain,  which  he  had  counted 
upon  as  being-  full  of  bright  and  witty  re- 
marks, were  entirely  emptj',  and  that  he 
had  become  intensely  stupid.  While  await- 
ing the  answer  of  the  countess,  to  whom 
the  servant  had  taken  his  name,  he  stood 
on  one  foot  before  a  window  in  the  ante- 
chamber, leaning  his  elbow  on  the  sill, 
and  longing,  yet  disdaining,  to  run  away. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  valet,  returning  after  a 
brief  absence,  "madameis  in  her  boudoir, 
anil  very  much  engaged;  but  if  you  care 
to  wait  in  the  drawing-room — there  is 
some  one  there  already." 

Rastignac,  bent  upon  showing  these 
p(3ople  that  lie  was  at  home  in  the  house, 
coolly  approached  the  door  through  which 
the  valet  had  just  entered,  but  stopped  in 
astonishment  on  seeing  that  it  opened 
upon  a  small  room  containing  lamps, 
tables,  and  washing  apparatus,  and  that 
it  led  only  to  a  narrow  corridor  and  a 
private  staircase. 

lie  stopped  in  confusion  as  he  heard 
stifled  laughter  in  the  anteroom. 


"  This  is  the  way  to  the  drawing-room, 
sir,"  said  the  valet,  with  an  exaggerated 
respect,  which  seemed  like  mockery. 

Eugene  turned  upon  his  heel  so  hastily 
that  he  hit  against  a  bath-tub,  but  happily 
retained  sufficient  presence  of  mind  not  to 
fall  bodily  into  the  bath .  Just  then  a  door 
opened  at  the  end  of  the  long  corridor, 
which  was  lighted  onl3'-  by  a  single  lamp, 
and  Rastignac  heard  the  voices  of  Madame 
Restaud  and  Pere  Goriot,  and  then  the 
sound  of  a  kiss. 

He  re-entered  the  dining-room,  crossed 
it,  followed  the  servant,  and  entered  an- 
other room  where  he  stopped  before  a 
window  on  perceiving  that  it  looked  out 
upon  the  courtyard.  He  wanted  to  see 
if  it  was  really  Pere  Goriot.  Plis  heart 
beat  strangely,  and  Vautrin's  insinuations 
recurred  involuntarily  to  his  mind. 

While  the  servant  waited  for  Eugene 
at  the  drawing-room  door,  an  elegantly 
dressed  young  man  came  out  of  the  room, 
and  said,  impatiently : 

^'I  am  going  now,  Maurice.  .  You  can 
say  to  Madame  la  Comtesse  that  I  have 
been  waiting  for  her  more  than  half  an 
hour." 

He  spoke  impertinent^,  like  one  who 
feels  that  he  has  the  right,  and  as  he  ap- 
proached the  window  where  Eugene  was 
standing,  more  as  if  he  cared  to  examine 
the  person  of  the  3'oung  student  than  the 
view  out-of-doors,  he  hummed  an  air  care- 
lessly. 

"  If  monsieur  will  wait  a  moment  longer, 
madame  will  be  disengaged,"  said  Mau- 
rice, retreating  to  the  anteroom. 

At  the  same  moment  Pere  Goriot  left 
the  house  by  a  private  door,  near  the 
large  entrance.  He  was  in  the  act  of 
raising  his  umbrella,  and  did  not  notice 
that  a  tilbur}'^  driven  by  a  j'^oung  man 
was  just  entering  the  courtyard;  he  had 
barely  time  to  jump  back  in  order  to  es- 
cape being  ci-iished  ;  for  the  umbrella  had 
frightened  the  horse,  which  shied  just  as 
the  carriage  reached  the  door-step. 

The  young  man  glanced  angrily  at  Pere 
Goriot,  and  then  bowed  slightly,  as  one 
would  salute  a  usurer  of  whom  one  has 
need,  or  a  man  whom  one  has  wronged,  but 
who  exacts  a  certain  unwilling  respect.     • 
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Pere  Goriot  responded  with  a  friendly 
little  bow,  full  of  g-ood  humor.  The  whole 
thing-  had  passed  with  the  rapid itj^  of 
lightninii-.  Eugene,  too  much  absorbed 
in  the  scciu'  to  perceive  that  he  was  not 
alone,  suddenly  heard  the  voice  of  the 
countess. 

"Ah  I  Maxime,  were  3'ou  going  away  ?" 
she  said,  in  a  reproachful  tone  in  which 
could  be  detected  a  little  ang"er. 

The  countess  had  paid  no  attention  to 
the  arrival  of  the  tilbury.  Rastignac 
turned  quickly.  She  was  coquettishly 
dressed  in  a  morning-robe  of  white  cash- 
mere, with  knots  of  rose-colored  ribbon 
here  and  there  upon  it.  Her  hair  was 
carelessl}^  knotted  up,  as  is  the  custom 
of  Parisian  ladies  in  the  morning,  and 
her  feet  were  clad  in  dainty  slippers. 
She  was  delicately  perfumed,  and  had 
probably  recentl}'  come  from  her  bath ; 
her  beauty  was  more  voluptuous  than 
ever,  and  Eugene  felt  its  influence  in  the 
inmost  fibers  of  his  being. 

As  Maxime  bent  to  kiss  her  hand,  Eu- 
g-ene  saw  \\\n\  for  the  first  time,  and  at 
the  same  moment  the  countess  perceived 
Eugene. 

"Ah  !  it  is3"ou.  Monsieur  de  Rastig-nac. 
I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,"  she  said,  with 
a  manner  which  was  difficult  to  interpret. 

Maxime  looked  at  Eug-ene,  and  then  at 
the  countess  with  a  glance  which  seemed 
to  say : 

'•'  I  wish  you  would  turn  this  fellow  out- 
of-doors  !  "' 

Rastig-nac  suddenly  felt  a  violent  aver- 
sion for  the  3'oung  man  ;  at  Avhom  the 
countess  was  glancing  with  that  sub- 
missive look  which  betraj^s  a  woman's 
secrets  in  spite  of  herself.  In  the  first 
place,  Maxune's  beautifully  curled  blonde 
locks  made  him  feel  that  his  own  hair 
suffered  by  the  contrast.  Then,  Max- 
imc's  boots  were  in  perfectly  g-ood  con- 
dition, while  his  own,  in  spite  of  the  care 
Avhich  he  had  taken  on  the  way,  were 
just  a  little  soiled  with  mud  ;  and,  finally, 
Maxime  wore  a  surtout  which  fitted  his 
figure  perfectly,  and  made  it  resemble 
that  of  a  pretty  woman,  while  Eugene, 
at  half-past  two  in  the  afternoon,  had 
on  a  black  coat.     The  student  keenl}'  felt 


the  superiority  which  the  dandy,  slender 

and  tall,  with  clear  eyes  and  pale  com- 
plexion, possessed  over  him  in  appearance 
and  attire. 

The  countess,  without  waiting  for 
Eugene's  reply,  turned  with  a  sudden 
motion  and  went  quickly  into  the  next 
room,  the  skirts  of  her  morning-robe 
floating  back  and  fluttering  around  her 
like  a  butterfly's  wings. 

Maxime  followed  her,  and  Eugene,  fu- 
rious, imitated  his  example.  The  three 
stood  there  together,  before  the  high 
chimney-piece,  in  the  middle  of  the  great 
drawing-room.  The  student  knew  per- 
fectly well  that  he  was  annoying  Maxime, 
but  even  at  the  risk  of  displeasing  the 
countess,  this  was  exactly  what  he  wished 
to  do.  He  had  suddenly  recognized  a 
rival,  and  he  determined  to  triumph  over 
him,  come  what  might.  He  did  not  stop 
to  consider  that  the  other  would  perhaps 
allow  himself  to  be  insulted,  for  the  sake 
of  sending  his  adversary  a  challenge,  and 
that  Count  Maxime  de  Trailles  rarely 
missed  a  shot.  Eugene  himself  was  an 
expert  marksman,  but  he  had  never  made 
twenty  hits  out  of  twenty-two  in  a  shoot- 
ing-gallery. 

The  young  count  threw  himself  into 
an  easy-chair  beside  the  chimney,  took 
up  the  tongs  and  poked  the  fire  with  so 
much  unnecessary  violence  that  the  fair 
face  of  the  countess  darkened  with  vexa- 
tion. She  turned  toward  Eugene  with  a 
cold,  questioning  look  which  said  unmis- 
takably :    "  Why  don't  you  go  away  ?  " 

Eugene  called  up  an  amiable  smile,  and 
said  : 

"  Madame,  I  hastened  to  wait  upon  you 
for  the  purpose — " 

He  was  suddenly  interrupted  ;  the  door 
opened,  and  the  gentleman  who  had 
driven  the  tilbury  appeared,  without  his 
hat,  with  not  even  a  nod  for  the  countess  ; 
he  looked  attentively  at  Eugene,  and,  ex- 
tending a  hand  to  Maxime,  said:  "How- 
are  you  ? "  with  a  friendliness  which 
rather  surprised  Rastignac's  unsophisti- 
cated ideas. 

"Monsieur  de  Restaud,"  said  the  coun- 
tess to  the  student,  indicating  her  hus- 
band by  a  gesture. 
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Eug-ene  made  a  low  bow. 

"This  g-entleman/'  she  continued,  pre- 
senting Eug-ene  to  the  Count  de  Restaud, 
"is  Monsieur  de  Rastig-nac,  who  is  a  rela- 
tive of  Madame  la  Vicomtesse  de  Beau- 
seant,  on  the  side  of  the  Marcillacs.  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting-  him  at  her 
last  ball.-'' 

"A  relative  of  Madame  la  Vicomtesse 
de  Beauseant,  on  the  side  of  the  Marcil- 
lacs !  '"'  These  words,  which  the  countess 
pronounced  rather  emphatically,  from  the 
pride  which  a  hostess  takes  in  the  fact 
that  none  save  persons  of  distinction  are 
ever  admitted  to  her  house,  produced  a 
mag-ical  effect.  The  count's  coldly  cere- 
monious manner  suddenly  chang-ed,  and 
bowing-  to  the  young  student,  he  said  : 

"Enchanted,  sir,  to  make  your  ac- 
quaintance." 

Count  Maxime  de  Trailles  glanced  un- 
easily at  Eug-ene,  and  all  at  once  lost  his 
impertinent  manner. 

This  stroke  of  a  wand,  this  mention  of 
a  magic  name,  suddenly  showed  Eug-ene 
that  some  of  the  brilliancy  which  he  had 
stowed  away  in  the  corners  of  his  brain, 
ready  for  use,  yet  remained  there  in  avail- 
able shape,  and  he  recovered  his  self-pos- 
session. A  brief  glimpse  had  been  given 
him  into  the  mysteries  of  the  highest 
Parisian  societ5^ 

"I  had  thought  that  the  Marcillacs 
were  all  g-one,"  said  the  Count  de  Res- 
taud. 

"My  g-reat-uncle,  the  Chevalier  de 
Rastignac,"  replied  Eugene,  "  maiTied 
the  heiress  of  the  house  of  Marcillac.  He 
had  only  one  daughter,  who  married  the 
Marshal  de  Clarimbault,  maternal  ances- 
tor of  Madame  de  Beauscant.  Ours  is  the 
younger  branch,  a  branch  which  is  all 
the  poorer  from  the  fact  that  my  g-reat- 
uncle,  a  vice-admiral,  lost  everything  in 
the  king's  service  ;  and  the  revolutionary 
Government  has  never  seen  fit  to  admit 
our  claims  to  a  recompense." 

"  Did  not  your  great-uncle   command 
the  Vengeur  before  1789  ?  " 
"Exactly." 

"Then  he  knew  my  grandfather,  who 
commanded  the  Wariuick.'' 

Maxime  light Iv  shrugged  his  shoulders 


with  a  look  at  the  countess  which  plainly 
said  : 

"  If  they  get  to  talking  on  that  subject 
it  is  all  up  with  us." 

She  understood  his  glance  immediately, 
and  with  the  quick  tact  which  women 
possess,  she  said,  smilingly  : 

"  Come  with  me,  Maxime ;  I  have 
something  to  ask  you.  Gentlemen,  we 
will  leave  you  to  navigate  the  Warwick 
and  the  Vengeur." 

She  rose,  and  made  a  sign  to  Maxime 
to  follow  her  to  her  boudoir  ;  but  the  two 
had  scarcely  reached  the  door,  when  the 
count  interrupted  his  conversation  with 
Eugene  to  call  after  them. 

"Anastasie,"  he  cried,  in  a  tone  of 
vexation,  "do  not  go  away.  You  know 
that—" 

"I  am  coming  back,  I  am  coming  back 
immediately,"  she  said,  interrupting  him. 
"  I  must  go  for  a  moment  to  tell  Maxime 
something." 

She  returned  almost  at  once,  for,  know- 
ing exactly  how  far  she  might  go  without 
offending  her  husband,  she  had  recognized 
a  certain  tone  in  the  count's  voice  which 
had  warned  her  that  it  would  be  safer  for 
her  not  to  remain  too  long  away. 

All  these  contretemps  were  due  to  Eu- 
gene, and  the  countess  cast  a  look  of 
hearty  dislike  at  him,  as  Maxime  briefly 
said,  addressing  the  assembled  company  : 

"I  see  that  you  are  busy,  and  I  will  not 
disturb  you ;  adieu."  After  which  he 
quickly  made  his  escape. 

"Stay,  Maxime,"  cried  the  count.         ' 

"  Come  back  again  to  dinner,"  said  the 
countess,  once  more  leaving  Eugene  and 
the  count,  and  following  Maxime  into  the 
smaller  room,  where  the.y  conversed  for 
a  long  time  together,  hoping  that  Mon- 
sieur de  Restaud  would  in  the  meantime 
dismiss  Eugene. 

Rastignac  heard  them  laughing  and 
talking,  but  maliciously  kept  up  his  con- 
versation with  Monsieur  de  Restaud,  ask- 
ing him  questions  or  entering  upon  dis- 
cussions, with  the  intention  of  seeing  the 
countess  once  more,  and  of  ascertaining, 
if  possible,  her  relations  with  Pere  Goriot. 
For  she  was  a  mystery  to  him— one  which 
he  had  determined  to  try  to  fathom. 
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After  awhile  the  count  called  to  his 
wife  again,  authoritatively. 

"It  is  of  no  use,  Maxiine,'"  she  said, 
reg-retfiilly  :  "  we  must  give  it  up.  This 
evening,  then — " 

''I  hope,"  said  hei-  companion,  bending 
over  her  and  speaking  in  her  ear,  ''that 
you  will  give  that  young  fellov/  his  dis- 
missal. I  don't  like  the  way  in  which  he 
looked  at  you,  and  if  you  don't  take  care, 
he  will  be  saying  things  to  3'^ou  which  will 
force  me  to  send  him  a  challenge." 

"Are  you  crazy,  Maxime  ?  "  she  ex- 
claimed. ''On  the  contrary,  these  little 
students  make  excellent  lightning-con- 
ductors." 

He  went  out,  laughing,  followed  by  the 
countess,  who  stationed  herself  at  the 
window  to  see  him  enter  liis  carriag-e. 
She  did  not  return  to  the  drawing-room 
until  he  had  driven  out  of  the  great  gate. 

"Look  here,  my  dear,"  the  count  ex- 
claimed as  she  entered,  "this  gentleman's 
family  live  not  far  from  Verteuil,  on  the 
Charente,  and  his  great-uncle  and  my 
grandfather  were  old  friends." 

"  Enchanted  to  have  any  points  of  con- 
nection with  this  gentleman,"  she  said, 
absent-mindedly. 

"There  are  more  of  them  than  you 
think."  said  Eugene,  in  a  low  voice. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  she  returned, 
quickly. 

"  I  mean,"  replied  he,  "  that  I  have  just 
seen  going  out  of  your  house  a  man  who 
is  next-door  neighbor  to  me  in  my  board- 
ing-house— Peri!  Goriot." 

At  this  name,  the  count,  who  was  pok- 
ing the  fire,  dropped  the  tongs  SJiddenh', 
as  if  they  had  burned  his  hands,  and  stood 
upright. 

'•  Sir,  you  should  have  said  Monsieur 
Go  riot,"  he  exclaimed,  sharply' . 

The  countess  paled  as  she  saw  her  hus- 
band's displeasure,  and  then  blushed  in 
evident  embarrassment,  replying,  in  a 
voice  wliich  she  vainly  strove  to  render 
natural  and  unconcerned  : 

"  It  is  impossible  to  know  any  one  of 
whom  we  are  more  fond." 

Then,  interrupting  herself,  and  looking 
toward  her  piano  as  if  a  sudden  idea  had 
struck  her,  she  asked  : 


"  Are  you  fond  of  music  ?  " 

"Very,"  replied  Eugene,  who  had 
grown  red  and  awkward  again,  under 
the  impression  that  he  must  have  been 
guilty  of  some  gross  piece  of  stupidit3^ 

"Do  you  sing?"  she  asked,  going  to 
the  piano,  and  rapidly  running  her  fingei"s 
over  the  keys. 

"No,"  he  replied,  simply. 

The  Count  de  Restaud  began  walking 
up  and  down  the  room. 

"  That  is  a  pity,"  returned  the  countess, 
carelessly.  "  You  are  deprived  of  a  great 
source  of  pleasure  ;"  and  she  sung  lightly: 

"  Ca-a-ro,  ca-a-a-ro,  ca-a-a-a-ro,  tion  du-bi-ta-re." 

In  pronouncing  the  name  of  Pere  Goriot, 
Eugene  had  produced  another  magical 
effect,  but  one  exactly  the  reverse  of  that 
which  had  thrilled  the  company  at  the 
words,  "  Relative  of  Madame  de  Beau- 
seant."  He  found  himself  in  the  situation 
of  a  man  who,  introduced  by  favor  into  a 
sculptor's  studio,  accidentally  knocks  the 
heads  off  of  one  or  two  delicate  statues. 
He  longed  to  sink  through  the  floor. 
Madame  de  Restaud 's  face  had  become 
hard  and  cold,  and  her  indifferent  glances 
avoided  those  of  the  young  student. 

"Madame,"  he  said  at  last,  desperately, 
"  if  .you  will  permit  me,  I  will  now  respect- 
fully take  my  leave — " 

"Whenever  you  like  to  come  here," 
she  said,  quickly,  interrupting  him,  "both 
Monsieur  de  Restaud  and  I  will  be  de- 
lighted to  see  you." 

Eugene  bowed  profoundly,  and  left  the 
room,  followed  by  Monsieur  de  Restaud, 
who,  in  spite  of  his  remonstrances,  accom- 
panied him  as  far  as  the  reception-room. 

When  Eugene  had  gone,  the  count  re- 
marked briefly  to  Maurice  : 

"  If  that  gentleman  calls  again,  neither 
the  countess  nor  I  will  be  at  home  to 
him." 

As  Eugene  stepped  out  of  doors,  he  per- 
ceived that  it  was  raining-. 

"I  have  just  done  something  fright- 
fully stupid,"  he  thought,  "although  I 
don't  know  what  it  is,  and  now  I  am  go- 
ing to  spoil  my  hat  and  coat  into  the 
bargain.  I  ought  to  stay  in  a  corner,  and 
dig  away  at  my  law  books,  with  no  idea 
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of  becoming-  anything-  better  than  a  mere 
magistrate.  How  in  the  world  can  I  ex- 
pect to  be  able  to  g-o  into  society,  when, 
to  make  a  suitable  appearance,  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  have  carriag-es,  well- 
blacked  boots,  gold  chains,  all  sorts  of 
fixings,  deer-skin  gloves,  at  six  francs  a 
pair,  in  the  morning,  and  yellow  kids 
every  evening-  ?  No,  you  old  knave  of  a 
Pere  Goriot,  you  can  g-o  your  way,  for  all 
me!" 

When  he  reached  the  street,  the  driver 
of  a  livery-stable  carriage,  who  was  evi- 
dently on  his  way  home,  after  having 
driven  a  wedding-party,  and  who  was 
willing-  to  make  an  extra  penny  on  his 
own  account,  motioned  to  Eugene  ques- 
tioning-ly,  on  seeing-  him  standing-  there, 
without  an  umbrella,  and  dressed  in  a 
black  coat,  white  waistcoat,  yellow  g-loves, 
and  shining-  boots.  Eug-ene  was  in  a  des- 
perate mood  in  which  he  was  willing-  to 
plunge  still  further  into  the  abyss,  in  the 
hope  of  some  lucky  extrication ;  so  he 
made  an  affirmative  sign  to  the  driver, 
aud  entered  the  carriag-e,  where  some 
orang-e -blossom  petals  and  a  few  bits  of 
ribbon  bore  witness  to  the  recent  presence 
of  the  bridal-party. 

"  Where  to  ?  "  asked  the  coachman, 
who  had  taken  off  his  white  g-loves. 

"  By  Jove  !  "  thoug-ht  Eugene,  "  since 
I  am  in  for  it,  I  may  as  well  have  the 
good  of  it."  Then  he  added,  aloud  :  "  Go 
to  the  Hotel  de  Beauseant." 

"  Which  one  ?  "  asked  the  man. 

Now  this  reply  was  decidedly  discon- 
certing- to  Eugene,  for  he  did  not  even 
know  that  there  were  two  Hotels  de 
Beauseant. 

"  I  want  to  go  to  the  Viscount  de  Beau- 
seant's,"  he  said,  "  on  the  Rue — " 

"— de  Grenelle,"  said  the  man,  nodding 
Iiis  head,  and  interrupting  him.  "  You 
see,  there  are  the  Count  and  the  Marquis 
(le  Beauseant,  in  the  Rue  Saint  Domi- 
nique," he  add(Kl,  shutting  the  door. 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Eug-ene,  coolly.  Then, 
I  browing-  his  hat  on  the  opposite  seat,  he 
thought  angrily'  : 

"  Everybody  is  mocking  me  to-day. 
And  now  here  is  this  performance,  which 
will   cost  a  small   fortune.      But  at  all 


events,  I  shall  pay  my  respects  to  my 
cousin  in  an  aristocratic  manner.  Pere 
Goriot  has  already  cost  me  at  least  ten 
francs,  the  old  rascal  !  Upon  my  word,  I 
will  relate  my  adventure  to  Madame  de 
Beauseant ;  it  may  amuse  her.  She  prob- 
ably knows  all  about  the  relations  between 
the  beautiful  countess  and  that  wicked 
old  man,  and  it  is  much  better  worth  my 
while  to  please  my  cousin  than  to  hang- 
about  this  countess.  For  if  the  very  name 
of  the  beautiful  viscountess  is  so  powerful, 
what  must  her  personal  influence  be  ?  If 
I  want  a  patroness  I  had  better  aim  for 
the  hig-hest  at  once  !  " 

These  thoughts  and  many  others  floated 
throug-h  his  brain  as  the.  carriag-e  rolled 
along-.  He  took  a  sort  of  satisfaction  in 
seeing  the  rain  fall,  for  he  said  to  himself 
that  even  if  he  was  wasting-  two  pieces 
of  the  little  money  which  remained  to 
him,  he  was  at  least  saving-  his  coat,  hat, 
and  boots  thereby.  And  he  even  exulted 
with  a  secret  pride  as  the  driver  called 
out  :    ''  Open  the  g-ate,  please  !  " 

A  servant  in  red  and  gold  livery  turned 
the  g-reat  gate  on  its  hing-es,  and  Rastig- 
nac  contentedly  saw  his  carriage  pass 
under  the  g-ateway,  turn  in  the  court^^ard 
and  stop  under  the  canopy  by  the  door- 
steps. 

The  driver,  in  his  g-reat  blue  red-bor- 
dered driving-coat,  dismounted  to  open 
the  door,  and  as  Eug-ene  stepped  from  the 
carriage  he  heard  stifled  laughter  from 
the  servants,  who  were  already  making 
fun  of  the  common-looking-  equipage. 
The  young  student  was  enlightened  as 
to  the  cause  of  their  laughter,  when  he 
compared  his  own  vehicle  with  one  which 
already-  stood  in  the  courtyard — one  of 
the  most  elegant  coupes  in  Paris  —  to 
which  were  harnessed  two  mettlesome 
horses  with  rosettes  at  their  ears.  They 
were  champing-  their  bits  as  they  stood 
pawing-  the  ground,  and  their  bridles  were 
held  by  a  powdered  and  liveried  coach- 
man. At  the  Chaussee  d'Antin  he  had 
seen  the  cabriolet  of  the  young  man  of 
twenty-six;  here,  he  found  the  luxury 
of  a  great  lord,  an  equipage  which  could 
not  have  been  purchased  for  thirty  thou- 
sand francs. 
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"  Who  is  this,  I  wonder  ?  "  said  Eugene 
to  himself,  beg-inning-  gradually  to  under- 
stand that  it  was  rather  difficult  to  find 
great  ladies  at  leisure  in  Paris.  "  I  sup- 
pose my  cousin  has  another  Maxime  with 
her !  " 

He  went  up  the  steps  with  his  heart  in 
his  mouth.  At  his  appearance  the  glass 
door  opened,  and  the  valets  were  suddenly 
as  sober  as  so  many  well-trained  animals. 
The  ball  at  which  he  had  been  present 
had  been  g-iven  in  the  g-rand  reception- 
rooms  on  the  g-round -floor.  Not  having" 
had  the  time,  between  the  invitation  and 
the  ball,  to  pay  his  respects  to  his  cousin, 
he  had  never  yet  penetrated  to  her  pri- 
vate apartments,  and  he  was  now  for  the 
first  time  to  see  the  marvels  of  personal 
eleg-ance  which  surrounded  the  distin- 
guished lady.  The  study  was  all  the 
more  interesting"  since  he  was  now  in  a 
position  to  compare  the  details  with  those 
of  Madame  de  Restaud's  drawing'-rooms. 

At  half  past  four  the  vicomtesse  was 
visible :  five  minutes  before  that  time 
she  would  not  have  received  her  cousin ; 
and  Eug-ene,  who  knew  nothing-  of  Pari- 
sian etiquette,  or  of  Madame  de  Beau- 
seant's  private  history,  so  familiar  in  all 
the  draAving'-rooms  of  Paris,  was  con- 
ducted up  a  wide  flower-filled  staircase, 
white  with  a  g-ilded  balustrade  and  a  red 
carpet,  to  the  apartments  of  his  distin- 
g-uished  relative. 


VI. 

For  three  years  Madame  de  Beau- 
seant  had  been  associated  with  a  rich 
Portug-uese  lord,  the  Marquis  d'Adjuda 
Pinto,  in  a  sort  of  Platonic  attachment, 
recognized  by  her  husband,  and  well 
known  to  all  her  friends,  who  accommo- 
dated themselves  to  the  situation  and 
never  intruded  at  the  Hotel  Beauseant 
bet^veen  the  hours  of  two  and  four  in 
the  afternoon,  so  that,  without  positively'' 
closing  her  doors,  the  vicomtesse  found 
herself  practically  mistress  of  the  most 
complete  solitude  at  that  time. 

In  the  first  days  of  this  friendship, 
those  who  came  to  see  Madame  de  Beau- 


seant between  these  h'^urs  were  sure  to 
find  the  Marquis  d'Adjada  Pinto  there; 
and  the  lady,  although  she  could  not  turn 
unwelcome  guests  away,  received  them 
so  coldly,  and  contemplated  her  ceiling  so 
untiringly,  that  they  soon  realized  what 
bores  fhey  were  and  reserved  their  visits 
for  more  auspicious  hours. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  are  writing. 
Monsieur  d'Adjuda  had  found  it  expedient 
to  marry,  and  he  was  about  to  wed  a 
young  lady  named  De  Rochefide  ;  and,  of 
all  the  great  world,  the  only  person  still 
ignorant  of  this  marriage  was  Madame 
de  Beauseant.  Some  of  her  friends  had 
dared  to  hint  of  it  to  her,  but  she  had 
laughed  incredulously,  believing  them  to 
be  jealous  of  her  happiness. 

But  the  marriage  was  now  about  to  be 
consummated,  and  although  he  had  come 
this  day  with  the  express  purpose  of  en- 
lightening the  vicomtesse  upon  the  sub- 
ject, the  noble  Portuguese  had  not  yet 
said  a  single  word  in  regard  to  it.  Many 
men  require  more  courage  to  brave  a 
woman's  anger  than  to  face  an  adversary 
in  the  open  field  and  to  measure  swords 
with  him  for  life  or  death ;  and  at  the 
very  moment  of  Eugene's  arrival  the 
Marquis  d'Adjuda  Pinto  was  on  thorns, 
and  meditating  his  escape,  saying  to  him- 
self that  he  would  write  and  toll  the  news, 
since  that  would  be  a  much  more  comfort- 
able way  of  conducting  the  business  than 
by  word  of  mouth. 

When  the  servant  announced  Monsieur 
Eugene  de  Rastignac,  the  marquis  could 
not  repress  a  little  movement  of  relief. 
A  woman  who  is  in  love  is  a  very  sus- 
picious creature,  and  this  slight  move- 
ment did  not  escape  the  notice  of  Madame 
de  Beauseant. 

Eugene  had  not  learned  that  it  is  never 
safe  to  present  one's  self  at  a  house  in 
Paris  without  having  first  received  from 
some  friend  a  full  and  accurate  histor3'' 
of  the  private  lives  of  its  inhabitants, 
in  order  to  avoid  unpleasant  combina- 
tions. After  having  had  the  misfortune 
to  plunge  into  an  awkward  situation  at 
Madame  de  Restaud's,  from  which  she 
had  not  even  given  him  the  opportunity 
to  extricate  himself,  nobody  save  Eugene 
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would  have  been  capable  of  g-etting-  himself 
into  fresh  trouble  in  the  same  way  by 
presenting  himself  at  the  house  of  Ma- 
dame de  Beauseant.  But  if  he  had  been 
dreadfully  in  the  way  of  Madame  de 
Restaud  and  Monsieur  de  Trailles,  he  was, 
at  least,  the  means  of  rescuing  the  Mar- 
quis d'Adjuda  from  an  embarrassing- 
position. 

''Adieu,"  said  the  Portuguese,  hasten- 
ing" to  the  door  as  Eug-ene  entered  the 
coquettish  little  room,  all  g-ray  and  rose- 
color,  and  full  of  luxury  and  eleg-ance. 

••''  But  only  until  this  evening,"  said 
Madame  de  Beauseant,  turning  her  head 
and  throwing  a  glance  at  the  marquis. 
*'  Are  we  not  going  to  the  opera  ?  " 

"1  cannot,"  he  said,  his  hand  on  the 
door-knob  as  he  spoke. 

Madauie  de  Beauseant  rose  and  called 
him  back  to  her  without  paying-  the 
slightest  attention  to  Eug-ene,  who  stood 
bewildered  by  a  marvelous  richness  of 
luxury  which  reminded  him  of  the  ''  Ara- 
bian Nig-hts,"  and  who  did  not  know  what 
to  do  with  himself  in  the  presence  of  a 
lady  who  had  not  even  noticed  him. 

The  vicomtesse  raised  a  finger  of  her 
rig-ht  hand,  and  with  a  pretty  movement 
beckoned  the  marquis  to  her  side.  There 
was  in  the  gesture  such  an  autocratic, 
passionate  demand  that  the  marquis  left 
the  door-knob  and  returned  to  her. 

Eugene  looked  at  him,  not  without  envy. 
'* There  is  the  owner  of  the  coupe,"  he 
thought.  '•'!  suppose  one  must  have 
mettlesome  horses  and  gilded  liveries  in 
order  to  win  a  woman  in  Paris." 

The  demon  of  luxury  seized  upon  him, 
the  fever  of  g-ain  burned  in  his  veins,  and 
the  thirst  of  g-old  parched  his  throat.  He 
had  a  hundred  and  thirty  francs  for  his 
quarterly  allowance  ;  and  the  whole  fam- 
ily at  home,  father,  mother,  brothers, 
sisters  and  aunt,  spent  not  quite  two 
hundred  francs  a  month,  all  told.  This 
rapid  comparison  between  his  present 
situation  and  the  end  at  which  he  aimed 
almost  stupefied  him. 

"  Why,"  asked  the  vicomtesse,  with  a 
laugh,  "  can  you  not  come  to  the  opera  ?  " 

"Business  :  I  am  to  dine  at  the  house 
of  the  British  embassador,"  he  replied. 


"You  will  leave  them,"  she  said,  au- 
thoritatively. 

When  a  man  once  begins  to  deceive  he 
has  to  heap  falsehood  upon  falsehood  :  so 
Monsieur  d' Adjuda  returned,  laughing-ly  : 

"Do  you  insist  ?  " 

"  Certainly  I  do,"  she  said. 

"I  will  if  I  possibh^  can,"  he  replied, 
throwing-  one  of  those  subtle  g-lances  at 
her,  which  would  have  convinced  and 
reassured  anj-  other  woman.  And  then 
he  took  her  hand,  kissed  it,  and  went  out. 

Eugene  passed  his  hand  over  his  hair, 
and  turned  to  bow,  thinking  that  now 
Madame  de  Beauseant  would  have  a  lit- 
tle attention  to  bestow  on  him ;  but  all 
at  once  she  started  forward,  hastened  to 
the  gallery,  and  placed  herself  by  a  win- 
dow where  she  could  watch  Monsieur 
d' Adjuda  as  he  entered  his  carriage ; 
she  listened  attentively  to  his  order,  and 
heard  the  footman  repeat  it  to  the  coach- 
man :    "  To  Monsieur  de  Rochefide's." 

These  words,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  marquis  threw  himself  into  his  car- 
riage, were  like  a  thunder-bolt  to  the  lady, 
who  entered  her  sleeping-room,  a  prey  to 
the  most  horrible  apprehensions.  She 
seated  herself  at  her  writing-table,  and 
took  a  sheet  of  paper. 

"  If  you  dine  at  the  Rochefides',"  she 
wrote,  "  instead  of  with  the  English  em- 
bassador, you  will  owe  me  an  explanation  ; 
I  shall  expect  3'ou." 

After  retouching  several  words  which 
the  trembling  of  her  hand  had  rendered 
almost  illegible,  she  signed  with  the  letter 
C,  which  meant  Claire  de  Bourgogne, 
and   rang. 

"  Jacques,"  she  said  to  the  servant  Avho 
immediately  answered  the  summons,  "  at 
half  past  seven  you  will  goto  Monsieur  de 
Rochefide's,  and  you  will  ask  for  the  Mar- 
quis d'Adjuda.  If  he  is  there,  you  will 
hand  him  this  note  without  waiting  for  a 
repl}'' ;  but  if  he  is  not  theiie,  you  will  come 
back  again^  and  bring  the  note  to  me." 

As  the  servant  took  the  note,  he  said  : 

"  Some  one  is  waiting  in  the  drawing- 
room,  madame." 

"  Ah  !  true,"  she  replied,  pushing  open 
the  door. 

Eugene  was  beginning  to  feel  extreme- 
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ly  embarrassed  and  ill  at  ease,  when,  at 
leng-tli,  the  countess  appeared,  sa^'ing,  in 
a  tone  whose  suppressed  emotion  stirred 
his  -vevy  heart  : 

•'•' I  beg  .your  pardon,  sir;  I  had  a  few 
words  to  write,  but  now  I  am  entirely  at 
your  service." 

She  hardly  knew  what  she  was  saying, 
for  she  was  thinking  as  she  spoke  : 

''All !  he  is  going  to  marry  Mademoi- 
selle de  Rochcfide.  But  can  he  ?  That 
marriage  will  be  broken  off  this  evening", 
or  I —  But  it  will  all  be  done  with  by 
to-morrow." 

''Cousin,"  replied  Eugene — 

But  she  interrupted  him  quickl^^. 

"What  !  "  she  said,  with  a  look  which 
nearh^  froze  the  young  student. 

Eugene  had  learned  enough  in  the  last 
two  or  three  hours  to  make  him  on  the 
alert,  and  he  instantly  comprehended  the 
meaning  of  her  exclamation. 

"Madame,"  he  corrected  himself,  blush- 
ing. Then,  after  hesitating  a  moment,  he 
continued  : 

"  Pardon  me  ;  I  am  so  much  in  need  of 
protection  that  a  little  bit  of  relationship 
would  have  done  me  good." 

Madame  de  Beauseant  smiled,  but  sad- 
ly ;  she  felt  already  the  clouds  that  were 
gathering  about  her  happiness. 

"  If  3'ou  knew  the  situation  of  my  fami- 
ly," he  continued,  "you  would  delight  to 
play  the  part  of  a  fair^^  godmother,  and 
smooth  all  obstacles  from  the  path  of 
your  godson." 

"Well!  cousin,"  she  suid,  laughing, 
"how  can  I  serve  you  ?  " 

"I  cannot  tell,"  he  replied.  "To  be- 
long to  you  by  a  bond  of  relationship 
which  is  almost  lost  in  the  shades  of  the 
past,  is  in  itself  a  fortune.  You  have  dis- 
concerted me,  and  I  cannot  remember 
what  it  was  that  I  came  to  say  to  you. 
You  are  the  only  person  in  Paris  whom  I 
know.  Ah  !  I  want  to  ask  you  to  accept 
me  as  one  who  only  desires  the  shelter  of 
your  presence  like  a  little  child,  and  who 
would  die  for  you." 

"Would  you  kill  some  one  for  me?" 
she  demanded. 

"  I  would  kill  more  than  one,"  affirmed 
Eugene. 


"Child!  Yes,  you  are  a  child,"  she 
said,  repressing  her  tears.  "  I  think  you 
would  love  sincerely  !  " 

"  Oh  !  "  he  exclaimed  ;  but  words  failed 
him  to  express  his  emotions. 

The  vicomtesse  was  much  interested  m 
the  young  student's  ambitious  words. 
For  his  part,  he  was  learning  rapidly. 
Between  the  blue  boudoir  of  Madame  de 
Restaud  and  the  rose-colored  drawing- 
room  of  Madame  de  Beauseant,  he  had 
taken  at  least  a  three  years'  course  in 
that  Parisian  law  which  is  unwritten,  but 
which  constitutes  a  high  social  jurispru- 
dence, which,  well  learned  and  well  prac- 
ticed, leads  to  everything. 

"  Ah  !  I  remember  what  I  was  going 
to  tell  you,"  said  Eugene.  "I  met  Ma- 
dame de  Restaud  at  your  ball,  and  I  went 
to  call  upon  her." 

"  You  must  have  been  very  much  in 
her  way,"  said  the  other,  smiling. 

"Yes,  I  was,"  he  returned  frankl3\ 
'•  I  am  very  ignorant,  and  I  shall  make 
enemies  everywhere  if  3' ou  refuse  me  your 
help.  It  seems  to  be  very  difficult  to 
meet  in  Paris  with  a  young,  beautiful, 
rich  and  elegant  woman  who  is  at  leisure, 
and  I  need  somebod^^  to  tell  me  about 
what  you  women  understand  so  well — 
life.  I  shall  fmd  a  Monsieur  de  Trailles 
everywhere.  I  have  come  to  you  for  the 
solution  of  a  riddle,  and  to  entreat  you  to 
tell  me  the  nature  of  the  stupidity  of 
which  I  have  evidently  been  guilty.  I 
mentioned  a  Pere — " 

'•  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Langeais," 
said  Jacques,  interrupting  the  young  stu- 
dent, who  made  an  angry  gesture  of  im- 
patience. 

"Let  me  advise  you  in  the  first  place," 
said  the  vicomtesse,  in  a  low  tone,  "if 
you  wish  to  succeed,  to  be  a  little  less 
demonstrative . ' ' 

"  Ah  !  how  do  yon  do,  dear  ?  "  she  con- 
tinued, rising  and  advancing  to  meet  the 
duchess,  whose  hands  she  clasped  with  a 
caressing  effusion  which  she  might  have 
shown  toward  a  sister,  and  to  which  the 
duchess  responded  with  sweetest  words  of 
affection. 

"  They  are  very  good  friends,"  thought 
Rastignac,  "  and   I  shall  have  two  pro- 
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tectresses  instead  of  one ;  for  they  must 
care  for  the  same  thing-s ;  this  one  will  be 
interested  in  me,  also." 

"  To  what  happy  thought  do  I  owe  the 
pleasure  of  seeing"  you,  my  dear  Antoi- 
nette ?  "  said  Madame  de  Beauseant. 

"I  saw  Monsieur  d'Adjuda  Pinto  going- 
into  the  Rochefides'  house,  so  I  knew 
you  would  be  alone,"  replied  the  duchess, 
sweetly. 

Madame  de  Beauseant  neither  blushed 
nor  faltered  in  her  look,  and  not  a  muscle 
of  her  face  moved  as  the  duchess  pro- 
nounced these  fatal  words. 

"  If  I  had  known  that  you  were  occu- 
pied— ''  she  added,  g-lancing*  toward  Eu- 
g"ene. 

"  This  is  Monsieur  Eug-ene  de  Rastig*- 
nac,  my  cousin,"  said  the  vicomtesse. 
Then  she  continued :  "  Have  you  had 
news  from  General  Montriveau  ?  Serizy 
told  me  yesterday  that  they  had  not  seen 
anything-  of  him  lately.  Was  he  at  your 
house  to-day  ?" 

The  duchess,  who  was  reported  to  be 
dead  in  love  with  Monsieur  de  Montri- 
\'(^au,  and  to  have  been  forsaken  by  him, 
felt  all  the  sting'  of  this  question,  and 
bkished  as  she  replied : 

''He  was  at  the  Elycee  yesterday." 

"  On  duty,"  said  Madame  de  Beauseant. 

"Claire,  you  are  doubtless  aware,"  re- 
sumed the  duchess,  spite  and  malignity 
darting  from  her  eyes,  "  that  to-morrow 
the  bans  are  to  be  published  between  Mon- 
sieur d'Adjuda  Pinto  and  Mademoiselle  de 
Rochefide?" 

This  blow  struck  home.  The  vicomtesse 
grew  pale  ;  then  she  replied,  laughing  : 

"  One  of  those  reports  with  whicli  silly 
people  amuse  themselves.  Why  should 
Monsieur  d'Adjuda  bestow  upon  the  Ro- 
chefides one  of  the  most  ancient  and  hon- 
orable names  of  all  Portugal  ?  The  Roche- 
fides  arc  only  upstarts  of  yesterday." 

"  But  they  say  that  Bertha  will  have 
two  hundred  thousand  francs  a  year," 
returned  her  friend. 

**  Monsieur  d'Adjuda  is  too  rich  to  need 
to  resort  to  any  such  sordid  motives," 
said  Madame  do  Beauseant. 

"  But,  my  dear,  Mademoiselle  de  Jloche- 
flde  is  charming." 


''Ah!" 

"At  any  rate,  he  is  to  dine  there  to- 
day, and  the  articles  are  all  ready  to  be 
signed.  I  am  very  much  surprised  that 
you  are  ignorant  of  all  this." 

"What  is  this  little  piece  of  stupidity 
of  which  you  were  telling  me  you  had 
been  guilty  ?  "  asked  the  vicomtesse,  sud- 
denly turning  to  Eugene,  and  abruptly 
changing  the  subject.  Then  she  added  to 
the  duchess : 

"This  gentleman  has  so  recently  come 
into  our  Parisian  world,  my  dear  Antoi- 
nette, that  he  probably  does  not  under- 
stand a  word  of  what  we  are  saying.  So, 
in  mercy  to  him,  let  us  defer  the  rest  of 
this  discussion  until  to-morrow.  By  that 
time,  you  know,  everything  will  have  been 
officially  settled,  and  you  can  be  sure  of 
your  news." 

The  duchess  turned  and  surveyed  Eu- 
gene from  head  to  foot,  with  one  of  those 
disdainful  looks  which  put  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  man's  complacency  at  zero-point. 

"Madame,"  he  said,  "I  have,  without 
knowing  it,  plunged  a  dagger  into  the 
heart  of  Madame  de  Restaud.  Unwit- 
tingly, that  was  my  crime." 

He  had  sufficient  penetration  to  see 
that  the  affectionate  phrases  of  these 
two  ladies  contained  biting  w^ords,  and 
he  felt  a  desire  to  come  to  the  rescue. 

Madame  de  Beauseant  cast  upon  him 
a  glance  in  which  gratitude  and  dignity 
were  blended  ;  the  look  came  like  a  balm 
to  heal  the  wound  which  the  cool,  depre- 
ciating stare  of  the  duchess  had  inflicted 
upon  him. 

"You  must  understand,"  said  Eugene, 
continuing,  "  that  I  had  just  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  good  will  of  the  Count  de 
Restaud;  for,"  he  added,  turning  to  the 
duchess  with  an  air  at  once  humble  and 
malicious,  "I  must  tell  3"ou,  madame, 
that  I  am  as  yet  only  a  student,  poor 
and  alone — " 

"Do  not  say  that.  Monsieur  de  Rastig- 
nac,"  she  replied;  "for  you  know  that 
women  never  value  people  who  do  not 
value  themselves." 

"Ah  !  well,"  said  Eugene,  "  I  am  only 
twenty-two  years  old,  and  one  must  put 
up  with  the  misfortune  of  being  youthful. 
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Besides,  I  am  at  confessional  now,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  imagine  a  prettier 
or  more  agreeable  one." 

Then,  perceiving  that  the  duchess  evi- 
dently thought  this  remark  in  bad  taste, 
he  hastened  to  resume  his  story  : 

"  I  got  along  pretty  well  with  the  hus- 
band, and  was  even  tolerated  by  the 
countess,  although  I  had  stupidly  come 
between  her  and  Monsieur  de  Trailles, 
when  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  tell  them 
that  I  was  acquainted  with  a  man  whom 
I  had  just  seen  going  out  of  their  house 
by  a  side  door,  and  who  had  kissed  the 
countess  before  leaving." 

"  Who  was  it  ?  "  asked  both  ladies  at 
once. 

"An  old  man,  who  lives  in  the  Fau- 
bourg Saint  Marceau,  because  he  is  poor, 
like  me :  a  wretched  being  at  whom 
ever3'^bod3'-  feels  at  perfect  liberty  to 
mock  and  jeer,  and  whom  we  call  Pere 
Goriot." 

"Oh!  child  that  you  are,"  exclaimed 
the  vicomtesse.  "Madame  de  Restaud's 
maiden  name  was  Goriot." 

"  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  vermicelli- 
maker,"  added  the  duchess,  "and  made 
her  debut  on  the  same  day  with  the 
daughter  of  a  pastry-cook.  Don't  you 
remember,  Claire  ?  The  king  burst  out 
laughing,  and  made  a  bon  mot  in  Latin 
upon  the  word  farina.  What  was  it, 
now?" 

"  Ejusdem  farince  ?"  ventured  Eu- 
gene at  a  guess. 

"That's  it!"  said  the  duchess. 

"But  is  it  possible  that  he  is  her 
father  ? "  resumed  the  student,  with  a 
horrified  gesture. 

"Even  so,"  returned  the  other  ;  "the 
man  has  two  daughters,  to  whom  he  is 
devotedly  attached,  although  they  have 
both  practically  repudiated  him." 

"Is  not  the  second  daughter,"  asked 
the  vicomtesse  of  Madame  de  Langeais, 
"married  to  a  banker  with  a  German 
name,  a  Baron  de  Nucingen  ?  Is  not  her 
name  Delphine  ?  And  is  she  not  a  blonde, 
who  makes  herself  very  conspicuous  in 
her  box  at  the  opera  by  her  loud  laugh- 
ter?" 

The  duchess  smiled  as  she  answered  : 


"  My  dear,  I  do  admire  you !  What 
makes  you  take  so  much  notice  of  that 
sort  of  people  ?  For  my  part,  I  cannot 
conceive  how  Monsieur  de  Restaud  ever 
fell  in  love  with  Anastasie." 

"They  have  repudiated  their  father," 
said  Eugene. 

"Well,  yes,"  replied  the  vicomtesse; 
"'  a  good  father,  too,  who  is  reported  to 
have  given  each  of  them  five  or  six  hun- 
dred thousand  francs,  in  order  to  get 
them  well  and  happily  married,  and  who 
only  kept  for  himself  a  modest  income  of 
eight  or  ten  thousand  francs,  believing 
that  his  daughters  would  always  remain 
his,  and  that  he  would  henceforth  have 
two  homes,  where  he  would  always  be 
gladly  welcomed.  But  in  two  .years'  time 
he  has  been  practically  banished  from 
both  houses,  as  not  fine  enough — " 

As  she  paused,  great  tears  rose  slowly 
to  Eugene's  eyes ;  for  he  was  still  in  the 
freshness  of  early  faith,  and  this  was  only 
his  first  day  on  the  battlefield  of  Parisian 
civilization.  Sincere  emotion  is  conta- 
gious, and  for  a  moment  there  was  silence 
in  the  little  room. 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  Madame  de 
Langeais  at  length,  "it  does  seem  dread- 
ful, and  yet  the  same  thing  happens 
every  day.  And  wh^^?  Tell  me,  my 
dear,  have  .you  ever  considered  what  sort 
of  a  being  a  son-in-law  is  ?  He  is  a  man 
for  whom  we  bring  up  a  dear  little  creat- 
ure, to  whom  we  are  attached  by  a  thou- 
sand bonds,  who  will  be  for  sixteen  years 
the  jo3^  of  her  family,  its  white  soul,  as 
Lamartine  expresses  it.  Well,  when  this 
man  takes  her  from  us,  he  immediately 
sets  about  uprooting  every  sentiment  by 
which  she  is  attached  to  her  family;  and 
what  is  the  result  ?  Yesterda}'  our  daugh- 
ter was  all  our  own,  and  we  were  hers. 
To-day  she  has  made  herself  our  enemy. 
Do  we  not  see  the  same  tradegy  con- 
stanth'  enacted  ?  Here,  the  daughter-in- 
law  is  at  sword's-point  with  her  father- 
in-law,  who  has  sacrificed  everything  for 
his  son  ;  there,  a  son-in-law  turns  his 
mother-in-law  out-of-doors.  I  hear  people 
lament  that  there  is  nothing  dramatic 
about  our  society  nowadays,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  drama  of  the  son-in-law  is 
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truly  frightful .  I  remember  very  well  how 
it  came  about,  with  regard  to  the  old 
vermicelli  -  maker.  I  believe  that  this 
Foriot— " 

' '  Go  rio  t,  mad  ame . ' ' 

"  Oh,  yes,  Moriot !  That  this  Moriot, 
then,  was  president  of  his  division  during 
the  Revolution.  He  was  in  a  position  to 
know  all  about  the  scarcit}^  of  provisions, 
and  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fortune, 
then,  by  selling  farina  at  ten  times  the 
price  it  cost  him.  He  had  as  much  as  he 
wanted  of  it,  for  my  grandmother's  stew- 
ard sold  it  to  him  for  enormous  sums. 
This  Goriot  shared  his  good  fortune,  no 
doubt,  as  everybody  did  then,  with  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety ;  for  I  re- 
member hearing  the  steward  tell  my 
grandmother  that  she  might  feel  per- 
fectly secure  in  her  home  at  Grandvilliers, 
because  her  wheat  was  an  excellent  pass- 
port. 

"  Well,  this  Loriot,  who  supplied  the 
cutters-off  of  heads  with  wheat,  had  only 
one  passion,  and  that  was,  adoration  of 
his  daughters.  He  succeeded  in  placing 
one  in  the  Restaud  mansion,  and  in  be- 
stowing the  other  upon  the  Baron  de 
Nucingen,  a  rich  Royalist  banker.  You 
can  easil}'-  see  why,  under  the  Empire,  the 
two  sons-in-law  did  not  find  much  fault  at 
receiving  the  man  who  had  taken  such  a 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  '93.  It  might 
help  them  on  with  Napoleon.  But  as  soon 
as  the  Bourbons  returned,  the  old  man 
was  \Qvy  much  in  their  way.  The  daugh- 
ters, who,  perhaps,  had  some  natural  af- 
fection for  their  father,  tried  to  keep 
things  smooth  ;  and  to  please  both  par- 
ties, thc}^  would  receive  Goriot  when  no 
one  else  was  expected,  and  we  can  im- 
agine the  honeyed  phrases  by  which  i\\ej 
tried  to  impose  upon  him,  saying  that 
they  would  have  so  much  the  better  time, 
since  they  were  to  be  alone,  and  so  on. 

'•  For  m\'  part,  my  dear,  I  believe  that 
everybody  who  can  love  has  eyes  and 
feelings ;  and  you  may  depend  upon  it 
that  the  old  man's  heart  bled  at  this 
treatment.  He  saw  that  liis  daughters 
were;  ashamed  of  him,  and  that  he  was 
unwelcome  to  his  sons-in-law ;  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  but  to  sacrifice  him- 


self ;  and,  since  he  was  a  father,  he  did 
it ;  he  banished  himself  from  their  homes, 
and  when  he  saw  that  his  daughters  were 
pleased  he  was  satisfied.  Father  and  chil- 
dren were  confederates  in  this  little  crime. 
We  often  see  the  same  thing.  Was  not 
Pere  Doriot  a  stain  upon  his  daughters' 
drawing-rooms?  Very  well,  if  he  an- 
noyed them,  he  must  go  ;  there  was  noth- 
ing else  to  be  done. 

"  That  which  happened  to  this  poor  old 
father  is  what  happens  so  often  to  a  pretty 
woman  with  the  man  whom  she  loves 
best :  if  she  weary  him  with  too  much 
love,  he  will  escape  from  her,  no  matter 
at  what  cost.  It  is  never  advisable  to 
pour  out  all  our  affection  too  lavishly  at 
once  ;  our  heart  is  a  treasure-house ; 
empty  it  at  one  stroke,  and  we  are  ruined. 
This  is  what  this  poor  old  father  had 
done.  He  had  given,  for  twenty  years, 
his  life  and  his  love,  and  he  had  given  his 
fortune  in  one  day ;  and  when  the}^  had 
squeezed  the  lemon  dry,  his  daughters 
threw  the  worthless  peel  out  into  the 
streets  to  be  swept  away." 

''The  world  is  infamous,"  said  the 
vicomtesse,  toying  with  the  fringe  of  her 
shawl,  and  never  raising  her  eyes  ;  for  she 
had  been  deeply  touched  b^^  those  words 
of  the  countess  which  applied  to  her  own 
story. 

"  Infamous  !  no,"  returned  the  duchess, 
"It  goes  its  own  way  ;  that  is  all.  If  I 
speak  of  it  as  I  do  it  is  only  to  show  that 
I  am  not  its  dupe.  I  think  as  you  do," 
she  continued,  pressing  her  friend's  hand  ; 
"the  world  is  a  slough;  let  us  endeavor 
to  keep  on  the  heights  above  the  mire." 

She  rose,  and  kissing  Madame  de  Beau- 
seant  on  the  forehead,  said  : 

"  You  are  very  beautiful  just  now, 
dear ;  you  have  as  pretty  a  color  as  I 
ever  saw."  Then,  with  a  slight  bow  in 
the  direction  of  the  3'oung  man,  she  took 
her  leave. 


VII. 


"  Pere  Goriot  is  sublime  !  "  exclaimed 
Eugene,  thinking  of  the  silver-gilt  break- 
fast-service. . 
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Madame  de  Beauseant  did  not  hear  him, 
for  she  was  lost  in  thoug-ht.  Some  min- 
utes passed  in  perfect  silence,  and  the 
embarrassed  young-  student  knew  not 
whether  to  g-o  or  stay ;  he  dared  not 
utter  a  word. 

"  This  is  a  wicked  and  infamous  world," 
said  the  countess  finally,  breaking  the 
long  silence,  and  speaking  involuntarily, 
as  if  to  herself.  "  As  soon  as  any  evil 
comes  to  us,  there  is  always  a  friend 
ready  to  tell  us  of  it,  and  to  expect  us  to 
admire  the  handle  of  the  dagger  which  is 
plunged  into  our  heart.  Already  sarcasm 
and  raillery  !     But  I  can  defend  myself." 

She  lifted  her  head  like  the  haughty 
lady  that  she  was,  and  her  proud  e\^es 
flashed.     Then,  seeing  Eugene,  she  said : 

'•'Ah  !  yovx  are  still  there  !  " 

"Still  here,"  he  repeated  piteously. 

'•'Ah,  well.  Monsieur  de  Rastignac," 
she  returned,  "let  me  advise  3^ou  to  treat 
this  world  as  it  deserves.  You  desire 
success,  and  I  will  tell  you  how  to  gain 
it ;  learn  to  sound  the  depth  of  feminine 
corruption,  and  to  measure  the  length  of 
man's  miserable  vanity.  Although  I  am 
deeply  read  in  the  book  of  the  world,  I 
find  that  there  were  some  pages  of  which 
even  I  was  totally  ignorant ;  now  I  know 
it  all.  The  more  coldl.y  you  make  3^our 
calculations,  the  better  off  you  will  be. 
Strike  without  pity,  if  you  wish  to  be 
feared.  If  you  use  men  and  women  only 
as  you  would  use  the  post-horses  on  a 
journe}^,  changing  them  for  fresh  ones 
whenever  they  flag,  you  will  reach  your 
goal  at  last.  You  will  never  succeed 
here,  unless  you  can  arouse  some  wo- 
man's interest  in  you  ;  and  she  must  be 
young,  rich,  and  attractive.  But  if  you 
have  a  true  sentiment,  conceal  it  as  you 
would  a  treasure  ;  never  let  it  be  sus- 
pected, or  you  are  lost ;  in  which  case 
you  will  be  no  longer  the  executioner ; 
you  will  be  the  victim.  If  you  ever  fall 
in  love,  guard  your  secret  well;  do  not 
yield  it  up  without  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  heart  to  which  you  open  your 
own  ;  and  in  order  to  be  in  a  position  be- 
forehand to  guard  this  possible  love  which 
may  come  to  you,  learn  to  distrust  every- 
body. 


"Now  listen,  Miguel,"  she  continued, 
earnestl}^  unconsciously  calling  him  by 
a  name  that  was  not  his  ;  "  there  is 
something  yet  more  terrible  than  the 
abandonment  of  a  father  by  his  daugh- 
ters, who  wish  him  dead  ;  and  that  is, 
rivalry  between  two  sisters.  Monsieur 
de  Restaud  is  well  born,  and  for  his  sake 
his  wife  has  been  well  received  and  pre- 
sented at  court ;  but  her  sister,  her  rich 
sister,  the  beautiful  Madame  Delphine  de 
Nucingen,  the  wife  of  a  wealthy  man,  is 
ready  to  die  of  envy ;  she  is  simply  de- 
voured by  jealousy,  for  she  is  at  least  a  * 
hundred  leagues  behind  her  sister  in  the 
social  race.  In  fact,  her  sister  is  no 
longer  a  sister  to  her ;  they  repudiate 
each  other,  even  as  they  have  both 
united  in  denying  their  father. 

'•'  I  believe  Madame  de  Nucingen  would 
be  willing  to  wipe  up  all  the  mud  be- 
tween the  Rue  St.  Lazarus  and  the  Rue 
de  Grenelle  for  the  privilege  of  entering- 
my  drawing-rooms.  She  thoug-ht  De 
Marsay  would  help  her  to  attain  this 
coveted  end,  and  she  accordingly'"  de- 
voted herself  to  him,  but  without  suc- 
cess; De  Marsay  cares  nothing  for  her. 
iSTow,  if  you  were  to  present  her  to  me, 
she  would  be  everlastingl3^  grateful  to  * 
you.  Love  her  if  you  like,  but  at  all 
events  make  use  of  her.  I  will  receive 
her  once  or  twice,  when  there  are  a  great 
manj'^  here ;  but  I  will  never  receive  her 
familiarly  of  a  morning.  However,  if  I 
receive  her  at  all,  that  will  be  sufficient 
for  her  and  for  you. 

"  You  have  shut  the  doors  of  the  coun- 
tess upon  you  by  the  pronunciation  of  the 
name  of  Pere  Goriot.  Yes,  it  is  a  fact,  I 
assure  you  !  You  might  go  twenty  times 
to  her  house,  and  each  time  you  would  be 
told  that  madame  was  not  at  home.  Well ! 
let  Pere  Goriot  introduce  you  to  Madame 
Delj)hine  de  Nucingen.  She  will  be  to  you 
like  a  flag  of  battle  ;  if  j^ou  are  the  man 
whom  she  chooses  to  distinguish,  other 
women  will  go  wild  over  3^ou.  Her  rivals, 
her  friends,  even  her  very  best  friends, 
will  try  to  take  ,you  awa,v  from  her;  for 
there  are  women  who  love  a  man  simply 
because  he  has  been  chosen  bj' another, 
just   as   there   are   common    people  who 
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think  that,  by  copying  our  hats,  they 
will  succeed  in  copying-  our  manners 
also. 

"  You  will  then  be  successful,  and  in 
Paris  success  is  everything- — it  is  the  key 
to  power.  If  women  think  you  witty  and 
talented,  men  will  be  of  the  same  opinion, 
unless  you  undeceive  them.  You  can 
then  do  anything  you  like,  for  you  will 
have  a  footing  everywhere  ;  and  you  will 
know  the  world  for  what  it  is — a  collec- 
tion of  knaves  and  dupes.  As  for  your 
part,  see  that  you  belong  to  neither  class. 
I  give  3^ou  m}'  name  as  a  clew  out  of  the 
labyrinth  ;  see  that  you  return  it  to  me 
untarnished,"  she  added,  lifting  her 
proud  head  and  looking  at  him  with 
the  air  of  a  queen. 

"  Now  go,"  she  resumed,  gently.  "  We 
womeai  have  our  battles  to  fight  as  well 
as  3'ou." 

'•  If  you  ever  need  a  willing  champion 
to  do  battle  for  you—"  said  Eugene; 
and  then  paused. 

"Well?  "  she  returned. 

He  put  his  hand  on  his  heart,  smiled 
in  nnswer  to  her  smile,  and  was  gone. 

Eugene  was  hungry,  and  fearful  lest  he 
should  be  late  to  dinner  ;  therefore  he  en- 
joyed yet  the  more  the  luxury  of  being 
carried  rapidly  through  Paris.  The  ab- 
sence of  all  effort  left  his  thoughts  free, 
and  he  gave  himself  up  to  reverie. 

When  a  young  man  of  his  age  first 
feels  the  touch  of  scorn,  he  is  deeply  and 
angrily  resentful,  shaking  his  fist  at  all 
the  world,  and  vowing  vengeance  right 
and  left.  Rastignac  was  now  fairly  over- 
powered by  the  words  :  "  You  have  shut 
the  countess's  doors  upon  you." 

"  I  will  go  there  and  see  !  "  he  said  to 
himself,  "and  if  Madame  de  Beauseant 
is  right,  if  I  am  denied  admittance — then  ! 
— Madame  de  Restaud  will  find  me  every- 
where she  goes.  I  wiU  learn  to  use  a 
sword  and  a  pistol,  and  I  will  kill  her 
M;ixime  for  her!" 

He  was  suddenly  stopped  in  the  mad 
career  of  his  reflections  by  the  thought  of 
his  poverty.  He  remembered  all  at  once 
the  luxury  which  he  had  seen  at  the  house 
of  the  Countess  de  Restaud,  and  the 
grandeur    and    magnificence  which  sur- 


rounded Madame  de  Beauseant,  and  he 
realized  that  laws  and  morals  are  power- 
less before  riches,  and  that  fortune  is  the 
ultima  f^atio  mundi. 

"Vautrin  is  right;  wealth  is  virtue," 
he  said  to  himself. 

When  he  reached  the  Rue  Neuve  Sainte 
Genevieve,  he  ran  up  to  his  room  in  search 
of  the  ten  francs  to  give  to  the  coachman, 
and  as  he  came  down  he  caught  sight 
of  the  eighteen  boarders,  assembled  in 
the  loathsome  dining-room,  like  so  many 
animals  at  feeding-time,  just  about  to  be- 
gin their  dinner.  The  sight  of  the  mis- 
erable people  and  the  wretched  room  was 
horrible  to  him ;  the  transition  was  too 
abrupt,  the  contrast  too  complete  ;  ambi- 
tion reared  itself  yet  higher  in  his  heart 
at  the  sight.  On  one  side  he  saw  fresh 
and  charming  images  of  the  most  elegant 
and  refined  types,  young  and  beautiful 
faces  surrounded  by  marvels  of  art  and 
luxur}^,  and  passionate  heads  full  of 
poetry ;  on  the  other,  squalor,  dirt  and 
misery,  wornout  passions  and  sordid 
lives.  The  cynical  instructions  of  Madame 
de  Beauseant  i-ecurred  to  his  mind,  and 
misery  made  its  own  comments  upon 
them.  He  resolved  to  open  two  ti-enches 
side  by  side,  and  to  seek  for  fortune  in 
both;  to  apply  himself  equally  to  science 
and  to  love ;  to  be  a  learned  doctor  of 
laws,  and  a  man  of  the  world.  He  was 
still  too  much  of  a  child  to  know  that  the 
two  lines  are  parallels  which  never  meet. 

"  You  are  very  thoughtful.  Monsieur  le 
Marquis,"  said  Vautrin,  who  had  been 
bending  upon  him  a  look  which  seemed  to 
worm  itself  into  the  inmost  secrets  of  his 
heart. 

"  I  am  not  disposed  to  endure  the  rail- 
lery of  any  one  who  addresses  me  as  mar- 
quis," he  replied,  bitterly.  "In  this  city, 
to  be  truly  a  marquis  one  ought  to  have  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year ;  and  a 
man  who  resides  at  the  Maison  Vauquer 
is  not  precisely'  one  of  Fortune's  favor- 
ites." 

Vautrin  looked  at  Rastignac  with  a 
scornful  and  patronizing  air,  as  much  as 
to  say,  "You  little  puppet,  whom  I  could 
crush  with  a  finger  !  "  Then  he  replied, 
"  You  are  in  a  bad  humor,  possibly  be- 
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cause  your  interview  with  the  beautiful 
Comtesse  de  Restaud  has  not  been  as 
successful  as  you  could  wish." 

"  She  has  closed  her  doors  upon  me  for 
having"  mentioned  that  her  father  eats  at 
our  table/'  cried  Rastig-nac. 

The  boarders  exchanged  g"lances.  Pere 
Goriot  lowered  his  eyes,  and  turned  his 
head  to  wipe  away  a  tear. 

'•'You  have  thrown  some  snutf  into  my 
eye,"  he  said  to  his  neighbor, 

"  I  want  it  distinctly  understood  that 
henceforth  any  one  who  disturbs  or  annoj^s 
Pere  Goriot  makes  an  enemy  of  me,"  said 
Eug"ene,  looking-  straight  at  the  man  wlio 
sat  next  to  the  old  vermicelli-maker ;  ' '  he 
is  worth  more  than  all  of  us  put  tog"ether ; 
always  excepting  the  ladies,"  he  added, 
turning-  to  Mademoiselle  Taillefer  as  he 
spoke. 

This  remark  was  like  a  thunderbolt ; 
and  Eug-ene  had  spoken  in  such  a  tone 
that  no  one  dared  reply.  Vautrin  alone 
said  sneeringly : 

"If  you  are  going-  to  set  yourself  up 
as  Pere  Goi-iot's  champion,  you  will 
have  to  learn  to  draw  a  sword  and  fire 
a  pistol." 

'^I  mean  to,"  replied  Eugene,  coolly. 

''So  3'ou  have  reall}^  entered  upon  a 
campaign  to-day?"  returned  Vautrin, 
jeeringl}'. 

"  Perhaps,"  replied  Rastignac.  "  But," 
he  added  meaningly,  "  I  do  not  propose 
to  answer  for  my  actions,  as  long  as  I  do 
not  seek  to  pry  into  the  nocturnal  doing-s 
of  others." 

Vautrin  looked  askance  at  Rastignac. 
Then  he  said  contemptuously  : 

"If  one  does  not  want  to  be  the  dupe 
of  puppets  at  a  show,  one  must  go  behind 
the  scenes,  and  not  peep  through  the  holes 
in  the  curtain."  Then  seeing  Eugene 
bristling  to  defend  himself,  he  added  hast- 
ily, "  Enough  said  !  We  will  resume  the 
subject  at  some  other  time." 

A  dull,  gloom;/  shadow  had  fallen  over 
the  meal.  Pere  Goriot,  absorbed  in  the 
grief  which  the  young  student's  words 
had  caused  him,  did  not  nptice  that  the 
attitude  of  his  neighbors  toward  him 
had  insensibly  changed,  and  did  not  real- 
ize that  a  young-  man  in  a  position  to 


secure  a  cessation  of  persecution  had 
undertaken  his  defense. 

"And  so,"  said  Madame  Vauquer,  in 
a  low  voice,  "  Pere  Goriot  is  actually  the 
father  of  a  comtesse  ?  " 

"And  of  a  baroness,"  replied  Rastig-nac. 

"  I  have  examined  his  head,  as  you  told 
me  to,"  said  Bianchon  confidentially  to 
Eugene,  "and  I  find  there  only  one  lump 
— that  of  paternity." 

Eugene  was  in  too  serious  a  mood  to 
laugh  at  the  jest.  He  was  meditating 
upon  Madame  de  Beauseant's  counsels, 
and  wondering  how  and  where  he  could 
procure  the  money  to  act  upon  them  ;  and 
he  remained  silent  and  deep  in  thought, 
as  one  by  one  the  company  left  the  room. 

"  And  have  you  really  seen  my  daugh- 
ter ?  "  said  Pere  Goriot,  then,  in  a  voice 
full  of  emotion. 

Awakened  thus  from  his  reverie,  Eugene 
took  the  old  man's  hand,  and  looked  at 
him  almost  tenderW. 

"You  are  a  brave  and  noble  man,"  he 
said.  "We  will  talk  of  your  daug-hters 
later." 

He  rose  without  more  words,  and  went 
up  to  his  room,  where  he  wrote  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  his  mother  : 

"  My  dear  Mother — I  am  in  trouble 
about  something,  and  come  to  you  for 
help.  I  am  in  a  position  to  speedily  make 
my  fortune;  but  to  do  it  I  must  have 
twelve  hundred  francs.  They  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  me,  and  I  must  have 
them  without  fail.  Say  nothing  of  this 
to  my  father,  for  he  might  oppose  it ;  and 
I  really  must  have  the  money,  or  I  shall 
be  in  despair,  and  ready  to  blow  my  brains 
out.  I  will  explain  everything  when  I  see 
you  ;  but  I  should  have  to  write  volumes 
to  make  you  understand  just  what  nry 
situation  is.  I  have  not  been  gambling, 
dear  mother,  and  I  have  no  debts  ;  but  if 
3-ou  value  the  happiness  of  the  life  which 
you  brought  into  the  world,  find  this  sum 
for  me. 

"The  fact  is,  I  am  going  to. the  house 
of  the  Vicomtesse  de  Beauseant,  who  has 
been  good  enough  to  take  me  under  her 
protection  ;  and  I  cannot  go  into  society 
without  so  much  as  a  sou,  even,  toward 
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buying-  g-loves,  etc.  I  will  eat  and  drink 
nothing-  but  bread  and  water ;  I  will  even 
fast  if  necessary ;  but  if  I  am  to  make  my 
way  at  all,  if  I  am  not  to  remain  in  the 
mud  forever,  I  must  have  mone}'.  I  know 
all  the  hopes  which  you  have  founded 
upon  me,  and  my  g-reatest  desire  is  to  see 
them  speedily  realized.  M}^  good  mother, 
I  beg-  of  you  to  sell  some  of  yoxxv  old 
jewels ;  I  will  replace  them  before  long-. 
I  know  enoug-h  of  the  situation  of  our 
family  to  appreciate  the  extent  of  the 
sacrifice  which  I  am  asking-,  and  I  entreat 
you  to  believe  that  I  would  not  ask  it 
needlessly.  I  would  indeed  be  a  monster 
if  I  were  to  do  that.  Look  upon  my  prayer 
only  as  the  cry  of  imperious  necessity. 
Our  future  depends  entirely  upcn  this 
money  which  I  ask  of  yon,  and  with  which 
I  must  open  the  campaig-n  ;  for  life  in 
Paris  is  like  a  perpetual  combat. 

'^  If,  to  make  up  the  sum,  there  is  no 
other  resource  than  to  sell  my  aunt's 
laces,  tell  her  that  I  will  send  her  more 
beautiful  ones  still,  before  long." 

He  wrote  to  each  of  his  sisters,  asking- 
them  to  send  him  whatever  they  could 
spare,  and  appealing  to  their  feelings  of 
honor  and  delicacy  to  refrain  from  men- 
tioning to  the  other  members  of  the  family 
any  help  which  they  might  be  able  to  give 
him. 

After  he  had  written  the  letters,  his 
conscience  reproached  him  ;  he  knew  how 
earnestly  his  sisters  would  strive,  and 
what  sacrifices  they  would  make  to  com- 
ply with  his  demand  ;  he  imagined  the 
innocent  deceptions  which  they  would 
practice  in  order  to  send  him  the  money 
secretly ;  and  he  was  ashamed  of  himself 
for  having  written.  He  imagined  also  the 
efforts  of  his  mother  and  sisters  to  make 
up  the  necessary  sum,  and  their  grief  if 
the  result  should  fall  short  of  his  wishes  ; 
and  as  he  remembered  that  all  this  love 
and  sacrifice  was  the  ladder  by  which  he 
hoped  to  reach  Delphine  de  Nucingen, 
tears  sprung  to  his  eyes,  and  he  paced  the 
floor  in  agitation. 

Pere  Goriot  saw  him  through  the  half- 
open  door,  and  came  across  the  passage, 
saying : 


"What  is  the  matter,  sir  ?  " 

"Ah!  my  good  neighbor,"  returned 
Eugene,  ' '  the  matter  is  that  I  am  a  son 
and  a  brother,  even  as  you  are  a  father. 
You  have  reason  to  be  anxious  on  behalf 
of  the  Comtesse  Anastasie ;  she  seems  to 
be  completely  under  the  control  of  one 
Maxime  de  Trailles,  and  is  in  danger." 

And  Pere  Goriot  retired  to  his  oAvn  room 
again,  muttering  some  words  which  Eu- 
gene did  not  catch. 

The  next  day  Rastignac  went  to  post 
his  letters :  even  at  the  last  moment  he 
hesitated,  but  finally  he  dropped  them 
into  the  box,  sajing  : 

"  I  shall  succeed  !  " 

The  saying  of  the  gambler ;  of  the  great 
leader;  of  the  fatalist;  a  saying  which 
ruins  more  men  than  it  saves. 

Several  days  later  Eugene  went  to  Ma- 
dame de  Restaud's,  and  was  not  received. 
Three  times  he  went  and  three  times  was 
he  denied  admission,  although  he  pre- 
sented himself  at  an  hour  when  the  Comte 
Maxime  de  Trailles  was  not  there.  The 
vicomtesse  was  right. 

As  for  his  studies,  he  abandoned  them 
entirely :  he  went  and  answered  to  his 
name,  but  that  was  all.  He  reasoned  on 
the  subject  as  so  many  students  do :  he 
made  up  his  mind  not  to  devote  himself 
to  his  books  until  just  before  the  time  for 
the  examinations ;  he  would  let  every- 
thing go,  until  the  end  of  the  third  year, 
and  then  apply  himself  seriously  to  his 
studies,  and  learn  at  one  stroke  all  that 
he  needed  of  law. 

This  plan  would  leave  him  fifteen 
months  of  leisure  in  which  to  navigate 
the  unknown  waters  of  the  Parisian 
world,  and  to  fish  for  fortune  in  their 
troubled  depths. 

During  this  week  he  saw  Madame  de 
Beauseant  twice,  going  to  her  house  only 
at  an  hour  when  the  Marquis  d'Adjuda 
was  not  there.  For  several  days  this  re- 
markable woman,  the  most  poetic  figure 
in  the  Faubourg  Saint  Germain,  had  been 
victorious,  arresting,  by  the  sheer  force  of 
her  will,  the  .marriage  between  the  mar- 
quis and  Mademoiselle  Rochefide.  A  few 
days  more,  however,  would  inevitably  pre- 
cipitate the  catastrophe.     The    Marquis 
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d'Adjuda  and  the  Rochofides  looked  upon 
the  quarrel  and  reconciliation  as  rather 
a  fortunate  event  than  otherwise;  they 
hoped  that  by  means  of  it,  Madame  de 
Beauseant  would  g-radually  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  idea  of  the  contemplated 
mari'iag-e,  and  would  end  hy  yielding 
g-racefuUy  to  destiny. 

In  spite,  then,  of  the  most  solemn 
promises,  each  day  renewed,  the  Mar- 
quis d'Adjuda  Pinto  continued  to  play  his 
accustomed  role,  and  the  vicomtesse  only 
too  willingly  allowed  herself  to  be  de- 
ceived. As  tlie  Duchesse  de  Langeais, 
her  most  intimate  friend,  remarked  in 
disgust,  "  Instead  of  leaping  nobly  out 
of  the  window,  she  allowed  herself  to  be 
ignominiously  rolled  down  the  staircase." 

But  these  da^^s  wrested  from  Destiny 
answered  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  vi- 
comtesse in  Paris,  where  she  could  be  of 
use  to  her  A'oung  relative,  to  whom  she 
had  taken  an  almost  superstitious  fancy. 
Eugene  had  manifested  devotion  and 
sympathy  for  her  at  a  time  when  a 
woman  is  least  likely  to  find  consola- 
tion and  pity,  and  she  gratefullj^  remem- 
bered his  words. 

In  order  to  have  a  perfect  understand- 
ing of  his  field  of  battle,  before  entering 
upon  the  ISTucingen  campaign,  Rastignac, 
by  one  means  and  another,  collected  a 
mass  of  information  concerning*  the  pre- 
vious life  of  Pere  Goriot,  which  may  be 
briefly  summed  up  thus  : 

Jean-Joachim  Gopiot  was,  before  the 
Revolution,  only  a  simple  vermicelli  work- 
man, clever,  economical,  and  sufHcientl}' 
enterprising  to  buy  out  his  master's  stock, 
when  that  worthy  fell  a  victim  to  the  first 
uprising  in  1789.  He  established  himself 
in  the  Rue  Jussienne,  near  the  Halle  aux 
Bles,  and  had  the  good  sense  to  accept 
the  presidency  of  his  section,  in  order  to 
secure  the  protection  of  the  most  influen- 
tial persons  during  this  dangerous  epoch. 

This  wisdom  laid  the  foundation  for  his 
fortune,  which  began  to  increase  at  the 
time  of  the  dearth  of  provisions,  when 
grain  commanded  an  enormous  price  in 
Paris.  During  this  year,  the  Citizen 
Goriot  made  so  much  money  that  hence- 
forth he  was  able  to  carry  on  operations 


on  that  basis  which  the  possession  of  a 
large  capital  commands.  His  insignifi- 
cance and  unimportance  gave  him  that 
protection  which  mediocrity  always  en- 
joys, and  besides,  no  one  realized  the 
extent  of  his  fortune  until  the  time  came 
when  it  was  no  longer  a  crime  to  be  rich. 

The  commerce  of  grain  seemed  to  have 
absorbed  all  his  intelligence.  In  a  ques- 
tion of  wheat,  or  flour,  or  small  grains, 
of  recognizing  their  qualities,  of  watching 
over  their  preservation,  of  prophesying  the 
turn  of  the  market  and  the  abundance  or 
scarcity  of  provisions,  of  procuring  cereals 
at  a  good  bargain  and  supplying  himself 
from  the  most  advantageous  crops,  Go- 
riot had  not  his  equal.  To  see  him  con- 
ducting his  business,  explaining  the  laws 
which  govern  the  exportation  and  impor- 
tation of  grains,  and  carefully  weighing 
chances  and  changes,  a  man  would  have 
judged  him  woi-thy  of  being  Minister  of 
State.  Patient,  active,  energetic,  untir- 
ing, rapid  in  his  proceedings,  and  unerr- 
ing in  his  judgment,  he  was  a  ver\'  diplo- 
mat to  plan,  and  a  soldier  to  execute. 
But  take  him  away  from  his  specialty, 
from  the  little  shop  upon  whose  door-step 
he  spent  all  his  leisure  hours  lounging 
against  the  low  door-post,  and  he  in- 
stantly^ became  only  a  stupid  workman, 
a  man  incapable  of  understanding  an 
argument  and  insensible  to  all  pleasures 
of  the  mind  ;  one  who  would  go  to  sleep 
at  the  theater,  and  whose  brain  seemed 
to  be  absolutel}"  devoid  of  ideas. 

There  are  many  men  like  this,  and 
among  them  will  almost  invariably  be 
found,  deep  down  in  their  hearts,  some 
trait  of  character  more  or  less  sublime ; 
and  even  as  the  business  of  the  vermicelli- 
maker  absorbed  all  the  intelligence  of  his 
brains,  so  two  sentiments  filled  his  heart, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  else :  they  were, 
conjugal  and  parental  love. 

His  wife,  the  only  daughter  of  a  rich 
farmer  of  La  Brie,  was  the  object  of  his 
boundless  love  and  almost  religious  admi- 
ration. She  had  a  nature  at  once  fragile 
and  strong,  sensitive  and  beautiful ;  it 
contrasted  forcibly  with  his  own,  and 
demanded  his  protection  as  well  as  his 
cherishing    love ;    and  that   which  calls 
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into  exercise  a  man's  proud  protection 
of  a  loved  one  is  an  education  and  an 
uplifting-  for  his  nature.  K  his  \vife  had 
lived  she  mig-ht  have  been  the  means  of 
cultivating-  his  inert  mind,  and  of  inspir- 
ing it  with  intellig-ence  and  interest  in 
life  and  the  world  ;  but  she  died  after 
seven  ^^eai-s  of  unalloyed  happiness, 
leaving-  two  little  girls,  upon  "vvhom 
Goriot  henceforth  lavished  all  the 
wealth  of  tenderness  and  love  which 
had  heretofore  flowed  in  another  and 
an  undivided  channel. 

They  amply  rewarded  his  devotion  at 
first,  and  he  steadfastly  refused  the  al- 
luring- offers  made  to  him  from  time  to 
time  by  rich  farmers  and  merchants  on 
behalf  of  their  daughters,  resolutely  de- 
termining upon  remaining  a  widower  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  And  once,  when  a 
daring  individual  presumed  to  jest  with 
him  upon  the  sacred  subject,  he  gave 
him  a  blow  which  sent  him  head-first 
across  the  street. 

His  daughters'  education  was  out  of 
all  proportion  to  their  station  in  life  ;  for 
Goriot,  with  an  income  of  sixty  thou- 
sand pounds,  of  which  he  spent  not  more 
than  twelve  hundred  francs  upon  him- 
self, found  his  sole  happiness  in  minis- 
tering to  his  daughters'  desires ;  they 
had  the  best  masters  that  money  could 
procure,  and  a  lady  companion  who,  fort- 
unately, was  possessed  of  a  fine  mind  and 
perfect  taste.  They  had  horses  and  car- 
riages, and  were  brought  up  with  as  much 
luxury  as  if  they  had  been  the  daug-hters 
of  a  great  lord  ;  they  had  only  to  express 
their  desires,  no  matter  how  extravagant, 
and  they,  were  gratified  if  it  \vas  within 
their  father's  power :  he  asked  only  a 
caress  in  return  for  all  that  he  could  give, 
for  he  looked  upon  his  daughters  as  angels, 
and  as  so  far  above  him,  poor  man  !  that 
he  adored  them  even  when  the^'  made  him 
most  unhappy. 

When  the  two  young  girls  were  at  a 
marriageable  age  they  had  perfect  lib- 
ertj--  to  choose  their  husbands  according 
to  their  own  taste  ;  and  each  of  them  was 
promised  the  half  of  her  father's  fortune 
as  her  dowry.  Anastasie,  wooed  for  her 
beauty  by  the  Comte  de  Restaud,  and  en- 


chanted at  the  prospect  of  future  social 
triumphs,  left  her  father's  house  tp  try 
her  fortunes  in  a  more  aristocratic  sphere. 
Delphine  loved  mone3%  and  for  its  sake 
she  married  Nucingen,  a  banker  of  Ger- 
man extraction,  who  had  been  made  a 
baron  under  the  Empire. 

Goriot  still  clung  to  his  business  :  his 
daughters  and  sons-in-law^  were  violently 
opposed  to  its  continuance  ;  but  the  old 
man's  very  life  was  bound  up  in  his  daily 
occupations.  How^ever,  after  having-  en- 
dured their  remonstrances  for  five  years 
or  more,  he  finally  yielded  the  point,  and 
consented  to  retire  and  to  live  upon  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale,  and  the  accumulated 
savings  of  the  past  few  years.  This  was 
the  capital  wiiich  Madame  Vauquer,  at 
wliose  house  he  established  himself,  had 
ascertained  to  be  between  eight  and  ten 
thousand  francs  a  year.  He  had  retired 
to  this  boarding-house,  when  he  despair- 
ingly learned  that  the  husbands  of  his 
two  daughters  had  refused  not  onh'  to 
receive  him  as  an  inmate  of  their  homes, 
but  even  to  admit  him  there  as  an  open 
visitor. 

This  information  was  all  that  Eugene 
could  gather  from  the  gentleman  who  had 
bought  Pere  Goriot's  business  ;  but  it  was 
enough  to  confirm  the  account  which  he 
had  already  received  from  the  Duchesse 
de  Langeais  of  this  obscure  but  heart- 
rending- tragedy'-  of  Paris. 


vm. 


At  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  the 
month  of  December,  Rastignac  received 
two  letters,  one  from  his  mother,  and 
one  from  his  elder  sister.  The  sight  of 
the  well-known  writing  made  him  both 
rejoice  and  tremble  ;  for  within  the  folds 
of  the  tw'O  letters  he  would  find  either  a 
death-warrant  or  a  lease  of  life  to  his  new- 
born hopes  and  ambitions.  His  mother's 
letter  ran  as  follows  : 

"  My  dear  Boy — I  send  you  what  you 
asked  for.  Make  good  use  of  the  money, 
for,  if  it  were   to  save  your  life,  I  could 
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not  get  any  more  for  you  without  ask- 
ing- your  father  for  it ;  and  he  would  be 
obhg-ed  to  mortgage  the  property  to  raise 
it.  It  is  of-  course  impossible  for  me  to 
judge  of  the  merit  of  projects  of  which  I 
am  ignorant ;  but  of  what  nature  can 
they  be,  since  you  fear  to  confide  them  to 
me  ?  The  explanation  of  which  you  speak 
would  not  require  volumes  —  one  word 
would  be  sufficient  to  make  a  mother  un- 
derstand, and  that  one  word  would  save 
me  all  this  anguish  of  uncertainty.  I  can- 
not tell  3'ou  how  unhappy  your  letter  has 
made  me.  My  dear  son,  wbat  can  it  be 
that  has  induced  you  to  cause  me  such 
anxiety  and  fear  ?  You  must  have  suf- 
fered in  writing  that  letter  ;  I  understand 
that,  by  the  suffering  which  it  has  given 
me  to  read  it.  In  what  career  are  you 
about  to  engage  ?  Are  your  life  and  hap- 
piness to  be  bound  up  in  a  struggle  to 
keep  up  an  appearance  in  a  world  where 
you  cannot  go  without  engaging  in  ex- 
pense which  you  cannot  afford,  and  where 
you  cannot  fail  to  lose  precious  time  from 
your  studies  ?  My  son,  depend  upon  the 
words  of  a  mother,  crooked  ways  never 
lead  to  anything  great.  Patience  and 
resignation  should  be  the  watchwords  of 
a  young  man  in  your  position. 

"I  do  not  mean  to  scold  you,  dear;  I 
would  not  add  any  bitterness  to  your  ac- 
ceptance of  our  offering ;  my  words  are 
those  of  a  confiding  as  well  as  far-seeing 
mother ;  and  if  you,  for  your  part,  realize 
your  obligations  to  us,  I  know  equally 
well  the  purity  of  your  heart,  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  your  intentions.  And  so  I  can 
say  to  3'ou  without  fear :  '  Go  on,  my 
dearest.' 

"  I  tremble  because  I  am  a  mother ; 
but  each  of  your  steps  will  be  tenderlj^ 
accompanied  by  our  good  wishes  and  our 
blessings.  Be  i^rudent,  dear  child  ;  a^ou 
ought  to  be  a  wise  man,  for  the  destinies 
of  five  who  are  dear  to  you  rest  on  your 
head.  Yes,  our  fortunes  are  wrapped  up 
in  3'ou,  even  as  your  happiness  is  ours. 
We  all  pray  God  to  aid  you  in  your  un- 
dertakings. 

"  Your  aunt  Marcillac  has  been  won- 
derfully good,  on  this  occasion.  Eugene, 
you  ought  to  love  her  dearly.     I  shall  not 


tell  you  what  she  has  done  for  you,  unless 
you  succeed  in  your  projects ;  for  if  you 
knew  now,  her  money  would  burn  your 
fingers.  You  children  do  not  know  what 
it  is  to  sacrifice  keepsakes ;  but  there  is 
nothing  that  we  would  not  give  up  for 
3"0U,  She  desires  me  to  tell  you  that  she 
sends  you  a  kiss,  and  only  wishes  that  it 
had  the  power  to  procure  happiness  for 
you.  She  would  write  to  you  herself,  if 
her  fingers  were  not  stiff  with  rheuma- 
tism. Your  father  is  well,  and  the  har- 
vest of  1819  more  than  equaled  our  ex- 
pectations. I  will  say  nothing  of  your 
sisters,  for  Laura  is  writing  to  you  now, 
and  I  will  leave  to  her  the  pleasure  of 
telling  3'ou  all  the  little  items  of  family 
news. 

"  Heaven  grant  that  you  maj'  succeed  ; 
you  must  succeed,  my  Eugene;  for  I 
never  could  endure  this  unhappiness  a 
second  time.  ISTow  I  realize  indeed  w^hat 
it  is  to  be  poor,  when  I  long  for  money 
to  give  to  my  child.  Adieu,  my  boy  ;  do 
not  leave  us  without  news ;  and  accept 
with  this  a  mother's  kiss  and  blessing." 

When  Eugene  had  finished  reading  this 
letter,  tears  were  rolling  down  his  cheeks. 
He  thought  of  Pere  Goriot,  and  the  silver 
which  he  had  twisted  up  and  sold  to  pay 
his  daughter's  debts,  and  he  said  to  him- 
self : 

"  My  mother  has  sacrificed  her  jewels, 
and  m}'^  aunt  has  sold  some  of  her  pre- 
cious keepsakes  for  me.  What  right  have 
I  to  blame  Anastasie  ?  Am  I  any  better 
than  she  ?  " 

He  felt  an  intolerable  sense  of  shame 
at  the  thought  of  taking  this  money,  and 
for  the  moment  was  ready  to  give  up  the 
world  with  all  its  ambitious  schemes, 
rather  than  endure  the  remorse  which  he 
suffered  at  the  thought  of  the  sacrifices 
which  had  been  made  on  his  behalf. 

At  length  he  opened  his  sister's  letter, 
and  its  sweet  and  innocent  words  came 
hke  balm  to  his  heart : 

"  Your  letter  came  just  at  the  right 
time,  dear  brother,"  it  said.  "  Agatha 
and  I  wanted  to  use  our  money  in  so 
many  different  waj's,  we  could  not  make 
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up  our  minds  which  to  choose.  You  were 
like  the  servant  of  the  king-  of  Spain, 
when  he  overturned  all  his  master's 
watches  ;  you  made  us  ag-ree.  Truly,  we 
were  all  the  time  quarreling-  about  the 
way  in  which  we  should  spend  our  money, 
and  we  could  not  ag-ree  upon  anj'thing- 
which  would  suit  us  both ;  so  that  when 
your  letter  came,  Ag-atha  fairly  leaped 
for  joy ;  we  were  like  two  crazy  g-irls  all 
day  long-,  to  such  an  extent  that  mother 
said  severely :  '  Children,  what  in  the 
world  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  '  And  I 
do  believe  that  if  we  had  even  had  a  lit- 
tle scolding,  we  should  have  been  only 
the  happier  for  it ;  for  a  woman  oug-ht  to 
like  to  suffer  for  the  one  she  loves  ! 

"  I  have  only  one  reg-ret  in  the  midst 
of  my  joy.  I  shall  certainly  not  make  a 
g:ood  wife,  I  am  so  extravag-ant.  I  had 
boug-ht  already  two  belts,  a  pretty  bodkin 
to  pierce  eyelet  holes  in  my  corsets,  and 
ever  so  manj'^  silly  thing-s  besides,  so  that 
I  had  less  money  than  Ag-atha,  who  is 
very  economical,  and  hoards  up  her  money 
like  a  little  mag-pie.  She  had  two  hun- 
dred francs,  while  poor  I  have  only  a 
hundred  and  fifty.  I  am  well  punished, 
and  would  like  to  throw  my  belt  into  the 
well,  for  I  shall  never  take  any  pleasure 
in  wearing-  it  now.  I  shall  feel  as  if  I  had 
stolen  it  from  you.  Ag-atha  was  lovely  ; 
she  said :  '  Send  the  three  hundred  and 
fifty  francs,  from  both  of  us.'  But  of 
course  I  could  not  do  that,  3'ou  know. 

'•'And  now  I  must  tell  you  how  we 
manag-ed,  in  order  to  carry  out  your 
wishes  for  secrecy.  We  took  our  precious 
money,  and  went  out  for  a  walk  tog-ether; 
as  soon  as  we  had  reached  the  hig-h-road, 
we  set  off  at  a  run  for  Ruffec,  where  we 
gave  the  sum  to  Monsieur  Grimbert,  who 
keeps  the  office  of  the  Royal  Mail-coach. 
And  then  we  came  back  ag-ain,  as  light 
as  two  swallows.  1  shall  not  tell  you  all 
the  things  we  said  about  you  !  My  dear 
brother,  we  love  you  dearly,  and  that  is 
the  sum  and  substance  of  it  all.  As  for 
keeping-  the  secret,  according  to  our  aunt, 
little  witches  like  us  are  capable  of  any- 
thing, even  of  holding  our  tongues  !  She 
and  our  mother  have  taken  a  mysterious 
trip  to  Angouleme,  after  long  consulta- 


tions from  which  we,  as  well  as  Monsieur 
le  Baron,  were  banished,  and  they  have 
kept  strict  silence  upon  the  subject  of 
their  mission. 

"  Many  important  things  are  occurring 
in  the  kingdom  of  Rastignac.  The  muslin 
dress,  upon  which  the  Infantas  are  em- 
broidering morning-glories  for  her  maj- 
esty the  queen,  is  being  made  in  the  most 
profound  secrec}',  and  is  done  all  but  two 
breadths.  It  has  been  decided  not  to  put 
up  a  wall  on  the  side  of  Verteuil  ;  they 
are  going  to  have  a  hedge  instead.  The 
common  people  will  lose  fruits  and  es- 
paliers thereby,  but  strangers  will  get  a 
better  view  of  the  country  !  If  the  heir- 
presumptive  needs  any  handkerchiefs,  it 
is  hereby  proclaimed  that  the  Dowager 
de  Marcillac,  in  rummag'ing-  through  her 
trunks  and  boxes,  popyiarly  known  as 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  has  found  a 
beautiful  piece  of  linen,  which  she  did 
not  know  was  there ;  and  the  Princesses 
Agatha  and  Laura  will  put  their  needles, 
thread,  and  slightly  reddened  hands  at 
his  service.  The  two  young  princes,  Don 
Henri  and  Don  Gabriel,  have  thus  far 
persevered  in  the  bad  habits  of  stuffing 
themselves  with  preserves,  of  teasing 
their  sisters,  of  refusing  to  learn  their 
lessons,  of  amusing  themselves  with  snar- 
ing birds,  of  making  a  great  clatter  and 
noise,  and  of  cutting  osiers  to  make  little 
switches,  in  spite  of  those  laws  of  the 
kingdom  which  forbid  it. 

"  And  now  adieu,  dear  brother  ;  never 
did  letter  hold  more  wishes  for  your  hap- 
piness, or  more  love  than  this  contains. 
When  you  come  to  see  us  again,  I  shall 
expect  you  to  have  a  great  many  things 
to  tell  us.  My  aunt  has  hinted  at  certain 
social  successes,  and  we  want  to  hear  all 
about  them  when  we  see  you. 

''  By  the  way,  Eugene,  if  you  would 
prefer  it,  we  might  give  up  the  handker- 
chiefs, and  make  you  some  shirts  instead. 
Please  decide  quickly,  and  let  us  know,  for 
if  we  are  to  make  you  some  nice  shirts, 
and  to  make  them  well,  we  ought  to 
begin  them  at  once ;  and  if  there  is  any 
new-fashioned  waj''  in  Paris  of  making 
them,  you  had  better  buy  one,  and  send 
it  as  a  pattern. 
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''  Once  more,  adieu.  I  send  you  a  kiss 
for  the  left  side  of  your  forehead,  on  the 
particular  temple  which  belongs  to  me. 
I  will  leave  the  other  pag-e  for  Agatha, 
who  has  promised  not  to  read  what  I 
have  written  ;  but,  to  make  sure,  I  shall 
sit  by  her  while  she  writes. 

"  Your  loving  sister, 

"  Laura  de  Rastignac." 

"Ah,"  sighed  Eugene  to  himself; 
*'good  fortune  is  sometimes  dearly 
bought.  Untold  treasures  would  not  re- 
pay this  devotion.  How  I  wish  I  could 
bestow  every  happiness  upon  them  all. 
Fifteen  hundred  and  fifty  francs ! "  he 
added,  after  a  pause  ;  "  each  piece  is  like 
a  blow.  Laura  is  right ;  what  a  creature 
a  woman  is  !  I  have  nothing  but  coarse 
linen  shirts.  To  secure  the  happiness  of 
one  whom  she  loves,  a  young  girl  will 
scheme  like  a  little  thief.  Innocent  for 
herself,  and  prudent  for  me,  she  is  like 
the  angels  of  heaven,  w^ho  pardon  mortal 
sins  without  understanding  them." 

The  world  was  his  !  Already  his  tailor 
had  been  interviewed,  for  in  seeing  Mon- 
sieur de  Trailles  Rastignac  had  come  to 
understand  the  influence  which  a  tailor 
has  upon  a  young  man's  destiny.  With 
fifteen  hundred  francs  and  plenty  of 
clothes,  the  young  student  despaired  of 
nothing,  and  went  down  to  breakfast 
with  that  indefinable  air  which  the  con- 
sciousness of  money  in  his  pockets  gives 
to  a  young  man.  He  feels  within  him  a 
support  upon  v/hich  he  can  lean.  He 
walks  more  confidently  than  before,  and 
has  a  fearless  and  direct  glance  and  quick 
movements  ;  on  the  previous  day,  humble 
and  timid,  he  would  have  endured  blows 
unresistingly  ;  to-morrow,  he  would  give 
them  to  a  prime  minister ;  he  is  gay,  gen- 
erous and  genial.  In  short,  the  bird  so 
lately  unable  to  fly  has  suddenly  discov- 
ered that  he  possesses  a  pair  of  wings. 

The  student  who  has  no  money  seizes  a 
bit  of  pleasure  as  a  dog  would  run  away 
with  a  bone  gained  at  the  risk  of  his  life, 
crunching  it,  sucking  the  marrow,  and 
running  on  again  in  search  of  another ; 
but  the  young  man  who  can  finger  a  few 
gold  pieces  in  his  pocket  tastes  his  pleas- 


ures with  a  relish,  delights  in  them,  rises 
to  the  seventh  heaven  of  happiness,  and 
forgets  all  about  what  the  word  "misery" 
means ;  and  aU  Paris  seems  to  belong  ex- 
clusively to  him. 

While  they  were  at  breakfast  a  clerk 
from  the  royal  mail-offices  walked  into 
the  dining-room,  after  having  rung  at 
the  outer  gate.  He  asked  for  Monsieur 
Eugene  de  Rastignac,  to  whom  he  handed 
two  bags,  and  a  register  for  his  signature. 

Eugene  was  immediately  lashed  as  by 
a  whip  with  the  searching  look  which 
Vautrin  threw  upon  him. 

"  Now  you  will  have  the  means  to  pay 
for  lessons  in  fencing  and  pistol-shooting," 
the  latter  remarked. 

"  His  ship  has  come  in,"  said  Madame 
Vauquer,  eying  the  two  bags. 

As  for  Mademoiselle  Michonneau,  she 
was  afraid  even  to  look  at  the  money,  for 
fear  of  showing  how  much  she  coveted  it. 

"  You  have  a  good  mother,"  remarked 
Madame  Couture. 

"You  have  an  excellent  mother," 
echoed  Poiret. 

"Yes,  mamma  has  been  bled,"  said 
Vautrin.  "Now  you  can  keep  up  your 
little  *game,  go  into  the  great  world, 
fish  for  an  heiress,  and  dance  with  coun- 
tesses who  have  peach-blossoms  in  their 
hair.  But  take  my  advice,  3^oung  man, 
and  don't  neglect  the  shooting-gallery;  " 
and  Vautrin  made  a  significant  gesture,  as 
though  he  were  aiming  at  an  adversary. 

Rastignac  was  searching  in  his  pockets 
all  this  time  for  a  pourboire  to  give  the 
messenger,  but  could  not  find  so  much  as 
a  sou.  Vautrin  fumbled  in  his  own,  and 
tossed  twenty  sous  to  the  man.  As  he 
did  so,  he  said,  negligently  : 

"  Your  credit  is  good." 

Eugene  was  obliged  to  accept  the  ac- 
commodation, and  to  thank  him,  although 
since  the  daj''  of  his  visit  to  Madame  de 
Beauseant,  when  the3^  had  exchanged 
such  sharp  words,  the  man  had  been  un- 
bearable to  him.  During  the  week  wliich 
had  elapsed  since  tlien,  Eugene  and  Vau- 
trin had  remained  silent,  but  watchful  of 
each  other ;  although  the  student  had 
vainly  asked  himself  the  reason  for  this 
state  of  things. 
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Ideas  project  themselves  in  direct  ratio 
to  the  force  with  which  th.ey  are  con- 
ceived, and  strike  where  the  brain  sends 
them,  by  a  mathematical  law  like  that 
which  directs  the  flight  of  bombs  from 
a  mortar ;  and  they  produce  various 
effects. 

While  ideas  lodge  and  make  sad  havoc 
in  tender  natures,  they  are  flattened 
against  hard,  iron  wills  like  balls  against 
a  wall ;  and  again,  they  die  away  against 
yielding  and  cottony  natures  like  bullets 
sent  into  the  soft  earth  of  a  redoubt. 

Eugene's  nature  had  that  fire  and 
southern  vivacity  which  marches  straight 
at  a  difficult}',  to  grapple  with  it,  and  to 
conquer  it  if  it  be  vulnerable ;  at  all 
events,  to  tear  any  veil  of  mystery  from 
its  face — a  nature  of  which  northerners 
strongly  disapprove  :  the}'-  reason  that  if 
its  possession  was  the  origin  of  Murat's 
fortune,  it  was  also  the  cause  of  his  death. 

Rastignac,  then,  could  not  remain  long 
under  the  fire  of  Vautrin's  batteries  with- 
out seeking  to  know  whether  the  man  was 
his  friend  or  his  enemy. 

He  felt  more  and  more  as  if  this  singular 
individual  was  penetrating  his  thoughts 
and  reading  his  verj^  heart,  while  keeping 
himself  inclosed  in  a  mysterious  silence 
which  seemed  to  have  the  secrecy  and 
immobility  of  a  sphinx,  seeing  everything 
and  sajdng  nothing.  And  with  his  pockets 
full  of  money,  Eugene  felt  himself  in  a 
position  to  begin  to  mutiny. 

"  Be  good  enough  to  wait,  if  you 
please,"  he  said,  seeing  Vautrin  about 
to  leave  the  room  after  draining  his 
coffee-cup. 

^' Why  ?"  returned  the  other,  putting 
on  his  broad-brimmed  hat,  and  taking  up 
the  iron  cane  which  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  twirling  like  a  man  who  feels  himself 
armed  against  all  assaults. 

"  I  am  going  to  pay  3'OU,"  replied  Ras- 
tignac, who  had  opened  one  of  the  bags 
and  counted  out  a  hundred  and  forty 
francs  to  Madame  Vauquer,  saying  to 
the  widow  as  he  did  so : 

"  Prompt  payment  makes  good  friends  ; 
now  we  are  quits  until  St.  Sylvester's 
Da3^  Change  this  piece  for  a  hundred 
sous,  if  you  please." 


"  Good  friends  make  prompt  payment," 
repeated  Poiret  looking  at  Vautrin. 

"Here  are  your  twenty  sous,"  said 
Rastignac,  holding  out  the  coin  to  the 
modern  sphinx. 

"  It  looks  as  if  you  feared  to  owe  me 
anything,"  remarked  Vautrin,  with  a 
look  which  seemed  to  search  the  soul  of 
the  young  man,  and  with  one  of  those 
jeering,  bantering  smiles  which  had  more 
than  once  roused  Eugene's  anger. 

"I  do,"  replied  the  student,  taking  up 
his  two  bags  of  money  and  rising  to  go 
to  his  own  room. 

Vautrin  was  on  his  way  toward  the 
drawing-room,  and  Eugene  was  about 
to  leave  the  dining-room  by  the  other 
door,  which  led  toward  the  staircase, 
when  he  was  stopped  by  Vautrin.  The 
latter  slammed  the  drawing-room  door, 
and  w^alking  straight  up  to  the  student, 
who  looked  coldly  at  him,  remarked  : 

"Do  you  know.  Monsieur  le  Marquis, 
that  what  you  have  just  said  to  me  is 
not  exactly  polite  ?  " 

Rastignac  took  Vautrin  by  the  arm 
and  led  him  to  the  foot  of  the  staircase, 
shutting  the  dining-room  door,  and  stand- 
ing in  the  little  square  passage  between 
the  dining-room  and  kitchen,  before  a 
door  which  led  into  the  garden.  There, 
he  said  in  the  presence  of  Sylvia,  who 
was  just  coming  out  of  her  kitchen  : 

"Monsieur  Vautrin,  I  am  not  a  mar- 
quis, and  I  will  not  be  called  by  that 
title." 

"  They  are  going  to  fight,"  remarked 
Mademoiselle  Michonneau,  serenely. 

"  To  fight  !  "  repeated  Poiret. 

"  Oh,  no  !  I  hope  not,"  replied  Madame 
Vauquer,  gloating  over  her  pile  of  money. 

"  There  they  go,  out  under  the  lin- 
dens !  "  cried  Mademoiselle  Victorine, 
rising  to  look  out  of  the  window.  "The 
poor  young  man  was  in  the  right, 
though,"  she  added. 

"Come,  dear,  let  us  go  upstairs,"  said 
Madame  Couture.  "  The  affair  is  none 
of  our  business." 

As  Madame  Couture  and  Victoiine 
started  to  leave  the  room  they  were  met 
at  the  door  by  the  fat  cook,  who  barred 
their  passage. 
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"  What  do  3'ou  think  !  "  she  exclahned. 
"  Monsieur  Vautrin  said  to  Monsieur  Eu- 
gene, '  Let  us  have  an  explanation  ;  '  and 
then  he  took  him  by  the  arm,  and  they 
marched  off  into  the  garden." 

At  this  moment  Vautrin  appeared  be- 
fore them. 

"  Madame  Vauquer,"  he  said,  smil- 
ingly, "  do  not  be  alarmed  if  you  hear 
shots.  I  am  only  going  to  try  m}'  pistols 
under  the  lindens." 

'•'  Oh  !  sir,"  exclaimed  Victorine,  clasp- 
ing her  hands,  ''why  do  you  want  to  kill 
Monsieur  Eugene  ?  " 

Vautrin  took  a  step  backward,  and 
looked  at  Victorine  in  surprise.  Then 
he  cried  in  a  tone  of  raillery  which  made 
the  young  girl  blush  : 

"  Here  is  another  little  story  !  He  is 
a  nice  young  man,  is  he  not  ?  "  he  added. 
"You  have  given  me  an  idea.  I  will 
immediately  proceed  to  make  you  both 
happy,  my  child." 

Madame  Couture  had  by  this  time  got 
her  protegee  by  the  arm,  and  drew  her 
angrily  away,  saying  in  her  ear : 

'•'  Really,  Victorine,  you  are  incompre- 
hensible this  morning  ! " 

'•'I  do  not  want  any  one  to  fire  pistols 
here, "  said  Madame  Vauquer.  •'•'  It  would 
alarm  the  neighborhood  and  bring  the 
police,  would  it  not  ?  " 

•'•■  There  !  calm  j'ourself,"  said  Vaulrin, 
soothingly:  "it  is  all  right,  we  will  go 
to  the  shooting-gallery  instead."  Then 
he  rejoined  Rastignac,  and  taking"  him 
familiarly  by  the  arm,  he  said  : 

'•  If  I  were  to  prove  to  you  that  at 
thirty -five  paces  I  can  put  a  ball  into 
the  buU's-ej'e  five  times  in  succession, 
I  believe  it  would  not  take  away  your 
courage ;  yon  look  angry  enough  to  let 
yourself  be  killed  like  a  fool  I ' " 

"  You  are  afraid  I  "  said  Eugene. 

"Now,  don't  tr}^  to  make  me  angry," 
returned  A^autrin.  "It  is  not  ver^-  cold 
this  morning ;  suppose  we  go  and  sit 
yonder,"  pointing  to  the  green  seats. 
*•'  No  one  can  hear  us  there,  and  I  have 
something  to  say  to  you.  You  are  a  fine 
fellow,  and  I  don't  want  to  hurt  you ;  in 
fact,  I  rather  like  jou,  upon  my  w^ord  I 
do,  and  I  will  tell  you  wh\-.    In  the  mean- 
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time  you  may  take  m^^  w^ord  for  it  that  I 
understand  you  as  well  as  if  I  had  made 
you,  and  I  am  going  to  prove  it  to  you. 
Put  your  bags  there,"  he  added,  pointing 
to  the  round  table. 

Rastignac  did  as  he  was  bidden,  and 
seated  himself,  intensely  curious  to  know 
the  meaning  of  the  sudden  change  which 
had  come  over  this  man,  who,  after  talk- 
ing of  killing  him,  was  now  posing  as  his 
friend  and  patron. 


IX. 


"I  SUPPOSE  j^ou  would  like  to  know 
who  I  am,  what  I  have  done,  and  what 
I  am  doing,"  began  Vautrin  ;  "  but  yoxn 
must  not  be  too  curious.  I  shall  tell  you 
a  good  many  things  before  I  am  done, 
and  I  want  you  to  listen  to  me  first,  and 
to  reply  afterward. 

"  Like  all  men,  I  have  had  my  sorrows 
and  misfortunes  ;  and  there  you  have  the 
account  of  my  past.  As  for  the  present : 
'What  am  I  ?  '—Vautrin.  'What  do  I 
do  ? ' — Exactly  wiiat  I  please.  Now  to 
proceed.  Would  you  know  my  charac- 
ter ?  I  am  good  beyond  measure  to  those 
who  are  good  to  me,  but  a  very  devil  to 
those  who  thwart  me,  or  to  those  whom 
I  hate.  And  I  might  as  well  tell  you 
that  I  no  more  mind  killing  a  man  than  I 
mind  doing  that ; ' '  and  he  spit  carelessly 
upon  the  ground  as  he  spoke.  "  Only,  I 
kill  him  neatly,  if  I  have  to  kill  him  at 
all.  I  am  what  you  might  call  an  artist. 
I  consider  the  duel  child's  play,  foolish- 
ness :  if  one  man  out  of  two  is  to  die,  how 
ridiculous  to  leave  the  choice  to  chance  ! 
A  duel  is  nothing  but  a  game  of  pitch  and 
toss.  Now,  I  can  put  five  successive  balls 
through  a  bull's-eye,  one  over  the  other, 
at  a  distance  of  thirty-five  feet,  and  one 
would  think  that  with  that  little  talent  I 
might  feel  reasonably-  sure  of  bringing 
dowm  my  man  ;  and  yet,  I  once  fired  at  a 
man  at  only  tw^enty  paces  and  missed 
him ;  w^hile  he,  a  rascal  who  had  never 
before  fired  a  pistol — he  ruffled  my  plum- 
age. Look  I  "  and  the  extraordinary 
man  bared  his  chest,  which  was  as  hairy 
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as  a  bear's  back,  and  made  Rastignac 
put  his  finger  into  a  hole  made  by  a  pis- 
tol-ball. 

"  At  that  time,"  he  resumed  carelessly, 
"  I  was  a  mere  child,  only  just  your  age — 
twenty-one,  and  my  head  was  full  of  wo- 
men's' love,  and  of  a  heap  of  nonsense 
which  I  have  bravely  outgrown.  Now, 
if  we  were  to  fight,  you  might,  perhaps, 
kill  me,  and  what  then  ?  You  would  have 
to  run  away  ;  go  to  Switzerland,  and  live 
on  3'our  father's  money,  of  which  there  is 
none  too  much  as  it  is.  Instead  of  all 
that,  I  want  to  talk  to  you,  and  to  show 
3'^ou  3^our  true  position,  and  to  do  it  as  a 
man  who,  having  a  superior  knowledge  of 
the  world,  knows  that  there  are  only  two 
paths — blind  obedience  or  revolt.  For 
my  part,  I  never  obey.  Now,  do  you 
know  what  you  need  in  order  to  go  on  as 
you  have  begun,  and  as  you  propose  to 
continue  ?  A  million  livres,  and  at  once; 
and  that  million  I  can  give  you." 

He  paused,  regarding  Eugene  search- 
ingly  :  "  Aha  !  that  puts  a  different  look 
upon  Vautrin,  does  it  not  ?  "  he  said,  with 
a  sJight  laugh.  ''  Ah  !  well,  come  !  Here 
is  your  situation,  young  man.  There  are 
yonder,  in  the  country,  papa,  mamma, 
great-aunt,  two  sisters  (aged  eighteen 
and  seventeen)  and  two  little  brothers  (of 
fifteen  and  ten  years).  This  is  the  way 
of  it :  the  aunt  looks  after  the  two  sisters; 
the  cure  comes  and  teaches  Latin  to  the 
two  boys  ;  the  family  eats  more  chestnut 
broth  than  wheaten  bread  ;  papa  is  very 
careful  of  his  clothes ;  mamma  scarcely 
manages  to  have  a  Avinter  and  a  summer 
dress,  and  the  sisters  get  along  as  best 
they  can.  I  know  all  about  it,  for  I  have 
been  in  the  South,  and  things  must  be 
like  that  if  they  send  you  twelve  hundred 
francs  a  year  from  a  property  which  bare- 
ly yields  three  thousand. 

"  As  for  you,  you  are  ambitious  ;  you 
are  related  to  the  Beauseants,  and  you 
have  to  go  there  on  foot.  You  long  for 
a  fortune  and  have  not  a  sou.  You  eat 
Madame  Vauquer's  rubbish,  and  wish  for 
the  fine  dinners  of  the  Faubourg  Saint 
Germain.  You  go  to  sleep  in  a  garret, 
longing  for  a  mansion.  I  don't  blame 
you.     It  is  not  everybody  who  is  capable 


of  being  ambitious.  Ask  women  what 
kind  of  -a  man  they  like  best,  and  they 
will  tell  you  '  one  who  has  ambition.' 
Ambitious  men  are  stronger,  richer-blood- 
ed and  more  fierj^-hearted  than  others, 
and  a  woman  prefers  a  man  of  enormous 
force,  even  though  she  be  in  danger  of 
being  crushed  by  it. 

"  I  have  made  an  inventory  of  your  de- 
sires, in  order  to  ask  you  a  question.  The 
question  is  this  :  you  have  the  appetite  of 
a  wolf  ;  how  are  you  going  to  appease  it  ? 
In  the  first  place,  you  can  feed  upon  your 
law-studies ;  this  is  not  amusing,  but  it 
can  be  done.  Very  well !  After  awhile 
you  are  a  lawyer,  and  preside  over  a 
Court  of  Assizes,  where  you  can  send  poor 
devils  to  prison,  for  the  sake  of  allowing 
rich  people  to  sleep  tranquill3^  This  is 
not  much  fun,  and  it  takes  a  long  time. 
To  begin  with,  two  years  of  drudgery  in 
Paris,  during  which  you  may  gaze  upon 
forbidden  fruit,  but  must  not  touch  it. 
And  it  is  very  tiresome  to  be  always  de- 
siring and  never  attaining.  Then,  if  j'ou 
have  the  courage  to  live  through  that, 
you  will,  after  trials  and  privations  enough 
to  make  a  dog  mad,  finally  become  the 
substitute  of  some  rogue  or  other,  in  a 
hole  of  a  town  where  the  Government  will 
fling  you  an  appointment  worth  a  thou- 
sand francs  or  so,  as  one  would  throw  a 
sop  to  a  mastiff.  When  j'ou  are  about 
thirty  years  old,  you  will  be  a  judge,  at 
twelve  hundred  francs  a  year — if  j'ou  have 
not  by  that  time  thrown  your  robe  to  the 
four  winds.  At  forty  j^ou  will  marry 
some  rich  miller's  daughter  with  a  dowry 
of  six  thousand  a  year.  If  you  can  com- 
mand patronage,  you  maj'^  perhaps  be  a 
king's-solicitor  at  thirty,  with  a  place 
worth  a  thousand  ecus.  If  you  do  not 
hesitate  at  some  little  political  meanness 
or  other,  you  -will  be  solicitor-general  at 
forty,  and  it  is  just  possible  you  may  be- 
come a  deputy.  In  the  meantime,  you 
will  have  done  violence  to  all  your  desires 
and  wishes,  you  will  have  had  twenty 
years  of  weariness  and  of  secret  misery, 
and  your  sisters  will  by  that  time  have 
entered  a  convent,  and  become  lost  to  you 
forever.  I  have  furthermore  the  honor 
to  inform  you  that  there  are  only  twenty 
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solicitor-generals  in  France,  and  that 
there  are  twenty  thousand  aspirants  for 
the  place,  most  of  whom  are  unscrupulous 
enoug-h  to  stoop  to  any  vileness  for  the 
sake  of  mounting-  a  step  on  the  ladder  of 
success. 

"  If  that  picture  disgusts  you,  let  us 
think  of  something  else.  Perhaps  the 
Baron  de  Rastignac  would  prefer  to  he 
an  attorne3^  Very  well  !  You  will  have 
to  languish  in  obscurity  for  ten  years,  to 
spend  a  thousand  francs  per  month,  to 
have  a  librarj^  and  a  study,  to  go  into  the 
world,  to  kiss  the  hem  of  a  successful  law- 
yer's robe  in  order  to  procure  cases,  and 
to  sweep  the  courts  with  your  tongue.  If 
the  trade  was  a  profitable  one,  I  would 
not  say  anything  against  it ;  but  where 
will  you  find  in  Paris  five  lawyers  who,  at 
fifty  years  of  age,  get  more  than  fifty 
thousand  francs  a  year?  Bah  !  rather 
than  belittle  myself  thus,  I  would  go  and 
be  a  pirate.  Besides,  where  would  you 
get  the  money  to  do  it  ?  It  is  not  such 
an  eas}'  matter.  There  is  one  resource 
in  the  dowry  of  a  wife.  If  you  marry,  it 
will  be  like  hanging  a  millstone  about 
your  neck ;  besides,  if  you  marry  for 
money,  what  becomes  of  all  your  fine 
ideas  of  honor  and  nobility  ?  And  after 
it  was  done,  after  yon  had  lain  down  like 
a  serpent  before  a  woman,  after  you  had 
licked  the  feet  of  her  mother,  and  been 
guilt}^  of  a  thousand  detestable  mean- 
nesses, what  then?  You  would  not  be 
happy  with  a  woman  whom  you  had  mar- 
ried thus  ;  3^ou  would  continually  be  at 
war,  and  it  is  better  to  battle  with  the 
world  than  with  one's  wife. 

^^  Behold  the  cross-roads  of  your  life, 
young  man  ;  choose  between  them  ! 

"  You  have  already  chosen.  You  went 
to  your  cousin's  house  and  tasted  of  lux- 
ury. You  went  to  the  house  of  Madame 
de  Bestaud,  Pere  Goriot's  daughter,  and 
you  saw  a  true  Parisian  woman  ;  and  then 
you  came  back  here  with  one  word  writ- 
ten on  your  forehead  ;  a  word  which  I 
could  plainly  read,  and  the  word  was, 
'  Success  !  Success  at  any  price  ! '  And  I 
'said  to  myself,  '  Bravo  !  Here  is  a  fellow 
after  my  own  heart.' 

^'You  wanted  money,  but  where  were 


you  to  get  it  ?  •  You  bled  your  sisters  for 
it ;  all  brothers  do  that,  more  or  less. 
But  your  fifteen  hundred  francs,  torn, 
God  knows  how  !  from  a  country  where 
there  are  more  chestnut-trees  than  sous, 
will  disappear  as  if  they  were  attacked 
by  soldiers  on  a  marauding  expedition. 
And  then  what  are  you  going-  to  do  ? 
Are  you  going  to  work  ?  That  means  an 
apartment  in  Madame  Vauquer's  house, 
and  association  with  people  like  Poiret. 

"  A  rapid  fortune  is  the  problem  set 
before  some  fifty  thousand  young  men  in 
your  position  to-day,  and  you  are  only  a 
unit  out  of  that  great  number.  Think  of 
the  efforts  which  you  would  have  to  make 
among  so  many.  You  would  all  be  tear- 
ing each  other  to  pieces,  like  so  many 
spiders  in  a  web — for  there  are  not  fifty 
thousand  good  places. 

"  Do  you  know  how  a  man  is  to  make 
his  way  in  this  world  ?  Either  by  the 
brillianc}'  of  genius,  or  b}'  the  cleverness 
of  corruption.  You  must  either  enter 
this  great  mass  of  men  like  a  bullet  from 
a  cannon,  or  creep  among  them  like  a 
pestilence.  They  adore  genius  and  bend 
beneath  it — when  they  are  not  strong 
enough  to  bury  it  in  the  mud.  Genius 
is  a  surer  weapon  than  corruption,  but 
a  rarer  one.  Corruption  is  the  weapon 
of  mediocrity,  and  it  is  so  common  !  You 
see  it  everywhere.  I  defy  you  to  go  two 
steps  in  Paris  without  meeting  it.  You 
see  clerks,  with  a  salary  of  twelve  hun- 
dred francs,  buying  landed  property. 
You  see  that  poor  old  wretch  of  a  Pere 
Goriot  obliged  to  paN'  the  bill  of  exchange 
indorsed  by  his  daughter,  who  has  a  hus- 
band worth  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  a 
year.  Honesty  is  at  a  discount  every- 
where. If  you  wish  a  fortune  at  once, 
you  must  either  be  already  rich,  or  else 
pretend  to  be.  To  get  rich  here,  it  is 
necessary  to  strike  a  bold,  sudden  blow ; 
if,  in  the  hundred  professions  which  you 
might  embrace,  there  are  ten  men  who 
succeed  quickly-,  the  public  calls  them 
thieves.  Draw  your  own  conclusions. 
I  tell  3"ou  of  life  as  it  is.  If  I  speak  to 
you  then  of  the  world,  it  is  because  it  has 
given  me  the  right  to  do  so,  and  because 
I  am  well  acquainted  with  it.     But  if  you 
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think  I  blame  it,  you  are  ver\^  much  mis- 
taken. It  always  has  been  so,  and  it 
always  will  be.  The  moralists  will  never 
chang-e  it,  for  man  himself  is  inherently 
imperfect. 

"  And  now,  after  having-  jjut  all  these 
before  you,  I  am  g-oing-  to  make  you  a 
proposition,  which  no  man  in  his  senses 
would  refuse.  Pay  attention,  if  you 
please,  I,  Vautrin,  have  an  idea,  a 
wish,  which  you  can  help  me  to  realize, 
if  you  will.  My  idea  is  this  :  to  g-o  some- 
where, and  live  a  truly  patriarchal  life  on 
some  larg-e  domain — a  hundred  thousand 
acres,  for  example,  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  United  States.  There,  I  could  be 
a  planter,  have  slaves,  make  my  little  pile 
by  selling"  cattle,  tobacco,  and  lumber, 
and  live  like  a  sovereig-n,  doing-  exactl}^ 
as  I  pleased  and  leading-  a  life  which  is 
almost  inconceivable  here.  I  am  a  g-reat 
poet,  but  my  poetry  is  the  unwritten  kind 
which  shows  itself  in  actions  and  senti- 
ments. 

*'  Now,  I  have  at  this  moment  forty 
thousand  francs,  with  which  I  could 
scarcely  buy  iortj  neg-roes.  I  need  two 
hundred  thousand  francs,  because  my 
idea  of  patriarchal  life  will  not  be  satis- 
fied with  less  than  two  hundred  neg-roes. 
Negroes,  3^011  understand,  are  children  all 
ready-made,  with  whom  I  can  do  exactly 
as  I  please,  without  being  called  to  give 
an  account  of  my  proceedings  to  any  one. 

"With  this  black  capital,  I  should  in 
ten  years  have  three  or  four  millions, 
and  if  I  am  successful,  no  one  will  ask 
me  who  I  am ;  I  shall  be  Monsieur  Mil- 
lionaire of  the  United  States.  I  shall 
be  fift^^  years  old,  not  yet  beyond  the 
prime  of  life,  and  I  can  amuse  myself 
as  I  please. 

"Now  I  come  to  my  point,  which  is 
this :  If  I  procure  you  a  dowry  of  a  mil- 
lion, will  3^ou  give  me  two  hundred  thou- 
sand francs  of  it  ?  Twenty  per  cent  com- 
mission, you  see.  Is  it  too  much  ?  You 
will  woo  your  little  wife,  and  make  her 
fall  in  love  with  you  ;  and  once  married, 
it  will  be  easy  enough  to  coax  and  cajole 
her  into  giving-  you  all  the  money  you 
want.  A  young  woman  never  refuses 
her   purse   to   the    man   who  has   taken 


her  heart.  With  your  money  and  your 
talents  you  will  soon  be  able  to  amass 
as  larg-e  a  fortune  as  you  can  wish. 
And  so,  in  six  months'  time,  you  will 
have  made  the  happiness  of  three  people  : 
yourself,  your  dear  little  wife,  and  your 
most  obedient  Vautrin ;  to  say  nothing- 
of  your  famil}^,  who  shiver  through  the 
winter  for  want  of  wood. 

"Do  not  marvel  at  what  I  have  pro- 
posed. Out  of  sixty  happy  marriages 
which  take  place  in  Paris,  forty-seven, 
at  least,  are  arrang-ed  on  the  same — " 

"  What  must  I  do?  "  asked  Rastignac, 
eagerl}^  interrupting-  Vautrin. 

"Almost  nothing-,"  replied  the  other, 
with  the  scarcely  perceptible  movement 
of  exultation  of  a  fisherman  who  feels  a 
bite  at  the  end  of  his  line. 

' '  Listen  !  The  heart  of  a  poor  g-irl  who 
is  unhappy  and  miserable  will  drink  in 
love  as  a  spong-e  sucks  in  water.  To 
pay  court  to  a  young  girl,  whom  you 
meet  under  conditions  of  solitude,  de- 
spair, and  poverty,  and  without  a  sus- 
picion on  her  part  that  she  may  eventu- 
ally possess  a  fortune  —  w-hy  !  it  is  to 
have  the  game  in  your  own  hands ;  to 
know  all  the  numbers  at  a  lottery  ;  to 
gamble  in  stocks  with  a  foreknowledg-e 
of  the  chang-es  that  are  to  come !  Pro- 
pose a  marriag-e  upon  this  foundation, 
and  when  millions  come  to  her,  she  will 
throw  them  all  at  your  feet,  like  so  many 
pebbles,  because  you  had  the  g-oodness  to 
sacrifice  yourself  to  her  in  the  time  of  her 
poverty." 

"  But  where  to  find  the  j^oung-  g-irl  ?  " 
asked  Eugene. 

"  She  is  3' ours — before  you  !  " 

"Mademoiselle  Victorine  ?  " 

"Exactly  !  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  She  loves  yon  already,  and  will  make 
a  dear  little  Baroness  de  Rastignac." 

"  But  she  has  not  a  sou  to  her  name  !  " 
returned  Eug-ene  in  astonishment. 

"Ah!  we  shall  see  about  that,"  re- 
plied Vautrin.  "  A  few  more  words,  and 
all  will  be  clear.  Taillefer,  the  father,  is 
an  old  rascal  who  is  said  to  have  assas-* 
sinated  one  of  his  friends  during  the 
Revolution.      He   is   a   banker,    and   the 
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principal  partner  in  the  firm  of  Frederic 
Taillefer  &  Co.  He  has  an  only  son,  to 
whom  he  proposes  to  leave  all  his  prop- 
erty,  to  the  exclusion  of  Victorine.  Now, 
I  don't  helieve  in  such  injustice ;  I  am 
like  Don  Quixote,  always  ready  to  take 
up  arms  in  behalf  of  the  feeble  against 
the  strong-.  If  it  should  be  the  will  of 
God  to  deprive  Taillefer  of  his  son,  he 
would  reinstate  Victorine,  for  it  is  a  law 
of  nature  that  a  man  wants  some  one 
belonging-  to  him  to  inherit  his  prop- 
erty. 

"  Victorine  is  sweet  and  gentle,  and 
she  would  very  soon  be  able  to  wind  her 
father  around  her  finger.  But  she  will 
care  too  much  about  your  love  to  forget 
you,  and  you  will  marry  her.  As  for  me, 
I  will  take  it  upon  myself  to  carry  out 
the  designs  of  Providence,  as  far  as  get- 
ting the  young  man  out  of  the  way  is 
concerned  I  have  a  devoted  friend,  a 
colonel  in  the  army  of  the  Loire,  who 
would  do  anything  in  the  world  %v  me. 
A  single  word  from  me,  and  he  will  find 
some  means  or  other  to  pick  a  quarrel 
with  this  young  fellow,  who  does  not  send 
so  much  as  a  hundred  sous  a  year  to  his 
poor  sister,  and — "  Here  Vautrin  rose, 
and  took  an  attitude  of  defense — "  and — 
to  the  shades  !  "  he  added. 

"  Horrible  !  "  exclaimed  Eugene.  "You 
are  surely  joking,  Monsieur  Vautrin  ?  " 

"There,  there  !  don't  get  excited,"  re- 
turned the  other.  "Don't  be  a  baby; 
however,  if  it  will  be  any  relief  to  your 
feelings,  put  yourself  in  a  passion,  if 
you  like  !  Call  me  infamous,  a  rascal,  a 
knave,  a  bandit,  if  it  makes  you  feel  2iny 
better ;  but  do  not  call  me  a  swindler  or 
a  sp3^  Come  !  say  it  if  you  want  to  !  I 
will  pardon  you  ;  it  is  so  natural  at  3^our 
age  !  I  have  been  like  that  myself.  But 
just  reflect  for  a  moment.  You  will  do 
worse  than  that,  some  day,  if  you  carry 
out  your  present  plans.  Better  a  bold 
stroke  and  a  prompt  one,  than  a  slow 
progress  through  all  the  degrees  of  social 
infamy  which  are  practiced  every  daj'-  in 
the  pursuit  of  pleasure  or  of  personal  in- 
terest. Your  future  assassinations  may 
be  bloodless,  but  they  will  be  none  the 
less  guilty  ;  and  it  is  only  the  question  of 


a  little  blood,  more  or  less.  The  secret 
of  great  fortunes  reared  without  apparent 
cause  is  alwaj's  a  crime,  which  is  forgot- 
ten because  it  was  neatl}^  done." 

"  Silence,  sir ! "  exclaimed  Eugene.     "  I 
will  not  listen  to   another  word.      You. 
would  make  me  doubt  even  myself." 

"Just  as  you  please,"  answered  Vau- 
trin, "I  deemed  you  stronger;  but  I 
will  say  no  more.  Just  one  last  word, 
however ;  "  and  he  looked  fixedly  at  the 
student.  "You  have  my  secret,"  he 
said,  then. 

"  One  who  refuses  you  will  know  how 
to  forget  it,"  replied  Eugene,  simply. 

"That  is  well  said,"  returned  the  other, 
in  a  tone  of  satisfaction.  "Others  might 
have  been  less  scrupulous.  And  now,  re- 
member what  I  am  willing  to  do  for  you. 
I  give  you  a  fortnight,  in  which  to  take 
it  or  leave  it." 

"'  What  a  man  that  is  !  "  said  Rastig- 
nac,  watching  Vautrin  as  he  went  tran- 
quilly out  of  the  garden,  with  his  cane 
under  his  arm.  "  He  has  told  me  in  so 
many  words  what  Madame  de  Beauseant 
only  hinted.  He  has  torn  my  heart  as 
with  steel  claws.  He  has  taught  me 
more  than  I  ever  learned  from  men  or 
books.  According  to  him,  I  must  either 
choose  to  do  wrong,  or  to  steal  from  my 
sisters  ;  "  and  he  threw  the  money  down 
again  upon  the  table.  Then  he  reseated 
himself,  and  remained  motionless,  lost  in 
thoug'ht. 

"  Faithful  in  virtue  !  "  he  mused.  "  Ev- 
erybody^ believes  in  virtue ;  but  who  is  vir- 
tuous ?  The  nations  hold  up  liberty  as  an 
idol ;  but  where  on  the  face  of  the  globe 
is  there  a  free  people  ?  My  youth  is  still 
unclouded,  like  an  early  morning  sky;  in 
order  to  be  great  or  rich,  must  I  degrade 
myself  to  lie,  to  bend,  to  creep,  to  flatter, 
to  dissimulate  ?  Must  I  consent  to  serve 
those  who  have  lied  and  deceived  ?  No  ! 
I  will  work,  nobly  and  purelj^ ;  I  will 
work  day  and  night,  and  owe  my  fortune 
solely  to  my  own  labor.  It  will  be  slow 
progress,  but  each  night  I  can  ISij  my 
head  upon  my  pillow  without  an  evil 
thought,  and  without  a  feeling  of  shame. 
What  is  more  beautiful  than  a  life  that  is 
pure  as  a  lil}'-  ?    My  life  and  I  are  like  a 
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young-  man  and  his  bride ;  I  will  keep  my 
honor  intact." 

Eug-ene  was  startled  from  his  reverie 
by  a  call  from  the  fat  cook,  who  an- 
nounced that  his  tailor  was  within,  and 
he  went  to  him,  carrying-  his  two  money 
bag's  in  his  hands.  When  he  had  tried 
on  his  evening-  suit,  he  dressed  himself  in 
his  new  morning-  attire,  which  metamor- 
phosed him  completely,  and  made  him  say 
to  himself  complacentl}'- : 

"  I  am  as  good  as  Monsieur  Trailles 
now.    I  look  like  a  gentleman  at  last." 


X. 


''Monsieur,"  said  Pere  Goriot,  enter- 
ing- Eugene's  room,  "you  asked  me  if  I 
knew  of  any  house  where  Madame  de 
Nucing-en  would  be  likely  to  be  g-oing." 

"^^  Yes,"  eagerly  replied  Rastig-nac. 

"Well,  next  Mondaj^  she  is  g-oing-  to 
the  Marshal  Carigliano's  ball.  If  you 
g-o,  you  can  tell  me  how  my  daug-hters 
look^  and  whether  they  seem  to  be  en- 
joying themselves,  and  all  about  them." 

"  How  did  you  know  ©f  this,  Pere 
Goriot  ?"  asked  Eugene,  making  the  old 
man  sit  down  by  the  fire. 

"  Her  maid  told  me.  I  know  all  about 
everything  that  they  are  doing-,  through 
Therese  and  Constance,"  he  replied  glee- 
fully. The  poor  old  man  was  like  a  lover 
exulting-  in  some  stratagem  by  which  he 
can  draw  near  to  his  sweetheart  without 
her  knowledge. 

"  You  will  see  them  !  "  he  went  on  envi- 
ously. 

*'I  don't  know  about  it,"  replied  Eu- 
g-ene. "  I  am  g-oing  now  to  Madame  de 
Beauseant,  to  see  if  she  can  present  me 
to  the  marshal's  wife." 

It  was  with  a  sort  of  secret  pride  that 
he  thought  of  appearing  before  the  vicom- 
tesse  in  his  new  clothes.  What  moralists 
call  the  abj^sses  of  the  human  heart,  are 
only  the  deceiving-  thoughts  and  the  in- 
voluntary movements  of  personal  interest. 
Now  that  he  was  well-dressed,  well-gloved 
and  well-booted,  Rastignac  forgot  his  vir- 
tuous resolutions. 


For  several  days  Eugene  and  Pere  Go- 
riot had  been  ver}"-  good  friends.  Their 
comradeship  had  been  based  upon  the 
same  psychological  reasons  which  had 
engendered  the  opposite  results  between 
Vautrin  and  the  student.  It  is  the  same 
sort  of  instinct  \)y  which  a  dog  knoAvs 
who  is  his  friend  and  who  is  his  enemy  ; 
something  mysterious,  inexplicable,  invol- 
untarj'. 

Pere  Goriot  had  instinctively  felt  the 
compassion  and  the  good-hearted  sym- 
pathy which  had  been  aroused  toward 
him  in  the  young  student's  heart ;  but  the 
growing  alliance  had  not  yet  led  to  any 
interchange  of  confidences.  Eugene  had, 
to  be  sure,  expressed  a  desire  to  meet  Ma- 
dame de  Nucingen,  but  it  was  not  so  much 
in  the  hope  of  being  introduced  to  her 
house  by  the  old  man's  means,  as  with 
the  idea  of  profiting  by  any  chance  re- 
mark which  might  arise.  Pere  Goriot 
had  not  spoken  to  him  of  his  daughters, 
except,  in  reference  to  what  Eugene  had 
said  concerning  them,  on  his  return  from 
his  two  calls. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  the  old  man  had  said 
to  him  on  the  next  da^',  "  how  could  you 
have  thought  that  Madame  de  Restaud 
objected  to  your  mention  of  my  name  ? 
My  two  daughters  and  I  are  the  best  of 
friends  ;  and  I  am  a  very  happy  father. 
It  is  true  that  my  sons-in-law  have  not 
behaved  well  to  me ;  and  as  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  the  cause  of  dissensions  be- 
tween my  daughters  and  their  husbands, 
I  prefer  to  meet  them  secretly ;  and  this 
air  of  mystery  has  a  thousand  delights 
which  those  fathers  who  can  see  their 
daughters  openly  whenever  they  like 
could  never  understand. 

"  I  go,  whenever  the  weather  is  fine,  to 
the  Champs  Elysees,  after  liaving  first 
ascertained  from  their  maids  whether  my 
daughters  have  gone  out.  I  wait  with  a 
beating  heart  by  the  side  of  the  road  until 
their  carriages  pass,  and  I  admire  their 
beautiful  toilets,  and  bask  in  the  light  of 
the  little  nod  and  smile  which  they  give 
me  as  the}''  go  by.  Sometimes  I  Avait  until 
they  come  back  again,  and  look  at  the 
lovely  roses  which  the  fresh  air  has  called 
into  their  cheeks,   and    listen    to    those 
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around  me  as  they  whisper :  '  What  a 
beautiful  woman  ! '  And  the  praise  makes 
me  happy ;  for  are  they  not  my  own  flesh 
and  blood  ?  I  love  the  verj^  horses  that 
draw  them,  and  envy  the  little  dog-  that 
sits  upon  their  lap. 

•'  Everybody'  has  his  own  way  of  lov- 
ing" ;  mine  harms  no  one  ;  why  need  peo- 
ple disturb  themselves  about  me  ?  I  am 
happy  in  my  own  way.  Is  it  ag-ainst 
the  law  for  me  to  go  this  evening,  for 
example,  to  watch  them  as  they  come  out 
of  their  houses  to  go  to  a  ball  ?  How  un- 
happy it  makes  me  when  I  get  there  too 
late,  and  they  tell  me  madame  has  gone  ! 
One  night  I  even  waited  until  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  watching  for  Anastasie — 
my  little  Nasie^whom  1  had  not  seen  for 
two  days.  I  beg  of  you,  do  not  think  for 
a  moment  that  my  daughters  are  anj^- 
thing  but  g-ood  to  me.  They  would 
overwhelm  me  with  g-ifts  if  I  would  let 
them,  but  I  always  say  to  them  :  '  Keep 
.your  money  !  What  could  I  do  with  it  ? 
I  don't  need  anything.' 

"When  you  have  seen  Madame  de 
Nucingen,  you  can  tell  me  which  of  the 
two  you  prefer,"  he  resumed  after  a 
moment  of  silence,  during  which  Eugene 
was  preparing  to  set  out  for  the  Tuileries, 
in  order  to  pass  away  the  time  there  until 
the  proper  hour  had  arrived  to  present 
himself  to  Madame  de  Beauseant. 

This  promenade  put  the  finishing  touch 
to  the  young  student's  wavering  resolu- 
tions. Several  women  noticed  him — his 
beauty,  his  youth,  his  elegance,  and  his 
g-ood  style.  And  as  he  saw  himself  the 
object  of  an  almost  admiring  attention, 
he  forgot  his  despoiled  sisters  and  aunt, 
and  thought  no  more  of  liis  virtuous 
scruples.  He  had  seen  that  demon  whom 
it  is  so  easy  to  mistake  for  an  angel  pass 
above  his  head,  and  had  listened  to  that 
insidious  vanity  whose  tinkle  sounds  like 
the  cymbal  of  power ;  and  Vautrin's 
words  became  indelibly  lodg-ed  in  his 
heart. 

After  having  loitered  indolently  along 
until  nearly  five  o'clock,  Eugene  presented 
himself  at  Madame  de  Beauseant 's  house, 
and  received  there  one  of  those  terrible 
blows  against  which  youth  has  no  armor. 


Hitherto  he  had  always  found  the  vicom- 
tesse  abounding  in  that  polished  politeness 
and  sweet  g'race  given  by  an  aristocratic 
education,  which  is  complete  only  when 
it  comes  from  the  heart.  To-day,  how- 
ever, when  he  entered,  Madame  de  Beau- 
seant said  briefly,  and  with  a  curt  little 
gesture  : 

''Monsieur  de  Rastignac,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  see  you  at  present ;  I  am 
biiS3"." 

For  a  keen  observer,  such  as  Rastignac 
was  rapidly  becoming,  this  remark,  the 
gesture,  the  look,  the  very  inflection  of 
the  voice,  betra^^ed  the  history  of  the 
character  and  the  habits  of  rank.  He 
perceived  the  iron  hand  under  the  velvet 
glove  ;  the  personaiitj'^  and  the  egotism 
under  the  polished  manners  ;  the  wood 
beneath  the  varnish.  But  he  wanted  to 
go  to  the  Duchesse  de  Carigliano's  ball, 
therefore  he  swallowed  the  affront,  and 
said,  tremulously  : 

"  Madame,  if  it  had  not  been  for  some- 
thing- of  g-reat  importance  I  should  not 
have  disturbed  .you  to-day.  If  you  will 
be  good  enough  to  let  me  see  you  by  and 
by,  I  can  wait." 

"  "Very  well !  come  and  dine  with  me," 
she  said,  a  little  ashamed  of  the  abrupt- 
ness of  her  first  meeting ;  for  she  was 
kind  as  well  as  great. 

Although  touched  by  this  sudden  return 
to  graciousness,  Eugene  said  bitterly  to 
himself  as  he  went  away  : 

"Creep  and  crawl  and  endure  every- 
thing !  What  must  the  others  be,  if  in 
a  moment  this  best  of  women  forgets  all 
about  her  promises  of  friendship,  and 
flings  me  away  like  an  old  shoe  !  It  is, 
then,  just  as  Vautrin  said  :  each  dne  for 
himself." 

But  these  unhappy  reflections  were  soon 
forgotten  in  the  pleasure  with  which  he 
anticipated  dining  with  the  vicomtesse. 
And  so,  by  a  sort  of  fatality,  each  little 
event  seemed  to  conspire  to  push  him 
onward  toward  that  career  where,  ac- 
cording to  the  observations  of  his  mentor 
at  the  Maison  Vauquer,  he  must,  as  on 
a  field  of  battle,  kill  in  order  not  to 
be  killed,  and  deceive  to  avoid  being" 
deceived  ;  where  he  must  play  his  g-ame 
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without  pity,  and  seize  fortune  wherever 
it  was  to  be  found. 

When  he  returned  to  tlie  vicomtesse's 
house,  he  found  her  full  of  the  same  gra- 
cious kindness  which  she  had  always 
shown  to  him.  They  went  together  into 
the  dining-room,  where  the  vicorate  was 
awaiting  his  wife,  and  where  E^ugene 
viewed  for  the  first  time  that  brilliancy 
of  table  luxury  which  reached  its  height 
under  the  Restoration.  Monsieur  de 
Beauseant,  like  most  hlase  people,  was 
devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  good  living ; 
he  belonged,  in  fact,  to  the  school  of 
gourmands  of  Louis  XVIII.  and  the  Duke 
d'Escars.  Consequenth^  his  table  was 
doubly  luxurious,  both  for  its  brillianc3^ 
and  for  its  contents. 

Eugene,  who  was  dining  for  the  first 
time  at  one  of  those  houses  where  social 
grandeur  is  hereditary,  had  never  seen 
anything  like  it.  The  tact  which  so 
eminently  distinguished  him  later,  and 
which  he  was  already  beginning  to  de- 
velop, prevented  him  from  betraying  any 
stupid  amazement;  but  in  viewing  the 
wealth  of  sculptured  silver,  and  the  thou- 
sand elegances  of  a  sumptuous  table,  and 
in  admiring  for  the  first  time  a  service 
perfectly  and  noiselessly  performed,  it 
would  have  been  a  difficult  matter  for  a 
man  of  his  ardent  imagination  not  to  pre- 
fer this  life  of  unvarying  luxury  to  the 
privation  which  awaited  him  with  the 
morning.  His  thoughts  flew  back  for  a 
moment  with  such  horror  to  his  boarding- 
house  that  he  vowed  to  himself  to  leave  it 
on  the  following  month,  to  establish  him- 
self in  a  suitable  place  as  well  as  to  escape 
Vautrin,  whose  large  hand  he  seemed  still 
to  feel  upon  his  shoulder. 

Madame  de  Beauseant  tried  in  vain  to 
draw  Eugene  into  conversation ;  he  would 
say  nothing  before  the  vicomte. 

"  Will  you  go  to  the  Italiens  with  me 
this  evening?"  the  countess  asked  her 
husband  after  awhile. 

"You  know  what  infinite  pleasure  it 
would  give  me,"  he  returned  with  a 
mocking  and  exaggerated  gallantry, 
assumed  for  Eugene's  benefit;  "but 
I  have  promised  to  meet  some  one  at 
the  Varietes,      Are  you  not,   then,   ex- 


pecting Adjuda  this  evening?  "  he  asked 
after  a  pause. 

"No,"  she  replied,  briefly. 

"  Well,  if  an  escort  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  you,  take  Monsieur  de  Rastignac," 
he  returned. 

The  countess  looked  smilingly  at  Eu- 
gene. 

"  It  will  be  rather  compromising  for 
you,"  she  remarked. 

"Chateaubriand  has  said,  'A  French- 
man loves  peril,  because  he  finds  glory  in 
it  ! '  "  replied  Rastignac,  bowing. 

Some  moments  afterward  he  was  driv- 
ing rapidly  in  a  coupe  with  Madame  de 
Beauseant  toward  the  fashionable  theater, 
and  almost  thought  himself  in  fairyland 
when  he  entered  one  of  the  front  boxes 
and  s^-w  that  he  shared  with  the  vicom- 
tesse,  who  was  charmingly  dressed,  the 
attention  of  all  the  opera-glasses  leveled 
upon  them.  Life  seemed  to  be  growing 
more  delightful  with  every  moment. 

"You  must  talk  to  me,"  said  Madame 
de  Beauseant.  "  Stay  !  there  is  Madame 
de  Nucingen  in  the  third  box  from  ours. 
Her  sister  and  Monsieur  de  Trailles  are 
on  the  other  side." 

As  she  spoke,  the  vicomtesse  looked  at 
the  Rochefldes'  box,  and  not  seeing  Mon- 
sieur d'Adjuda  there  her  face  became 
radiant. 

"  She  is  charming,"  remarked  Eugene, 
after  a  long  look  at  Madame  de  Nucingen. 

"  She  has  white  eyelashes." 

"  Yes,  but  what  a  beautiful  slender 
figure  ! " 

"  She  has  large  hands." 

"  But  such  lovely  eyes  !  " 

"  Her  face  is  too  long." 

"But  her  form  is  so  distinguished  !  " 

"  It  is  fortunate  for  her  that  it  is.  Just 
look  at  the  way  she  raises  and  lowers  her 
opera-glass.  Her  Goriot  blood  shows  in 
every  movement,"  returned  the  vicom- 
tesse, much   to   Eugene's   astonishment. 

In  truth,  Madame  de  Beauseant,  while 
viewing  the  whole  house  through  her  glass 
and  apparently  entirely  ignoring  Madame 
de  Nucingen,  was  yet  keenly  alive  to  her 
every  movement  and  gesture.  The  as- 
semblage w^as  an  exceedingly  beautiful 
one,  and  Delphine  de  Nucingen  was  not 
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a  little  flattered  to  be  the  object  of  the 
exclusive  attention  of  Madame  de  Beau- 
seant's  cousin,  who  never  took  his  eyes  off 
her. 

•'If  you  continue  to  stare  at  her,"  re- 
marked the  vicomtesse  at  length,  '^j^ou 
will  make  people  talk  about  you.  You 
will  never  succeed,  if  you  throw  yourself 
at  people's  heads  in  that  way." 

"My  dear  cousin,"  said  Eug-ene,  "you 
have  already  done  much  for  me.  If  you 
would  finish  your  work,  grant  me  one 
more  favor,  which  can  give  j^ou  but  little 
trouble,  and  which  will  be  of  inestimable 
benefit  to  me.     I  am  in  love." 

"What  !  already?" 

"Yes." 

"  And  with  that  woman  ?  " 

"  Would  my  pretensions  be  admitted 
elsewhere  ?"  he  returned,  with  a  penetrat- 
ing glance  at  his  cousin.  "Madame  la 
Duchesse  de  Carigliano  is  a  friend  of  Ma- 
dame la  Duchesse  de  Berry,"  he  resumed 
after  a  pause.  "  You  will  see  her,  and  I 
pray  you  to  have  the  goodness  to  present 
me  at  her  house,  and  to  take  me  with 
you  to  the  ball  which  she  is  to  give  on 
Monday.  I  shall  meet  Madame  de  Nu- 
cingen  there,  and  I  can  enter  upon  my 
first  skirmish." 

"  Willinglj'-, "  she  replied.  "  If  you  feel 
that  you  have  already  taken  a  fancy  to 
her  you  are  getting  on  well.  There  is  De 
Marsay  in  the  Princess  Galathionne's  box, 
and  Madame  de  Nucingen  is  consequently 
in  torture.  There  could  not  be  a  better 
moment  for  approaching  a  woman,  par- 
ticularly a  woman  who.  is  a  banker's  wife  ; 
those  people  of  the  Chaussee  d'Antin  all 
love  vengeance." 

"'  What  would  you  3^ourself  do  if  you 
were  in  such  a  position?"  he  asked. 

"  I  ?"  she  returned  proudly.  "  I  should 
suffer  in  silence." 

Just  then  the  Marquis  d'Adjuda  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  door  of  their  box. 

"  I  have  let  all  my  affairs  go  to  rack 
and  ruin  for  the  sake  of  coming  to 
you,"  he  said;  "and  I  tell  you  of  it 
in  order  that  the  sacrifice  may  not  be 
wasted." 

The  manner  in  which  the  vicomtesse's 
face  lighted  up  taught  Eugene  the  differ- 


ence between  real  love  and  its  counter- 
feit— Parisian  coquetry.  He  admired  his 
cousin,  and  yielded  his  place  to  the  Mar- 
quis d'Adjuda  with  a  sigh. 

"  What  a  noble  and  sublime  creature  is 
a  woman  who  loves  thus,"  he  thought. 
"  And  this  man  would  betray  her  for  a 
doll!  How  can  he  do  it?"  and  he  felt 
his  heart  swelling  with  almost  childish 
rage.  He  would  have  liked  to  cast  him- 
self at  Madame  de  Beauseant's  feet,  and 
he  longed  for  the  power  of  demons,  to 
carr^^  her  away  in  his  heart  as  an  eagle 
bears  aloft  from  the  plain  to  his  eyvio.  a 
young,  white,  new-born  g-oat. 

Just  then  the  vicomtesse  turned  toward 
him  to  flash  him  a  grateful  glance.  And 
the  first  act  was  finished. 

"  You  are  well  enough  acquainted  with 
Madame  de  Nucingen  to  present  Monsieur 
de  Rastignac  to  her,  are  you  not?"  she 
inquired  of  the  Marquis  d'Adjuda. 

"  She  will  be  most  charmed  to  receive 
him,"  he  returned. 

And  the  handsome  Portuguese  rose  and 
took  the  arm  of  the  student,  who  found 
himself  at  once  in  the  presence  of  Madame 
de  iSTucingen. 

"Madame  la  Baronne,"  said  the  mar- 
quis, "I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  to 
you  Monsieur  Eugene  de  Rastignac,  who 
is  a  cousin  of  the  Vicomtesse  de  Beau- 
seant.  You  have  made  such  an  impres- 
sion upon  him  that  I  am  delighted  to 
complete  his  happiness  by  placing-  him. 
near  his  idol." 

This  was  said  with  that  tone  of  raillery 
that  softens  remarks  which  ma^''  be  too 
point-blank,  but  which,  when  thus  veiled, 
are  never  displeasing  to  a  woman. 

Madame  de  Nucingen  smiled,  and  offered 
Eugene  the  place  lately  occupied  by  her 
husband,  who  had  just  g-one  out. 

"  I  dare  not  ask  you  to  stay  with  me," 
she  said,  "for  when  one  has  the  good 
fortune  to  be  with  Madame  de  Beauseant, 
one  hardly  cares  to  remain  long  away 
from  her." 

"But,"  said  Eugene  to  her  in  a  low 
voice,  "  I  think  the  way  in  which  I  can 
best  please  nw  cousin  at  present  is  by  re- 
maining with  you.  Just  before  Monsieur 
le  Marquis  arrived,"  he  added,  raising  his 
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voice,  ''  we  were  speaking*  of  you  and  of 
your  air  of  distinction." 

"Are  you  really  going-  to  stay  with 
me  ?  "  said  the  baroness  to  Eug-ene,  after 
the  marquis  had  taken  his  leave.  "  Then 
we  can  improve  the  opportunity  by  get- 
ting- acquainted.  Madame  de  Restaud 
has  already  made  me  very  eag-er  to  know 
you." 

"I  am  rather  surprised  at  that,"  he 
said,  "for  she  has  already  closed  her 
doors  upon  me." 

"How?" 

"Madame,  I  will  tell  you  the  true 
reason  ;  but  I  claim  all  your  indulg-ence 
in  confiding  such  a  secret  to  you.  Your 
father  and  I  are  fellow-boarders.  En- 
tirely ig-norant  that  Madame  de  Restaud 
was  his  daughter,  I  had  the  imprudence 
to  make  an  innocent  allusion  to  him, 
thereby  making  both  your  sister  and  her 
husband  angry.  You  have  no  idea  how 
disgusted  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Lan- 
geais  and  my  cousin  were  at  this  filial 
apostasy.  I  told  them  about  it,  and  they 
were  excessively  shocked  at  3^our  sister's 
conduct.  It  was  then,  in  drawing  a 
parallel  between  you  and  her,  that  Ma- 
dame de  Beauseant  spoke  to  me  of  you  in 
such  laudatory  terms,  and  told  me  how 
kind  you  were  to  my  neig-hbor,  Monsieur 
Goriot.  But  how,  indeed,  could  j^ou  help 
loving  him  ?  He  adores  you  so  passion- 
ately that  I  am  inclined  to  be  jealous  of 
him  already.  We  talked  about  you  this 
very  morning  for  as  much  as  two  hours. 
And  so,  with  my  mind  still  upon  what 
your  father  had  told  me  of  you,  I  said  to 
my  cousin  this  evening,  while  dining  with 
her,  that  it  did  not  seem  possible  to  me 
that  you  could  be  as  beautiful  as  yon  were 
lovable.  And  she,  wishing  without  doubt 
to  increase  my  admiration,  brought  me 
with  her  to-night,  saying,  with  her  ac- 
customed grace,  that  I  would  see  you 
liere." 

"Then  I  was  already  known  to  you," 
said  the  banker's  wife.  "A  little  more, 
and  we  shall  be  old  friends." 

"  Although  friendship  with  you  must 
be  a  delightful  thing,"  said  Rastignac, 
"  yet  I  never  wish  to  be  your  friend." 

Remarks  like  these,  stereotyped  for  the 


use  of  beginners,  alwaj'S  have  a  charm  for 
women,  if  accompanied  by  the  proper  ac- 
cent, gesture,  and  look  ;  and  Madame  de 
Nucingen  at  once  deemed  Rastignac  a 
charming  young  man.  But,  unable  to 
reply  to  his  words,  she  took  up  another 
subject. 

"  Yes,  my  sister  has  behaved  very  bad- 
ly to  poor  papa,  who  has  been  so  good  to 
us,"  she  said.  "Monsieur  de  ISTucingen 
was  obliged  to  give  me  positive  orders 
never  to  see  my  father  except  in  the 
morning,  before  I  would  jdeld  the  point ; 
and  it  has  made  me  very  unhappy ;  you 
have  no  idea  how  much  I  have  wept  about 
it.  It  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  causes 
of  dissension  in  my  married  life.  I  appear 
to  be  one  of  the  happiest  women  in  Paris, 
but  I  am  in  reality  one  of  the  most  miser- 
able. I  suppose  you  think  I  am  an  idiot 
to  talk  to  you  thus  ;  but  you  know  my 
father,  and  therefore  you  can  never  seem 
like  a  stranger  to  me." 

"You  can  never  have  met  anyone," 
said  Eugene,  "  who  desired  more  eagerly 
to  belong  to  jon.  What  do  we  all  seek  ? 
— happiness,"  he  murmured,  in  low,  heart- 
felt tones.  "  Ah,  well !  happiness,  for  a 
woman,  consists  in  being  loved  and  adored, 
in  having  a  friend  to  whom  she  can  con- 
fide her  desires,  her  fancies,  her  griefs, 
and  her  joys  ;  to  whom  she  can  show  her- 
self as  she  is,  with  her  pretty  faults  and 
beautiful  qualities,  without  fear  of  meet- 
ing with  lack  of  sympathy — believe  me, 
you  can  only  find  this  devoted  and  ardent 
heart  in  a  young  man — one  full  of  illusions, 
who  would  die  at  a  sign  from  you,  who  as 
yet  knows  nothing  of  the  world,  and  who 
cares  to  know  nothing  of  it,  since  you  are 
all  the  world  to  him. 

"  I  dare  say  j'^ou  are  laughing  at  my 
naivete :  I  come  from  the  depths  of  a 
province,  and  I  purposed  having  nothing 
to  do  with  love.  I  saw  my  cousin,  and 
she  taught  me  to  suspect  the  infinite 
treasures  of  passion.  I  was,  like  Cheru- 
bin,  the  lover  of  all  women,  while  waiting 
for  one.  And  then  I  saw  you  as  I  came 
into  this  place  to-night,  and  my  heart 
went  out  toward  you  as  if  carried  by  a 
resistless  current.  I  had  dreamed  of  you 
so  often  already,  3''ou  see  ;  but  I  had  never 
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imagined  you  as  beautiful  as  you  are  in 
reality.  Madame  de  Beauseant  told  me 
not  to  look  at  you  so  steadily,  but  she 
could  not  feel  the  attraction  which  your 
pretty  red  lips,  your  white  skin,  and  your 
beautiful  eyes  had  for  me. 

"  Perhaps  I  am  saving-  idiotic  thing's  ; 
but  do  not  forbid  me  to  say  them." 

Nothing  pleases  Avomen  more  than  to 
hear  such  sweet  words,  and  the  severest 
prude  will  listen,  even  when  she  may  not 
reply.  After  having"  thus  broken  the  ice, 
Rastig-nac  continued  in  low,  tender  tones, 
and  Madame  de  Nucing-en  encouraged  him 
\>y  smiles,  while  she  ever  and  anon  glanced 
toward  De  Marsay,  who  had  not  left  the 
box  of  the  Princess  Galathionne.  Ras- 
tignac  remained  with  her  until  her  hus- 
band returned  to  take  her  home ;  and  as 
he  was  leaving  her,  he  informed  her  that 
he  hoped  to  have  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing her  at  the  ball  of  the  Duchesse  de 
Carigliano. 

"I  am  getting  along  pretty  well,  for 
she  was  not  much  startled  when  I  said  to 
her,  *  Will  you  love  me  ?  '  And  now  that 
my  steed  is  saddled  and  bridled,  I  may 
leap  upon  him  and  gallop  away,"  thought 
Eugene,  going  to  pay  his  respects  to  Ma- 
dame de  Beauseant,  who  was  about  to 
leave  with  D'Adjuda. 

The  poor  student  did  not  know  that  the 
baroness  had  been  absent-minded  even 
while  he  was  speaking  ;  for  her  thoughts 
had  been  with  De  Marsay  all  the  evening ; 
and  happy  in  his  fancied  success,  he  ac- 
companied the  vicomtesse  and  her  escort 
to  the  entrance  where  the  carriages  were 
waiting. 


XI. 


Eugene  returned  on  foot  from  the  Ital- 
ian Theater  to  the  Rue  Neuve  Sainte  Gene- 
vieve, his  mind  busy  with  numerous  plans. 
He  had  noticed  how  attentively  Madame 
de  Restaud  had  observed  him,  both  in  the 
box  of  the  vicomtesse  and  in  that  of  her 
sister,  and  he  foresaw  that  in  the  future 
her  door  would  be  no  longer  closed  to 
him ;  and  he  saw  himself  henceforth  in  the 


midst  of  the  highest  and  most  exclusive 
Parisian  society. 

One  meets  oftener  nowadays  than  for- 
merly with  that  relaxation  of  the  moral 
sense,  which  is  brought  about  gradually 
and  almost  imperceptibly,  and  which  con- 
trasts so  painfully  with  the  uprightness 
of  soul  that  never  bends  to  evil,  and  to 
which  the  least  deviation  from  a  straight 
line  seems  like  a  crime ;  uprightness  which 
has  been  so  magnificently  illustrated  in 
the  "Alceste"  of  Moliere,  and  more  re- 
cently in  the  "  Jeanie  Deans  "  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott.  But  perhaps  a  contrasting 
picture,  a  portraiture  of  the  winding  ways 
into  which  a  man's  conscience  may  stray, 
in  the  effort  to  keep  clear  of  evil,  and  yet 
remain  on  the  border-land,  may  be  equally 
dramatic,  and  not  without  its  uses. 

By  the  time  he  had  reached  his  board- 
ing-house, Rastignac's  thoughts  were 
wholly  occupied  wnth  Madame  de  Nucin- 
gen  ;  he  recalled  the  grace  of  her  figure, 
the  dreamy  sweetness  of  her  eyes,  the 
delicacy  of  her  skin,  beneath  which  he 
could  almost  see  the  blood  as  it  pulsed 
through  her  veins,  the  enchantment  of 
her  voice,  and  her  beautiful  hair,  with  a 
fascinating  rapture  for  which  perhaps  his 
rapid  walk  was  in  a  measure  accountable, 
bringing,  as  it  did,  every  atom  of  blood  in 
his  body  into  quick  motion. 

He  ran  upstairs  and  knocked  without 
ceremony  at  Pere  Goriot's  door. 

"  Neighbor,"  he  said,  "  I  have  seen  Ma- 
dame Delphine." 

"  Where  ?  "  asked  the  eager  voice  of 
the  old  man. 

''At  the  Italiens." 

"Was  she  enjoying  herself?  Come 
in  !  "  and  Pere  Go  riot,  who  had  risen  from 
his  bed  at  Eugene's  knock,  opened  his 
door  and  then  lay  down  again.  "Tell 
me  about  her,"  he  entreated, 

Eugene,  who  now  for  the  first  time  en- 
tered Pere  Goriot's  room,  could  not  re- 
press a  little  start  of  amazement  at  the 
contrast  between  the  magnificent  appear- 
ance of  the  daughter,  and  the  miserable 
place  where  the  father  dwelt.  The  win- 
dow was  curtainless ;  the  paper,  which 
had  been  pasted  upon  the  damp  walls, 
was  peeling  off  in  places,  rolling  over  and 
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showing-  the  smoke-stained  plaster  be- 
neath ;  the  old  man  was  lying-  upon  a 
wretched  bed,  with  only  one  thin  covering- 
over  him  besides  a  patchwork  quilt,  made 
from  pieces  of  Madame  Vauquer's  old 
dresses.  The  floor  was  damp,  and  covered 
with  dust.  Opposite  the  window  was  an 
Old  rosewood  chest  of  drawers,  with  a 
bulgmg-  front  ornamented  with  copper 
handles  representing  vines,  covered  with 
leaves  and  flowers  ;  and  a  shelf  was  placed 
near  it,  which  held  a  basin  and  pitcher, 
and  the  old  man's  shaving-  utensils.  In 
one  corner  were  his  shoes  ;  at  the  head  of 
the  bed  stood  a  little  table,  without  a 
cover,  and  at  the  corner  of  the  chimney, 
in  which  there  was  no  sign  of  fire,  was 
the  square  walnut-wood  table,  of  whose 
crossbar  Pere  Goriot  had  availed  himself 
on  the  night  when  Eugene  had  watched 
him  throug-h  the  keyhole.  A  miserable 
v/riting-desk,  upon  which  the  old  man's 
hat  was  laid,  an  armchair  stuffed  with 
straw,  and  two  smaller  chairs,  completed 
the  wretched  furnishing-  of  the  place. 
Surely,  the  poorest  errand-boy  was  less 
badly  lodged  in  his  garret  than  was  Pere 
Goriot  in  Madame  Vauquer's  house. 

The  whole  appearance  of  the  room  was 
desolate  and  cheerless,  chilling-  and  prison- 
like.  Fortunatelj'-,  Pere  Goriot  did  not 
see  the  expression  on  Eug-ene's  face,  as 
the  latter  entered  the  room  and  put  down 
his  candle  on  the  little  table  beside  the 
))ed.  The  old  man  turned  upon  his  side, 
the  bedclothes  pulled  up  to  his  chin. 

*' Well,"  he  said,  '"^  which  do  you  pre- 
fer, Madame  de  Restaud  or  Madame  de 
Nucing-en  ? ' ' 

"  I  like  Madame  Delphine  ])est,"  replied 
the  student,  "  because  she  loves  you  best. " 

At  these  words,  warmly  uttered,  t  he  old 
man  stretched  his  arm  out  of  bed,  and 
pressed  Eugene's  hand. 

"  Thanks,  thanks  I  "  he  said,  in  a  tone 
of  emotion.  "  Tell  me  what  she  said 
about  me?  " 

And  Eugene  repeated  with  various  em- 
bellishments the  words  of  the  baroness, 
M'hilc  the  old  man  listened  as  to  the  voice 
of  God. 

"  Dear  child  !  "  he  said  then  :  "3^es,  she 
does  love  me.     But  you  must  not  believe 


what  she  told  you  of  Anastasie.  You  see, 
the  two  sisters  are  jealous  of  each  other — 
which  is  only  an  added  proof  of  their  ten- 
derness. Madame  de  Restaud  loves  me 
also.  I  am  very  sure  of  it ;  for  a  father 
is,  with  his  children,  as  God  is  with  us ; 
he  looks  deep  into  their  hearts,  and  judges 
intentions  rather  than  deeds. 

''  Yes  :  they  a^re  both  very  loving-.  Oh  ! 
if  I  had  only  had  g-ood  sons-in-law,  I 
should  have  been  too  happy.  But  I  sup- 
pose no  happiness  is  complete  and  perfect 
in  this  world .  If  I  could  have  lived  with 
them,  if  only  to  hear  their  voices,  to  know 
they  were  there,  and  to  watch  them  as 
they  went  and  came,  as  I  did  when  I  had 
them  at  home  with  me,  it  would  have 
made  my  heart  leap  for  joy.  Did  they 
look  pretty  to-night  ?  "  he  asked,  after  a 
minute's  pause. 

"  Exceedingly  pretty,"  replied  Eug-ene. 
"  But,  Monsieur  Goriot,  how  does  it  hap- 
pen that,  with  daug-hters  as  rich  as  yours, 
you  are  living-  in  such  a  hole  of  a  place  ?  " 

"Oh!"  returned  the  other,  with  as- 
sumed carelessness,  ''what  do  I  want  of 
anything-  better  than  this  ?  I  can't  very 
well  explain  it  to  you,  for  I  cannot  ex- 
press myself  properly.  It  is  all  there,"  he 
added,  putting-  his  hand  upon  his  heart. 
"  My  whole  life  is  wrapped  up  in  my  two 
daughters.  If  t\\ej  enjoy  themselves  and 
are  happy,  if  they  are  handsomely  dressed, 
and  walk  upon  soft  carpets,  what  does  it 
matter  what  kind  of  cloth  I  wear,  or 
where  I  sleep  ?  I  am  not  cold  if  fhey  are 
warm  ;  I  am  alwa^'^s  happy  if  they  are 
pleased.  Their  sorrows  are  the  only  ones 
I  have.  When  you  are  a  father,  when 
you  sa}'-  to  yourself  as  you  look  upon  your 
children:  '  They  are  a  part  of  me,'  you 
will  feel  as  if  in  reality  they  and  you  w(,'re 
one.  You  will  feel  their  voice  through 
3'our  whole  being,  and  a  sad  look  from 
their  ej^es  will  thrill  your  very  heart. 
Some  day  \o\\  will  understand  that  a 
father  is  much  happier  in  his  children's 
happiness  than  in  his  own.  I  cannot  ex- 
plain it  to  you,  but  I  know  that  it  is  so. 
Instead  of  living  one  life,  I  live  three. 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  something  very  odd  ?" 
he  continued.  "Well,  since  I  have  been 
a  fatlier,  I  have  been  able  to  understand 
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God  ;  he  is  everywhere,  since  all  creation 
is  a  part  of  him.  It  is  just  so  with  me 
and  my  daug-hters.  Only,  it  must  be 
that  I  love  them  better  than  God  loves 
the  world,  since  the  world  is  not  as  beau- 
tiful as  God,  while  my  daug-hters  are 
much  more  beautiful  than  I  am. 

''Why,  if  any  man  would  make  my 
little  Delphine  as  happy  as  a  woman 
oug-ht  to  be  who  is  dearly  loved,  I  would 
black  his  boots,  and  be  his  very  slave. 
I  have  learned  from  her  maid  that  this 
De  Marsay  is  nothing-  but  a  cur,  and  I 
have  long-ed  to  wring-  his  neck.  The  idea 
of  not  loving-  a  perfect  woman  like  her, 
with  the  voice  of  a  nig-hting-ale  and  the 
figure  of  a  model !  Where  could  her  eyes 
have  been  when  she  married  that  g-reat 
fat  Alsatian  ?  The3^  oug-ht  both  to  have 
nice,  amiable,  handsome  young-  g-entle- 
men.  Ah,  well  !  they  had  their  own 
choice." 

As  Pere  Go  riot  spoke  thus,  he  was  sub- 
lime. Eug-ene  had  never  before  seen  him 
illumined  by  the  fires  of  his  paternal  pas- 
sion, and  his  whole  being-  seemed  trans- 
fig-ured  by  their  power, 

"Well,"  said  Eug-ene,  ''perhaps  3^ou 
will  not  be  sorry  to  hear  in  all  probability 
she  will  not  have  much  more  to  do  with 
De  Marsay,  for  he  seems  to  have  trans- 
ferred his  affections  to  the  Princess  Gala- 
thionne.  As  for  me,  I  fell  in  love  with 
Madame  Delphine  this  evening-  myself." 

"You?"  said  Pere  Goriot. 

"  Yes  ;  and  I  did  not  appear  to  be  very 
disagreeable  to  her,  either.  We  talked 
of  love  for  more  than  an  hour,  and  I  am 
going  to  see  her  again  very  soon." 

"  Oh  !  how  I  should  love  you,  my  dear 
sir,  if  you  pleased  her  ! "  cried  the  old 
man.  "You  are  good;  you  would  not 
torment  me.  But  if  you  were  false  to 
her,  I  would  cut  your  throat.  Bah  !  " 
he  added,  suddenly,  "  I  am  talking  non- 
sense. It  is  too  cold  for  you  here.  Did 
she  give  you  any  message  for  me?" 

"  None,"  said  Eug-ene  to  himself. 
Aloud,  he  replied  :  "  She  told  me  to 
tell  you  that  she  sent  you  a  daughter's 
loving  kiss." 

"  Good-night,  neighbor,"  returned  the 
old  man;  "  may  you  sleep  well  and  have 


happy  dreams.  My  dreams  are  all  com- 
prised in  her  dear  message.  May  God 
protect  you  in  all  your  desires  !  You 
have  been  like  a  good  angel  to  me  to- 
night ;  for  you  have  brought  me  news  of 
my  daughter." 

"Poor  man,"  thought  Eugene,  as  he 
prepared  for  bed  ;  "  it  is  enough  to  touch 
a  heart  of  marble.  Her  thoughts  were 
no  more  of  him  than  they  were  of  the 
Grand  Turk." 

After  this  conversation  Pere  Goriot 
looked  upon  his  neighbor  as  a  confidant 
and  a  friend.  They  were  drawn  together 
hy  the  single  bond  which  could  have  had 
any  influence  over  the  old  man ;  and  his 
passionate  love  for  his  daughter  made 
him  wise  enough  to  foresee  that  if  Eu- 
gene were  to  become  dear  to  her  it  would 
bring  him  a  little  nearer  to  her  himself  j 
he  would  be  better  tolerated,  for  the 
young  man's  sake. 

He  had  hinted  to  Eugene  one  of  his 
greatest  griefs.  Madame  de  Nucingen, 
for  whose  happiness  he  would  have  died 
a  thousand  deaths,  had  never  known  the 
sweetness  of  love.  Eugene  was,  to  use 
the  old  man's  own  expression,  "one  of 
the  prettiest  young  men  he  had  ever 
seen,"  and  he  seemed  to  feel  instinctively 
that  his  daughter  would  learn,  by  means 
of  the  young  student,  to  know  all  the 
happiness  of  which  she  had  hitherto  been 
ignorant.  And  he  therefore  conceived  for 
his  neighbor  an  attachment  which  grew 
dail.y  stronger,  and  without  which  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  know  the 
denouement  of  this  history. 

The  next  morning,  at  breakfast,  the 
affectionate  looks  which  Pere  Goriot  cast 
upon  Eugene,  beside  whom  he  sat,  the 
few  words  which  he  said  to  him,  and  the- 
change  in  the  expression  of  his,  counte- 
nance, which  was  ordinarily  like  a  plaster- 
mask,  surprised  all  the  other  boarders^ 
Vautrin,  who  now  saw  the  young  student 
for  the  first  time  since  their  conversatioa 
of  the  previous  morning,  looked  at  him  as 
if  he  would  read  his  very  soul ;  and  re- 
membering- the  man's  proposals,  Eugene, 
who  had  during  the  night  thought  ©•ver 
all  the  opportunities  which  appeared  to  be 
opening  to  his  view,  and  among  them  had 
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let  his  imag"ination  stray  toward  Ma- 
demoiselle Taillefer's  dowry,  could  not 
help  looking-  at  Victorine  as  even  the 
most  virtuous  of  young*  men  looks  at  a 
rich  heiress.  By  chance  their  eyes  met. 
The  poor  g-irl  could  not  help  thinking  Eu- 
gene charming  in  his  new  clothes,  and  the 
glance  which  the}'^  exchanged  was  suffi- 
ciently significant  to  show  Rastignac  that 
he  was  the  object  of  her  thoughts,  at 
least,  if  not  of  her  affections.  And  a  voice 
within  him  cried  : 

"  Eight  hundred  thousand  francs  !  " 

But  he  put  the  idea  hastily  from  him,  as 
the  events  of  the  previous  evening  came 
to  his  mind,  and  with  them  the  thought 
that  his  passion  for  Madame  de  Nucingen 
would  be  the  best  of  antidotes  for  Vau- 
trin's  unholy  schemes. 

"  They  gave  last  night  at  the  Italiens 
Rossini's  '  Barbier  de  Seville,'"  he  said 
aloud,  "  I  never  heard  such  delicious 
music.  Oh  !  how  delightful  it  must  be  to 
have  a  box  there." 

Pere  Goriot,  while  Eugene  was  speak- 
ing, caught  each  word  of  his  remark  as  a 
dog  would  seize  upon  the  slightest  move- 
ment of  his  master. 

''How  did  you  come  home?"  asked 
Vautrin. 

"  On  foot,"  replied  Eugene. 

"For  my  part,"  returned  the  tempter, 
**  I  am  not  fond  of  half-pleasures ;  I 
should  prefer  to  go  in  my  own  carriage, 
to  my  own  box,  and  return  as  comfortably 
as  I  went.  All  or  nothing  !  That  is  my 
motto." 

"  And  a  good  one,"  remarked  Madame 
Vauquer. 

"  You  will  perhaps  see  Madame  de  Nu- 
cingen  this  morning,"  said  Eugene,  in  a 
low  tone  to  Pere  Goriot.  "  She  Avill  be 
sure  to  receive  you  with  open  arms,  for 
she  will  be  anxious  to  ask  you  a  thousand 
questions  about  me.  I  am  told  that  she 
would  do  anything  in  the  world  to  be 
received  by  my  cousin,  the  Viscomtesse 
de  Beauseant.  Now,  do  not  forget  to  tell 
her  that  I  love  her  too  well  not  to  procure 
that  happineiss  for  her." 

Rastignac  set  off  without  delay  for  the 
law-school,  in  order  not  to  remain  any 
longer  than  was  necessary  in  his  distaste- 


ful boarding-house.  He  strolled  about, 
nearlj"^  all  day,  lost  in  hopeful  reverie.  He 
was  reflecting  upon  Vautrin 's  reasonings, 
and  upon  social  life  in  general,  when  he 
met  his  friend  Bianchon  in  the  garden  of 
the  Luxembourg. 

"  What  in  the  world  makes  you  look 
so  solemn?"  asked  the  young  man  as 
he  took  his  arm  and  the^--  walked  toward 
the  palace. 

"  I  am  tormented  with  wicked 
thoughts,"   returned    Eugene,    gloomily. 

'•  What  kind  ?  They  can  easily  be 
cured." 

'•How?" 

"  By  yielding  to  them." 

"You  laugh,  without  knowing  what 
3'ou  are  talking  about.  Did  you  ever  read 
Rousseau  ?" 

"Yes." 

'•  Do  you  remember  the  place  where  he 
asks  his  reader  what  he  would  do,  if,  by 
a  single  act  of  his  will,  and  without  stir- 
ring from  Paris,  he  could  make  himself 
rich  by  killing  an  old  mandarin  in  China?" 

"Yes." 

"Well?" 

"Pshaw!  I  should  be  on  my  thirty- 
third  mandarin  b}'  this  time  !  " 

"No,  don't  joke.  If  the  thing  were 
really  proved  to  you  to  be  possible,  if  it 
onh^  needed  |^a  nod  from  you,  would  3'ou 
doit?" 

"Is  the  mandarin  old?  But  there; 
young  or  old,  paralytic  or  well,  what  dif- 
ference would  it  make  ?  No,  of  course  I 
wouldn't." 

"  Bianchon,  you  are  a  good  fellow. 
But,  suppose  now  that  you  loved  a  beau- 
tiful woman  to  distraction,  and  wanted 
plenty  of  money  to  give  her?" 

"You  take  away  my  senses,  and  then 
expect  me  to  argue  !  " 

"  Come ;  I  have  been  talking  nonsense. 
Now  listen.  I  have  two  sisters  who  are 
angels  of  beauty  and  goodness,  and  I  long 
to  make  them  happy.  Where  shall  I  get 
two  hundred  thousand  francs  to  give  them 
for  a  dowry,  say,  five  years  from  now  ? 
There  are,  j^ou  see,  circumstances  in  life 
where  one  must  play  a  bold  game,  and 
not  spend  his  life  in  gathering  sous." 

"Now  3'ou  are  wrestling  with  a  prob- 
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lem  which  everj^body  meets  at  the  en- 
trance of  life,  and  3'ou  want  to  cut  the 
Gordian  knot  with  a  sword.  To  do  that, 
m^'  dear  sir,  you  must  be  an  Alexander. 
For  my  part,  I  am  happy  in  the  thoughts 
of  the  insig"niflcant  existence  w^hich  I  ex- 
pect to  lead  in  the  country  by  and  by, 
following'  the  footsteps  of  my  father,  and 
succeeding  him  eventually,  as  a  stupid 
matter  of  course.  A  man's  affections  are 
as  well  satisfied  in  the  smallest  circle  as 
in  a  large  circumference ;  Napoleon  him- 
self could  not  dine  more  than  once  a  day. 
Our  happiness,  take  my  word  for  it,  will 
always  be  held  between  the  soles  of  our 
feet  and  the  crown  of  our  head ;  and 
whether  it  costs  a  million  a  year  or  a 
hundred  louis,  the  result  is  the  same. 
Therefore,  I  conclude  in  favor  of  the 
mandarin's  life." 

''Many  thanks,  Bianchon  !  "  exclaimed 
Eugene.  ''You  have  done  me  good.  I 
hope  we  shall  always  be  friends." 

"See  here,"  observed  the  medical  stu- 
dent, as  they  tui'ned  toward  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes ;  "  I  saw  Mademoiselle  Mich- 
onneau  and  Poiret  just  now,  sitting  on 
a  bench  and  talking  with  a  gentleman 
whom  I  used  to  see  in  the  disturbances 
of  last  year  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  who,  unless  I 
am  very  much  mistaken,  is  a  policeman 
disguised  in  citizen 's  clothes.  That  couple 
will  bear  studying.  I  will  tell  you  why 
some  time.  I  must  be  off  to  my  class 
now,"  and  he  went  away  at  a  brisk  pace. 

When  Eugene  returned  to  his  board- 
ing-place, he  found  Pere  Goriot  waiting 
for  him. 

"See  !  "  cried  the  old  man  ;  "here  is  a 
letter  from  her.     Such  pretty  writing  !  " 

Eugene  tore  open  the  seal,  and  read  as 
follows  : 

"Monsieur,  my  father  has  told  me 
that  you  are  very  fond  of  Italian  music, 
and  I  would  be  verN-  happ}'  if  you  would 
do  me  the  favor  to  accept  a  place  in  my 
box.  On  Saturda\%  we  shall  have  Fodor 
and  Pellegrini,  and  I  am  sure  that  you 
will  not  refuse  me.  Monsieur  de  Nucingen 
joins  with  me  in  begging  you  to  come  and 
dine  with  us,  informally,  on  that  evening. 


If  3''ou  accept,  you  will  delight  him  by  re- 
lieving him  of  his  conjugal  duty  of  escort. 
Do  not  answer,  but  come.        D.  de  N." 

"Show  it  to  me,"  said  Pere  Goriot, 
entreatingiy,  when  Eugene  had  finished 
reading  the  letter.  "  You  will  go,  will 
you  not?"  he  added,  smelling  of  the 
paper.  "Ah  !  how  nice  it  is  !  And  her 
fingers  have  touched  it." 

"A  woman  does  not  throw  herself  at 
a  man's  head  like  that,"  Eugene  said  to 
himself.  "  She  wants  to  use  me  as  a 
tool  to  bring  back  De  Marsay.  It  is 
spite  which  makes  her  do  this." 

"Well,"  said  Pere  Goriot,  "what  are 
you  thinking  about  ?  " 

Eugene  did  not  thoroughly  understand 
the  motives  of  vanity  which  govern  so 
many  women,  and  did  not  realize  that, 
to  gain  admittance  to  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germain,  the  banker's  wife  was  capable 
of  any  sacrifice.  At  this  time  it  began 
to  be  the  fashion  to  consider  those  ladies 
who  were  admitted  to  the  society  of  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain  as  a  little  above 
all  the  rest  of  the  world.  Among  them, 
Madame  de  Beauseant,  her  friend,  the 
Duchesse  de  Langeais,  and  the  Duchesse 
de  Maufrigneuse  stood  in  the  first  rank, 
and  Rastignac  was  probably  the  onh^  per- 
son who  was  ignorant  of  the  burning  de- 
sire among  the  ladies  of  the  Chaussi^ 
d'Antin  to  enter  that  constellation  where 
shone  the  superior  stars  of  their  sex.  But 
his  suspicions  did  him  good  service,  for 
they  gave  him  coolness,  and  the  power 
of  imposing  conditions  in  lieu  of  receiving 
them. 

"Yes.  I  shall  go,"  he  replied  at  last. 

And  therefore  curiosity  drew  him  to  Ma- 
dame de  Nucingen's  house,  in  place  of  the 
passion  which  might  have  infiuenced  him  if 
she  had  been  distant  and  disdainful.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  was  not  without  impatience 
that  he  awaited  the  next  day  and  the  hour 
of  departure,  and  he  made  his  toilet  wnth 
secret  feelings  of  pleasure  and  vanity'' 
which  he  would  not  have  confessed  for 
the  world.  He  arranged  his  hair  with 
the  thought  that  a  pretty  woman's  glances 
would  rest  upon  his  dark  curls,  and  looked 
complacently  at  his  tall  slender  figure. 
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as  he  unfolded  his  coat,  saying*  to  him- 
self : 

**  There  is  no  doubt  about  it ;  there 
mig-ht  be. a  g-ood  many  worse  ones!" 

Then  he  went  downstairs  just  as  the 
household  were  assembled  at  table,  and 
received  g"ayly  the  exclamations  and  re- 
marks which  an  elaborate  toilet  is  always 
siire  to  call  forth  in  a  second-rate  Pa- 
risian boarding'-house,  where  every  one 
feels  at  liberty  to  criticise  or  admire  a 
new  dress  or  coat. 

In  the  midst  of  the  laughter  and  jok- 
ing Eug-ene  caught  a  furtive  glance  from 
Mademoiselle  Taillefer,  as  she  leaned  to- 
ward Madame  Couture  and  said  a  few 
words  in  her  ear. 

"There  is  the  cabriolet,"  announced 
Sylvia. 

''^  Where  is  he  going  to  dine?  "asked 
Bianchon. 

''At  the  house  of  Madame  la  Baroness 
de  Nucingen,  the  daughter  of  Pere  Go- 
riot,"  replied  the  student;  and  at  this 
name  all  glances  were  turned  toward  the 
old  man,  whose  ej'^es  were  following  Eu- 
gene with  a  look  of  envy. 
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When  he  reached  the  Rue  Saint  Lazare, 
Eugene  found  himself  in  one  of  those  fan- 
cifully built  houses  with  slender  pillars 
and  small  porticoes  which  are  so  much 
admired  in  Paris ;  a  true  banker's  house, 
full  of  costl}^  trifles  of  stucco,  and  of  stair- 
case landings  in  marble  mosaic.  Madame 
de  Nucingen  was  in  a  little  room  hung 
with  Italian  paintings,  the  decoration  of 
which  reminded  one  of  a  cafe.  The  bar- 
oness appeared  to  be  sad  and  out  of  spir- 
its, wliich  rather  piqued  Eugene's  self- 
love  ;  for  he  had  come  expecting  to  find 
her  made  happy  by  the  mere  fact  of  his 
presence,  and  here  she  w^as,  seemingly  in 
despair. 

"  I  have  little  right  to  your  confidence, 
raadame,"  he  said,  after  having  rallied 
her  upon  her  preoccupation  ;  "but  if  my 
presence  bore  3'ou,  you  must  frankly  tell 
me  so." 


"Do  not  go  away,"  she  said,  "  I  shall 
be  alone  if  you  do.  My  husband  is  to 
dine  in  the  city,  and  I  do  not  want  to  be 
left  alone.     I  want  to  be  amused." 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you?"  he 
asked. 

"  You  would  be  the  last  person  to  whom 
I  could  answer  that  question,"  she  ex- 
claimed. 

"I  want  to  know,"  he  returned.  "Per- 
haps the  secret  has  something  to  do  with 
me." 

"Perhaps!"  she  replied.  "But  no! 
family  quarrels  should  be  buried  in  the 
depths  of  one's  heart.  Have  I  not  al- 
ready told  you  ?  I  am  not  happy ;  gilded 
chains  are  the  heaviest  of  all." 

Now,  when  a  woman  tells  a  young 
man  that  she  is  unhappy,  if  this  same 
young  man  is  properly  sympathizing,  and 
if  he  has  fifteen  hundred  francs  to  spare 
in  his  pocket,  he  will  undoubtedly  say 
just  what  Eugene  said,  and  think  what 
he  thought. 

"  What  more  can  you  desire  ?  "  he  re- 
plied. "You  are  beautiful,  young,  be- 
loved, and  rich." 

"Don't  let  us  speak  of  me,"  she  said, 
with  a  perverse  gesture  of  the  head.  "We 
are  going  to  dine  together  tete-a-tete,  and 
are  going  to  hear  some  delicious  music 
afterward.  Does  my  appearance  please 
3'ou  ?  "  she  continued,  rising  coquettishh-, 
and  showing'  her  rich  white  cashmere 
dress  embroidered  in  Persian  designs. 

"Everything  about  you  pleases  me," 
returned  Eugene.     "You  are  charming." 

Suddenly  her  mood  changed,  and  she 
said,  smiling  bitterly : 

"  You  know  very  little. about  me.  Noth- 
ing here  betrays  unhappiness  to  you,  and 
j'^et,  in  spite  of  appearances,  I  am  in  de- 
spair. My  sorrows  prevent  me  from  sleep- 
ing, and  I  am  rapidly  becoming  old  and 
ugly." 

"Oh,  that  would  be  impossible,"  said 
the  student.  "But  I  confess  I  am  curi- 
ous to  know  what  troubles  a  devoted  love 
cannot  overcome." 

"  Ah  !  if  I  were  to  confide  in  you,  you 
would  flee  from  me,"  she  said.  "  You  do 
not  love  me,  except  with  the  gallantry 
which  is  fashionable  among  so  many  men ; 
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but  if  you  really  loved  me,  you  would  be 
lost  in  despair.  You  see  that  I  ought  to 
be  silent.  In  pitj^,"  she  added,  "  let  us 
talk  of  something'  else.  Come  and  see 
my  rooms." 

"No,  let  us  stay  here,"  said  Eugene, 
seating-  himself  before  the  fire  near  Ma- 
dame de  Nueing-en,  and  boldly  taking-  her 
hand. 

She  let  him  take  it,  and  pressed  his  with 
one  of  those  sudden  movements  of  con- 
centrated energ-y  which  betray  strong- 
emotion. 

"  Listen  to  me,"  said  Rastign^c.  "  If 
you  have  sorrows,  you  must  confide  them 
to  me.  I  want  to  prove  to  you  that  I  love 
you  for  yourself.  Either  you  will  speak 
and  tell  me  your  troubles  in  order  to  let 
me  help  you  out  of  them,  if  I  have  to  kill 
six  men  to  do  it,  or  I  will  g-o  away  now, 
never  to  return." 

"  Well !  "  she  cried,  pressing-  her  hand 
to  her  forehead  with  a  gesture  of  despair, 
"  I  will  put  you  to  the  test  this  verj^  mo- 
ment. Yes,"  she  said,  as  if  to  herself, 
"  there  is  no  other  way." 

She  rang  the  bell. 

"  Is  your  master's  carriage  ready  ?  " 
she  asked  of  the  valet-de-chambre. 

"Yes,  madame." 

"  I  am  going  to  take  it.  You  can  let  him 
have  mine  and  my  horses.  You  need  not 
have  dinner  served  until  seven  o'clock." 

"Come  now!"  she  said  to  Eugene; 
and  he  thought  himself  dreaming  as  he 
found  himself  in  Monsieur  de  Nucingen's 
coupe  beside  this  woman. 

"To  the  Palais  Royal,"  she  said  to  the 
coachman,  "near  the  Theatre  Frangais." 

On  the  way  she  appeared  agitated  ;  she 
refused  to  reply  to  Eugene's  numberless 
questions,  and  sat  beside  him  silent  and 
motionless. 

When  the  carriag'e  stopped,  the  baron- 
ess looked  at  her  companion  with  an  air 
which  checked  the  protestations  upon  his 
lips. 

"  Do  you  indeed  love  me  ?  "  she  said. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  concealing  the  un- 
easiness which  her  manner  caused  him. 

"'  You  will  not  think  evil  of  me,  no  mat- 
ter what  I  may  ask  of  you  ?  " 

"No." 


"  Are  you  prepared  to  obey  me  ?  " 

"Blindly." 

"  Have  you  ever  gambled  ?  "  she  asked, 
in  a  trembling  voice. 

"Never." 

"Ah  !  I  am  so  glad.  You  will  be  lucky. 
Here  is  my  purse,"  she  said.  "  Take  it ! 
there  are  a  hundred  francs  in  it ;  all  that 
I,  happy  woman  that  I  am,  possess.  Go 
up  with  it  into  some  gambling-place  ;  I 
don't  know  where  they  are,  but  I  know 
that  there  are  some  at  the  Palais  Royal. 
Risk  these  hundred  francs  at  a  game 
called  roulette,  and  either  lose  them  all, 
or  bring  me  back  six  thousand  francs. 
When  you  return  I  will  tell  you  vaj 
troubles." 

"  May  the  devil  take  me  if  I  know  what 
to  do,"  he  mut-mured,  "  but  I  will  obey  ;  " 
and  his  heart  beat  with  secret  joy  as  he 
thought,  "  She  has  implicated  herself  with 
me  by  this,  and  henceforth  she  can  refuse 
me  nothing." 

Eugene  took  the  little  purse,  and  after 
inquiring  the  way  to  the  nearest  gambling- 
house,  wended  his  way  rapidly  thither. 
He  entered  and  gave  up  his  hat,  and  then 
asked  for  roulette,  whereupon  he  was  con- 
ducted to  a  long-  table  ;  and,  followed  by 
all  the  spectators,  he  boldl}^  asked  where 
he  should  put  the  stakes. 

"  If  you  put  a  louis  on  any  one  of  these 
thirty-six  numbers,  and  it  goes,  j^ou  will 
have  thirtj^-six  louis,"  replied  a  respect- 
able-looking old  man  with  white  hair. 

Eugene  threw  the  hundred  francs  on 
the  number  representing  his  own  age, 
twenty-one.  A  cr^^  of  astonishment  arose, 
before  he  had  time  to  see  anything.  He 
had  won  without  knowing  it. 

"Take  up  your  money,"  said  the  old 
man.  "  You  will  not  win  twice  at  that 
system." 

Eugene  took  a  rake  that  was  handed  to 
him,  drew  the  three  thousand  six  hundred 
francs  to  him,  and,  still  without  knowing 
anything  about  the  game,  placed  them 
upon  the  red  ;  and  all  the  spectators 
looked  enviously  at  him  as  they  saw  him 
about  to  venture  once  more. 

The  wheel  turned  :  he  had  won  again ! 
and  the  banker  once  more  threw  him 
thirty-six  hundred  francs. 
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"You  have  seven  thousand  two  hun- 
dred francs,"  said  the  old  man  in  his  ear ; 
"  and  if  you  will  take  my  advice,  you  will 
stop  now,  before  you  lose  them ;  red  is 
not  likel}^  to  win  again.  If  you  are  chari- 
table, show  3'our  gratitude  for  this  great 
good  fortune  by  relieving  the  miseries  of 
one  of  Napoleon's  prefects  who  is  in  the 
greatest  need." 

Rastignac,  half  stunned  by  his  good 
fortune,  and  not  yet  understanding  anj^- 
thing  of  the  mysterious  game  by  which  he 
liad  won  it,  allowed  the  old,  gray-headed 
man  to  take  ten  louis  from  him,  and  went 
away  with  the  seven  thousand  francs. 

'•'Well,  where  will  you  take  me  now  ?  " 
he  asked,  showing  the  money  to  Madame 
de  Nucingen  as  soon  as  the  carriage  door 
was  shut. 

Delphine  pressed  him  in  a  quick  em- 
brace, and  kissed  him  swiftly,  but  with- 
out passion.  *•  You  have  saved  me  !  "  she 
cried  ;  and  tears  of  joy  streamed  from  her 
eyes. 

'•Now  I  will  tell  you  everything,  my 
friend,"  she  said,  ''for  you  will  be  my 
friend,  will  you  not  ?  You  see  me  rich 
and  apparently  wanting  for  nothing.  But 
3'ou  must  know  that  Monsieur  de  Nucin- 
gen  does  not  give  me  the  management 
of  a  single  sou.  He  pays  for  everything 
about  the  house — for  my  carriages  and 
my  opera-boxes ;  he  allows  me  for  my 
dress  a  sum  which  is  entirely  insufficient, 
and  reduces  me  to  secret  misery  by  his 
close  calculations. 

"  I  am  too  proud  to  implore  him  for 
money.  Fancy  me,  worth  seven  hundred 
thousand  francs,  and  yet  having  noth- 
ing. How  did  it  come  about?  In  the 
first  place,  through  pride  and  indigna- 
tion. We  are  so  young,  so  naive,  when 
we  first  enter  upon  conjugal  life  !  When 
I  needed  to  ask  money  of  my  husband, 
Ihe  words  stuck  in  my  throat.  I  dared 
not  speak,  and  I  got  along  as  best  I  could, 
with  economy  and  with  what  my  poor 
father  could  give  me. 

"At  last  I  got  into  debt;  and  when  I 
had  to  tell  him  that  I  owed  money  for 
jewels  and  for  all  kinds  of  fancies  to  which 
our  poor  father  had  always  accustomed 
us,  I  suffered  martj^rdom  ;  but  at  last  I 


mustered  courage,  for  had  I  not  brought 
him  a  fortune  of  my  own  ? 

"Nucingen  was  beside  himself  with 
rage  ;  he  vowed  that  I  would  ruin  him, 
and  stormed  until  I  wished  myself  a  hun- 
dred feet  under  ground.  As  he  had  taken 
mj'  dowry  he  could  do  no  less  than  pay  my 
debts ;  but  he  stipulated  that  henceforth 
I  should  limit  my  expenses  to  a  certain 
sum,  and  I  agreed  for  the  sake  of  peace. 

"Since  then,"  she  continued,  "I  have 
been  deceived  in  some  one  to  whom  I  had 
imputed  a  nobility  of  character  of  which 
he  proved  himself  unworthy.  You  know 
whom  I  mean.  One  ought  never  to  aban- 
don a  woman  to  whom  one  has,  in  a  time 
of  distress,  thrown  a  heap  of  gold ;  one 
ought  to  love  her  always.  You,  with 
your  youth  and  purity,  are  wondering, 
I  suppose,  how  a  w^oman  can  accept 
mone}^  from  a  man ;  but  is  it  not  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world  to  share 
everything  with  the  being  who  makes  us 
happy  ?  When  one  has  given  everything, 
w^hat  does  a  part  matter  ?  Money  becomes 
of  value  only  w-hen  love  has  flown. 

"  You  do  not  know  how  I  suffered  to- 
day when  Nucingen  positivel}'^  refused  to 
give  me  six  thousand  francs,  a  sum  which 
he  spends  every  month  on  his  own  pleas- 
ures !  I  was  ready  to  kill  myself ;  and 
the  most  insane  ideas  flitted  through  my 
brain.  There  were  moments  when  I  act- 
ually envied  the  lot  of  my  own  chamber- 
maid. It  was  of  no  use  to  go  to  my 
father ;  Anastasie  and  I  had  drained  him 
dry,  and  he  could  not  have  helped  me,  al- 
though he  would  have  been  willing*  to  sell 
his  own  soul  and  bodj'  if  they  had  been 
worth  six  thousand  francs.  I  would  only 
have  made  him  wretched,  and  to  no  avail. 
You  have  saved  me  from  shame  and 
death  ;  I  was  crazed  with  misery.  Now 
you  know  the  life  of  half  the  women  of 
Paris :  luxury  without,  but  cruel  care 
within.  And  yet  there  are  poor  creat- 
ures still  more  unhappy  than  I.  At  all 
events,  after  this  evening  I  shall  be  free 
from  obligations  to  De  Marsay  ;  "  and  she 
hid  her  face  in  her  hands  to  conceal  her 
tears  from  Eugene,  who  gently  drew  her 
fingers  away  again,  in  order  to  look  at 
her. 
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"  Is  it  not  horrible  to  mingle  money 
and  sentiment  in  this  way?"  she  said. 
"You  cannot  love  me  after  this.'' 

This  mixture  of  good  feeling-  and  faults 
rather  bewildered  Eugene,  who  strove  to 
soothe  her  with  sweet  and  consoling 
words,  while  he  admired  the  beautiful 
woman,  so  child-like  and  imprudent  in 
her  grief. 

"  Promise  me,"  she  said,  "  that  you  will 
not  arm  yourself  against  me  with  the 
knowledge  of  me  that  you  have  gained 
to-night." 

"  Ah,  madame,  I  am  incapable  of  it," 
he  returned. 

She  took  his  hand  and  laid  it  upon  her 
heart  with  a  gesture  full  of  grace  and 
gentleness. 

'^Thanks  to  you,  I  am  free  and  light- 
hearted  once  more, "  she  said.  "Before, 
I  lived  as  though  under  the  weight  of  an 
iron  hand.  Henceforth  I  will  live  simpl}^ 
spending  nothing.  You  will  approve  of 
me  then,  will  you  not,  my  friend  ?  Keep 
this,"  she  added,  taking  onlj'  six  bank- 
bills.  "  In  reality  I  owe  j'ou  a  thou- 
sand francs,  for  I  ought  to  share  Avith 

you." 

Eugene  protested  against  this  v.'ith  all 
his  might;  but  when  the  baroness  said, 
"  I  shall  look  upon  you  as  m}'^  enemy  if 
you  are  not  my  accomplice,"  he  took  the 
money. 

"  It  will  do  for  a  nest-egg  in  case  of 
misfortune,"  he  said. 

"That  is  what  I  feared,"  she  cried, 
growing  pale.  "  If  you  wish  me  to  be 
anj'thing  at  all  to  you,  swear  to  me  never 
to  resort  to  gaming  again.  Oh  !  if  I  were 
to  be  the  means  of  corrupting  you,  I 
should  never  forgive  niA'self  !  " 

Just  then  they  reached  her  home,  and 
the  contrast  between  such  opulence  and 
the  miser3'  which  he  had  just  witnessed, 
fairly  stunned  the  student,  in  whose 
ears  the  sinister  words  of  Vautrin  still 
echoed . 

"Sit  there,"  said  the  baroness,  enter- 
ing her  own  apartment,  and  indicating  a 
chair  near  the  fire.  "  I  am  going  to  write 
a  very  difficult  letter,  and  I  want  your 
advice." 

"Do  not  write   at  all,"  said  Eugene. 


"  Simply  wrap  up  the  notes,  direct  the 
package,  and  send  it  by  jonv  maid." 

"What  a  dear  man  you  are  !  "  she  ex- 
claimed. "  See  now  what  a  thing  it  is  to. 
come  of  a  good  family'  !  The  De  Beau- 
seant  spoke  there,"  she  added,  with  a 
smile. 

'*Sheis  perfectly  charming,"  thought 
Eugene,  admiring  her  more  and  more 
each  minute.  He  looked  around  at  the 
luxurious  elegance  of  the  apartment. 
"  Does  my  room  please  yon  ?  "  asked  the 
baroness,  ringing  for  her  maid. 

"Therese,"  she  said,  when  the  woman 
appeared,  "  carry  this  3'ourself  to  Mon- 
sieur de  Marsay,  and  give  it  into  his  own 
hand.  If  you  do  not  find  him,  bring  it 
back  to  me." 

Therese  took  the  package  and  left  the 
room,  casting  a  malicious  glance  at  •  Eu- 
gene as  she  went.  Dinner  was  imme- 
diately announced,  and  Rastignac  gave 
his  arm  to  Madame  de  Nucingen,  who 
led  him  into  a  beautiful  dining-room 
where  he  saw  the  same  luxury  and 
abundance  which  he  had  remarked  at 
his  cousin's  table. 

"  On  the  nights  of  Italian  opera,"  she 
said,  "  you  will  dine  with  me,  and  be  my 
escort  afterward." 

"  I  would  like  only  too  well  to  accustom 
mj^self  to  this  sort  of  life,"  he  said,  "but 
I  am  only  a  poor  student,  and  have  my 
fortune  yet  to  make." 

"  You  will  make  it,"  she  said,  brightly. 
"  You  see  how  everj^thing  turns  out  well; 
I  did  not  expect  ever  to  be  so  happ3'' 
again." 

When  thej^  entered  their  box  at  the 
opera,  Madame  de  Nucingen  wore  an  air 
of  happiness  which  made  her  so  beautiful 
that  every  one  felt  at  liberty  to  make  un- 
kind and  envious  remarks  at  her  expense. 
But  she  knew  nothing  of  it ;  Eugene  held 
her  hand,  and  they  communicated  their 
enjojTnent  of  the  music  by  pressures  of 
the  two  palms,  more  eloquent  than  words. 
For  them,  the  evening  was  one  long,  in- 
toxicating delight. 

They  went  out  together,  and  Madame 
de  Nucingen  insisted  upon  taking  Eugene 
as  far  as  the  Pont  Neuf,  disputing  with 
him,   all   the   way,  one    of    those    kisses 
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which  she  had  so  freely  lavished  upon 
him  at  the  Palais  Royal. 

Eiig-ene  reproached  her  with  her  incon- 
sistency, but  she  replied  : 

"  Then,  it  was  gratitude  for  an  un- 
hoped-for deliverance ;  now,  it  would  be 
a  promise." 

"  And  you  refuse  to  make  me  any,  un- 
grateful one  that  you  are  I  ''  he  said, 
g-rowing"  angrj'. 

With  a  fascinating  g-esture  of  impa- 
tience slie  gave  him  her  hand  to  kiss, 
which  he  did  with  a  bad  grace  perfectly 
enchanting-  to  her. 

'•'  Adieu  until  Monday,  at  the  ball,"  she 
said. 

When  he  found  himself  on  foot,  in  the 
clear  Tnoonlig-ht,  Eug-ene  g-ave  himself  up 
to  serious  reflection.  He  was  at  once 
happy  and  discontented ;  happ3^  at  an 
adventure  which  would  probably  eventu- 
ally link  him  with  one  of  the  most  beau- 
ful  women  in  all  Paris,  and  discontented 
at  seeing-  all  his  dreams  of  advancement 
and  fortune  by  means  of  the  banker  over- 
turned. It  was  then  for  the  first  time 
that  he  realized  the  tangibility  of  the 
indecisive  thoughts  in  which  he  had  in- 
dulged on  the  previous  night.  Failure 
always  shows  us  the  strength  of  our 
hopes.  The  deeper  Eugene  plung-ed  into 
Parisian  life,  the  more  unwilling-  he  be- 
came to  remain  poor  and  obscure  ;  and  he 
crumpled  up  the  bill  for  a  thousand  francs 
in  his  pocket,  trying-  to  think  of  a  hundred 
reasons  for  appropriating  it. 

At  last  he  reached  the  Rue  j^euve 
Sainte  Genevieve,  and  at  the  top  of  the 
staircase  he  saw  a  light.  Pere  Goriot 
had  left  his  door  open,  and  his  candle 
lighted,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the 
student  did  not  forget  to  come  and  tell 
him  about  his  daughter. 

Eugene  concealed  nothing  from  him. 

''But,"  cried  Pere  Goriot,  with  a  sort 
of  despairing  jealous}^  "  they  .think  me 
ruined,  and  I  have  still  three  thousand 
francs  of  income.  Oh,  the  poor  little 
child  !  Wh}^  did  she  not  come  to  me  ? 
I  would  have  sold  my  income ;  we  could 
have  used  some  of  the  capital,  and  with 
the  rest  I  would  have  bought  an  annuity. 
Wli}'  did  you  not  come  and  state  the  case 


to  me,  my  good  neighbor  ?  How  did  you 
ever  dare  to  risk  at  play  that  pitiful  little 
hundred  francs?  It  is  enough  to  break 
one's  heart.  And  that  is  what  sons-in- 
law  are  like  !  Oh  !  if  I  could  only  get 
hold  of  them,  I  would  wring  their  necks  ! 
And  3^ou  say  she  wept  ?  " 

''With  her  head  upon  my  waistcoat," 
said  Eugene. 

"  Oh  !  give  it  to  me,"  entreated  Pere 
Goriot.  "It  has  my  daughter's  tears 
upon  it ;  my  dear  Delphine,  who  never 
w^ept  when  she  was  a  little  child.  Oh, 
I  will  buy  you  another,  but  do  not  take 
this  away ;  leave  it  with  me,  I  beg  of 
you.  She  ought,  according  to  her  mar- 
riage contract,  to  have  the  benefit  of  her 
own  fortune.  I  shall  go  and  find  Derville, 
a  lawyer,  to-morrow.  I  will  have  things 
properly  settled.  I  know  all  about  the 
law.  I  am  an  old  wolf,  and  I  have  found 
my  teeth  again." 

"Here,  father,"  said  Eugene,  "here 
are  a  thousand  francs  which  she  insisted 
upon  giving  me  out  of  our  winnings. 
Keep   them  for  her,    in  the  waistcoat." 

Goriot  looked  at  Eugene,  and  ther^ 
grasped  his  hand,  upon  which  he  let  fall 
a  tear. 

"  You  will  succeed  in  life,"  said  the  old 
man  to  him.  "God  is  just.  I  am  an 
honest  man,  and  I  tell  you  that  there 
are  few  men  like  j^ou.  Will  you  also  be 
ray  dear  child  ?  Go  now,  and  sleep  well. 
You  can  sleep,  for  you  are  not  a  father. 
She  was  weeping,  and  I  was  quietly  eat- 
ing while  she  suft'ered.  I,  who  would  give 
my  \(iVY  soul  to  spare  either  of  them  a 
tear!""' 

"Upon  my  word,"  said  Eugene,  as  he 
got  into  bed,  "  I  think  I  shall  be  an  hon- 
est man  all  my  life.  There  is  really  great 
pleasure  in  following  the  dictates  of  one's 
conscience  !  " 


XIII. 


On  the  following  evening  when  it  was 
time  to  go  to  the  ball  Eugene  present- 
ed himself  at  Madame  de  Beauseant's, 
and  she  took  him  with  her  to  the  Duch- 
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esse  de  Carigliano,  who  received  him 
most  graciously. 

Madame  de  Nucingen  was  there,  beau- 
tifully dressed  and  evidently  waiting  im- 
patiently for  Eugene's  arrival  and  admi- 
ration. During  the  evening  he  gained  a 
better  idea  of  his  social  position,  and 
realized  that  as  the  recognized  relative 
of  Madame  de  Beauseant,  he  had  a  place 
and  a  certain  power  of  his  own.  Then, 
too,  his  conquest  of  Madame  de  Nucingen, 
which  had  begun  to  be  openly  whispered, 
made  him  the  object  of  envy  and  admira- 
tion among  the  young  men.  As  he  passed 
from  room  to  room,  and  fi'om  g-roup  to 
group,  he  heard  everywhere  remarks  upon 
his  good  fortune,  and  predictions  of  his 
success,  and  Delphine,  evidenth"  fearing 
to  lose  him,  no  longer  refused  him  the 
kiss  for  which  he  had  pleaded  at  their 
last  meeting,  but  promised  to  grant  it 
to  him  that  evening.  During  the  ball, 
he  received  invitations  to  some  of  the 
best  houses  in  Paris,  and  altogether  the 
event  was  like  a  brilliant  social  debut 
for  him,  and  one  to  which  he  would  look 
back  all  through  his  life,  as  a  young 
girl  remembers  the  conquests  of  her 
first  ball. 

The  next  morning  when  he  was  de- 
scribing the  affair  to  Pere  Goriot  at 
breakfast,  Yautrin  listened  with  an  evil 
smile. 

''And  do  you  tliink,"  he  said,  'Hhat 
a  fashionable  young  man  can  live  in  the 
Rue  Neuve  Sainte  Genevieve,  and  in  the 
Maison  Vauquer?  A  nice,  respectable 
place  enough,  without  doubt,  but  not  in 
the  least  aristocratic.  It  is  luxurious, 
and  beautiful  in  its  abundance,  and 
proud  to  have  been,  if  only  for  a  time, 
the  home  of  a  Rastignac ;  but  when  all 
is  said,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
it  is  still  onh^  the  Rue  Neuve  Sainte 
Genevieve. 

'•']\[y  3^oung  friend,''  continued  Vau- 
trin,  with  a  mock-paternal  air,  ''  if  you 
want  to  make  a  figure  in  Paris,  3^ou  must 
have  three  horses,  a  tilbury  for  the  morn- 
ings, a  coupe  for  evening" ;  a  stable  equip- 
ment which  will  amount  to  nine  thousand 
francs.  Then,  you  would  be  unworthy 
of  your  destiny  if  you   did  not  spend  at 


least  three  thousand  francs  on  your 
tailor,  six  hundred  francs  on  your  per- 
fumer, a  hundred  ecus  on  your  shoe- 
maker, and  a  hundred  on  your  hatter. 
As  for  your  washer-woman,  she  ought 
to  cost  you  a  thousand  francs,  for  fash- 
ionable young  men  are  obliged  to  be 
immaculate  in  their  linen.  It  is  their 
most  conspicuous  article  of  dress ;  love 
and  the  church  insist  upon  spotless  linen. 

"•'That  makes  forty  thousand  francs, 
to  say  nothing  of  what  j^ou  will  lose  at 
play  and  in  presents.  It  is  impossible 
to  reckon  upon  less  than  two  thousand 
francs  of  pocket-money.  I  have  led  that 
sort  of  life,  and  I  know  all  about  it.  By 
the  way,  I  have  forgotten  all  about  the 
valet  and  the  groom  !  Would  you  have 
Christopher  ^  carry  your  love-letters  ? 
Would  you  write  them  on  the  paper 
which  you  ordinarily  use  ?  You  might 
as  well  commit  suicide  at  once.  No," 
he  added,  in  the  deepest  tones  of  his  bass 
voice,  ''  take  the  advice  of  an  experienced 
old  man,  and  either  marry  an  heiress,  or 
take  another  tack  !  "  and  Yautrin  winked 
slyl3^  toward  Yictorine  as  he  spoke,  as 
much  as  to  say  : 

••'  Remember  what  I  said  to  you  out  in 
the  garden,  and  do  not  be  such  a  fool  as 
not  to  profit  by  my  advice." 

Several  days  passed,  during  which  Ras- 
tignac led  a  most  dissipated  life  ;  he  dined 
nearly  every  da}^  with  Madame  de  aSTucin- 
gen.  accompanying  her  afterward  to  ball 
or  theater  ;  he  returned  at  tliree  or  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  rose  at  midday, 
and  went  to  walk  with  Delphine  if  it  was 
fine,  wasting  thus  his  time  without  know- 
ing its  value,  and  breathing  in  all  the 
attractions  and  seductions  of  luxury 
with  ever-increasing  ardor.  He  gambled 
heavily,  sometimes  winning  and  some- 
times losing,  and  gradually  became  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  extravagant  life 
of  a  Parisian  young  man. 

Out  of  his  first  winnings  he  had  sent 
fifteen  hundred  francs  to  his  mother  and 
sisters,  together  with  several  beautiful 
presents.  Although  he  liad  announced 
his  intention  of  leaving  the  Maison  Yau- 
quer,  the  last  days  of  January  came,  and 
found  him  still  there. 
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The  reason  for  this  apparent  inconsist- 
ency lay  in  a  peculiarity  to  which  youn^ 
men  seem  to  be  subject ;  however  much 
monej"  they  may  have  for  luxuries  and 
trifles,  they  never  have  any  on  haiKl 
for  the  every-day  needs  of  life.  And  al- 
though, to  raise  funds  to  pay  his  g-am- 
bling-debts,  Eugene  had  more  than  once 
resorted  to  the  Mont  de  Piete,  that  sad 
and  discreet  friend  to  youth,  he  seemed 
to  lack  both  invention  and  audacity  when 
it  was  a  question  of  paying  for  his  board 
and  lodging,  and  for  those  necessaries  of 
life  which  were  indispensable  to  his  career. 
He  could  not  find  another  boarding-place 
without  paj^ing  for  a  month  in  advance, 
and  buying  furniture  for  his  new  estab- 
lishment ;  and  as  a  natural  consequence 
he  remained  in  his  present  distasteful 
abode. 

About  this  time  he  had  come  to  the  end 
of  his  money  and  was  in  debt,  and  he  be- 
gan to  understand  that  it  was  an  impos- 
sibility to  carry  on  his  present  existence 
without  fixed  resources.  But  while  de- 
ploring the  evils  of  his  situation,  he  could 
not  make  up  his  mind  to  renounce  the 
joys  of  his  new  mode  of  life,  and  was 
determined  to  continue  it  at  all  haz- 
ards. 

''Well,  have  we  killed  our  mandarin 
yet?"  asked  Bianchon  one  day  as  he 
was  leaving  the  table. 

"Not  yet,"  returned  Eugene,  "  but  he 
is  d3'ing." 

Although  the  medical  student  took  this 
reply  for  a  joke,  it  was  far  from  being 
one.  Eugene,  who  for  the  first  time  in 
many  days  had  dined  at  his  boarding- 
place,  had  been  silent  and  thoughtful 
during  the  meal,  and  instead  of  leaving 
at  dessert,  he  remained  at  the  table, 
seated  near  Mademoiselle  Taillefer,  at 
whom  he  looked  expressively  from  time 
to  time.  Several  boarders  were  still  at 
the  table  eating  their  nuts,  and  others 
were  walking  about  the  room,  continu- 
ing discussions  begun  during  flie  dinner. 
As  usual,  each  one  followed  his  own 
fancy,  going  or  staying  as  he  pleased. 
In  winter  the  dining-room  was  rarely 
erttirely  abandoned  before  eight  o'clock, 
at  which  hour  the  four  ladies  were  left 


alone,  to  revenge  themselves  for  the  con- 
straint laid  upon  their  tongues  by  the 
masculine  presence. 

Struck  b}'^  Eugene's  preoccupation, 
Vautrin,  although  he  had  at  first  ap- 
peared in  haste  to  go,  lingered  in  the 
dining-room,  where  he  could  observe  the 
young  man  without  being  perceived  by 
him  ;  and  when  the  last  of  the  men  had 
left  the  room,  he  stationed  himself  slyly 
in  the  drawing-room  bej'ond.  He  had 
been  attentively  reading  the  student's 
mind,   and   detected   decisive  sj'mptoms. 

In  truth,  Rastignac  found  himself  in 
a  perplexing  situation.  Although  he  had 
established  himself  on  familiar  terms  Avith 
Madame  de  Nucingen,  although  she  had 
acknowledged  his  attentions  by  appear- 
ing constantly  with  him  in  public,  he  yet 
felt  that  she  was  holding  him  at  arm's- 
length,  and  that,  in  reality,  he  knew  her 
no  better  now  than  on  the  first  day  of 
their  acquaintance.  It  seemed  to  him 
like  a  defeat,  and  he  was  in  no  humor 
to  be  conquered  in  his  first  combat ;  he 
realized  the  disadvantages  Avhich  his  lack 
of  ready  money  gave  him,  and  sometimes, 
seeing  himself  without  a  sou  and  without 
a  future,  he  allowed  his  thoughts  to 
linger,  in  spite  of  the  voice  of  conscience, 
upon  the  chance  of  fortune  which  Vautrin 
had  suggested  to  him,  as  the  result  of 
a  marriage  with  Mademoiselle  Taillefer. 
And  to-night  his  affairs  presented  such 
a  desperate  outlook  that  he  almost  in- 
voluntarily yielded  to  the  artifices  of  his 
terrible  tempter. 

As  Poiret  and  Mademoiselle  Michon- 
neau  left  the  room,  Eugene,  supposing 
that  Madame  Vauquer  and  Madame 
Couture,  who  were  knitting,  more  than 
half  asleep,  b}^  the  stove,  were  the  only 
ones  near  himself  and  Mademoiselle  Tail- 
lefer, turned  and  looked  at  the  young  girl 
so  tenderly  that  she  involuntarily  lowered 
her  eyes. 

"Are  you  in  trouble.  Monsieur  Eu- 
gene?" she  asked,  after  a  moment's 
silence. 

"  What  man  does  not  have  his  trou- 
bles?" replied  Rastignac.  "But  if  we 
men  were  shre  of  being  loved  with  a 
devotion  which  would  recompense  us  for 
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any  sacrifices,  our  sorrows  would  disap- 
pear." 

Mademoiselle  Taillefer  cast  upon  him, 
in  response,  a  look  whose  meaning-  was 
unmistakable. 

"You  believe  yourself  to  be  sure  of 
your  own  heart  and  feeling's  to-day, 
mademoiselle,"  he  said,  "but  can  you 
answer  for  it  that  you  would  never 
chang-e  ?  " 

For  all  answer,  a  smile  came  to  the  lips 
of  the  3'oung-  g'irl,  like  a  ray  of  lig-ht  dart- 
ing" from  her  soul,  which  so  illumined  her 
face  that  Eug-ene  was  almost  frig-htened 
at  having-  aroused  such  emotion. 

"What !  "  he  said  hastily,  "'  if  to-mor- 
row you  were  to  find  j^ourself  rich  and 
happy,  if  an  immense  fortune  were  to  fall 
to  you  from  the  clouds,  would  you  still 
love  the  poor  young'  man  who  had  been 
dear  to  you  in  your  days  of  poverty  ?  " 

She  made  a  pretty  little  affirmative 
sig-n  of  her  head. 

"  A  very  poor  and  unfortunate  young* 
man  ?  " 

Another  affirmative  sig-n. 

"What  nonsense  are  you  talking- 
there  ?  "  cried"  Madame  Vauquer. 

"Let  us  alone,"  replied  Eug-ene,  "we 
understand  each  other." 

"Then  we  are  to  infer  that  there  is  a 
promise  of  marriag-e  between  Monsieur 
Eugene  de  Rastig-nac  and  Mademoiselle 
Victorine  Taillefer  ? ' '  asked  Vautrin  in 
his  loud  voice,  showing-  himself  suddenly 
at  the  dining-room  door. 

"Oh!  how  you  frig-htened  me!" 
screamed  Madame  Couture  and  Ma- 
dame Vauquer  both  at  once. 

"  I  mig-ht  have  made  a  worse  choice," 
returned  Eugene,  laughing*  ;  althoug-h 
the  voice  of  Vautrin  caused  him  intol- 
erable agon3^ 

"  No  joking-,  g-entlemen,  if  3'ou  please  !" 
said  Madame  Couture.  "Victorine,  my 
dear,  let  us  g-o  upstairs." 

They  left  the  room,  Madame  Vauquer 
following-  them  in  order  to  economize  fire 
and  candles  by  passing-  the  evening-  with 
them;  and  Eug-ene  found  himself  alone 
with  Vautrin. 

"I  knew  you  would  come  to  it,"  said 
the  latter,  with  imperturbable  coolness. 


"  But  listen  !  I  have  my  own  feeling-s  of 
delicacy-,  as  well  as  you,  and  I  beg  of  you 
not  to  make  your  decision  at  this  mo- 
ment. You  are  not  in  your  ordinary 
situation  ;  you  are  in  debt,  and  I  prefer 
that  you  should  yield  to  my  arg-uments 
because  of  their  own  force,  rather  than 
through  passion  or  despair.  Perhaps 
you  are  in  need  of  a  thousand  francs  or 
so.  Here  !  will  you  have  them  ?  "  and  he 
drew  a  portemonnaie  from  his  pocket, 
and  took  from  it  three  bank-bills  which 
he  fluttered  before  the  student's  eyes. 

Eug-ene  was  in  a  cruel  position.  He 
owed  the  Marquis  d'Adjuda  and  the 
Count  de  Trailles  a  hundred  louis  lost 
at  play.  He  did  not  have  them,  and 
dared  not  go  without  them  to  Madame 
de  Restaud's,  where  he  was  expected. 
It  was  an  informal  g-athering-,  with 
cakes  and  tea  for  refreshments,  and  the 
chance  of  losing-  six  thousand  francs  at 
whist  for  entertainment. 

"Sir,"  said  Eug-ene,  concealing-  with 
difficulty  a  convulsive  tremor,  "after 
what  has  passed  between  us,  3'^ou  must 
know  that  I  cannot  consent  to  be  under 
oblig-ations  to  you." 

"  Ah,  well  ! "  replied  his  tempter:  "I 
knew  you  would  feel  so  at  first.  You  are 
a  fine  young-  man,  proud  as  a  lion  and 
g-entle  as  a  g-irl.  But  when  you  have 
thoug-ht  it  over  a  little  more,  you  will 
see  that  my  way  is  best.  A  little  re- 
sistance at  first  does  no  harm,  and  your 
conscience  feels  all  the  better  satisfied 
for  it.  But  in  a  few  days  3'ou  will  come 
to  my  way  of  thinking.  Oh,  if  you  would 
onl3'^  become  my  pupil,  I  would  answer  for 
your  future  advancement.  You  should 
not  form  a  wish  that  would  not  be  in- 
stantly gratified,  no  matter  what  it  was. 
You  would  lead  an  ideal  existence.  Ev- 
erything- which  was  an  obstacle  to  you 
would  be  leveled  to  the  g-round.  Do  3^ou 
think  I  am  a  rascal  ?  I  tell  you,  that  a 
man  who  was  as  uprig-ht  as  you  believe 
yourself  now — Monsieur  de  Turenne — used 
to  make  his  own  little  arrang-ements 
with  brig-ands,  without  considering-  him- 
self compromised,  either. 

"  So  you  do  not  want  to  be  under  ob- 
lig-ations to  me,  eh  ?    Well,  let  this  have 
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nothing  to  do  with  the  other  matter/' 
continued  Vautrin,  smiling-.  "Take  these 
bits  of  paper,  and  write  here/'  he  added, 
drawing  a  stamped  bill  from  his  pocket. 
'•'Accepted  for  the  sum  of  three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  francs,  payable  in  one 
year,'  and  date  it. 

' '  The  interest,  j^ou  see,  is  exorbitant 
enough  to  take  away  all  your  scruples ; 
you  can  look  upon  me  as  a  Jew,  if  you 
like,  and  consider  yourself  as  under  no 
obligation  at  all.  I  permit  you  to  despise 
me  to-day,  sure  that  you  will  like  me 
later.  You  will  find  in  me  one  of  those 
immense  abysses  which  fools  call  vice  : 
but  3'ou  will  never  find  me  either  a  coward 
or  an  ingrate." 

"What  manner  of  man  are  you  ?  "  cried 
Eugene ;  "I  believe  you  were  created  to 
torment  me." 

"  Not  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  a 
man  w^ho  is  willing  to  soil  myself  for  the 
sake  of  pulling  you  safely  out  of  the  mud 
for  the  rest  of  j'^our  days.  Do  you  ask 
my  reason  for  this  devotion  ?  I  will  whis- 
per it  to  you,  some  day.  I  terrified  you 
a  little  at  first  by  showing  you  too  sud- 
denly the  noise  and  play  of  the  social 
machinery;  but  your  first  fright  will  pass 
away  like  that  of  a  conscript  on  the  field 
of  battle,  and  3'ou  will  accustom  your- 
self to  the  idea  of  looking  upon  men  as  so 
many  soldiers,  destined  to  perish  in  the 
service  of  those  who  are  kings  over  them. 
Times  ai'e  changed ;  formerly,  men  used 
to  say,  '  Here,  go  and  kill  that  man  for 
me,  and  I  will  give  you  a  hundred  francs.' 
But  now,  I  propose  to  give  you  a  fine 
fortune,  merely  for  a  sign  of  the  head 
which  will  not  compromise  you  in  the 
least,  and  yet  you  hesitate.  The  race  is 
degenerating !  " 

Eugene,  without  replying,  signed  the 
agreement,  and  exchanged  it  for  the 
bank-bills. 

"Here,  now  !  "  said  Vautrin.  " Let  us 
talk  sensibly.  I  want  to  leave  for  Amer- 
ica in  a  few  months,  to  plant  my  tobacco. 
I  will  send  you  some  cigars  from  it.  If  I 
get  rich,  I  will  help  you.  If  I  do  not 
have  any  children — and  it  is  extremely 
unlikely  that  I  shall  have — I  will  make 
you  my  heir.    That  is  what  it  is  to  be  the 


friend  of  a  man.  I  have  taken  a  great 
fancy  to  you,  and  I  have  a  passion  for 
devoting  m3^self  to  others.  You  see,  my 
young  friend,  I  live  in  a  more  exalted 
sphere  than  most  men ;  I  consider  actions 
as  only  means  to  an  end.  What  is  a 
man's  life  worth  to  me  ?  Not  that  ! " 
and  he  snapped  his  fingers  carelessly. 

"A  man  is  everthing  or  nothing,"  he 
continued.  "He  is  less  than  nothing 
when  he  is  like  Poiret ;  but  he  is  a  god 
when  he  resembles  you;  he  is  no  more 
a  mere  machine  covered  witli  skin,  but  a 
theater  for  the  finest  sentiments.  Look 
at  Pere  Goriot,  now ;  his  two  daughters 
are  all  the  universe  to  him  ;  they  are  the 
thread  hj  which  he  guides  himself  through 
the  labyrinth  of  creation.  For  me,  on 
the  contrary,  there  exists  only  one  real 
sentiment ;  friendship  of  man  for  man.  I 
have  compromised  myself  more  than  once 
for  the  sake  of  a  comrade.  I  would  not 
say  this  to  ever}^  one,  but  I  know  that 
you  are  discreet,  and  that  I  can  saj^  what 
I  like  to  you.  You  will  not  linger  a  great 
while  in  the  swamps  where  the  dwarfs 
live  who  surround  us  now.  Take  my 
word  for  it,  you  will  get  married  ;  "  and 
Vautrin  went  away  without  listening  to 
the  denial  of  the  young  student. 

"  Let  him  do  what  he  will,  I  will  never 
marry  Mademoiselle  Taillefer,"  thought 
Eugene. 

With  a  shudder  at  the  idea  of  entering 
into  a  compact  with  this  man  who  repelled 
and  yet  fascinated  him,  Eugene  dressed 
himself,  called  a  carriage,  and  went  to 
Madame  de  Restaud's.  For  several  days 
that  lady  had  been  extremely'-  gracious 
and  attentive  to  the  young  man,  who  was 
so  evidentlj''  a  social  success,  and  whose 
power  in  the  world  of  fashion  was  so  rap- 
idly growing.  He  met  there  Messieurs 
de  Trailles  and  d'Adjuda,  paid  them  what 
he  owed  them,  played  whist  a  part  of  the 
night,  and  regained  wiiat  lie  had  lost ; 
and,  superstitious  like  most  men  who 
have  their  own  way  to  make,  and  who  are 
more  or  less  of  fatalists,  he  looked  upon 
his  good  as  the  reward  of  Heaven  for 
his  perseverance  in  refusing  to  enter  the 
paths  of  evil.  The  next  morning  he  eager- 
ly asked  Vautrin  if  he  still  had  his  prom- 
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issor}'  note,  and,  receiving  an  affirmative 
answer,  lie  handed  him  the  three  thou- 
sand francs. 

"  Ever^'thing-  is  going  well,"  said  Vau- 
trin  to  him. 

'"'But  I  am  not  your  accomplice,"  re- 
turned Eugene. 

''  I  know  it,  I  know  it,"  replied  Vautrin, 
interrupting  him  ;  "  you  are  still  placing 
off  a  little,  but  you  will  come  around  all 
right." 


XIV. 


PoiRET  and  Mademoiselle  Michonneau, 
two  days  later,  were  sitting  on  a  bench, 
in  the  sun,  in  one  of  the  least-frequented 
alle^^s  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  talking 
with  the  man  who  had  been  suspected 
by  the  medical  student. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  Monsieur  Goudu- 
reau,  '•  I  really  do  not  see  where  you  get 
your  scruples.  His  excellency,  the  min- 
ister of  the  general  police  of  the  king- 
dom— " 

'•'  Ah  !  his  excellency,  the  minister  of 
the  general  police  of  the  kingdom — "  re- 
peated Poiret. 

'•'  Yes,  his  excellence",  is  interested  in 
this  affair,"  said  Goudureau. 

Now  Monsieur  Poiret,  as  ex-employe  of 
the  Government,  belonged-to  that  class  of 
individuals,  one  of  whose  most  prominent 
traits  is  a  sort  of  respect,  involuntary, 
mechanical  and  instinctive,  for  this  grand 
lama  of  all  the  ministry,  the  man  who  is 
known  to  his  employes  by  an  illegible  sig- 
nature, and  by  the  name  of  "  his  excel- 
lency, the  minister,"  words  which  are 
equivalent  to  the  "II  Bondo  Cani ''  of 
the  Caliph  of  Bagdad,  and  wiiich  com- 
mand a  passive  obedience  as  absolute  as 
that  winch  a  general  expects  from  his 
army.  Monsieur  Goudureau  was  acute 
enough  to  understand  that  he  was  dealing 
with  a  man  of  this  class  ;  and  therefore, 
when  he  found  it  necessary"  to  unmask 
his  batteries,  he  hurled  this  talismanic 
name  at  Poiret,  who  succumbed,  without 
further  resistance,  to  its  power  and  un- 
questioned might. 

"  Oh  !  if  his  excellency  himself,  if  his 


excellency,  the — Oh  I  that  is  a  very  dif- 
ficult matter  !  "  said  Poiret. 

'•  You  hear  this  gentleman,  in  whose 
judgment  you  appear  to  have  confidence," 
continued  the  pretended  citizen,  address- 
ing Mademoiselle  Michonneau.  '"Well, 
his  excellency  has  at  last  complete  proof 
that  the  pretended  Vautrin,  now  lodging 
at  the  Maison  Vauquer,  is  an  escaped  con- 
vict from  the  galleys  of  Toulon,  where  he 
is  known  under  the  name  of  '  Trompe  la 
Mort  ! ' " 

"Ah  !  Trompe  la  Mort  !"  said  Poiret. 
"  Well,  that  is  a  ver^'-  good  name  for  him, 
if  he  really  merits  it." 

''Yes,  indeed,"  replied  the  agent. 
''  This  sobriquet  was  given  him  because 
of  his  miraculous  escapes  from  death  in 
the  numberless  audacious  enterprises  in 
which  he  has  been  engaged.  He  is  a  very 
dangerous  man,  for  he  has  some  extraor- 
dinar\'  qualities.  His  ver,v  condemnation 
tion  is  a  thing  which  in  a  way  has  reflected 
great  honor  upon  him — " 

"  Then  he  is  an  honorable  man  ?  "  said 
Poiret,  inquiringlj'-, 

"In  his  own  wa^^  yes.  He  consented 
to  take  upon  his  own  shoulders  the  burden 
of  another's  crime,  that  of  a  beautiful 
young  man  to  Avhom  he  was  very  much 
attached,  a  3'oung  Italian  W'ho  has  since 
entered  the  military  service,  where  he 
has  conducted  himself  with  perfect  pro- 
priety." 

"  But  if  his  excellency  the  minister  of 
the  police,  is  sure  that  Monsieur  Vautrin 
is  Trompe  la  Mort,  what  does  he  want  of 
me?"  demanded  Mademoiselle  Michon- 
neavi. 

"Ah  I  yes,"  said  Poiret ;  "if  the  min- 
ister, as  you  have  done  us  the  honor  to 
tell  us,  is  really  certain — " 

'•  But  he  is  not  certain  ;  he  only  sus- 
pects," returned  the  other.  "I  will  tell 
you  all  about  it.  Jacques  Collin,  nick- 
named Trompe  la  Mort,  is  entirely  in  the 
confidence  of  the  three  convict  prisons 
which  have  chosen  him  for  their  agent 
and  banker.  He  makes  a  great  deal  of 
money  in  this  kind  of  business,  which 
necessarily  requires  a  man  of  mark." 

"Ah  I  do  you  see  the  pun.  mademoi- 
selle?" cried  Poiret.      "The  gentleman 
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calls  him  a  man  of  mark,  because  he  has 
been  marked  ! " 

"This  pretended  Vautrin,"  continued 
the  ag-ent,  without  seeming-  to  notice 
the  interruption,  "receives  the  capital 
of  these  convicts,  places  it  for  them,  takes 
care  of  it,  and  holds  it  in  trust  for  those 
who  escape,  or  for  their  families,  when 
they  leave  it  to  them  b}^  will." 

"You  understand,  mademoiselle,"  re- 
sumed Goudureau,  "  that  the  Government 
is  naturally  very  anxious  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  this  illeg-al  sum  of  money,  which 
must  be  a  very  considerable  amount. 
Trompe  la  Mort  possesses  a  sum  of  g-reat 
value,  for  he  not  only  conceals  the  money 
which  his  comrades  possess,  but  that 
which  is  provided  by  the  society  of  ten 
thousand — " 

"  Ten  thousand  thieves  ?  "  cried  Poiret 
in  a  fright. 

"No,"  replied  the  man.  "  The  society 
of  ten  thousand  is  an  association  of  hig-h- 
toned  thieves,  of  people  who  only  do  a 
larg-e  business,  and  who  would  not  risk 
their  necks  in  any  affair  which  did  not 
bring-  them  at  least  ten  thousand  francs. 
They  know  all  the  points  of  the  law,  and 
never  risk  anything*  which  mig-ht  lead  to 
their  death-warrant.  Collin  is  their  con- 
fidential man,  their  counselor.  By  the 
aid  of  his  immense  resources  he  has  been 
able  to  create  a  sort  of  police  about  him, 
and  to  establish  extended  relations  which 
envelop  him  in  an  impenetrable  mystery. 
Although  we  have  surrounded  him  with 
spies  for  more  than  a  j^ear,  we  have  never 
yet  been  able  to  get  certain  evidence 
ag-ainst  him.  His  monej'^  and  his  talents 
serve  as  a  constant  foundation  for  vice 
and  crime,  and  as  a  maintenance  for  an 
army  of  rogues  who  are  perpfetuall}'  at 
war  with  society.  To  seize  Trompe  la 
Mort  and  to  separate  him  from  his  treas- 
ure would  be  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the 
evil.  And  therefore  this  project  has  be- 
come a  state  affair,  and  it  will  be  an 
honor  to  aid  it.  You  yourself,  monsieur, 
might  be  employed  once  more  by  the  ad- 
ministration, and  even  become  secretary 
to  a  police  commissioner ;  which  would 
not  i)revent  you  from  drawing  your  pen- 
sion just  the  same  " 


"But,"  asked  Mademoiselle  Michon- 
neau,  "  why  does  not  Trompe  la  Mort 
run  away  with  all  that  money?  " 

"Oh!"  replied  the  agent,  "wherever 
he  went  he  would  be  followed  by  a  man 
charged  to  kill  him,  if  he  stole  the  pris- 
oners' mono}'.  And  then,  a  chest  of 
mone}'^  cannot  be  carried  away  as  easily 
as  one  could  carry  off  a  young  lady.  Be- 
sides, Collin  is  incapable  of  such  a  thing ; 
he  would  deem  himself  dishonored." 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Poiret,  "you  are  per- 
fectly right;  he  would  be  dishonored." 

'■  All  this  does  not  tell  us  yv\\y  you  do 
not  come  and  take  him,  if  you  want 
him,"  observed  Mademoiselle  Michonneau, 
sharply. 

"Ah  !  well,  mademoiselle, to  tlmt  ques- 
tion I  answer —  But  first,"  he  said,  whis- 
pering in  her  ear,  "if  3'ou  don't  keep  this 
gentleman  from  interrupting  me,  we  shall 
never  have  done.  The  old  gentleman 
ought  to  be  \&vy  rich  in  order  to  make 
any  one  willing-  to  listen  to  him.  Trompe 
la  Mort,"  he  added,  "  in  coming  here  has 
taken  on  the  likeness  of  an  honest  man  ; 
he  has  behaved  himself  like  a  good  citizen 
of  Paris,  and  has  established  himself  in  a 
respectable  boarding-house  ;  he  is  cun- 
ning, you  see,  and  we  cannot  very  well 
take  him  without  proof.  And  then  Mon- 
sieur Vautrin  is  a  man  who  carries  on  a 
large  business." 

"That's  a  fact,"  said  Poiret  to  himself. 

"  The  minister,"  continued  the  agent, 
"if  he  were  to  arrest  a  true  Vautrin, 
could  not  well  reinstate  himself  in  public 
opinion.  He  has  many  enemies,  and  if 
he  should  make  a  mistake  in  this  thing, 
there  are  plenty  of  people  Avho  would  be 
onlj'^  too  ready  to  profit  by  his  blunder, 
and  to  turn  him  out  of  his  place.  And  so 
the  man  nmst  be  identified." 

"  But  I  don't  see,"  remarked  Mademoi- 
selle Michonneau,  "of  what  use  I  could 
be.  How  could  I  identify  him,  even  sup- 
posing that  I  consented  to  undertake  it 
for  two  thousand  francs  ?  " 

"There  is  nothing  easier,"  returned 
the  agent.  "I  will  give  you  a  flask  con- 
taining a  dose  of  liquor  which  will  produce 
an  entirely  harmless  effect,  but  one  that 
I  will  have   the  appearance  of    apoplexy. 
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This  drug  works  equally  well  in  wine  or 
in  coffee.  You  will  immediately  carry 
your  patient  to  a  bed,  and  you  will  un- 
dress him  to  see  whether  he  is  yet  living". 
As  soon  as  you  can  contrive  to  be  alone 
with  him,  g-ive  him  a  smart  slap  upon  the 
shoulder,  and  you  will  see  the  tell-tale 
letters  reappear," 

"^That  is  perfectly  easy,"  said  Poiret. 

''Come,  will  you  do  it  ?"  asked  Gou- 
dureau  of  the  ancient  female  beside  him. 

"But,  my  dear  sir,"  said  she;  "sup- 
pose there  are  no  letters  there  ;  shall  I 
g-et  my  two  thousand  francs  in  that 
case  ? ' ' 

'•'No,"  he  replied. 

"  What  would  be  the  reward,  then  ?  " 

"Five  hundred  francs." 

"Oh  !"  she  said,  "The  idea  of  doing- 
so  much  for  so  little  !  The  evil  ag-ainst 
my  conscience  would  be  just  the  same, 
and  I  must  take  care  of  my  conscience, 
monsieur," 

"  I  assure  you,"  remarked  Poiret,  "that 
mademoiselle  has  a  g-reat  deal  of  con- 
science, althoug-h  she  is  a  very  amiable 
and  well-meaning  person," 

"  Well,"  said  Mademoiselle  Michonneau 
at  last,  "g-ive  me  tliree  thousand  francs 
if  he  is  Trompe  la  Mort,  and  nothing-  at 
all  if  he  proves  to  be  only  a  g-ood  citizen." 

"I'll  do  it,"  said  Goudureau,  "but  on 
condition  that  the  business  may  be  done 
to-morrow." 

"  Not  yet,  my  dear  sir,"  she  said  en- 
treatingly.  "  I  must  g-o  to  confession 
first." 

"Artful  woman  !  "  said  the  agent,  ris- 
ing- to  go.  "Adieu,  then,  until  to-mor- 
row. And  if  you  should  want  to  speak 
to  me,  come  to  the  little  Rue  Sainte  Anne, 
at  the  end  of  the  court  of  the  Sainte  Cha- 
pelle.  There  is  only  one  door  under  the 
arch.     Ask  for  Monsieur  Goudureau." 

Just  then  Blanch  on,  who  was  on  his  way 
home  from  his  lecture,  caught  the  rather 
original  name  of  Trompe  la  Mort,  and 
heard  the  adieu  of  the  celebrated  chief  of 
the  safety  police. 

'  •'  Why  did  you  not  close  with  his  of- 
fer ?  "  demanded  Poiret.  "  It  would  have 
given  3^ou  three  hundred  francs  of  an- 
nuity." 


"Why?"  she  repeated.  "Because  I 
want  to  think  about  it.  Suppose  Mon- 
sieur Vautrin  were  really  this  Trompe  la 
Mort,  perhaps  I  could  strike  a  bargain 
with  him  to  still  greater  advantage.  But 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  to  ask  money  of- 
him  would  be  to  give  him  warning,  and 
he  might  run  off,  money  and  all,  and  that 
would  be  too  abominable  !  " 

"Yes,"  said  Poiret.  "In  that  case, 
you  would  lose  everything." 

"Besides,"  thought  Mademoiselle  Mich- 
onneau, "  I  can't  bear  the  man.  He  is 
always  saying  disagreeable  things  to 
me." 

"  But,"  resumed  Poiret,  "  you  ought  not 
to  hesitate.  As  this  gentleman  said,  it 
is  an  act  of  obedience  to  the  laws  to  rid 
society  of  a  criminal,  no  matter  how  vir- 
tuous he  may  be.  '  Who  has  drunk,  will 
drink  again.'  Suppose  he  were  to  take  it 
into  his  head  to  assassinate  us  all  ?  We 
should  really  be  guilty  of  those  assassina- 
tions, to  say  nothing  of  the  probability  of 
our  being  the  first  victims." 

Mademoiselle  Michonneau's  preoccupa- 
tion prevented  her  from  paying  any  at- 
tention to  the  sentences  which  trickled 
one  by  one  from  Poiret's  mouth,  like 
drops  of  water  from  a  leaky  fountain. 

When  once  the  old  man  began  on  a 
monologue,  unless  he  was  stopped  by 
Mademoiselle  Michonneau,  he  kept  on  in- 
terminably, like  wound-up  machinery. 
After  having  begun  upon  a  particu- 
lar subject,  he  was  as  likel3^  as  not  to 
wander  off  to  something  entirely  foreign 
to  his  original  theme  ;  and  by  the  time 
they  had  arrived  at  the  Maison  Vauquer, 
he  was  involved  in  a  complicated  descrip- 
tion of  the  trial  of  Monsieur  Ragoulleau 
and  of  Madame  Morin,  in  which  he  had 
appeared  as  a  witness. 

Upon  entering  the  house,  his  companion 
saw  Eugene  de  Rastignac  engaged  in  in- 
timate conversation  with  Mademoiselle 
Taillefer;  a  conversation  which  was  evi- 
dently of  such  absorbing  interest  that  the 
young  couple  paid  no  attention  to  the 
two  old  friends  as  they  passed  through 
the  dining-room. 

"That  is  a  settled  thing,"  said  Made- 
moiselle Michonneau  to  Poiret.     "They 
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have  been  making-  eyes  at  each  other  for 
a  week  or  more." 

''Yes/'  he  replied.  "  And  so  she  was 
condemned." 

"Who?" 

"  Madame  Morin." 

'•  I  am  talking-  of  Mademoiselle  Vic- 
torine,"  said  Mademoiselle  Michonneau. 
"What  has  Madame  Morin  to  do  with 
it?" 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  Mademoi- 
selle Victorine  !  "  asked  Poiret. 

"The  matter  with  her,"  returned  his 
companion,  "  is,  that  she  has  fallen  in  love 
with  Monsieur  Eug-ene  de  Rastig-nac,  and 
is  g-oing-  forward  to  her  fate  without  know- 
ing where  it  will  lead  her,  poor  thing  !  " 


XV. 


Eugene  de  Rastignac  was  in  a  pitiable 
state  of  mind  ;  he  seemed,  in  spite  of  him- 
self, to  be  yielding  to  Vautrin,  who  had 
grown,  by  reason  of  his  strong  will,  to 
possess  a  strang-e,  inexplicable  powder  over 
him,  the  extent  of  which  he  could  not 
fathom. 

During-  the  last  hour  he  had  plunged 
deeper  into  the  morass  by  exchang-ing 
words  and  promises  with  Victorine  which 
caused  the  girl  to  feel  herself  in  the  seventh 
heaven  of  delight,  and  which  made  the 
dingy  old  dining-room  seem  like  a  veri- 
table paradise  to  her.  Eug-ene  dared  not 
think  whither  he  was  being-  led  ;  he  loathed 
Vautrin 's  vile  schemes,  and  j^et  longed  for 
the  results  which  they  promised  ;  and  his 
struggles  with  conscience  put  him  to  the 
keenest  torture. 

While  he  was  yet  talking-  with  Victorine, 
Vautrin  entered  the  room,  and  catching 
sight  of  the  young  couple  whom  his  dia- 
bolical genius  had  broug-ht  together,  he 
sung,  in  his  loud,  mocking  tones  : 

"  My  Fanehette  is  charming 
In  her  simplicity." 

Victorine,  at  his  entrance,  escaped  to 
her  own  room,  happier  than  she  had  ever 
dreamed  of  being.  She  loved,  and  Ras- 
ti^ac's  words  and  manner  told/her  that 


her  love  was  returned.  A  pressure  of  the 
hands,  the  lig-ht  touch  of  his  hair  against 
her  cheek,  a  word  spoken  so  close  to  her 
ear  that  she  felt  the  warmth  of  his  lips, 
a  trembling  arm  passed  around  her  waist, 
a  kiss  dropped  lightly  upon  her  neck, 
made  lier  happy  with  a  joy  that  knew 
no  bounds,  and  which  was  heightened 
yet  further  by  the  knowledge  that  at 
an\'  moment  they  might  be  interrupted 
by  the  entrance  of  the  fat  cook,  a  knowl- 
edg-e  which  onl}^  lent  one  delight  the  more 
to  the  charming-  romance  of  the  occasion. 

"  The  business  is  settled,"  said  Vautrin 
to  Eugene,  when  they  were  left  alone. 
"  Our  two  friends  have  quarreled.  It  all 
occurred  with  perfect  propriety ;  it  was 
about  a  difference  of  opinion,  and  our 
young-  man  insulted  my  friend.  It  is  to 
be  to-mor]*ow,  in  the  redoubt  of  Clignan- 
court,  and  at  half  past  eig-ht  o'clock, 
while  Mademoiselle  Taillefer  is  eating  her 
bread  and  butter,  and  tranquilly  drinking 
her  coffee,  slie  will  be  inheriting-  the  love 
and  the  fortune  of  her  papa.  Does  it  not 
seem  droll  ?  Young-  Taillefer  is  very  skill- 
ful with  his  sword,  and  perfectlj^  confident 
of  success ;  but  he  will  be  overcome  by  a 
peculiar  upward  stroke  which  I  have 
taught  my  friend,  and  which  I  must 
teach  you  some  time ;  it  is  wonderfully 
useful." 

Eugene  listened  as  if  dazed,  and  was 
unable  to  utter  a  syllable  in  repl3^  Just 
then  Pere  Goriot,  Bianchon,  and  several 
others  came  into  the  room. 

"That  is  as  I  like  to  see  you,"  said 
Vautrin,  in  a  tone  of  satisfaction.  "  You 
have  come  to  your  senses  at  last,  and 
know  what  you  are  about.  Oh  !  you  will 
yet  be  at  the  top  of  the  heap ;  3'ou  are 
strong  and  upright,  and  yoxx  have  my 
sincere  esteem." 

He  attempted  to  take  the  young  man's 
hand,  but  Rastignac  drew  it  quickly 
away,  and  sunk,  pale  and  trembling, 
into   a  chair. 

It  seemed  as  if  a  sea  of  blood  rolled  be- 
fore him. 

"  Ah  !  we  still  have  some  little  qualms 
of  conscience  ! "  said  Vautrin,  in  a  low 
voice.  "Papa  Taillefer  has  three  mil- 
lions ;  I  have  been  inquiring  about  his 
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fortune.  The  marriag-e  dowry  will  make 
you  white  and  clean  in  your  own  eyes." 

Rastignac  no  longer  hesitated  ;  he  re- 
solved to  g'O  that  evening,  and  warn  the 
Taillefers,  father  and  son.  While  he  was 
deep  in  meditation,  after  Vautrin  had 
left  him,  Pere  Goriot  approached  him 
and  said  in  his  ear: 

"You  look  sad,  my  son.  I  have  some- 
thing- wiiich  will  make  you  happy.  Come  ! ' ' 
and  the  old  man  lighted  his  candle  at  one 
of  the  lamps,  and  left  the  room,  followed 
by  Eug-ene,  whose  curiosity  was  aroused. 

*''  Let  us  come  into  3^our  room,"  said 
Pere  Goriot,  producing  the  key  which  he 
had  obtained  from  Sylvia. 

"  You  thought  this  morning  that  she 
did  not  love  you,  did  you  not?  "  he  con- 
tinued, chucklini^.  "  She  sent  jovl  away 
fi'om  her,  and  you  went,  ang'ty  and  de- 
spairing. Foolish  boy  !  She  was  expect- 
ing* me.  Do  you  understand  now  ?  We 
had  to  go  together  to  finish  arranging"  a 
little  bijou  of  an  apartment  which  we 
have  been  getting-  ready  for  you,  and  in 
which  you  will  take  up  your  abode,  three 
days  hence.  Do  not  betray  me,  will  3'ou  ? 
She  wants  to  surprise  you,  but  I  don't  be- 
lieve in  keeping-  the  secret  from  you  any 
longer.  You  Avill  be  in  the  Rue  d'Artois, 
two  steps  from  the  Rue  Saint  Lazare  ;  and 
3^ou  will  be  lodged  like  a  prince.  We 
have  had  furniture  put  into  it,  fit  for  a 
bridegroom.  We  have  been  xery  busy 
during  this  last  month,  without  letting- 
you  know  anything-  about  it.  My  lawyer 
has  taken  up  her  case,  and  my  daughter 
will  have,  after  this,  her  thirty-six  thou- 
sand francs  a  year,  the  interest  of  her 
dowry,  and  I  shall  insist  upon  having* 
her  eig-ht  hundred  thousand  francs  put 
into  some  good  safe  investment," 

Eug-ene  answered  nothing-,  but  walked, 
with  folded  arms,  up  and  down  the  little 
littered-up  room.  Pet-e  Goriot  seized  the 
opportunity,  when  the  student's  back  was 
turned,  to  place  upon  the  chimney-piece  a 
red  morocco  box,  on  which  were  imprinted 
in  gold  the  arms  of  Rastignac. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  said  the  poor  old  man, 
''  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  these 
preparations  ;  but,  you  see,  I  have  a  self- 
ish reason  for  wanting  3'ou    to  chang-e 


your  quarters.  You  will  not  refuse  me, 
will  you,  if  I  ask  a  favor  of  you  ?  " 

'' What  do  you  want  ?  " 

''  Above  your  apartment,  on  the  fifth 
floor,  there  is  a  little  room  which  goes 
with  it ;  I  can  live  there,  can  I  not  ?  I  am 
an  old  man,  and  here  I  am  too  far  from 
my  daughters.  I  will  not  disturb  j^ou ; 
onl}^  I  shall  be  there,  where  you  can  talk 
to  me  of  her  every  evening-.  You  will  not 
mind  that,  will  you  ?  When  you  come  in 
at  night,  if  I  am  in  bed,  I  can  hear  3^ou, 
and  I  will  say  to  myself  :  '  He  has  just 
seen  my  little  Delphine.  He  took  her  to 
the  ball,  and  she  has  been  happy  with 
him.'  If  I  should  be  ill,  it  would  be  such 
a  comfort  to  me  to  listen  to  you  as  you 
went  back  and  forth.  I  should  only  be 
a  stejD  from  the  Champs  Elysees,  where 
they  g-o  every  day,  and  I  could  always 
see  them,  whereas  now  I  often  g-et  there 
too  late.  And  then,  perhaps  she  will  come 
to  see  you  sometimes,  and  I  can  look  at 
her  in  her  pretty  morning-  freshness. 

•'  During- the  last  month  she  has  seemed 
just  as  she  used  to  when  she  w^as  a  young, 
lig-ht-hearted  g-irl ;  and  she  owes  her  hap- 
piness to  you.  Oh,  I  would  do  anything- 
in  the  world  for  you  !  Just  now,  when 
we  were  returning,  she  said  to  me : 
'  Papa,  I  am  so  happy  !  '  When  they 
call  me  '  Mon  pere, '  ceremoniously,  I  feel 
as  if  the}^  froze  me  ;  but  when  thej'-  say 
'  papa,'  they  seem  to  be  once  more  mj^ 
own  little  g-irls,  and  I  forg-et  that  they 
belong  to  any  one  else." 

The  g-ood  man  stopped  a  moment  to 
wipe  the  tears  from  his  eyes,  and  then 
continued  : 

"  It  is  such  a  long  time  since  I  have 
heard  that  word,  sucli  a  long-  time  since 
I  have  walked  arm-in-arm  with  her.  For 
ten  years  I  have  not  walked  beside  my 
daughters.  Oh,  it  is  such  a  delight  to 
brush  against  their  dresses,  to  g-uide 
their  steps,  to  feel  them  so  near  me. 
Well,  this  morning-  I  went  everywhere 
with  Delphine.  I  went  into  the  shops 
with  her ;  and  I  brought  her  safe  home 
again  afterward.  Oh,  I  beg-  of  3'^ou  to 
keep  me  near  j^ou.  Some  time  you  will 
want  some  one  to  do  you  a  service,  and 
then    I  shall  be  there,   ready.      If  that 
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great  stupid  Alsatian  would  only  die  !  If 
his  g-out  would  only  have  the  kindness  to 
g-et  into  his  stomach,  my  poor  girl  would 
at  last  be  happy ;  for  you  would  be  my 
son-in-law,  and  her  husband. 

"  She  loves  3-ou  so  much,"  he  continued, 
after  a  pause,  shaking  his  head.  "  While 
we  were  together,  she  was  talking  of  you. 
'  Is  he  not  good  ?  '  she  said ;  '  has  he  not 
a  good  heart?  talk  tome  of  him.'  She 
told  me  volumes ;  she  opened  her  heart 
to  me.  During  this  whole  delicious  morn- 
ing, I  have  been  young  again ;  I  have  felt 
as  light  as  a  feather.  I  told  her  that  you 
had  given  me  that  bill  for  a  thousand 
francs,  and  she  Avas  moved  even  to  tears. 
What  have  3'ou  got  there  on  your  chim- 
nc\--piece  ?  ■ '  the  old  man  continued,  his 
patience  finally  exhausted  by  Rastignac's 
want  of  observation. 

Eugene  started,  and  looked  stupidly  at 
his  companion.  The  thought  of  the  duel, 
which  Vautrin  had  announced  to  take 
place  on  the  morrow,  contrasted  so  violent- 
ly \vith  this  realization  of  his  brightest 
dreams,  that  he  felt  as  if  he  were  in  a  night- 
mare. Turning  toward  the  chimney-piece, 
he  perceived  the  little  square  box,  and 
opened  it  to  fi^nd  within  it  a  paper,  and 
beneath  the  paper  a  Breguet  watch. 
Upon  the  paper  was  written  : 

*'  Think  of  me  overy  hour,  because — 

"Delphine." 

This  last  word  was  doubtless  in  refer- 
ence to  something  which  had  passed  be- 
tween them.  Eugene  was  much  affected 
b}-  the  gift.  His  arms  were  engraved  on 
the  gold  case.  The  watch,  so  long  de- 
sired, the  chain,  the  key,  the  style  of  it, 
were  all  exactly  to  his  taste. 

Pere  Goriot  was  radiant ;  he  had  prom- 
ised to  tell  his  daughter  exactly  how  Eu- 
gene appeared  -when  he  received  the  watch, 
and  he  seemed  no  less  happj'^  over  it  than 
the  young  man.  He  already  loved  Ras- 
tignac,  both  for  his  daughter's  sake  and 
for  his  own. 

"  You  will  go  and  see  her  to-night,  will 
you  not?"  he  said.  "The  stupid  Alsa- 
tian will  not  be  at  home.  Oh  !  I  would 
like  to  kill  that  man  I    It  would  not  be 


homicide  either,  for  he  is  only  a  calf's 
head  on  a  pig's  body.  And  I  may  live 
with  you,  may  I  not  ?  " 

"'Yes,  indeed,  my  good  Pere  Goriot," 
replied  Eugene ;  "'  you  know  very  well 
that  I  love  you." 

"  I  see  that  you  are  not  ashamed  of 
me,"  returned  the  old  man.  "  Let  me 
embrace  you  ;  "  and  he  pressed  the  stu- 
dent to  his  heart.  "  Promise  me  that 
you  will  make  her  happy,"  he  said  ;  "you 
will  go  there  this  evening,  will  you  not  ?" 

"Yes,  indeed;  but  I  must  also  attend 
to  some  business  which  cannot  be  post- 
poned." 

"  Can  I  be  of  any  help  to  you  ?  " 

"Indeed  you  can,"  returned  Eugene. 
"While  I  go  to  Madame  Nucingen's,  I 
wish  you  would  go  to  Monsieur  Taillefer's, 
and  ask  him  to  grant  me  an  hour  this 
evening,  on  business  of  the  very  greatest 
importance." 

"Is  it  true,  young  man?"  said  Pere 
Goriot,  his  countenance  suddenly  chang- 
ing ;  "are  you  paying  court  to  his  daugh- 
ter, as  those  fools  downstairs  say?  If 
you  are,  I  swear  to  you,  you  shall  feel  the 
weight  of  a  Goriot's  vengeance.  Oh  !  but 
it  is  impossible  that  you  can  be  deceiving 
us  !  " 

"  I  tell  you  solemnly  and  truly  that  I 
love  only  one  woman  in  all  the  world," 
replied  the  student.  "  I  knew  it  a  minute 
ago,  if  never  before." 

"Ah!  what  happiness!"  sighed  Pere 
Goriot. 

"But,"  continued  the  student,  "Mon- 
sieur Taillefer's  son  is  going  to  fight  a 
duel  to-morrow,  and  I  have  heard  that  he 
will  be  killed." 

"What  has  that  to  do  with  you?" 
asked  Pere  Goriot. 

' '  He  must  be  warned  not  to  let  his 
son—"  cried  Eugene.  But  he  was  in- 
terrupted by  Vautrin's  voice  outside  the 
door,  singing : 

"  O  Richard,  O  my  king  ! 
The  world  abandons  you." 

"  Gentlemen,"  cried  Christopher,  "the 
soup  is  ready,  and  everybody'  else  is  at 
table." 

"Here!"    called   Vautrin   to  the  ser- 
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vant ;  "  come  and  g-et  a  bottle  of  ray  Bor- 
deaux wine." 

*'  Do  you  think  the  watch  is  pretty  ?  " 
asked  Pere  Goriot.  "  Don't  you  think 
she  had  good  taste  ?  " 

Vautrin,  Pere  Goriot,  and  Eug-ene  went 
down  together,  and  found  themselves,  by 
reason  of  their  dela}',  placed  side  by  side. 
Eugene's  manner  toward  Vautrin  daring 
dinner  was  cold  in  the  extreme,  although 
the  man  had  never  been  more  entertain- 
ing. He  fairly  sparkled  with  wit,  and  was 
the  life  of  the  compan3\  His  assurance 
and  coolness  completely  amazed  Eugene. 

"  Where  have  you  been  to-day?"  asked 
Madame  Vauquer  at  last.  "You  are  as 
nierr3'^  as  a  lark." 

"  I  am  always  merry  when  I  have  done 
a ^ood  stroke  of  business,"  he  replied. 

"Business?"  said  Eug-ene,  question- 
ing-ly. 

"Yes,"  he  returned.  "I  have  done  a 
gfood  stroke  of  business,  and  one  that 
ought  to  bring  me  a  g-ood  commission." 
Then,  perceiving  that  Mademoiselle  Mich- 
onneau  was  looking  at  him  attentively, 
he  said  suddenly"  : 

"Mademoiselle,  is  there  any  feature  in 
my  face  that  displeases  you,  since  you 
stare  so  ?  If  there  is,  you  have  only  to 
mention  it,  and  we  will  have  it  chang'ed 
immediately.  I  would  do  almost  any- 
thing to  make  3'^ou  happy,  you  know. 
Poiret,  jow.  won't  g-et  angry  at  that,  will 
you  ?  "  he  continued,  turning  and  leering 
at  the  old  man, 

"  Upon  m}' word,  you  might  pose  as  the 
clo%vn  in  a  circus,"  said  the  young  painter 
to  Vautrin. 

"I  would  do  it,"  he  returned,  " if  Made- 
moiselle Michonneau  would  pose  as  the 
Venus  of  Pere  la  Chaise." 

"  And  Poiret  ?  "  asked  Bianchon. 

"Oh,  Poiret  might  pose  as  Poiret;  he 
couldn't  very  well  be  anything-  else,"  re- 
turned Vautrin. 

"  Come,  3"ou  are  all  talking-  nonsense," 
observed  Madame  Vauquer  ;  "  and  Mon- 
sieur Vautrin  would  do  much  better  to 
give  us  some  of  that  Bordeaux  wine  of  his 
out  of  the  bottle  which  he  has  by  him 
there.  That  would  make  us  happy,  and 
would  be  good  for  our  stomachs,  besides." 


"Gentlemen,"  said  Vautrin,  "Madame 
la  Presidente  recalls  us  to  order.  Ma- 
dame Couture  and  Mademoiselle  Victo- 
rine  do  not  object  to  our  playful  remarks, 
but  I  beseech  you  to  spare  the  innocence 
of  Pere  Goriot.  I  have  the  honor  of  pro- 
posing- to  you  a  bottle  of  Bordeaux  wine. 
Come,  Chinaman,"  he  said,  looking  at 
Christopher,  who  did  not  move.  "  Here, 
Christopher  !  What  !  don't  you  know 
your  own  name  ?  Chinaman,  bring-  on 
the  liquids  !  " 

"Here  it  is,  sir,"  said  Christopher, 
handing-  the  bottle  to  him. 

After  having-  filled  Eugene's  glass,  and 
that  of  Pere  Goriot,  Vautrin  poured  out  a 
few  drops  for  himself,  which  he  slowly 
tasted  while  his  two  neighbors  were  drink- 
ing- ;  suddenly  he  made  a  wry  face. 

"Bah!"  he  said.  "It  tastes  of  the 
cork.  Christopher,  take  this  one  for  your- 
self and  bring-  us  another.  At  the  right- 
hand  side,  you  know.  There  are  sixteen 
of  us  ;  bring  down  eig-ht  bottles." 

"'  Since  we  are  in  for  it,"  said  the  artist, 
"I  will  pay  for  a  hundred  chestnuts." 

"Oh!  oh!" 

"  Booououh !  " 

"Prrr!" 

The  exclamations  flew  about  the  table 
like  sparks  from  a  wheel. 

"'  Come  now,  Madame  Vauquer  !  "  cried 
Vautrin,  "let  us  have  two  of  champagne." 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  she  exclaimed. 
"  Two  of  champag-ne  ?  Why  not  ask  for 
the  house  at  once  ?  Why,  that  would  cost 
twelve  francs  !  I  never  could  afford  it. 
But  if  Monsieur  Eugene  wishes  to  pay  for 
it,  I  will  offer  some  ratafia." 

"Verj"  well,"  said  Eastignac,  "send 
for  the  champag-ne  ;  I  will  pay  for  it." 

"Sylvia,"  said  Madame  Vauquer, 
"'  bring  the  biscuits  and  the  little  cakes." 

As  the  wme  began  to  circulate,  the 
gayetj'  redoubled;  laughter  and  song- 
resounded,  and  there  arose  a  perfect  up- 
roar of  street  cries  and  animals'  calls  : 
the  noise  was  deafening.  In  the  midst  of 
it  all,  and  leader  of  it  all,  Vautrin  yet 
kept  close  watch  of  Eug-ene  and  Pere 
Goriot,  who  appeared  to  be  already  in- 
toxicated. Leaning  back  in  their  chairs 
and  drinking  httle,  they  both  sat  g-ravely 
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watching-  the  unaccustomed  tumult ;  each 
was  preoccupied  with  thoughts  of  what 
lie  had  to  do  that  evening-,  and  vet  each 
felt  a  strange  torpor  through  every  limb. 
Yautrin,  who  was  watching  them  nar- 
rowl\%  and  marking  every  change  in  their 
countenances,  seized  the  moment  when 
their  eyelids  wavered  and  seemed  about 
to  close,  to  bend  toward  Eug-ene  and  to 
whisper  in  his  ear : 

"  My  dear  boy,  you  are  not  cunning 
enough  to  carry  on  a  war  with  Vautrin, 
and  he  loves  you  too  well  to  permit  3'ou 
to  do  silly  thing-s.  When  I  have  once 
taken  a  resolve,  God  alone  is  strong" 
enough  to  thwart  me.  You  were  g"oing 
to  warn  Papa  Taillefer,  were  3'ou  ?  Do 
you  think  I  would  let  you  snatch  the 
bread  from  your  own  mouth  ?  Not  at 
all  I  If  we  still  have  some  lingering- 
g-rains  of  remorse,  we  will  soon  g-et  over 
it.  And  while  we  are  sleeping,  the 
Colonel  Count  Franchessini  will  open  the 
inheritance  of  Michel  Taillefer  with  the 
I)oint  of  his  sword.  As  her  brother's 
heiress,  Yictorine  will  have  fifteen  thou- 
sand francs  income.  I  have  made  in- 
quiries, and  learned  that  from  her  mo- 
ther's property  she  will  have  more  than 
three  hundred  thousand — " 

Rastig-nac  heard  these  words  without 
being  able  to  reply  to  them  ;  his  tongue 
seemed  glued  to  the  roof  of  liis  mouth, 
and-  he  felt  unconquerably  drowsy;  he 
seemed  to  be  looking  at  the  table  and  the 
people  through  a  luminous  fog.  Tlien, 
when  ever^^body  had  gone  away  except 
Madame  Yauquer,  Madame  Couture,  Yic- 
torine, Yautrin  and  Pere  Goriot,  he  per- 
ceived, as  in  a  dream,  Madame  Yauquer, 
who  was  going  about  the  tables,  empty- 
ing the  contents  of  the  bottles  one  into 
another,  in  order  to  make  full  bottles. 

"Ah!  they  are  young-  and  foolish!" 
said  the  widow.  And  that  was  the  last 
sentence  that  Eugene  heard  or  under- 
stood. 

"■  It  takes  Monsieur  Yautrin  to  make  a 
jolly  time,"  said  Sylvia  ;  ''  there  is  Chris- 
topher out  there,  snoring  like  a  humming- 
top  !  " 

'•'  Adieu,  Madame  Yauquer,"  said  Yau- 
trin.    "I  am  going-  to  the  boulevard  to 


see  Monsieur  Marty  in  '  Le  Mont  Sau- 
vage, '  a  mag'nificent  piece  taken  from  the 
'  Solitaire.'  If  you  would  like  to  g-o  I  will 
take  you,  and  these  ladies  also." 

'•  I  thank  you,"  said  Madame  Couture, 
but  with  a  g-esture  of  refusal. 

"  What  !  "  cried  Madame  Yauquer, 
"you  decline  to  see  a  play  taken  from 
the  'Solitaire,'  one  of  Chateaubriand's 
works,  over  which  we  wept  onl}^  this  very 
last  summer ;  a  perfectly  moral  story, 
which  cannot  but  have  the  effect  of  in- 
structing- mademoiselle  ?  " 

''We  are  forbidden  to  go  to  the  the- 
ater," said  Yictorine. 

"  Hallo  !  the}^  are  done  for  !  "  said  Yau- 
trin, touching  Pere  Goriot  and  Eugene 
facetiously.  And  as  he  placed  the  young- 
student's  head  back  against  the  chair, 
where  he  could  sleep  comfortably,  he 
pressed  an  ardent  kiss  upon  the  forehead, 
sing-ing- : 

"  Sleep,  my  well-beloved  1 
I  will  watch  o'er  you  ever." 

"I  am  afraid  he  is  ill,"  said  Yictorine. 

"  Then  stay  and  take  care  of  him,"  re- 
turned Yautrin  ;  and  leaning-  over  her  he 
whispered,  "  It  is  no  more  than  your  duty. 
This  young-  man  adores  3'ou,  and  you  will 
yet  be  his  little  wife,  mark  my  words  1  " 
Then  he  added  aloud:  "They  were  be- 
loved by  everybody,  and  led  a  long-  and 
happy  life !  that  is  the  way  all  love- 
stories  end.  Come!"  he  said  suddenly, 
turning-  toward  Madame  Yauquer,  and 
putting-  his  arm  around  her  waist,  "go 
and  put  on  your  finery,  and  I  will  fetch 
a  hackney-couch ;  "  and  he  went  out 
singing. 

"Upon  my  word  !  "  said  Madame  Yau- 
quer, "that  man  makes  things  lively 
around  a  house.  Just  look  at  Pere  Go- 
riot !  "  she  added,  "  what  a  shameful 
state  for  a  man  of  his  years  to  g'et  into. 
Sylvia,  take  him  up  to  his  room." 

Sylvia  came,  got  hold  of  him  under  his 
arms,  and  by  dint  of  pushing-  and  hauling- 
got  him  up  to  his  own  room  and  tossed 
him  upon  the  bed  like  a  parcel. 

"Poor  young  man,"  said  Madame  Cou- 
ture, brushing  a  stray  lock  of  Eugene's 
hair  out  of  his  eyes,  "  he  is  like  a  young 
girl :  he  does  not  know  what  excess  is." 
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"All!  I  can  well  say,"  observed  Ma- 
dame Vauquer,  "that  althoug-h  in  the 
thirty-one  ^-ears  during-  which  I  have  kept 
this  house  many  young*  men  have  passed 
throug-h  vixj  hands,  as  it  were,  there  has 
never  been  one  as  handsome  and  distin- 
g'uished  -  looking-  as  Monsieur  Eug-ene. 
How  beautiful  he  is  when  he  is  sleeping- ! 
Lay  his  head  on  your  shoulder,  Madame 
Couture.  All !  it  has  fallen  on  Mademoi- 
selle Victorine's  ;  there  is  a  divinity  that 
watches  over  young-  people.  Draw  him  a 
little  further  over ;  his  head  is  hitting- 
ag-ainst  the  back  of  the  chair.  What  a 
pretty  couple  they  make  ! '"' 

"Hold  3'our  tong-ue,"  cried  Madame 
Couture.  "'  You  should  not  say  such 
thing's." 

"Oh,  he  can't  hear  me,"  returned  the 
landlad3\  '*  Come,  Sylvia,  come  and  help 
me  dress.  I  am  g'oing-  to  put  on  va.y  new 
bodice." 

"Your  new  bodice  rig-ht  after  dinner  !" 
cried  Sylvia,  in  a  tone  of  horror.  "  Very 
well  !  then  you  will  have  to  get  some  one 
else  to  lace  it  up  for  you.  I  will  not  be 
responsible  for  your  murder.  It  is  as 
much  as  your  life  is  worth." 

"  Nonsense  !  I  want  to  honor  Monsieur 
Vautrin." 

"  I  suppose,  then,  you  are  very  fond  of 
3"0ur  heirs  ?  " 

"  Come,  Sylvia,  no  more  words,"  said 
the  widow,  leaving-  the  room. 

"At  her  age  !  "  grumbled  the  fat  cook, 
as  she  followed  her  mistress. 


XVI. 


Madame  Couture  and  her  protegee, 
on  whose  shoulder  Eugene's  head  was 
resting,  remained  alone  in  the  dining-- 
room,  Christopher's  snores  resounded 
through  the  house,  and  contrasted  forci- 
bh^  with  the  peaceful  slumbers  of  Eugene, 
who  was  sleeping  as  quietly  as  a  child. 
Victorine,  proud  and  happy,  sat  and 
watched  over  him  with  a  loving  tender- 
ness which  made  Madame  Couture  sigh 
and  murmur:  "Poor,  dear  child,"  and 
she  looked  at  her. 

Balzac — 7 


"He  did  not  drink  more  than  two 
glasses  in  all,  mamma,"  said  the  girl, 
passing  her  fingers  through  Eugene's 
luxuriant  hair. 

"  That  is  all  the  more  to  his  credit,  my 
dear,"  replied  the  other,  "for  if  he  had 
been  a  reg-ular  debauchee,  two  glasses 
would  have  had  no  effect  upon  him ;  his 
present  condition  therefore  is  really  a 
proof  of  his  good  character." 

At  this  moment  a  carriage  stopped  be- 
fore the  house. 

"  Mamma,"  said  A-'ictorine  liastil}', 
"  there  is  Monsieur  Vautrin,  and  I  do 
not  want  him  to  see  me  sitting  like  this. 
He  would  be  sure  to  say  something  dis- 
agreeable. He  has  a  wa}'  of  sa^ang 
things  that  are  not  nice  for  a  girl  to  hear. 
Please  raise  Monsieur  Eugene  from  my 
shoulder." 

"Nonsense,"  said  Madame  Couture; 
"  you  are  much  mistaken  ;  Monsieur  Vau- 
trin is  a  very  good  man.  A  little  brusk, 
perhaps,  after  the  style  of  the  late  Mon- 
sieur Couture,  but  very  good-hearted." 

Just  then  Vautrin  softly  entered  the 
room,  and  saw  the  tableau  before  him, 
lighted  up  by  the  caressing  rays  of  the 
lamp. 

"'  Well !  "  he  said,  crossing  his  arms. 
"'  Tills  is  a  picture  that  would  have  in- 
spired the  author  of  '  Paul  and  Virginia, ' 
himself.  How  beautiful  is  youth,  Ma- 
dame Couture.  Poor  boy,  sleep  on,"  he 
added,  looking  at  Eugene.  "  Fortune 
sometimes  comes  to  us  Avliile  we  sleep. 
Madame,"  he  continued,  addressing  the 
widow,  "  the  thing  that  most  attaches 
me  to  this  young  man  is  to  know  that 
the  beauty  of  his  soul  harmonizes  with 
that  of  his  face.  He  is  well  worthy  of 
being  loved.  If  I  were  a  woman,  I  would 
die  for  him — or  better  still,  I  would  live 
for  him. 

"As  I  sit  here  admiring  them,  ma- 
dame,"  he  continued,  leaning  over  the 
widow  and  speaking  in  a  low  voice,  "I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  they  were 
made  for  one  another.  Providence  has 
ways  of  its  own ;  and  I  cannot  believe 
that  these  two  will  ever  be  separated. 
Let  me  see,"  he  added,  to  the  young 
girl,   "  I   am  quite   a  fortune-teller,  and 
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it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  noticed 
lines  of  prosperitj^  on  your  palm.  Let 
me  take  your  hand,  if  you  please.  Don't 
be  afraid.  Ah  !  what  do  I  see  ?  Upon 
the  word  of  an  honest  man,  you  will  be- 
fore long-  be  one  of  the  richest  heiresses 
in  Paris,  You  will  heap  favors  upon  the 
one  whom  3'ou  love.  Your  father  will 
summon  you  to  his  home,  and  jom  Avill 
marry  a  young,  beautiful,  titled  man, 
who  adores  you." 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  hea^'y  steps 
of  the  coquettish  widow  as  she  descended 
the  stairs  and  entered  the  room. 

"Here  is  our  dear  Madame  Vauquer," 
he  said,  "as  beautiful  as  a  star  and  laced 
within  an  inch  of  her  life.  Are  you  not 
a  wee  bit  stifled?  "  he  continued,  laying- 
his  hand  upon  her  waist.  "  I  doubt  if 
you  could  laugh  with  any  safety ;  but 
if  there  should  be  an  explosion  I  will 
pick  up  the  pieces  with  the  devotion  of 
an  antiquary. 

"Adieu,  my  children,"  he  continued, 
turning-  to  Victorine  and  Eugene,  and 
laying-  his  broad  hands  upon  their  heads. 
"  May  Heaven  bless  you  !  The  good 
wishes  of  an  honest  man,  mademoiselle, 
are  not  to  be  despised,  for  they  often 
bring  happiness." 

"  Adieu,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Madame 
Vauquer  to  the  widow.  "  Do  you  sup- 
pose," she  added  in  a  low  voice,  "that 
Monsieur  Yautrin  really  means  anything- 
serious  by  his  attentions  to  me?  " 

Madame  Couture  shook  her  head  mys- 
teriously at  this,  but  made  no  reply. 

"Ah!  dear  mamma,"  sighed  Victo- 
rine, looking  at  her  hands  when  the  two 
women  were  once  more  alone,  "if  Mon- 
sieur Vautrin  should  be  rig-lit !  " 

"  There  is  only  one  thing  that  could 
bring  it  about,"  replied  the  lady,  "and 
that  is,  if  your  monster  of  a  brother 
should  tumble  from  his  horse." 

"  Oh,  mamma  !  " 

"Perhaps  it  is  a  sin  to  wish  evil  even 
to  one's  enemy,"  continued  the  widow. 
"  Ah,  well,  I  will  do  penance  for  it.  But 
really,  I  should  enjoy  placing  flowers 
upon  his  g-rave,  the  false-hearted,  un- 
natural monster  !  " 

"But  I  should  not  wish  to  gain  happi- 


ness throug-h  any  one's  death,"  said  Vic- 
torine. "  Rather  than  do  that,  I  should 
prefer  to  remain  as  I  am  all  the  days 
of  my  life." 

"  Ah,  well !  "  sighed  Madame  Couture, 
"who  knows  by  what  mysterious  paths 
it  will  please  Providence  to  conduct  us  ?  " 

With  Sylvia's  aid  the  two  women 
finally  succeeded  in  carrying  Eugene  to 
his  room  and  laying-  him  upon  his  bed. 
When  Madame  Couture 's  back  was 
turned,  Victorine  pressed  an  ardent  kiss 
upon  Eugene's  forehead,  cast  a  hasty 
g-lance  around  his  room,  and  then  ran 
away  to  think  over  the  events  of  the 
day,  and  finally  to  fall  asleep,  the  hap- 
piest creature  in  all  Paris. 

The  festival  over  which  Vautrin  had 
presided,  and  during-  which  he  had  found 
the  opportunity  to  administer  the  drugg-ed 
wine  to  Eug-ene  and  Pere  Goriot,  was  in 
reality  the  cause  of  his  own  ruin.  Bian- 
chon,  half  tipsy,  forg-ot  to  question  Made- 
moiselle Michonneau  about  Trompe  la 
Mort.  If  he  had  only  pronounced  this 
name,  he  would  have  awakened  the  sus- 
picions of  Vautrin  ;  or,  to  g-ive  him  his 
real  name,  of  Jacques  Collin,  one  of  the 
celebrities  of  the  convict  prison.  And 
then  again,  the  sobriquet  of  "Venus  of 
the  Pere  la  Chaise,"  which  he  had  be- 
stowed upon  Mademoiselle  Michonneau, 
was  the  last  straw  in  the  balance,  which 
b}^  arousing-  that  worthy  lady's  indigna- 
tion caused  her  to  decide  to  give  up  the 
convict,  instead  of  trjnng-  to  make  terms 
with  him  by  warning-  him  of  his  dang-er. 
Accordingly,  after  dinner,  she  and  Poiret 
went  to  the  little  Rue  Sainte  Anne,  in 
search  of  the  chief  of  police,  whom  thej' 
still  supposed  to  be  merely  an  employe 
named  Goudureau. 

He  received  them  gracioush^,  and  they 
had  an  interview  in  wliich  they  arrang-ed 
every  detail.  When  Mademoiselle  Michon- 
neau asked  for  the  potion  by  the  aid  of 
which  she  was  to  verify  the  mark  upon 
the  man's  shoulder,  he  went  with  such 
evident  satisfaction  to  seek  the  vial  from 
a  drawer,  that  the  lady  shrewdly  sus- 
pected that  the  affair  involved  something 
more  than  the  capture  of  a  mere  convict. 
And  by  cudgeling-  her  brains,  she  arrived 
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at  the  conclusion  that  the  police,  guided 
b3'  the  revelations  of  some  prison-traitor, 
hoped  to  carry  through  the  business  in 
time  to  lay  their  hands  upon  a  consider- 
able amount  of  treasure.  But  when  she 
mentioned  her  convictions  to  the  si}"  Gou- 
dureau,  he  only  smiled,  and  tried  to  divert 
her  mind  from  its  suspicions. 

''  You  are  mistaken,"  he  said.  "  Collin 
is  the  most  dangerous  fellow  that  ever 
arrayed  himself  upon  the  side  of  thieves 
and  felons.  That  is  all.  The  knaves  all 
know  him  Avell.  He  is  their  flag,  their 
prop,  their  Bonaparte  ;  and  they  every 
one  love  him.  "We  never  should  be  able 
to  take  him  without  your  help. 

''  The  best  way  to  treat  such  fellows,'' 
he  continued,  ''  is  to  kill  them  if  they 
make  the  least  resistance  when  they  are 
arrested.  In  that  way  society  gets  rid  of 
the  expenses  of  the  law,  of  guards,  nourish- 
ment, etc.;  there  are  a  hundred  ways  of 
spending  at  the  trial  more  money  than 
you  will  receive  from  us.  By  giving- 
T)'ompe  la  Mort  a  good  bayonet-thrust, 
we  could  economize  both  time  and  money, 
to  say  nothing  of  trouble.  According  to 
my  ideas,  that  is  the  proper  way  to  carrj^ 
on  the  work  of  the  police ;  and  true  phi- 
lanthropists contend  that  this  is  the  only 
sure  waj^  to  prevent  crimes." 

'^It  is  really  serving"  one's  countr^^" 
said  Poiret. 

"  You  are  talking  quite  sensibly  this 
evening,"  returned  the  chief.  "  Yes,  we 
should  really  be  serving  our  countr3\ 
Well,  mademoiselle,  I  shall  have  the 
honor  of  bidding  you  good-evening.  I 
will  be  with  my  men  in  the  Jardin  du  Roi 
to-morrow.  Sir,  at  your  service  !  If  you 
ever  have  anj^thing  stolen  from  you,  just 
call  upon  me,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  do 
my  best  for  you." 

"  Well  !  "  said  Poiret  to  his  companion, 
when  they  were  once  more  alone,  "  some 
people  are  scared  out  of  their  senses  by 
the  very  word  police,  but  this  gentleman 
is  really  very  amiable  and  agreeable  ;  and 
what  he  wants  you  to  do  is  perfectly 
simple." 

The  following  da}^  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  Maison 
Vauquer,  and  furnished  its  landlady  with 


subject  matter  for  conversation  for  the 
rest  of  her  life.  Until  then,  the  most 
startling  event  in  the  histor\'  of  the  place 
had  been  the  meteoric  apparition  of  the 
false  Comtesse  de  I'Ambermesnil.  But 
even  that  jjaled  and  faded  away  before 
the  excitements  and  wonders  of  the  pres- 
ent time. 

In  the  first  place,  Goriot  and  Eugene  de 
Rastignac  slept  until  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Madame  Vauquer,  who  had 
been  at  the  theater  until  midnight  of  the 
previous  evening,  did  not  leave  her  bed 
until  half  past  ten.  The  lengthened  slum- 
ber of  Christopher,  who  had  finished  the 
wine  in  the  bottle  given  him  by  Vautrin, 
caused  all  the  work  of  the  house  to  be  de- 
layed. Poiret  and  Mademoiselle  Michon- 
neau  were  always  only  too  glad  when 
breakfast  was  late  ;  and  as  for  Yictorine 
and  Madame  Couture,  tliey  slept  the  whole 
morning.  Yautrin  went  out  before  eight 
o'clock,  and  did  not  return  until  breakfast 
was  on  the  table.  Therefore  nobody  ob- 
jected, although  it  was  nearly  quarter 
past  eleven  before  Christopher  and  Syl- 
via knocked  at  the  various  doors  with  the 
announcement  that  breakfast  was  ready. 
Mademoiselle  Michonneau  seized  the  op- 
portunity, while  the  dining-room  was 
empty,  to  come  down  before  the  others, 
and  pour  the  liquid  into  the  silver  cup  be- 
longing to  Yautrin,  as  it  stood  among  all 
the  others,  with  the  cream  for  his  coffee 
in  it.  The  worth}^  lady  had  counted  upon 
this  custom  of  the  house  in  la3-ing  her 
plans. 

It  took  some  time  for  the  seven  boarders 
to  assemble  ;  and  when  Eugene,  stretch- 
ing and  yawning,  appeared  last  of  all,  he 
was  met  by  a  messenger,  who  handed  him 
a  letter  from  Madame  de  Nucingen,  which 
read  as  follows  : 

"  I  am  a  little  hurt  and  angry  with 
you,  my  friend,  and  not  without  reason. 
I  waited  for  3^ou  last  night  until  after 
midnight.  The  idea  of  giving  me  such 
torture  !  It  is  very  eas}-  to  see  that  you 
now  love  for  the  first  time.  What  has 
happened  ?  I  am  very  anxious.  I  should 
have  come  to  find  out  for  myself,  if  it  had 
been  a  suitable  thing  for  me  to  do  ;  but  I 
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often  realize  my  misfortune  in  being-  a 
woman,  trammeled,  by  conventionalities. 
Tell  me  why  you  did  not  come,  after  what 
my  father  said  to  you.  I  shall  be  angT}^, 
but  I  will  pardon  you.  Are  you  ill  ?  Why 
do  you  live  so  far  oil?  Send  me  a  word, 
in  pity !  Onlj'  one  word  will  sufiB.ce,  if 
you  are  very  busy ;  say  merely  :  '1  am 
coming-,'  or  'I  am  ill.'  But  if  you  had 
been  ill,  my  father  would  have  come  to 
tell  me.     What  can  have  happened?" 

"  Yes,  what  has  happened  ?  "  cried 
Eugene,  rushing-  into  the  dining--room, 
and  crushing  the  letter  in  his  hand. 
"  What  time  is  it  ?  " 

"Half -past  eleven,"  cried  Vautrin, 
sug-aring  his  coffee. 

The  escaped  convict  fastened  upon  Eu- 
g-ene  one  of  those  coldh'  fascinating-  looks 
which  certain  people,  eminently  endowed 
with  magnetism,  have  the  gift  of  bestow- 
ing, and  which,  they  say,  are  often  used 
to  control  madmen  ;  and  Eug-ene.  cower- 
ing under  its  influence,  trembled  in  every 
limb. 

Just  then  the  noise  of  a  carriage  was 
heard  in  the  street,  and  a  servant  in  the 
livery  of  Monsieur  Taillefer,  whom  Ma- 
dame Couture  immediately  recog-nized, 
came  hurrying  into  the  room  with  a 
frightened  air. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  he  cried,  "  your  father 
has  sent  for  3^ou.  Something-  dreadful 
has  happened.  Monsieur  Frederic  has 
fallen  in  a  duel ;  he  has  received  a  sword- 
cut  on  the  forehead,  and  the  physicians 
have  g-iven  him  up  ;  you  will  scarcely 
have  time  to  see  hjm  before  he  dies  ;  he 
has  already  lost  consciousness." 

"Poor  young  man!"  said  Vautrin. 
"  How  can  any  one,  who  has  an  income  of 
thirty  thousand  pounds,  get  into  a  quar- 
rel ?     Truly,  youth  is  rash  and  reckless." 

"  Sir  !  "  cried  Eugene. 

''Well,  what  is  it?"  said  Vautrin, 
tranquilly  drinking  his  coffee ;  an  opera- 
tion which  Mademoiselle  Michonneau 
watched  with  so  much  interest  that 
she  failed  to  be  moved  by  the  exciting- 
news  which  seemed  to  have  stupefied 
everybody  else.  "  Are  there  not  duels 
in  Paris  every  day  ?  " 


"I  will  g-o  with  3^ou,  Victorine,"  said 
Madame  Couture  ;  and  the  two  ladies 
hastened  out,  without  stopping  for  shawl 
or  bonnet.  As  they  left  the  room,  Victo- 
rine, with  streaming  eyes,  cast  upon 
Eug-ene  a  look  which  seemed  to  say : 

"  I  never  thought  to  shed  so  many 
tears  over  a  thing-  which  will  bring-  us 
happiness." 

"And  so  you  are  a  prophet.  Monsieur 
Vautrin?"  said  Madame  Vauquer. 

"  I  am  everything-  !  "  replied  Jacques 
Collin. 

"It  is  ver}^  strang-e,"  continued  the 
widow ;  and  she  beg-an  moralizing  in  a 
succession  of  those  trite  remarks  with 
which  some  people  are  alwa^^s  supplied 
at  such  a  time,  as  for  instance : 

"  Death  takes  us  all,  without  consulting 
us.  The  young-  often  g-o  before  the  old. 
Women  are  fortunate  not  to  be  obliged 
to  fight  duels  ;  but  then,  they  have  other 
things  to  bear,  which  are  even  worse. 
What  luck  for  Victorine  !  Her  father 
will  have  to  adopt  her  now." 

"  That  is  so  !  "  said  Vautrin,  looking-  at 
Eugene.  "  Yesterday  she  was  not  worth 
a  sou,  and  to-daj^  she  has  several  mil- 
lions." 

"See  here.  Monsieur  Eug-ene,"  cried 
Madame  Vauquer  ;  "  you  have  put  your 
hand  on  a  g-ood  thing  ! " 

At  these  words  Pere  Goriot  looked  up 
at  the  student,  and  caught  sight  of  the 
crumpled  paper  in  his  hand. 

"  You  have  not  finished  reading  it ; 
what  does  this  mean  ?  are  you  like  all 
the  rest  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Madame,  I  shall  never  marry  Made- 
moiselle Victorine,"  said  Eugene  to  Ma- 
dame Vauquer,  in  a  tone  of  horror  and 
disgust,  utterly  incomprehensible  to  his 
listener. 

Pere  Goriot  seized  the  student's  hand 
and  squeezed  it ;  he  would  have  kissed  it 
if  he  had  dared. 

"  Oh,  ho  ! "  said  Vautrin,  mockingly. 
"  The  Italians  have  a  good  expression  : 
'col  tempo.'  " 

"  I  am  waiting  for  an  answer,"  said  Ma- 
dame de  Nucingen's  messenger  to  Eugene. 

"Say  that  I  will  come,"  he  replied, 
briefly ;  and  the  man  went  awa3\ 
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Eugene  was  in  a  violent  state  of  irrita- 
tion, which  made  him  lose  sight  of  all 
prudence. 

"What  can  I  do  ?  "  he  said  aloud  to 
himself.     "  There  are  no  proofs  ! '' 

Vautrin  smiled  wickedly.  At  that  mo- 
ment the  drug-  absorbed  by  his  stomach 
beg-an  to  produce  its  effect,  but  the  con- 
vict Avas  so  strong-  that  for  a  moment  he 
was  able  to  throw  aside  its  influence ;  he 
rose,  looked  at  Rastig-nac,  and  said  in  a 
hollow  voice  :  "  Young"  man,  fortune  some- 
times comes  to  us  while  we  sleep," 

And  he  fell  to  the  floor  like  one  dead. 

''''That  is  divine  justice,"  said  Eug-ene, 
solemnly. 

"Oh,  what  is  the  matter  with  poor, 
dear  Monsieur  Vautrin  ?  "  cried  the  land- 
lady, wildly. 

''  It  i»  apoplexy  I  "  exclaimed  Mademoi- 
selle Michonneau. 

"  Sylvia  !  come,  my  g-ood  g-irl,  run  for 
the  doctor,"  said  the  widow.  "Ah  !  Mon- 
sieur Rastig-nac,  do  g"o  quicklj^  for  Mon- 
sieur Bianchon.  Sylvia  may  not  be  able 
to  find  our  own  doctor.  Monsieur  Grim- 
prel." 

Rastig-nac,  thankful  for  any  excuse  that 
would  permit  him  to  leave  the  hateful 
place,  set  off  at  a  run. 

"Come,  Christopher,"  added  the  land- 
lady; "go  quickly  and  ask  the  apothe. 
cary  for  something'  to  cure  apoplex}^ ;  " 
and  Christopher  went  at  once. 

"  Now,  Pere  Goriot,  help  us  to  carr3^ 
him  upstairs  td  his  room,"  she  said ;  and 
Vautrin  was  seized,  hauled  up  the  stair- 
case, and  laid  upon  his  bed. 

"  I  can  be  of  no  use  to  you  ;  I  am  g'oing 
to  see  my  daughter,"  said  Pere  Goriot, 
when  the  job  was  accomplished. 

"You  selfish  old  thing  !  "  cried  Madame 
Vauquer ;  "  go  along  with  you,  then  !  and 
I  hope  you  will  die  like  a  dog." 

"  Madame  Vauquer,  just  go  and  see  if 
you  have  any  sal  volatile,"  said  Mademoi- 
selle Michonneau,  who,  with  the  help  of 
Poiret,  had  loosened  Vautrin's  clothing ; 
and  Madame  Vauquer,  going  down  to  her 
own  room,  left  Mademoiselle  Michonneau 
mistress  of  the  field  of  battle. 

"  Come  !  take  off  his  shirt,  and  turn  him 
over  quickly,"  she  said  to  Poiret.    "  Make 


yourself  useful,  and  don't  stand  there  like 
a  stick  !  " 

When  the  unconscious  man  had  been 
rolled  over,  the  lady  applied  a  smart  slap 
to  his  uncovered  shoulder ;  and  there,  sure 
enough,  were  the  fatal  letters,  standing 
out  white  and  clear  upon  the  red  back- 
ground. 

"Well!  you  have  earned  those  three 
thousand  francs  easily  !  "  observed  Poiret, 
as  he  held  the  man  up,  while  Mademoi- 
selle Michonneau  put  on  his  shirt  once 
more.  "Whew!  but  he  is  heavy!"  he 
added,  as  he  laid  him  down. 

"  Hold  your  tongue  \  Do  you  suppose 
there  is  a  chest  of  treasure  here  ?  "  asked 
his  companion,  whose  eyes  were  examin- 
ing the  room  with  such  keenness  that 
they  seemed  to  pierce  the  very  walls.  "  If 
we  only  had  some  excuse  for  opening  this 
writing-desk,"  she  added,  doubtfully. 

"I  am  afraid  that  would  be  wrong," 
said  Poiret. 

"No,"  she  returned;  "stolen  money, 
having  been  everybody's,  is  no  longer 
anybody's.  But  we  haven't  time,"  she 
added.  "I  hear  Madame  Vauquer  com- 
ing." 

"Here  is  the  sal  volatile,"  said  the 
landlady",  hastening  in.  "  What  a  day 
of  adventure  this  is,  to  be  sure  !  Why," 
she  continued,  looking  at  Vautrin;  "the 
man  can't  be  sick  !  he  is  as  white  as  a 
chicken  !  " 

"As  a  chicken  ?  "  repeated  Poiret. 

"  His  heart  beats  regularly,"  contin- 
ued the  widow,  laying  her  hand  upon  his 
breast. 

"Regularly?  "  echoed  Poiret,  in  a  tone 
of  astonishment. 

"He  is  all  right,"  she  continued. 

"'  You  think  so  ?  "  demanded  Poiret. 

"He  looks  exactl}^  as  if  he  were  sleep- 
ing. Sylvia  has  gone  for  a  doctor.  See, 
Mademoiselle  Michonn^u  !  he  is  sniffing 
at  the  sal  volatile.  It  is  nothing  but  a 
fit.  His  pulse  is  perfectly  good.  He  is 
as  strong  as  a  Turk ;  the  man  will  live  a 
hundred  years.  His  wig  stays  on  well; 
see,  it  is  fastened  on ;  he  has  false  hair ; 
his  own  is  red.  They  say  that  red-headed 
people  are  either  entirely  good  or  entirely 
bad;  he  must  be  one  of  the  good  kind." 
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"  Good  for  hanging- !  "  observed  Poiret. 

"  You  mean,  for  hang-ing-  upon  a  pretty 
woman's  neck,"  said  Mademoiselle  Mich- 
onneau,  quickly.  ''  Come,  Poiret !  go  away 
now ;  it  is  the  place  of  us  women  to  take 
care  of  sick  people.  Besides,  you  might 
just  as  well  be  out  walking,  for  all  the 
good  you  do,"  she  added.  '* Madame 
Vauquer  and  I  will  take  good  care  of 
dear  Monsieur  Vautrin." 

Poiret  went  softly,  without  a  murmur, 
as  a  dog  goes  that  has  been  kicked  by  his 
master. 

Rastignac  had  also  left  the  house,  for 
he  wanted  a  long  walk  in  the  open  air ; 
he  felt  stifled.  He  had  meant  to  prevent 
this  crime,  and  yet  it  had  taken  place  at 
the  appointed  hour.  What  had  happened  ? 
And  what  ought  he  to  do  ?  He  dreaded 
being  thought  an  accomplice;  and  Vau- 
trin's   coolness   seemed   horrible  to  him. 

"  But  suppose  Vautrin  should  die  with- 
out speaking?  "he  thought.  He  rushed 
through  the  alleys  of  the  Luxembourg, 
as  though  he  were  pursued  by  a  pack  of 
hounds :  he  even  seemed  to  hear  them 
baying  behind  him. 

''Hallo  !  "  cried  Bianchon,  meeting  him 
suddenly  :  "'  have  3- ou  read  the  '  Pilote  '  ?  " 

The  "Pilote "  was  a  radical  sheet  under 
the  direction  of  M.  Tissot,  which  issued  an 
edition,  several  hours  after  the  morning- 
journals,  containing  the  very  latest  news. 

'-  There  is  a  famous  bit  of  gossip  in  it," 
continued  the  medical  student.  "Taille- 
fer's  son  has  fallen  in  a  duel  with  the 
Count  de  Franchessini,  of  the  old  guard, 
who  has  put  two  inches  of  steel  into  his 
forehead  ;  and  here  is  our  little  Victorine, 
one  of  the  richest  partis  in  Paris.  Alas  ! 
if  one  had  only  known  !  What  a  lottery 
is  death  !  Is  it  true  that  Victorine  is 
sweet  on  you,  eh  ?  " 

''Hold  your  tongue,  Bianchon;  I  shall 
never  marry  h^r.  I  already  love  a 
charming  woman,  who  loves  me,  and — " 

"You  say  that  as  if  you  were  strug- 
gling to  be  faithful  to  her,"  observed 
Bianchon,  shrewdly;  "show  me  a  wo- 
man who  is  worth  the  sacrifice  of  Taille- 
fer's  fortune." 

"Are  all  the  fiends  after  me?"  cried 
Eugene,  in  desperation. 


"What's  the  matter  now  ?  "  said  Bian- 
chon. "Are  you  crazy  ?  Let's  feel  your 
pulse  ;  you  are  feverish  !  " 

"The3^_want  you  at  Madame  Vau- 
quer's,"  said  Eugene  suddenly.  "That 
old  rascal  of  a  Vautrin  has  just  had  a 
stroke  of  some  kind." 

"Ah  !  "  said  Bianchon,  as  he  went  on 
liis  way  ;  "  I  have  had  my  suspicions  for 
some  time ;  now  I  will  go  and  see  if  I  can 
verify  them." 


XVII. 


The  law  student  took  a  long  walk  and 
a  solemn  one  that  day.  In  it  he  arraigned 
himself  before  his  conscience,  and  carefully 
examined  himself  and  his  position.  He 
struggled  and  hesitated,  but  he  came  out 
from  the  terrible  conflict  proven  like  a  bar 
of  iron  that  has  successfully  resisted  all 
attacks.  He  recalled  the  information 
which  Pere  Goriot  had  given  him  on  the 
previous  evening ;  he  remembered  the 
apartment  chosen  for  him  near  Del- 
phine,  in  the  Rue  d'Artois ;  and  he  took 
out  her  letter,  re-read  it  and  kissed  it. 

"Such  a  love  is  my  sheet-anchor,"  he 
thought.  "  This  poor  old  man  has  suf- 
fered terribly ;  he  never  speaks  of  his 
troubles,  but  it  is  onl}^  too  easy  to  guess 
them  !  Ah  !  well ;  I  will  try  to  be  like  a 
son  to  him,  and  give  him  pleasure  if  I  can. 
If  she  love  me,  she  will  often  come  and  pass 
the  day  near  him.  The  grand  Comtesse 
de  Restaud  is  a  wicked  woman,  for  she 
would  turn  her  own  father  into  something- 
no  better  than  a  porter.  But  dear  Del- 
phine  is  kinder  to  him  ;  she  is  indeed 
worthy  of  my  love.  Ah  !  I  shall  see  her 
and  be  happy  once  more,  this  evening." 
And  as  he  mused,  he  drew  out  the  beauti- 
ful watch  and  looked  at  it  admiringly. 

His  struggle  lasted  along  time  ;  but  an 
ungovernable  curiosity  finally  drew  him, 
about  half  past  four,  just  as  darkness  was 
falling,  to  the  Maison  Vauquer.  He  longed 
to  know  if  Vautrin  was  d(^ad. 

After  having  given  him  an  emetic, 
Bianchon  had  carried  the  contents  of 
Vautrin's  stomach  to  the  hospital,  to  be 
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analyzed.  Mademoiselle  Michonneau's 
violent  opposition  to  this  plan,  and  un- 
concealed anxietj^  to  have  them  thrown 
awa3'',  instead,  onl}^  confirmed  his  suspi- 
cions. Besides,  Vautrin's  recovery  was 
too  rapid  for  Bianchon  not  to  suspect 
some  foul  play,  "When  Eugene  entered, 
Vautrin  was  standing-  toy  the  stove  in  the 
dining-room ;  and  the  other  hoarders, 
drawn  together  earlier  than  usual  by 
the  news  of  young  Taillefer's  duel,  and 
to}^  their  curiosity  to  know  what  effect  it 
would  have  upon  Victorine's  destiny, 
w^ere  all  there,  with  the  exception  of 
Pere  Goriot.  As  Rastignac  came  in,  his 
e^^es  met  Vautrin's,  and  the  man's  look 
penetrated  so  deeply  into  his  soul  and 
stirred  there  such  evil  thoughts,  that  he 
shuddered  involuntarily. 

"Well,  my  young-  friend,"  said  the  ex- 
convict  to  him,  "3^ou  see  that  I  have 
failed  to  shuffle  off  the  mortal  coil  this 
time.  According-  to  these  good  ladies,  I 
have  survived  a  stroke  which  would  have 
killed  an  ox."  Then  leaning  forward,  he 
whispered,  '^'Are  you  sorry  to  see  me 
alive  ?  "  For  with  his  diatoolical  skill  he 
seemed  to  read  Eugene's  very  thoughts. 

"Ah!"  said  Bianchon  suddenly,  "  Made|^ 
moiselle  Michonneau  was  talking  day  toe- 
fore  yesterda^^  about  a  gentleman  who 
was  called  Trompe  la  Mort,  and  upon  my 
word,  I  think  the  name  would  suit  you 
very  well." 

These  w^ords  fell  like  a  thundertoolt 
upon  Vautrin  ;  he  grew  pale  and  tottered, 
while  his  magnetic  gaze  fell  searchingly 
as  a  ray  of  sunlight  upon  Mademoiselle 
Michonneau,  who  was  completely  un- 
nerved toy  it.  She  dropped  feetolj^  upon 
a  chair,  and  Poiret,  divining  that  she 
■was  in  danger,  stepped  quickly  toetween 
her  and  Vautrin,  for  the  convict's  toenign 
mask,  toeneath  which  he  concealed  his  real 
nature,  had  dropped  for  a  moment,  and 
his  face  was  fairly  ferocious. 

Without  understanding  the  meaning 
of  the  scene,  the  other  hoarders  stood 
breathlessly  looking  on  ;  when  suddenly 
there  was  heard  the  tramp  of  several 
men  and  the  noise  of  guns  ringing  against 
the  pavements  of  the  street.  While  Col- 
lin vainly  and  almost  mechanically  looked 


atoout  him  for  some  means  of  escape,  four 
men  showed  themselves  at  the  drawing- 
room  door.  The  first  was  the  chief  of 
police,  and  the  others  were  officers. 

"'In  the  name  of  the  law  and  of  the 
king!  "  said  one  of  the  officers;  tout  his 
w^ords  were  lost  in  the  murmurs  of  aston- 
ishment around  him. 

Silence  soon  reigned  in  the  dining-room, 
however,  the  hoarders  having  drawni  apart 
to  make  room  for  three  of  the  men,  Avho 
advanced,  each  with  a  hand  upon  the 
loaded  pistol  which  he  carried  in  his 
pocket.  Two  policemen,  who  followed, 
occupied  the  drawing-room  door  in  their 
place,  and  two  others  showed  themselves 
at  the  one  which  led  to  the  staircase. 
The  steps  and  the  guns  of  several  soldiers 
resounded  upon  the  pavement  toefore  the 
house,  and  all  hope  of  escape  was  thus 
cut  off  from  Trompe  la  Mort,  upon  whom 
all  eyes  were  fastened. 

The  chief  went  straight  up  to  him,  and 
toegan  \>j  giving  his  wig  a  violent  tolow 
which  knocked  it  completely  off,  and  re- 
vealed Collin's  head  in  all  its  horror. 
His  short,  torick-red  hair  gave  a  frightful 
air  of  mingled  force  and  cunning  to  his 
features,  and  his  head  seemed  as  if  lighted 
up  toy  all  the  fires  of  hell.  The  tolood  flew 
to  his  face,  and  his  eyes  shone  like  those 
of  a  wildcat.  He  g-ave  one  spring  of  fero- 
cious energ}^,  and  uttered  a  roar  which 
made  the  hoarders  scream  with  terror. 
At  this  the  agents  drew  their  pistols,  and 
at  sight  of  the  shining  toarrels  Collin  sud- 
denly controlled  himself  with  almost  su- 
perhuman strength,  and  like  a  volcano 
wliich,  in  the  midst  of  a  territole  eruption, 
suddenly  ceases  to  vomit  forth  flame  and 
smoke,  he  stood  perfectly  still,  and  even 
smiled  as  he  looked  down  upon  his  wig. 

"  You  seem  to  have  forgotten  joxxv  po- 
liteness," he  said  to  the  chief;  then,  hold- 
ing out  his  hands  to  the  policemen,  he 
added  : 

"Gentlemen,  put  on  the  handcuffs.  I 
call  everybody  here  present  to  witness 
that  I  make  no  resistance." 

A  murmur  of  admiration  at  his  self- 
control  ran  through  the  room,  and  when 
it  had  died  away  he  remarked,  turning  to 
the  chief  : 
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"This  rather  checkmates  you,  mon- 
sieur !  " 

*"''  Come  and  search  him ! "  said  the 
man,  with  a  disdainful  gesture. 

"  Why  ?  "  asked  CoUin.  "  I  deny  noth- 
ing-, and  I  g-ive  myself  up." 

He  paused,  and  looked  around  upon  the 
assembled  company  like  an  orator  who  is 
on  the  f)oint  of  making  a  speech  which  will 
astonish  his  audience. 

^•' Write,  Papa  Lachapelle,"  he  said, 
addressing-  a  little  old  man  with  white 
hair,  who  had  seated  himself  at  the  end 
of  the  table,  after  having  drawn  from  a 
portfolio  the  verbal  process  of  the  arrest. 
"I  acknowledge  mj^self  to  be  Jacques 
CoUin,  called  Trompe  la  Mort,  condemned 
to  twenty  years  at  the  galleys ;  and  I 
have  just  proved  that  I  deserve  m^^  cog- 
nomen ;  for,"  he  added,  turning  to  the 
spectators,  '^if  I  had  so  much  as  raised 
my  hand  these  three  brave  fellows  would 
have  scattered  my  brains  upon  Mother 
Vauquer's  very  hearthstone." 

Madame  Vauquer  was  completely  over- 
come by  these  words. 

"'Oh!  it  is  enoug-h  to  make  one  ill," 
she  said  to  Sylvia.  "  And  to  think  that 
only  last  night  I  went  with  him  to  the 
theater  ! " 

"  And  are  you  an3'  the  worse  for  having 
been  in  my  box  at  the  Gaietelast  nig-ht  ?  " 
cried  Collin,  overhearing-  her  words.  "Are 
you  any  better  than  we  ?  We  have  less 
infamy  upon  our  shouklers  than  you  have 
in  your  hearts,  you  feeble  members  of  a 
festering-  society ;  the  best  of  you  could 
not  resist  me  !  "  and  letting-  his  eyes  rest 
upon  Rastig-nac,  he  g-ave  him  a  kindly 
smile  which  contrasted  singularly  with 
the  harsh  expression  of  his  face. 

"  Our  little  barg-ain  holds  good,  all  the 
same,  in  case  of  being  accepted,"  he  said. 
And  with  the  words,  "  You  understand," 
he  sung: 

"  '  My  Fanchette  is  charming' 
la  lier  simplicity.' 

Who  has  betrayed  me?"  he  continued, 
looking  with  his  terribk^  gaze  around  the 
room  and  stopping  at  Mademoiselle  Mich- 
onneau:  "It  is  you,"  he  said,  "you  old 
hag.    You  gave  me  something  to  cause 


that  false  apoplectic  fit.  Ah  !  with  two 
words  I  could  have  your  head  sawed 
from  your  body  in  a  week's  time.  But 
I  am  a  Christian,  and  I  forgive  you, 
especiallj^  as  it  was  not  you  who  be- 
trayed me  in  the  first  place.  But  who 
could  it  have  been  ?  Aha  !  "  he  cried, 
hearing  the  officers  overhead,  as  they 
opened  his  closets  and  searched  among 
his  things,  "  you  are  rummaging  there, 
are  you  ?  But  the  bird  has  flown,  and 
the  nest  has  been  empty  since  yesterday-, 
and  you  will  find  nothing  ! 

"  My  business  books  are  there,  though!" 
he  continued,  as  if  to  himself,  smiting  his 
forehead  with  his  broad  hand  as  he  spoke, 
"and  I  know  now  who  betrayed  me.  It 
was  that  villain  of  a  Fil  de  Soie.  Was  it 
not?"  he  said,  turning  to  the  chief  of 
police.  "  It  agrees  too  well  with  the 
sojourn  of  our  bank-bills  up  yonder.  All 
right,  Tdj  dears.  As  for  Fil  de  Soie,  he 
will  be  underground  in  less  than  a  fort- 
night, no  matter  if  you  were  to  guard 
him  with  the  whole  strength  of  your 
garrison.  What  have  you  given  to  our 
dear  Michonneau  ? "  he  continued,  ad- 
dressing the  policemen.  "  A  thousand 
pr  two  of  francs?  I  would  have  been 
worth  more  than  that  to  you,  my  charm- 
ing Venus  du  Pere  la  Chaise.  If  you  had 
onl}^  warned  me,  I  would  have  given  you 
six  thousand  francs.  But  you  did  not 
suspect  that,  did  you,  my  dear?  Yes, 
I  would  willingly  have  given  it  for  the 
sake  of  escaping  a  disagreeable  voyage, 
and  one  which  will  cost  me  a  good  deal," 
he  added,  as  they  put  the  handcuffs  on 
him.  "But  I  shall  soon  be  back,"  he 
continued.  "  There  is  not  one  of  my  brave 
fellows  there,  who  would  not  put  his  very 
soul  in  peril  for  the  sake  of  helping  his 
good  general,  Trompe  la  Mort,  to  escape. 
Who  among  you,"  he  continued,  looking 
proudly  around,  "can  boast  of  ten  thou- 
sand brothers,  or  more,  ready  to  do  any- 
thing in  the  world  for  you  ?  There  is 
some  good  in  me,"  he  added,  laying  his 
hand  upon  his  heart,  "  since  I  have  never 
betrayed  any  one.  Here,  you  old  hag," 
addressing  Mademoiselle  Michonneau, 
"look  at  them;  they  are  all  afraid  of 
me ;  but  the  sight  of  you  fills  them  with 
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nothing-  but  disgust.  Go  and  take  up 
your  destiny  !  '*' 

He  paused  and  looked  around  once 
more.  ''Well!"  he  said,  "what  is  the 
matter  with  you  ?  Did  you  never  see 
a  convict  before  ?  "  Then  turning-  to  the 
chief  of  police,  he  added  : 

"  Tell  me,  minion  of  the  executioner, 
g'overnor  of  the  Widow,*  tell  me,  like  a 
g-ood  fellow,  whether  it  is  really  Fil  de 
Sole  who  has  betrayed  me.  I  wouldn't 
like  to  make  him  suffer  the  penalty  if  he 
is  not  really  the  g-uilty  one,  you  know." 

Just  then  the  ag-ents,  who  had  been 
examining-  and  making-  an  inventory  of 
the  contents  of  his  room,  returned  and 
reported  to  the  chief  in  a  low  tone.  The 
verbal  process  was  at  an  end. 

''Gentlemen,"  said  Collin,  addressing 
the  boarders,  "they  are  going  to  take 
me  away.  You  have  made  yourselves 
very  agreeable  to  me  during-  my  sojourn 
here  with  3^ou,  and  I  beg  you  to  accept 
my  grateful  thanks,  and  also  my  adieux. 
Permit  me  to  send  you  some  figs  from 
Provence."  He  walked  a  few  steps,  and 
then  turned  to  look  at  Rastignac. 

"Adieu,  Eugene,"  he  said  in  a  sweet 
and  mournful  voice,  contrasting  strange- 
ly with  the  abrupt,  harsh  tones  which  he 
had  been  using.  "If  I  have  troubled 
you,  I  have  at  least  left  you  a  devoted 
friend."  In  spite  of  his  manacles  he 
struck  an  attitude  of  defense,  gave  the 
word  of  command  of  a  fencing-master, 
cried,  "  One,  two  !  "  and  made  an  imagi- 
nary pass.  "  In  case  of  evil,  address 
yourself  there.  Man  and  money,  you 
can  dispose  of  all,"  he  said,  and  he 
threw  so  much  buffoonery  into  the  last 
words,  that  they  were  incomprehensible 
to  all  save  Rastignac. 

When  the  house  was  entirely  free  of 
soldiers,  policemen  and  agents,  Sylvia, 
who  was  rubbing  her  mistress's  temples 
with  vinegar,  looked  up  at  the  bewildered 
company. 

"All  the  same,"  she  said,  "he  was  a 
good  man." 

These  words  broke  the  spell  which 
seemed  to  rest  upon  all. 

*  A  name  given  by  convicts  to  the  guillotine. 


Suddenlj'^  they  caught  sight  of  Made- 
moiselle Michonneau,  lank,  dry  and  cold 
as  a  mummy,  crouching  by  the  stove, 
with  her  eyes  lowered,  as  if  the  green 
shade  which  she  wore  were  not  sufficient 
to  conceal  their  expression.  The  woman, 
always  distasteful  to  them,  was  more  so 
now  than  ever,  and  a  unanimous  murmur 
of  disgust  was  heard  on  all  sides.  Made- 
moiselle Michonneau  was  perfectly  well 
aware  of  it,  but  remained  silent  and 
motionless. 

"  I  shall  leave  if  that  woman  continues 
to  dine  with  uls,"  said  Bianchon  presently 
in  a  low  voice. 

Each  one  of  the  company,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Poiret,  manifested  his  approval 
of  this  remark,  and  Bianchon,  fortified  by 
the  general  sympathy,  walked  up  to  the 
old  ally  of  the  obnoxious  lady. 

"You,  Monsieur  Poiret,  who  are  the 
particular  friend  of  Mademoiselle  Michon- 
neau," he  said,  "had  better  try  to  make 
her  understand  that  she  must  leave  the 
house  at  once." 

"At  once  !  "  repeated  Poiret,  in  aston- 
ishment. 

Then  he  went  up  to  the  old  lady  and 
said  a  few  words  in  her  ear. 

"  But  I  have  paid  my  board,  and  my 
money  is  as  good  as  any  one's  !  "  she 
returned,  throwing  an  angry  glance 
around. 

"That  is  no  matter,  we  will  club  to- 
gether and  raise  enough  to  pay  it  back 
to  you,"  said  Rastignac. 

"  You  take  Collin's  part,"  she  returned, 
with  a  venomous  look  at  him  ;  "  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  know  why." 

Eugene  started  violently,  as  if  he  would 
throw  himself  upon  her  and  strangle  her, 
for  her  look  contained  a  hidden  meaning 
which  threw  a  horrible  light  upon  his 
soul. 

But  at  his  sudden  movement  there  was 
a  cry  of,  "  Let  her  alone  !  "  Eugene, 
checking  himself,  folded  his  arms  and 
stood  perfectly  still. 

"  Come,  let  us  finish  with  Mademoiselle 
Judas,"  said  the  painter,  and  turning  to 
the  landlady,  he  continued  : 

"  Madame  Vauquer,  if  you  do  not  turn 
this  woman  out  of  the  house,  we  will  aR 
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leave,  every  soul  of  us,  and  we  will  report 
everywhere  that  this  house  is  a  refuge 
for  spies  and  convicts.  But  if  you  do  as 
we  desire,  we  will  stay  and  will  hold  our 
tong-ues  about  this  little  occurrence,  which 
might  have  happened  in  the  very  best  so- 
ciety, since  it  is  so  easy  for  rogues  to  dis- 
guise themselves  nowadays." 

At  these  words  Madame  Vauquer,  sud- 
denly and  miraculously^  recovering  from 
her  fainting  fit,  stood  up,  crossed  her 
arms,  and  looked  full  at  the  j^'oung  man . 

"My  dear  sir,''  she  cried,  "do  jow 
want  to  be  the  ruin  of  my  house  ?  There 
is  Monsieur  Vautrin.  Oh,  dear,"  she  ex- 
claimed, interrupting  herself,  "  I  can't 
help  calling  him  by  tlie  name  he  bore 
as  an  honest  man  !  Well,  at  all  events, 
there  is  his  room  empty,  and  now  you 
want  me  to  have  others  to  let,  at  a  time 
when  there  is  no  demand  for  apartments. " 

"  Gentlemen,  let  us  take  our  hats  and 
go  and  dine  at  Flicoteaux's,"  said  Bian- 
chon. 

Madame  Vauquer  made  a  rapid  mental 
calculation  and  then  went  to  where  Made- 
moiselle Michonneau  was  sitting. 

"My  dear  friend,"  she  said,  "j'ou 
would  not  be  the  ruin  of  my  establish- 
ment, would  you?  You  see  to  what  an 
extremity  these  gentlemen  have  reduced 
me.  Go  up  to  your  own  room  for  this 
evening,  there's  a  dear  soul  !  " 

"  Not  so  fast  !  "  cried  two  or  three 
voices,  "  she  must  leave  the  house  im- 
mediately." 

"But  the  poor  lady  has  not  dined," 
said  Poiret,  in  piteous  tones. 

"Let  her  dine  somewhere  else,"  was 
the  implacable  reply.  "'  Out  with  her  ! 
Out  with  her  !  " 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Poiret,  his  courage 
rising  with  the  emergency,  "  at  least  re- 
spect her  sex." 

"Spies  have  no  sex,"  returned  the 
painter. 

"Gentlemen,  this  is  indecent,"  said 
Poiret.  "  When  people  are  turned  out 
of  doors,  it  is  at  least  done  legally.  We 
have  paid  and  we  shall  stay,"  and  he 
put  on  his  hat  and  seated  himself  beside 
Mademoiselle  Michonneau,  with  whom 
Madame  Vauquer  was  talking. 


"  Well,  if  you  don't  go,  we  shall,"  said 
Bianchon  ;  and  they  all  with  one  accord 
made  a  movement  toward  the  door. 

"Mademoiselle,"  cried  Madame  Vau- 
quer, "just  see  what  you  are  doing!  I 
shall  be  ruined.  You  really  cannot  stay ; 
they  might,  perhaps,  resort  to  violence." 

Mademoiselle  Michonneau  rose. 

"She  is  going — " 

"No,  she  isn't  !  " 

"Yes,  she  is  !  " 

"  ISTo,  she  isn't,  either  !  " 

These  exclamations,  and  the  hostile 
looks  which  accompanied  them,  had  the 
desired  effect  of  inducing  the  lady  to 
depart,  after  several  stipulations  made 
in  a  low  voice  with  her  hostess. 

"I  shall  go  to  Madame  Buneaud's," 
she  said,  threateningly. 

"  Go  where  you  like,  mademoiselle," 
returned  Madame  Vauquer,  to  whom  this 
choice  of  a  rival's  establishment  was  the 
last  straw  in  her  cup  of  bitterness.  "  Go 
where  you  like.  Go  to  Madame  Buneaud's 
if  you  want  to  ;  but  I  warn  you  that  you 
will  not  have  anything  fit  to  eat  or  drink 
there  !  " 

The  boarders  ranged  themselves  in  two 
files  in  solemn  silence  ;  but  as  they  looked 
at  Poiret,  so  tenderly  gazing  upon  Made- 
moiselle Michonneau,  and  so  naively  un- 
decided whether  to  go  with  her  or  to 
remain  where  he  was,  they  all  burst  out 
laughing. 

"Ho  !  there  !  Boiret,"  cried  the  painter. 
"Whoop  1  halloo  !  " 

And  the  Museum  emploj^'e  began  to  sing 
a  verse  of  a  well-known  ballad  : 

"  Partant  pour  la  Syrie, 
Le  jeune  et  beau  Dunois." 

"Come,  go  ahead!"  said  Bianchon, 
"3'ou  know  you  are  dying  to.  Trahit 
sua  quern  que  voluptas.'^ 

"Which,  being  freely  translated, 
means,  '  Each  one  follows  his  own  bright, 
particular  star  ! '  "  said  another. 

But  Mademoiselle  Michonneau  took  the 
decision  of  the  matter  into  her  own  hands. 
Slie  looked  at  Poiret,  and  made  a  gesture 
as  if  to  take  his  arm,  and  the  vacillating 
gallant,  after  one  look  in  return,  obedi- 
ently rose   and   gave    her    his    support. 
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Loud  shouts  of  applause  rang-  throug-h 
the  room : 

" Bravo,  Poiret  I"  ''Good  old  Poiret !"' 
"Apollo  Poiret !  "  "  Mars  Poiret !  " 
''Courageous  Poiret!" 

In  the  midst  of  this  a  messenger  entered 
with  a  note  for  Madame  Vauquer,  who 
sunk  feebly  into  her  chair  after  reading-  it. 

"'  I  may  as  well  burn  down  the  house  at 
once!"  she  said,  forlornly.  ''Young- 
Taillefer  died  at  three  o'clock.  I  am 
justly  punished  for  having-  wished  well 
to  those  people  at  the  expense  of  that 
poor  young-  man.  Madame  Couture  and 
Victorine  have  sent  for  their  effects,  and 
are  g-oing  to  live  with  Monsieur  Taillefer. 
He  has  eng-ag-ed  the  widow  as  companion 
for  his  daughter.  Four  apartments  va- 
cant, and  five  boarders  gone  !  "  and  she 
beg-an  to  weep  despairing-ly.  "  Misfort- 
une has  overtaken  me,"  she  sobbed. 

At  this  moment  a  carriage  stopped 
before  the  house. 

"  Another  surprise,"  announced  S^dvia, 
and  Pere  Goriot  entered,  rosy  and  beam- 
ing- with  happiness. 

"  Goriot  in  a  hackney-coach !  "  ex- 
claimed the  boarders;  "the  end  of  the 
world  has  come  !  " 

The  good  man  went  straig-ht  up  to  Eu- 
gene, who  was  standing  apart  from  the 
others,  and  took  him  by  the  arm. 

"  Come,"  he  said,  joyfully. 

"  You  don't  know  what  has  happened," 
returned  Eugene.  "  Vautrin  has  turned 
out  to  be  a  convict,  and  they  have  just 
arrested  him,  and  young  Taillefer  is 
dead." 

"Well,  what  difference  does  that 
make?"  replied  Pere  Goriot.  "I  am 
going  to  ditie  with  my  daughter  at  your 
house  ;  do  you  hear  ?  Come  !  she  is  wait- 
ing for  you  ;  "  and  he  drew  Rastignac  so 
violently  by  the  arm  that  he  seemed  actu- 
ally to  carry  him  out  of  the  room. 

"And  now  let  us  have  dinner,"  ex- 
claimed the  painter ;  and  they  all  drew 
up  to  the  table. 

"Everything  is  unlucky  to-day,"  grum- 
bled Sylvia  ;  "  even  the  mutton  is  spoiled. 
Well,  you  will  have  to  eat  it  burned ;  I 
can't  help  it  now." 

Madame  Vauquer  was  too   much  dis- 


heartened to  say  a  word.  She  saw  only 
ten  people  around  her  table,  in  place  of 
eighteen;  but  they  all  tried  to  comfort 
her  and  cheer  her  up.  The  talk  gradually 
drifted  from  the  events  of  the  day  to 
duels,  the  galleys,  justice,  and  laws  which 
needed  revision.  Although  there  were 
only  ten,  they  made  noise  enough  for 
twenty ;  the  habitual  indifference  of  this 
egotistical  world  gradually  got  the  upper 
hand  once  more,  and  even  Madame  Vau- 
quer, before  the  meal  was  over,  had  in  a 
great  measure  regained  her  equanimity 
and  cheerfulness. 


XVIII. 


To  Eugene  the  entire  day  had  seemed 
like  a  dream.  He  felt  as  if  he  were  not 
3^et  awake,  when  he  found  himself  in  the 
carriage  with  Pere  Goriot,  whose  joyous 
tones  and  words  sounded  vague  and  unreal 
as  they  fell  upon  his  stupefied  ears. 

"It  was  all  finished  this  morning,"  he 
said  ;  "  and  we  three  are  to  dine  together 
— together  !  do  you  understand  ?  It  is 
four  3-ears  since  I  have  dined  with  Del- 
phine — my  little  Delphine.  She  will  be 
mine  for  a  whole  evening.  We  have  been 
at  your  rooms  all  the  morning,  and  I  have 
worked  with  all  my  might.  I  helped  to 
move  the  furniture.  Oh,  you  don't  know 
how  pretty  she  is  at  table;  she  was  so 
attentive  to  me  !  She  kept  sajn'ng:  'There, 
papa,  eat  this  ;  it  is  very  good,'  and  then 
of  course  I  could  not  eat  at  all.  Oh,  it  is 
such  a  long  time  since  I  have  been  as 
happy  with  her  as  we  are  going  to  be." 

"  Is  the  world  turned  upside  down  to- 
day ?  "  asked  Eugene. 

"Upside  down,"  assented  Pere  Goriot; 
"'but  it  has  never  been  so  delicious.  I 
see  no  one  in  the  streets  except  those  who 
look  happ3^,  and  who  are  shaking  hands 
and  embracing  each  other ;  people  look 
as  joyful  as  if  they  were  all  going  to  dine 
with  their  daughters." 

"  I  think  I  am  just  coming  back  to  life," 
said  Eugene. 

"  Come,  driver  !  "  called  Pere  Goriot, 
opening  the  front  window ;  "  go  quicker. 
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I  -^ill  give  you  a  hundred  sous  if  you  will 
take  us  in  ten  minutes  to  the  address  I 
gave  3'ou."  And  at  these  words,  the 
driver  lashed  his  horses  to  their  utmost 
speed. 

"  That  driver  scarceh"  makes  us  move," 
said  the  old  man,  impatientl3\ 

*^But  where  are  you  taking"  me?" 
asked  Eug-ene. 

'^To  your  own  house,"  replied  Pere 
Goriot. 

The  carriag-e  stopped  in  the  Rue  d'Ar- 
tois. 

The  old  man  g-ot  out  first,  and  tossed 
ten  francs  to  the  driver,  like  one  who, 
beside  himself  with  joy,  takes  no  heed  of 
what  he  does. 

"  Come,  let  us  g-o  up,"  he  said  to  Ras- 
tig-nac,  leading"  him  throug-h  a  court,  and 
upstairs  to  the  door  of  an  apartment  situ- 
ated on  the  third  floor,  at  the  back  of  a 
new  and  attractive-looking  house.  There 
was  Tio  need  to  ring ;  Therese,  Madame 
de  Nucingen's  maid,  opened  the  door  to 
them,  and  Eugene  found  himself  in  a 
charming  bachelor's  apartment,  consist- 
ing of  an  antechamber,  a  little  parlor,  a 
bedroom,  and  a  study  looking  out  upon  a 
garden.  In  the  parlor,  whose  furnishing 
and  decoration  were  pretty  and  graceful 
beyond  comparison,  he  saw  Delphine. 

She  rose  from  an  easy-chair  by  the  fire- 
side, put  her  hand-screen  upon  the  mantel- 
piece, and  said  to  him,  in  a  tenderly  re- 
proachful voice : 

'*Sowe  had  to  go  for  jou,  since  you 
would  not  understand  !  " 

Therese  left  the  room,  and  the  student, 
taking  Delphine  in  his  arms,  in  a  long, 
close  embrace,  fairl}""  wept  for  jo,y.  The 
contrast  between  the  present  t'ime,  and 
the  painful  and  irritating  scene  through 
which  he  had  passed  earlier  in  the  day, 
were  too  much  for  his  nerves,  and  he  was, 
for  the  moment,  completely  overwhelmed. 

"I  Imew  that  he  loved  you,"  said  Pere 
Goriot,  in  a  low  voice  to  his  daughter, 
while  Eugene  sunk  upon  the  armchair, 
unable  to  speak,  or  to  understand  how 
this  stroke  of  a  magician's  wand  had  been 
accomplished. 

"Now  come  and  look,"  said  Madame 
de  Nucingen,  taking  his  hand  and  lead- 


ing him  into  the  next  room,  which  was 
beautifully  furnished  in  the  same  exquisite 
taste. 

"Now  I  will  tell  you  what  I  want," 
said  Pere  Goriot,  following  them  ;  "  I 
want  you  to  pay  no  attention  to  me,  and 
I  want  you  never  to  let  me  disturb  you. 
I  will  go  and  come  like  a  good  spirit,  who 
is  felt,  but  not  perceived.  Well,  Delphine, 
was  I  not  right  to  say  to  you,  '  There  is  a 
pretty  apartment  in  the  Rue  d'Artois ; 
let  us  furnish  it  for  him  ?  '  You  did  not 
want  to  do  it.  Ah  !  I  am  the  author  of 
your  happiness  as  well  as  of  j^our  being. 
Fathers  ought  always  to  give,  in  order  to 
be  happy.  Always  giving  ;  that  is  what 
it  is  to  be  a  father." 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  said  Eugene. 

"  Yes,  she  did  not  want  to  do  it.  She 
was  afraid  of  what  people  might  say;  as 
if  the  world  ought  to  be  weighed  against 
happiness  !     Every  woman — " 

But  Pere  Goriot  was  talking  to  the 
empty  air,  for  his  daughter  had  drawn 
Eugene  into  the  little  study,  whence  the 
sound  of  a  kiss  was  distinctly  audible; 
lightly  as  it  was  given.  This  room  was 
of  a  piece  with  the  elegance  of  all  the 
rest,  in  which  nothing  was  wanting. 

'^Well,"  said  Delphine  finally,  return- 
ing to  the  parlor,  and  seating  herself  at 
the  table,  ' '  are  3'ou  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sult of  our  efforts  ?  " 

"Only  too  well,"  he  replied.  "I  ap- 
preciate this  complete  luxury,  this  reali- 
zation of  my  most  beautiful  dreams,  to 
the  fullest  extent.  But  I  cannot  accept 
all  this  from  you,  and  I  am.  still  much  too 
poor  to — " 

"Ah!"  she  interrupted;  "then  you 
are  resisting  me  already ;  "  and  she 
pouted  most  bewitchingly. 

Eugene  had  too  solemnly  examined 
himself  that  daj^  and  had  seen  too  plain- 
ly, in  Vautrin's  arrest,  the  depth  of  the 
abyss  into  which  he  had  so  nearly  fallen, 
to  yield  to  this  caressing  refutation  of  his 
generous  ideas  ;  and  a  deep  melancholy 
stole  over  him. 

"What  !  "  said  Madame  de  Nucingen  ; 
"  do  you  refuse  ?  Do  you  know  what  such 
a  refusal  means  ?  You  doubt  the  future, 
and  you  dare  not  bind  yourself  to  me. 
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Are  you  then  afraid  that  you  will  betray 
my  affection  ?  If  you  love  me,  and  if  I — 
love  you,  \\\\y  do  yon  hesitate  before  an 
insignificant  obligation  like  this  ?  If  you 
knew  the  pleasure  it  has  been  to  me,  to 
prepare  all  this,  you  would  not  even  hesi- 
tate, and  you  would  beg"  my  pardon.  I 
had  some  of  your  money,  and  I  have  made 
g-ood  use  of  it ;  that  is  all.  But  if  you  do 
not  love  me,  by  all  means  do  not  accept 
it.  My  destiny  hangs  upon  your  word. 
Speak  !  Papa,"  she  added,  turning  to 
her  father  after  a  pause,  "  tell  him  of 
some  good  reasons  why  he  should  accept 
this.  Does  he  think  I  would  be  less  care- 
ful of  his  honor  than  he  would  be  himself?" 

Pere  Goriot's  face  was  fixed  in  a  smile 
of  delight  as  lie  listened  to  this  pretty 
quarrel ;  and  he  seemed  to  be  in  a  trance 
of  enjoyment,  in  which  he  was  unable  to 
speak. 

"Child!  you  are  only  at  the  entrance 
of  life,"  she  continued,  taking  Eugene's 
hand;  ''^^ou  meet  with  a  barrier  which 
to  most  men  would  prove  insurmountable, 
and  when  a  woman's  hand  opens  it  for 
you,  3^ou  draw  back  I  But  j^ou  are  sure 
to  succeed  in  time  ;  you  will  make  a  bril- 
liant fortune,  for  success  is  written  on 
your  brow.  AVhen  that  time  comes,  can 
you  not  then  return  to  me  what  I  lend 
to  you  to-da}^  ?  In  former  ages,  ladies 
used  to  give  their  knights  armor,  swords, 
casks,  coats  of  mail,  horses,  in  order  that 
the}^  might  fight  for  them  in  the  tourna- 
ment. Well,  Eugene,  the  things  which  I 
offer  to  you  are  the  armor  of  to-da3' — the 
necessary  weapons  for  him  who  means  to 
succeed.  That  garret  where  3^ou  are 
lodged  now  is  delightful  indeed,  if  it  is 
an3-thing  like  papa's  room  !  Come,  shall 
we  not  dine  ?  Do  3^ou  want  to  grieve  me  ? 
Won't  3'ou  answer  me  ?  "  she  insisted, 
giving  his  Jiand  a  little  shake.  "  Oh  ! 
papa,  make  him  decide,  or  I  shall  go 
away  and  never  see  him  again." 

'•'I  will  make  him  decide,"  said  Pere 
Goriot,  coming  out  of  his  trance.  "  My 
dear  Monsieur  Eugene,  3^ou  are  thinking 
of  borrowing  money  from  the  Jews,  are 
you  not  ?  " 

"I  must.  Indeed,"  he  replied. 

**  Good  !     I  thought  so  !  "  said  the  old 


man,  drawing  a  wornout  old  portemon- 
naie  from  his  pocket.  '"ISrow  look  here  ! 
I  have  made  a  Jew  of  m3'self.  I  have 
paid  all  the  bills,  and  here  the3^  are.  You 
do  not  owe  a  centime  for  an3'thing  that 
is  here.  It  did  not  cost  an  enormous 
sum,  any  way ;  at  the  most,  five  thou- 
sand francs.  Now  I  will  lend  them  to 
3'ou.  You  will  not  refuse  me,  for  I  am 
not  a  woman.  You  may  give  me  a  memo- 
randum of  it  on  a  little  slip  of  paper,  and 
pa3'  me  when  you  get  ready." 

Great  tears  stood  in  the  e3'es  of  both 
the  young  people,  as  they  looked  at  each 
other  in  surprise,  upon  hearing  these 
words.  Rastignac  could  not  speak,  but 
he  took  the  good  old  man's  hand  and 
pressed  it  warmly. 

"Well!  are  3'ou  not  m3^  children?" 
said  Goriot. 

''But,  m3'  poor  father,"  asked  Madame 
de  Nucingen,  "how  did  3^ou  do  it?  " 

"  Ah  !  I'll  tell  you,"  he  said.  "When 
I  had  succeeded  in  getting  3'ou'  to  decide 
to  establish  him  near  you,  and  when  I 
saw  you  buying  all  these  things,  I  said 
to  m3"self,  '  She  will  not  have  money 
enough.'  The  law3^er  says  that  the 
suit  to  make  your  husband  give  up  3'our 
fortune  will  last  more  than  six  months. 
So  I  sold  m\  thirteen  hundred  and  fift3'- 
pounds  of  income,  and  bought,  with  fif- 
teen thousand  francs,  an  annuity  of  twelve 
hundred  francs,  and  with  what  remained 
of  the  capital  I  paid  for  3"our  purchases, 
my  children.  For  m3^  part  of  the  bar- 
gain, I  have  a  room  upstairs  here  for 
fifty  ecus  a  3^ear,  I  can  live  like  a  prince 
upon  forty  sous  a  day,  and  I  shall  have 
something  left  over,  even  then.  I  never 
wear  out  my  clothes,  so  I  shall  not  need 
an3^  new  ones  ;  and  for  the  last  fortnight 
I  have  been  chuckling  over  this,  all  to 
myself,  and  sa3nng,  '  Won't  they  be 
happ3^ ! '     And  are  3'ou  not  happy  ?  " 

"Oh,  papa,  papa!"  cried  Delphine, 
throwing  herself  upon,  her  father,  and 
covering  him  with  kisses,  letting  her 
blonde  hair  caress  his  cheeks,  and  her 
warm  tears  fall  upon  his  radiantly  hap- 
py face. 

"  Dear  papa,"  she  said,  "what  a  father 
you  are  !     There  is  not  another  one  like 
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you  in  all  the  world.     Eugene  loved  you 
dearly    already,    and    what  will  he   feel 


now 


V  " 


"But,  my  children,"'  said  Goriot,  who 
for  ten  years  had  not  felt  his  daughter's 
heart  against  his  own  ;  '"'  but,  Delphine, 
you  will  make  me  die  of  joy  ;  my  poor 
heart  will  break.  Come,  Monsieur  Eu- 
gene, this  makes  us  already  quits  !  " 
And  the  old  man  folded  his  daughter  in 
such  a  wild  and  passionate  embrace  that 
she  cried  out,  "  Ah,  you  hurt  me  !  " 

"  I  hurt  you  !  "  he  said,  growing  pale  ; 
and  he  looked  at  her  with  an  expression 
of  overwhelming  sorrow.  He  kissed  very 
softly  the  waist  which  his  fingers  had  too 
rudely  pressed,  and  said,  looking  up  at 
her  with  a  beseeching  smile  : 

"  No,  it  is  not  I  who  have  hurt  you  ;  it 
is  you  who  have  hurt  me  with  that  cry ;  " 
and  he  kissed  her  once  more,  gently. 

"1  shall  tr}^  to  be  worthy  of  it  all," 
cried  Eugene,  looking  with  amazement  at 
the  inexhaustible  devotion  of  the  old  man. 

"  Oh,  my  Eugene,"  said  Madame  de 
Nucingen,  kissing  him  on  the  forehead  ; 
* '  that  is  a  beautiful  thing  for  you  to 
say." 

"  He  refused  Mademoiselle  Taillefer  and 
her  millions  for  your  sake,"  said  Pere  Go- 
riot.  "Yes,  she  loved  him  dearlj^  and 
since  her  brother  died,  she  is  as  rich  as 
Croesus." 

"Oh,  why  did  j^ou  tell  that?"  cried 
Rastignac. 

"Eugene,"  said  Delphine  softly,  "that 
is  the  only  regret  which  this  evening  has 
brought  me.  Oh,  I  will  love  you  dearlj^, 
and  always  !  " 

"This  is  the  happiest  day  I  have  spent 
since  you  and  your  sister  were  married," 
said  Pere  Goriot.  "The  good  God  may 
send  me  all  the  suffering  He  pleases  now, 
and  I  will  say :  '  In  February  of  this  year, 
I  was  happier,  for  one  moment,  than  most 
men  are  in  their  Avhole  lives.'  Look  at 
my  little  darling,"  he  continued.  "  Is 
she  not  beautiful  ?  Did  you  ever  see  many 
women  with  such  a  pretty  color  and  such 
dear  little  dimples?  No,  I  thought  not. 
Well,  when  your  love  makes  her  life 
happy,  she  will  be  a  thousand  times  more 
beautiful  still.     Oh,  my  dear  neighbor," 


he  added,  "  I  could  willingly  go  to  hell,  if 
you  wanted  my  place  in  Paradise." 

"  Poor  papa  !  "  said  Delphine. 

"  If  3^ou  knew,  my  child,"  he  said,  ris- 
ing and  going  to  her,  taking  her  head  in 
his  hands  and  dropping  a  kiss  among  the 
soft  twists  of  her  hair,  "how  very  happy 
3^ou  could  make  me  !  Come  and  see  me 
sometimes;  I  shall  be  up  there,  and  you 
will  have  only  a  step  further  to  go. 
Promise  me  this  !  " 

"Yes,  dear  father." 

"  Once  more." 

"Yes,  my  good  father." 

"There,  that  will  do,"  he  said.  "I 
should  make  you  say  it  a  hundred  times, 
if  you  would  only  do  it.  And  now  let  us 
dine." 

The  evening  was  spent  in  trivial  chat, 
and  Pere  Goriot  showed  himself  not  the 
least  foolish  of  the  three  :  he  lay  down 
at  his  daughter's  feet  and  kissed  them ; 
he  looked  for  a  long  time  into  her  eyes ; 
he  rubbed  his  head  against  her  dress,  and 
committed  the  same  follies  that  a  young 
and  ardent  lover  would  have  done. 

"Do  you  see?"  said  Delphine  to  Eu- 
gene ;  "  when  my  father  is  with  us,  he 
monopolizes  ever^'thing.  It  may  some- 
times be  very  annoying." 

Eugene,  who  had  been  guilty  of  several 
absurd  throbs  of  jealousy  during  the  even- 
ing, could  not  but  secretly  agree  with 
her;  but  he  did  not  reply. 

"And  when,"  he  said,  looking  around 
the  room,  "  will  this  be  ready  for  occupa- 
tion ?     May  I  stay  here  to-night  ?  " 

"No  ;  but  you  may  come  and  dine  with 
me  to-morrow,"  she  replied.  "To-mor- 
row is  one  of  the  Italian  opera  nights." 

"I  shall  go,  and  sit  in  the  pit,"  said 
Pere  Goriot. 

It  was  midnight,  and  Madame  de  Nu- 
cingen's  carriage  was  waiting.  Pere  Go- 
riot and  the  student  returned  to  the 
Maison  Vauquer,  talking  enthusiastically 
of  Delphine  all  the  way.  They  found  Ma- 
dame Vauquer  sitting  by  her  stove,  with 
Sylvia  and  Christopher  on  either  hand. 
She  was  like  Marius  among  the  ruins  of 
Carthage,  and  was  bemoaning  the  state 
of  affairs  with  Sj-lvia,  while  awaiting  the 
return  of  her  two  remaining  boarders. 
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''  There  are  only  three  cups  of  coffee  to 
be  made  to-morrow  morning-,  Sylvia,"  she 
said  mournfullj^  ''Alas  !  is  not  this  de- 
serted house  enoug-h  to  break  one's  heart ! 
What  is  life  without  my  boarders  ?  Noth- 
ing at  all.  Here  is  my  house,  but  there 
are.no  people  in  it.  What  have  I  done  to 
deserve  all  this  trouble  ?  And  we  have 
laid  in  beans  and  potatoes  enough  for 
twenty  persons.  To  think  of  policemen 
in  my  house  !  We  shall  have  nothing  but 
potatoes  to  eat.  I  shall  discharge  Chris- 
topher." 

The  Savoyard,  who  had  been  asleep, 
suddenl}^  roused  at  the  sound  of  his  name, 
and  answered : 

'*  Madame?" 

"  Poor  fellow,  he  is  like  a  house  dog-," 
said  Sylvia. 

"  It  is  the  dull  season,  when  ever3'body 
is  settled,"  continued  the  widow.  "Where 
shall  I  g-et  any  more  boarders  ?  I  shall  go 
out  of  vay  mind  !  And  that  witch  of  a 
Michonneau,  to  have  taken  Poiret  away 
from  me  !  What  can  she  have  done  to 
the  man  to  make  him  follow  her  like  a 
puppy  ?  " 

"Ah  !  "  said  S3'lvia,  shaking  her  head, 
"  these  old  ladies  have  sly  ways  of  their 
own." 

"And  this  poor  Monsieur  Vautrin,  of 
whom  they  have  made  a  convict,"  re- 
sumed the  worthy  lady.  "Well,  Sylvia, 
it  is  beyond  me  !  I  can't  believe  it  yet. 
A  man  like  him,  who  paid  regularly,  and 
never  disputed  anything." 


generous 


said 


■^'And   who  was  so 
Christopher. 

"There  is  some  mistake,"  observed 
Sj'lvia. 

"I  am  afraid  not,"  replied  Madame 
Yauquer.  "  He  acknowledged  it  himself. 
And  to  think  that  all  these  things  hap- 
pened in  my  house,  in  a  neighborhood 
where  there  is  scarcely  even  a  cat  stir- 
ring. Now,  we  saw  Louis  XVI.  when  he 
had  his  little  accident,  and  we  saw  the 
emperor  fall,  get  up,  and  fall  again,  and 
all  that  was  in  the  order  of  possible 
things  ;  but  there  ought  not  to  be  any 
opportunities  for  such  changes  in  a  board- 
ing-house. One  can  do  without  kings, 
but  one  must  eat ;  and  when  an  honest 


woman  like  me  gets  a  good  dinner  ready, 
unless  the  end  of  the  Avorld  should  come — 
But  that  is  what  it  is ;  it  is  the  end  of 
the  world  !  " 

"  And  to  think  that  Mademoiselle  Mich- 
onneau, who  brought  all  this  trouble  upon 
you,  is  going  to  get  from  it,  they  say,  a 
thousand  francs,"  said  Sylvia. 

"Don't  speak  of  it!  She  is  an  old 
wretch!"  returned  Madame  Vauquer. 
"  And  she  is  going  to  Madame  Bu- 
neaud's,  into  the  bargain  !  I  believe  she 
is  bad  enough  for  an^^thing ;  stealing, 
murdering,  or  any  other  crime.  She 
ought  to  go  to  prison  instead  of  this 
poor,  dear  man — " 

Just  then  Eugene  and  Pere  Goriot  rang 
the  bell. 

"Ah  !  there  are  m}^  two  faithful  ones," 
said  the  widow  with  a  sigh. 

The  two  faithful  ones,  who  had  almost 
forgotten  the  disasters  which  had  befallen 
their  abiding-place,  walked  in  and  uncer- 
emoniously announced  to  their  hostess 
that  they  were  going  to  live  henceforth 
in  the  Chaussee  d'Antin. 

"  Ah,  Sylvia  !  "  said  the  widow,  "  this 
is  the  last  straw.  Gentlemen,  you  have 
given  me  vaj  death-blow.  This  day  has 
made  me  ten  years  older.  Upon  my 
word,  I  shall  go  crazy !  What  shall  I 
do  with  all  those  beans?  Ah,  well,  if 
I  am  left  alone,  yow  shall  leave  to-mor- 
row, Christopher  !  Good-night,  gentle- 
men." 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  her  ?  "  asked 
Eugene. 

"Ever^'body  has  left  her,"  replied  S^^I- 
via,  ' '  and  the  trouble  has  gone  to  her 
head.  Hark  !  I  think  I  hear  her  weeping. 
It  will  do  her  good  to  crj'  a  little  :  this  is 
the  first  time  she  has  done  it  since  I  have 
lived  with  her." 

The  next  daj^  Madame  Vauquer  was 
more  like  herself.  She  was  afflicted,  as 
a  woman  should  be  who  had  lost  all  her 
boarders,  but  she  no  longer  gave  way 
unrestrainedly  to  her  feelings.  As  a 
lover  would  gaze  upon  the  place  from 
which  his  beloved  mistress  had  lately 
departed,  so  she  looked  at  her  empty 
table.  Eugene  tried  to  console  her  by 
telling  her  that   Bianchon,  whose  term 
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finished  in  a  few  daj's,  would  doubtless 
come  to  replace  him :  that  the  Museum 
clerk  had  often  expressed  a  desire  to  have 
Madame  Couture's  apartment,  and  that 
in  a  few  days  she  would  probably  have  as 
many  as  ever. 

*'May  the  Lord  hear  3'ou,  my  dear 
sir  !  "  she  said.  "  But  misfortune  has 
come  upon  this  house,  and,  mark  my 
words,  before  ten  days  there  will  be  a 
death  here.  See  if  there  is  not !  *'  and 
she  looked  lug-ubriouslj^  around  the  din- 
ing'-room. 

"  Who  will  it  be  ? "  she  added,  in  a 
sepulchral  tone. 

''It  is  a  good  thing  that  we  are  going", 
if  that  is  the  case,"  said  Eugene  in  a  low 
tone  to  Pere  Goriot. 

"Madame,"  said  Sj^lvia,  coming  into 
the  room  and  speaking  in  a  frightened 
tone,  ''it  is  three  days  since  I  have  seen 
Mistig-ris." 

"  Ah  well !  if  my  cat  is  dead,  if  he  has 
left  us,  I—" 

But  the  poor  widow  could  not  finish  ; 
and  clasping  her  hands  she  sunk  back  in 
her  armchair  completely  prostrated  by 
this  terrible  omen. 


XIX. 


On  the  next  day  at  noon,  Eug'ene  re- 
ceived a  letter  bearing-  the  Beauseant 
arms.  It  contained  an  invitation  for 
Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Nucing-en  to  a 
grand  ball  at  the  house  of  the  vicomtesse, 
and  to  it  was  appended  a  little  note  for 
Eugene. 

"I  thought,"  it  said,  "that  it  would 
please  you  to  be  able  to  be  the  bearer 
of  this  invitation  to  Madame  de  Nucin- 
gen,  and  therefore  I  send  it  to  you,  with 
the  assurance  that  I  shall  be  charmed  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  Madame  de 
Restaud's  sister.  Bring  her  with  you 
to  the  ball,  and  do  not  allow  her  to 
monopolize  all  your  affection,  for  3'ou 
owe  me  some,  in  return  for  all  that  I 
bear  you. 

"ViCOMTESSE  DE   BeAUSEANT." 


"  Well !  "  said  Eugene  to  himself,  as 
he  reread  the  note,  "she  tells  me  pretty 
plainlj''  that  she  does  not  care  to  receive 
the  Baron  de  Nucingen  ! "  and  he  im- 
mediatel^'  set  off  for  Delphine's  house, 
happy  that  he  had  been  able  to  procure 
the  pleasure  for  her. 

When  he  arrived  there  he  was  informed 
that  Madame  de  Nucingen  was  at  her 
bath,  and  he  therefore  waited  in  her 
prett}^  little  boudoir,  where  everything 
seemed  to  breathe  of  her  presence,  until 
he  was  summoned  to  her.  At  length 
Therese  came  to  him. 

"Madame  is  in  her  own  room,"  she 
said. 

He  found  Delphine  h'ing"  back  in  her 
armchair  by  the  fire-place,  fresh  and 
fragrant  as  a  flower. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  "here  you  are,"  and 
she  smiled  softly  upon  him . 

"Guess  what  I  have  brought  you," 
said  Eugene,  seating  himself  near  her, 
and  kissing  her  hand. 

Madame  de  Nucingen's  face  grew  bril- 
liant with  joy  as  she  read  the  invitation. 
She  turned  to  Eugene  with  moist  eyes, 
and  threw  both  her  arms  around  his 
neck  in  a  delirium  of  gratified  vanity. 

"And  it  is  to  you,"  she  said,  "that  I 
owe  this  happiness ;  yes,  'it  is  more  than 
a  mere  triumph  of  self-love,  since  3'ou 
have  obtained  it  for  me.  Until  now  no 
one  has  been  willing  to  introduce  me  into 
the  world  of  the  Faubourg  Saint  Ger- 
main ;  perhaps  you  think  me  light  and 
frivolous  for  being  so  much  pleased ;  but 
you  ought  not  to  blame  me,  since  I  care 
more  for  it  now  than  ever  before,  because 
it  introduces  me  to  the  world  where  you 
belong." 

"Does  it  not  look  to  you,"  said  Eu- 
gene, "as  if  Madame  de  Beauseant  did 
not  expect  Monsieur  de  Nucingen  to  come 
to  her  ball?" 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  returning  the  letter  to 
Eugene.  "  Women  in  her  position  have 
a  perfect  genius  for  impertinence.  But 
no  matter;  I  shall  go  just  the  same. 
My  sister  is  to  be  there  ;  I  happen  to 
know  that  she  is  preparing  a  charming 
dress.  Eugene,"  she  added,  in  a  low 
tone,  "she  is  going  there  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  trying"  to  allay  some  terrible  sus- 
picions. You  do  not  know  the  rumors 
which  are  afloat  concerning*  her.  ISTu- 
cingen  told  me  this  very  morning"  that 
they  were  talking"  about  her  at  the  club 
without  the  slightest  reserve.  They  say 
that  Monsieur  de  Trailles  has  sig"ned 
bills  of  exchange  to  the  amount  of  a 
hundred  thousand  francs,  that  they  are 
nearly  all  due,  and  that  rather  than  let 
him  be  prosecuted  for  them  my  sister 
will  sell  her  diamonds  to  a  Jew  ;  those 
beautiful  diamonds  which  you  must  have 
seen  upon  her,  and  which  belonged  to 
Monsieur  de  Restaud's  mother.  Well,  for 
two  days  it  has  been  a  much-discussed 
question  whether  or  no  she  has  really 
done  this,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that 
Anastasie  is  having  this  beautiful  and 
expensive  dress  made  in  order  to  appe;ir 
in  it,  ornamented  with  her  diamoncis,  and 
thus  allay  the  rumors  which  have  arisen. 
She  will  try  to  be  the  cjmosure  of  all 
eyes ;  but  I  do  not  propose  to  allow  her 
to  outdo  me  if  I  can  help  it.  She  has 
always  wanted  to  keep  me  down,  and  has 
never  shown  any  g"ratitude  for  all  I  have 
done  for  her  and  for  all  the  money  that 
I  have  g-iven  her  when  she  needed  it. 
But  don't  let  us  talk  any  more  about 
the  world  and  its  ingratitude  ;  to-day  I 
want  to  be  whollj^  happy." 

When  Eug-ene  finally  took  leave  of  her, 
she  said : 

"  I  have  a  strange  presentiment  that 
my  happiness  will  not  last,  and  that  I 
shall  have  to  atone  for  it  by  some  frigiit- 
ful  catastrophe.  I  suppose  you  will  call 
me  superstitious,  but  the  feeling"  is  very 
strong  in  me." 

"^  Silly  child  !  "  said  Eug"ene,  with  play- 
ful chiding". 

' '  Ah,  it  is  I  who  am  the  child  this 
time  !  "  she  answered,  laughing" ;  and  he 
left  her  to  return  to  the  Maison  Vauquer 
full  of  dreams  of  the  happy  life  that  was 
to  commence  for  him  on  the  morrow, 
when  he  was  to  leave  tliat  detested 
place  forever. 

The  next  day  Goriot  and  Rastig"nac 
were  all  ready  to  g"o,  and  only  waiting" 
for  a  porter,  when  toward  noon  a  car- 
riage  stopped  in  the  Rue  Neuve  Sainte 


Genevieve,  and  Madame  de  Nucingen, 
having  descended  from  it  and  inquired 
of  Sylvia  if  her  father  were  still  there, 
hastily  mounted  the  stairs. 

Eugene  was  in  his  room,  althoug"h  Pere 
Goriot  was  not  aware  of  the  fact.  He 
had,  at  breakfast,  asked  Pere  Goriot  to 
see  about  moving  their  effects  to  the  Rue 
d'Artois,  sajing  that  he  would  join  him 
there  about  four  o'clock.  But  while  the 
old  man  was  out  looking  for  porters,  Eu- 
gene having  gone  to  the  law-school  and 
answered  to  his  name,  had  returned  hur- 
riedly to  the  Rue  Neuv^e  Sainte  Genevieve, 
in  order  to  pa^^  his  landlady  what  he 
owed  her  before  Pere  Goriot — who  in  his 
blind  devotion  Avould  undoubtedly  have 
taken  this  expense  upon  himself — should 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  Madame 
Vauquer  happened  to  be  out ;  and  Eu- 
g"ene,  going"  up  to  his  room  to  see  if  he 
had  forgotten  an\thing,  was  rewarded 
for  his  trouble  b}*"  finding"  his  note  to  Vau- 
trin,  which  he  had  carelessly  thrown 
into  his  table-drawer  on  the  day  that 
he  had  redeeined  it.  Having"  no  fire,  he 
was  just  about  to  tear  it  in  little  pieces, 
when,  recognizing"  Delphine's  voice,  he 
stopped  to  avoid  making"  any  noise,  and 
waited,  thinking  that  she  would  have  no 
secrets  which  he  mig"ht  not  share.  And 
at  the  first  words  which  were  spoken  the 
conversation  between  father  and  daug"h- 
ter  became  so  interesting"  to  him  that  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  listen  to  what  followed. 

"  Oh,  papa  !  "  she  said,  "  if  it  had  only 
occurred  to  3''ou  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  my  fortune  before  I  was  ruined  !  Is  it 
safe  for  us  to  speak  here  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  the  house  is  empty,"  replied 
Pere  Goriot  in  an  altered  voice. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  papa  ?" 
demanded  Madame  de  Nucing-en. 

''I  feel,"  replied  the  old  man,  "as  if 
you  had  g"iven  me  a  blow  on  the  head. 
May  God  forgive  yon,  my  child  !  You 
do  not  know  how  I  love  3^ou  ;  if  you  did, 
you  would  not  have  abruptly  said  a  thing- 
like  that  to  me,  especialh^  if  the  case  is 
not  desperate.  What  has  happened  of  so 
much  importance  that  you  had  to  come 
here  to  see  me,  when  in  a  little  while  we 
shall  be  in  the  Rue  d'Artois?  " 
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"  Oh,  papa  !  wliat  could  I  do  ?  I  am 
nearly  crazy.  Your  lawyer  has  brought 
to  light  things  which  in  any  case  could 
not  have  remained  hidden  much  longer. 
Your  former  business  experience  has  be- 
come necessary  to  us,  and  I  have  hastened 
to  you  like  a  drowning  man  clinging  to  a 
plank.  When  Monsieur  Derville  tried  to 
bring  Monsieur  de  Nucingen  to  an  ac- 
count, he  threatened  him  with  a  lawsuit 
if  he  did  not  restore  my  money  ;  and 
Nuciugen  came  to  me  this  morning-  to  ask 
me  if  I  desired  his  ruin  and  my  own.  I 
answered  that  I  did  not  know  anj^thing 
about  the  matter ;  that  I  had  a  fortune, 
and.  ought  to  be  in  possession  of  it ;  and 
that  everything  was  in  the  hands  of  my 
lawyer ;  that  I  was  entireh"  ignorant  of 
the  whole  thing,  and  incapable  of  under- 
standing it.  Was  not  that  what  you 
advised  me  to  say  ?  " 

"  Good  !  "  replied  Pere  Goriot. 

''Well,"  continued.  Delphine,  ''he  then 
told  me  all  about  his  affairs.  It  seems  he 
has  put  all  my  capital  as  well  as  his  own 
into  some  speculations  which  are  as  yet 
scarcely  under  waj',  and  which  have  re- 
quired enormous  sums.  If  I  force  him  to 
give  up  my  dowrj^  he  will  be  ruined ;  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  am  willing  to  wait  a 
year,  he  promises,  upon  his  honor,  to  re- 
turn to  me  ni}'  fortune  doubled  or  trebled, 
and  to  put  me  in  complete  possession  of 
it.  My  dear  father,  he  meant  what  he 
said,  and  I  was  frightened.  He  promised 
me,  as  a  proof  of  his  good  faith,  to  allow 
Monsieur  Derville,  as  often  as  I  wished, 
to  examine  into  things  and  see  that  my 
interests  were  being  protected.  In  short, 
he  put  himself  completely  in  my  power, 
bound  hand  and  foot.  He  asked  that  he 
might  for  two  years  longer  have  the  con- 
duct of  the  house,  and  begged  me  to  spend 
no  more  upon  myself  than  he  allowed  me. 
He  proved  to  me  that  it  had  been  almost 
more  than  he  could  do  to  preserve  appear- 
ances ;  that  he  had  retrenched  his  own 
expenses  in  every  waj^,  and  that  the 
strictest  economy  would  be  necessary  in 
order,  to  bring  him  through  these  specu- 
lations without  injury  to  his  credit.  I 
abused  him,  and  cast  doubt  upon  every- 
thing in  order  to  learn  all  he  had  to  tell 


me ;  he  showed  me  his  books,  and  even 
wept  before  me.  I  never  saw  a  man  so 
completely  broken  down,  and  I  reall3'- 
pitied  him." 

'"  And  you  believed  all  that  nonsense  ?" 
cried  Pere  Goriot.  "  He  is  a  fine  actor, 
that  is  all.  I  have  had  business  dealings 
with  Germans  before  now  ;  they  are 
usually  good,  honest  people,  but  when 
one  of  them  does  turn  out  a  rogue  and  a 
charlatan,  he  is  worse  than  any  other. 
Your  husband  is  deceiving  you.  He  feels 
himself  hard  pressed  and  so  he  invents  this 
story  for  your  benefit.  He  is  as  cunning 
as  he  is  false.  No,  no  !  I  do  not  propose 
to  go  to  my  grave  leaving  my  daughters 
stripped  of  all  their  possessions.  I  haven't 
lost  all  my  business  talent  yat.  He  says 
he  has  put  his  property  into  some  specu- 
lative undertaking  :  very  well,  he  must 
have  notes  and  agreements  representing 
his  claims.  Let  him  show  them  and  settle 
with  you.  We  will  choose  the  best  invest- 
ments for  your  money,  and  it  shall  be  all 
in  your  own  name,  and  for  your  own  use. 
Does  the  man  take  us  for  fools  ?  Does  he 
think  that  I  would  for  a  moment  put  up 
with  the  idea  of  leaving  you  without  any 
fortune  ?  I  could  not  bear  the  thought 
of  it ;  and  if  it  were  indeed  true,  it  would 
kill  me.  What !  have  I  worked  like  a 
slave  for  forty  years,  endured  reverses, 
and  denied  m^-self  all  my  life  for  you,  my 
darlings,  who  made  all  work  and  all  bur- 
dens light  for  me,  only  to  see  my  life  and 
my  fortune  vanishing  in  smoke  !  By 
everything  that  is  most  sacred  in  heaven 
and  earth,  we  will  sift  this  thing  to  the 
bottom  !  I  can  neither  sleep  nor  eat  until 
we  have  proved  that  your  entire  fortune 
is  safe.  You  have  Monsieur  Derville  for 
your  lawyer  ;  fortunately'  he  is  an  honest 
man ;  and  b}'  all  that  is  lioly,  you  will 
keep  3'our  fifty  thousand  pounds  to  the 
end  of  your  days,  or  I  will  make  a  fine 
row  in  Paris  !  If  the  lower  courts  vic- 
timize us,  we  will  carry  our  case  to  the 
higher  ones.  To  know  that  you  were  safe 
and  happy  as  far  as  money  is  concerned, 
would  make  my  mind  easy,  and  soothe  all 
my  troubles.  Money  is  life  ;  money  does 
everything.  Delphine,  do  not  make  a 
single  concession,  not  even  a  quarter  of  a 
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sou,  to  this  great  beast  of  an  Alsatian, 
who  has  made  you.  so  unhappy.  If  he 
really  needs  your  assistance  we  will  make 
our  own  terms  with  him,  and  he  will  have 
to  march  straight  !  Oh  !  my  head  is  crazy 
and  my  brain  is  burning.  My  Delphine 
reduced  to  poverty  !  Oh,  m.j  darling  little 
child  !  Where  are  xnj  gloves  ?  Come,  I 
will  g"o  this  minute  and  examine  the  books, 
the  correspondence,  the  whole  business. 
I  cannot  be  calm  ag-ain  until  it  is  f)roved 
that  3'our  fortune  is  in  no  dang-er,  and 
that  everything-  is  safe  once  more." 

'•' My  dear  father,  I  beseech  3"ou  to  be 
prudent.  If  you  show  the  least  desire  for 
A'eng-eance,  or  betray  any  hostile  inten- 
tions, I  am  lost.  M^^  husband  knows  you  ; 
and  it  has  seemed  very  natural  to  him 
that,  instig-ated  by  you,  I  should  get  un- 
easy about  my  fortune  ;  but  I  tell  3'ou  he 
holds  it  in  his  own  hands,  and  means  to 
keep  it  there.  He  is  a  man  who  would 
not  scruple  to  run  away  with  all  the  capi- 
tal, if  necessary,  and  leave  us  here  with- 
out anything- — the  rascal  !  He  knows  weU 
that  I  would  not  dishonor  myself  by  pros- 
ecuting him.  He  is  at  once  strong-  and 
weak.  I  have  thought  it  all  out,  and  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  we  resort 
to  extremities,  I  am  ruined." 

'•'Is  he  such  a  rascal  ?  "  asked  the  old 
man. 

''Well,  yes,  papa,"  she  said,  sinking- 
upon  a  chair  and  beginning  to  weep.  '•'  I 
did  not  confess  it  before,  in  order  to  spare 
3'ou  the  grief  of  having  married  me  to 
such  a  man.  Manners  and  conscience, 
soul  and  body,  ag-ree  perfectly  :  he  is 
frightful ;  I  hate  and  despise  him ;  he  is 
thoroughly  A'ile,  and  I  no  longer  have  the 
least  respect  for  him." 

''  But  there  are  laws  !  "  cried  Pere  Go- 
riot.  "  There  is  a  Place  de  Greve  *  for 
people  like  him  ;  and  I  would  willingly 
g-uillotine  him  myself  if  there  were  no 
other  executioner." 

"No,  papa,"  she  replied  ;  "  there  are  no 
laws  which  can  touch  him.  Listen  to  his 
languag-e,  stripped  of  all  the  circumlocu- 
tions with  which  he  surrounded  it  :  '  Ei- 


*  Public  square  in  Paris,  where  criminals  were 
executed. 


ther  you  lose  everything,  and  ■  are  ruined, 
without  a  sou  to  your  name,  or  you  leave 
me  free  to  carry  on  my  undertakings.'  Is 
not  that  clear  enough  ?  He  knows  that 
he  has  me  in  his  power ;  I  must  consent 
to  this  infamous  and  dishonest  associa- 
tion, or  be  ruined.  His  present  undertak- 
ings are  thoroughly  fraudulent;  I  have 
understood  that  much ;  and  I  have  also 
understood  that  in  order  to  be  able,  if 
necessary,  to  pay  out  enormous  sums,  he 
has  sent  considerable  property  to  Amster- 
dam, London,  ISTaples,  and  Vienna.  How 
should  we  ever  be  able  to  lay  our  hands 
upon  all  that  ?  " 

Eugene  heard  the  heavy  sound  of  Pere 
Goriot's  knees,  as  he  fell  on  his  chamber 
floor. 

"My  God!"  he  said;  "what  have  I 
done  ?  My  daughter  is  in  the  power  of 
this  wretch,  and  he  can  take  everything, 
if  he  chooses  !     Pardon  me,  my  child  !  " 

"Yes,"  said  Delphine,  "if  I  have  fallen 
into  an  abyss,  it  is  possibty  your  fault. 
Girls  know  so  little,  when  they  marrj'-  ! 
What  do  they  know  of  the  world  of  busi- 
ness, or  of  men  and  their  customs  ?  Fath- 
ers ought  to  look  out  for  them.  Dear 
papa,  I  do  not  mean  to  reproach  you  ; 
forgive  me  for  what  I  have  just  said.  In 
this  matter,  the  fault  was  entirely  mine. 
Nay,  do  not  cry,  papa,"  she  entreated, 
kissing  her  father's  forehead. 

"  Do  not  you  cry,  either,  m}^  little  Del- 
phine," he  returned.  "Let  me  wipe  away 
the  tears  from  3'our  eyes  Avith  my  kisses. 
Here  !  mj'  head  is  all  right  again  now, 
and  I  will  go  and  straighten  out  this 
business  skein  which  your  husband  has 
tangled." 

"  No,  no,  let  me  do  it ;  I  will  know  bet- 
ter how  to  manage  him  than  you  would. 
Only  come  to-m^orrow  and  examine  his 
books  and  his  affairs.  Monsieur  Derville 
knows  nothing  about  commerce.  No, 
upon  second  thoughts,  you  need  not 
come  to-morrow.  I  do  not  wish  to  excite 
mj'self,  for  Madame  de  Beauseant's  ball 
is  on  the  next  night,  and  I  want  to  look 
fresh  and  beautiful  enough  to  do  honor 
to  my  dear  Eugene.  Come  !  I  want  to 
go  and  see  his  room." 
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XX. 

Just  then  a  carriage  stopped,  and  Ma- 
dame de  Restaud's  voice  was  heard,  in- 
quiring if  her  father  were  within.  Eug-ene, 
who  was  on  the  point  of  throwing-  himself 
on  the  bed  and  feigning-  sleep,  was  thus 
relieved  from  a  most  embarrassing  di- 
lemma. 

"Ah  !  papa,  have  you  heard  about 
Anastasie  ?  "  asked  Delphine,  recognizing 
her  sister's  voice.  "They  say  that  there 
are  queer  things  going  on  at  her  house 
also." 

"  Oh  !  "  moaned  Pere  Goriot ;  "it  will 
be  the  death  of  me.  My  poor  head  will 
never  survive  so  much  trouble." 

"Good-day,  papa,"  said  the  countess, 
entering.  "  Oh  !  are  you  here,  Delphine  ?" 
and  she  seemed  rather  embarrassed  at 
her  sister's  presence. 

"How  do  you  do,  Nasie?"  said  the 
baroness.  "  Are  you  surprised  to  see  me 
here  ?    1  see  my  father  every  day." 

"  Since  when,  pray  ?  "  returned  her 
sister. 

"If  you  came  oftener,  you  would  find 
out,"  replied  Delphine,  scornfully. 

"Oh,  do  not  tease  me,  Delphine,"  said 
her  sister,  piteously.  "  I  am  so  unhappy. 
I  am  lost,  papa  !  This  time  I  am  lost 
indeed ! " 

"What  is  it,  Nasie  ? "  cried  Pere 
Goriot.  "Tell  us  everything,  my  child. 
She  grows  pale  !  Delphine,  come,  help 
her ;  be  good  to  her  ;  I  will  love  you  bet- 
ter than  ever,  if  that  were  possible,  if  you 
will  be  kind  to  her." 

"My  poor  Nasie,"  said  Delphine,  mak- 
ing her  sister  sit  down,  "speak  to  us. 
You  can  tell  us  everything  freely,  for  we 
are  the  two  people  in  the  world  who  love 
you  well  enough  to  pardon  everything. 
Familj'-  affections  are  the  most  enduring 
after  all,"  and  she  held  smelling-salts  to 
the  nostrils  of  her  sister,  who  soon  re- 
vived. 

"It  will  kill  me!"  said  Pere  Goriot. 
"Here,"  he  added,  stirring  his  fire  of 
turfs,  "  come  nearer.  I  am  so  cold. 
What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Nasie  ? 
Tell  quickly,  for  you  are  killing  me  with 
this  suspense." 


"Well,"  said  the  poor  lady  at  last; 
"  my  husband  knows  everything.  Do 
you  remember,  papa,  that  bill  of  ex- 
change that  was  redeemed  for  Maxime 
some  time  ago  ?  Alas  !  that  was  not  the 
first  one  ;  I  had  already  paid  large  sums. 
About  the  beginning  of  January  I  noticed 
that  Monsieur  de  Trailles  seemed  very 
unhappy.  He  did  not  say  anything,  but 
it  is  always  easy  enough  for  a  woman  to 
see  when  there  is  anything  troubling  a 
man  wiio  is  dear  to  her.  And  then  again, 
he  was  more  tender  and  affectionate  to- 
ward me  than  ever  before ;  he  has  told 
me  since  that  he  was  taking  leave  of  me 
in  his  thoughts,  before  blowing  out  his 
brains.  But  finally  I  begged  and  en- 
treated him  untibhe  told  me  what  was 
the  matter ;  he  confessed  that  he  owed  a 
hundred  thousand  francs  !  Oh  !  papa  ; 
a  hundred  thousand  francs  !  I  was  nearly 
crazy.  You  did  not  have  them,  for  I  had 
stripped  you  of  everything — " 

"No,"  said  Pere  Goriot,  "I  could  not 
have  given  them  to  you,  unless  I  had 
stolen  them.  But  I  would  have  done 
that ;  I  will  do  it  now." 

At  these  intensely  mournful  words,  this 
cry  of  paternal  agony  at  being  reduced  to 
utter  powerlessness,  the  tw^o  sisters  were 
silent.  What  egotism  could  remain  un- 
shaken at  this  despairing  utterance, 
which,  like  a  stone  thrown  over  a  preci- 
pice, revealed  the  depth  of  the  gulf  below? 

"  I  got  them  by  disposing  of  something 
which  did  not  belong  to  me,"  said  the 
countess,  bursting  into  tears. 

Delphine,  deeply  moved,  put  her  head 
upon  her  sister's  head  and  wept  in 
sympathy. 

"Then  it  is  all  true?"  she  said. 

Anastasie  hung  her  head,  and  Delphine, 
kissing  her  fondly,  and  holding  her  close 
in  her  arms,  said  to  her  : 

"  Here  you  will  always  be  loved  with- 
out being  judged." 

"  My  angels,"  said  Pere  Goriot,  fceblj^ 
"why  did  you  wait  until  misfortune  drew 
you  together,  before  you  became  recon- 
ciled ?  " 

At  length  the  comtesse,  encouraged  by 
these  testimonials  of  love  and  sympathy, 
resumed  her  story. 
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"To  save  Maxime's  life,"  she  said, 
"'  and  to  save  1113'^  happiness  as  well,  I 
took  to  the  usurer,  that  hard-hearted 
Monsieur  Gobseck,  the  fomily  diamonds 
which  Monsieur  de  Eestaud  values  so 
highly  :  his,  mine — all — I  sold.  Sold  ;  do 
you  understand  ?  He  was  saved;  but  I  am 
lost,  for  Restaud  found  out  everything"." 

"Where?  how?  Let  me  kill  him," 
cried  Pere  Goriot. 

"Yesterday,"  she  continued,  "  I  was 
summoned  to  his  room.  I  went.  '  Anas- 
tasie  ! '  he  said — and  the  minute  I  heard 
his  voice  I  guessed  that  he  knew  all — 
'  where  are  your  diamonds  ?  '  '  The^^  are 
in  my  rooms,'  I  said.  'No,'  he  returned, 
Hhey  are  there,  on  my  bureau,'  and  he 
showed  me  the  jewel-box  which  he  had 
covered  with  his  handkerchief.  'You 
know  where  they  came  from  ?  '  he  asked  ; 
and  I  fell  on  my  knees,  weeping-,  and  be- 
seeching- him  to  kill  me  outrig-ht." 

"  You  said  that !  "  exclaimed  Pere  Go- 
riot.  "By  all  that  is  most  sacred,  any 
one  who  harms  either  of  you,  while  I  am 
alive,  may  be  sure  that  I  will  kill  him  by 
inches  !  Yes,  I  will  cut  him  up  in  little 
pieces,  like — " 

Pere  Goriot's  voice  failed  him,  and  he 
was  silent. 

"And  then,  my  dear,"  continued  the 
countess,  "he  made  a  most  terrible  de- 
mand. Heaven  preserve  any  Avoman 
from  hearing"  thiiig-s  like  those  he  said 
to  me  !  " 

"  I  will  assassinate  liim,"  said  Pere  Go- 
riot,  calml}^  "It  is  a  pity  that  he  has 
only  one  life ;  I  should  like  to  kill  him 
twice." 

"He  made  me  swear  to  obey  him  in 
Avhat  he  should  ask  of  me,"  continued 
the  comtesse.  "  I  swore  it,  and  he  then 
said  that,  in  order  to  protect  himself  and 
his  children,  he  should  require  me  to  sign 
awaj^  my  property  to  hiin." 

"Do  not  sign  it ! "  cried  Pere  Goriot. 
"  Never  sign  that !  Aha  !  Monsieur  Res- 
taud,  you  think  j^ou  can  make  my  daugh- 
ter unhappy,  and  then  do  as  you  please ; 
but  I  am  here,  and  yow  will  find  me  in 
your  path  !  Nasie,  do  not  worry ;  I  will 
steal  his  son — who  is  also  my  grandson — 
and  I  will  carry  him  away  and  never  bring 


him  back  until  the  monster  yields.  I  will 
say  to  him  :  '  The  matter  rests  between 
us  two  ;  give  my  daughter  back  her  fort- 
une, and  let  her  do  exactly  as  she  pleases, 
and  I  will  restore  your  son  to  you.'  " 

"My  father!" 

"  Yes,  I  am  your  fatlier  ;  this  fine  gen- 
tleman will  find  that  he  cannot  abuse  my 
daughter.  Oh  !  I  do  not  know  what  is  in 
my  veins  !  It  is  like  liquid  fire ;  it  is  the 
blood  of  a  tiger,  and  I  would  like  to  de- 
vour both  these  husbands.  Oh,  my  chil- 
dren, is  your  life  like  that?  It  kills  me  ! 
What  will  become  of  you  when  I  am 
gone  ?  The  life  of  a  father  ought  to  last 
as  long  as  that  of  his  children.  Oh,  Lord  ! 
how  badl}^  hast  Thou  arranged  this  world  ! 
And  yet  they  say  that  Thou  hast  Thyself 
a  son  ! 

"  My  darlings,  is  it  only  when  you  are 
unhappy  that  you  seek  me  ?  Do  you  bring 
to  me  onl}^  your  tears  ?  Ah  !  well,  it  is  a 
proof  that  you  love  me.  Come,  come  and 
weep  here ;  ni}''  heart  is  large,  and  can  re- 
ceive all  3^our  tears.  Would  that  I  could 
bear  your  troubles,  and  suffer  for  you ! 
Ah  !  when  you  w^ere  little,  you  were  so 
happy  !  " 

"  It  was  the  happiest  time  of  our  lives," 
said  Deiphine  mournfull3^ 

"Papa,  that  is  not  all!"  said  Anas- 
tasie ;  and  the  old  man  started  violently. 
"  The  diamonds,"  she  continued,  "  did  not 
bring  a  hundred  thousand  francs,  and 
Maxime  is  prosecuted.  There  are  only 
twelve  thousand  francs  to  be  paid.  He 
has  promised  me  to  be  prudent,  and  to 
gamble  no  more.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
world  left  to  me  except  his  love,  and  I  have 
sacrificed  too  much  for  him  already  to  let 
that  escape  me  now.  Oh  !  onl^^  let  him 
be  free  and  honored,  so  that  he  may  have 
a  chance  to  make  a  position  for  himself  in 
the  world.  Everything  will  be  lost  if  he 
be  arrested  ! " 

"  I  haven't  got  it,  Nasie,"  said  the  poor 
old  man  ;  "  I  have  nothing,  nothing  any 
more.  It  is  the  end  of  everything ;  the 
world  is  surelj'-  crumbling  away  !  Ah  !  I 
have  still  n\y  silver  shoe-buckles,  and  six 
silver  dishes,  the  first  that  I  ever  had  ! 
Besides  that,  I  have  only  twelve  hundred 
francs  of  annuity." 
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"  And  what  have  you  done  with  your 
income  ?  "  demanded  his  daughter. 

"•  I  have  sold  it,  keeping-  this  httle  bit  of 
a  sum  for  \\\j  own  needs.  I  had  to  use 
twelve  thousand  francs  to  furnish  a  suite 
of  rooms  for  Delphine." 

"  At  your  house,  Delphine  ?"  asked  her 
sister. 

"  Oh,  what  difference  does  that  make  ?" 
returned  Pere  Goriot ;  ' '  the  money  is 
spent.*' 

"I  can  guess,"  said  the  countess;  ''it 
was  for  Monsieur  de  Rastignac.  Ah  ! 
Delphine,  stop  while  you  can.  You  see 
what  I  have  come  to." 

''My  dear,"  replied  Delphine,  "Mon- 
sieur de  Rastignac  is  a  young  man  who  is 
incapable  of  ruining  his  friends,  like  some 
people." 

"Thanks,  Delphine  !  I  expected  more 
sj'mpathy  than  that  from  3'ou,  in  vay 
trouble ;  but  3-ou  never  loved  me." 

"Yes,  she  does  love  you,  Nasie,"  ex- 
claimed Pere  Goriot;  "she  was  telling 
me  so  just  now.  AYe  were  talking  of  yon, 
and  she  agreed  with  me  that  you  were 
beautiful,  and  that  she  was  only  pretty." 

"She  !  "  repeated  the  comtesse  ;  "  she 
is  as  cold  as  ice." 

"  And  supposing  I  am,"  said  Delphine, 
reddening;  "how  have  you  behaved  to- 
ward me  ?  You  have  disowned  me,  you 
have  caused  the  doors  of  all  the  houses 
that  I  have  wished  to  enter  to  be  closed 
upon  me,  and  you  have  never  omitted  the 
slightest  opportunity'^  to  annoy  and  injure 
me.  Have  I  come,  like  you,  to  wrest 
from  our  poor  father  his  whole  fortune,  a 
thousand  francs  at  a  time,  and  to  reduce 
him  to  this  pitiful  state  ?  This  is  your 
work,  sister.  I  have  come  to  see  my 
father  as  often  as  possible.  I  have  never 
closed  my  doors  against  him,  and  I  do 
not  come  to  fawn  upon  him  when  I  have 
need  of  him.  I  did  not  even  know  that 
he  had  used  those  twelve  thousand  francs 
for  me.  M}'^  credit  is  good,  and  you  know 
it !  And  when  my  father  has  made  me 
presents,  it  has  not  been  because  I  have 
begged  for  them." 

"You  have  been  more  fortunate  than 
I,"  said  her  sister,  vindictively  ;  "Mon- 
sieur de  Marsay  was  rich  ;  and  you  have 


always  been  as  sordid  as  gold  itself. 
Adieu  ;  I  have  neither  sister,  nor — " 

"Hush,  Nasie  !  "  cried  Pere  Goriot. 

"There  is  nobody  like  a  sister  for  say- 
ing disagreeable  things,"  said  Delphine. 
"  Nobody  else  believes  them  !  You  are  a 
monster." 

"  My  children,  my  children,  hush  !  or  I 
shall  fall  dead  before  you,"  said  the  poor 
old  father. 

"  I  forgive  yon,  Nasie,"  continued  Del- 
phine, "because  jo\x  are  unhappy.  But 
to  say  this  to  me,  just  when  I  felt  willing 
to  do  anything  in  the  world  to  help  you  ! 
Well,  it  is  all  of  a  piece  with  the  way  you 
have  treated  me  for  the  last  nine  years." 

"  M.J  children,  my  dear  children  !"  cried 
their  father ;  "  embrace  each  other,  like 
the  angels  that  you  are." 

"'  No,  let  me  alone,"  exclaimed  the  com- 
tesse, whom  Goriot  had  taken  by  the  arm, 
shaking  him  off  impatiently.  "She  has 
less  pity  for  me  than  my  husband  himself. 
One  would  think  that  she  was  a  pattern 
of  all  the  virtues  !  " 

"  I  would  much  rather  have  it  said  of 
me  that  I  owed  money  to  Monsieur  de 
Marsay,  than  to  confess  that  Monsieur 
de  Trailles  had  cost  me  more  than  two 
hundred  thousand  francs,"  said  Madame 
de  Nucingen. 

"'  Delphine  !  "  cried  the  comtesse,  tak- 
ing a  step  toward  her. 

"I  speak  truth,  and  you  only  slander 
me,"  replied  the  baroness,  coldly. 

"  Delphine  !  "  said  her  sister ;  "  you  are 
a—" 

But  Pere  Goriot,  darting  forward, 
stopped  the  comtesse  from  finishing  her 
sentence,  by  putting  his  hand  over  her 
mouth. 

"Oh,  papa!  what  in  the  world  have 
you  been  handling  this  morning  ?  "  ex- 
claimed Anastasie. 

"Ah  !  yes,  I  was  wrong!"  answered 
the  poor  old  man,  wiping  his  hands  upon 
his  clothes,  and  onl}^  too  happy  that  he 
had  turned  upon  himself  liis  daughter's 
anger ;  ' '  but  you  see,  I  did  not  expect  you, 
and  I  have  been  getting  ready  to  move. 
Ah ! "  he  continued,  seating  himself, 
"  3'Ou  have  broken  mj'  heart.  I  shall  die, 
my  children  !   My  head  burns  as  if  it  were 
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on  fire.  Come,  be  g-ood  cliildren,  and  love 
each  other  !  You  will  kill  me.  Delphine, 
Nasie,  come  !  you  were  both  right  and 
both  wrong-.  See,  Delphine,"  he  con- 
tinued, turning-  upon  her  his  eyes,  swim- 
ming- in  tears  ;  ''  she  needs  twelve  thou- 
sand francs  ;  let  us  try  and  get  them  for 
her.  Don't  look  at  each  other  like  that !" 
He  fell  on  his  knees  before  Delphine. 
''Ask  her  pardon,  to  please  me,"  he  whis- 
pered, '"she  is  more  unhappy  than  you, 
you  know." 

''My  poor  Nasie,"  said  Delphine,  fairly 
frightened  b}^  the  wild  expression  which 
g-rief  imparted  to  her  father's  face  ;  "  I 
was  wrong-;  kiss  me." 

"Ah,  that  is  like  balm  to  my  heart," 
cried  Pere  Goriot.  "But  where  shall  we 
find  the  twelve  thousand  francs  ?  Would 
it  do  any  good  if  I  were  to  proiiose  m^'self 
as  a  substitute  ?  " 

"  Oh,  papa  !  "  exclaimed  the  two  daugh- 
ters, coming-  close  to  him,  "no,  no  I  " 

"  God  will  reward  you  for  that  thought ; 
we  could  not  recompense  it  with  our  lives  ; 
could  we,  Nasie  ?  "  continued  Delphine. 

"  And  then,  my  poor  father,  it  would 
not  do  much  g-ood,"  said  the  comtesse. 

"Is  one's  very  blood  of  no  use  then?  " 
cried  the  poor  old  man,  despairing-ly.  "  T 
will  do  anj^thing-  for  any  one  who  will 
save  you,  Nasie  !  I  will  kill  a  man,  if  he 
wants  me  to.  I  will  be  like  A^autrin,  I 
will  go  to  the  galleys  !  I — "  He  stopped 
suddenly,  as  if  a  thunderbolt  had  struck 
hina.  "No  use!"  he  said,  tearing-  his 
hair.  "If  I  onl}'  knew  where  to  go  to 
steal  anything ;  but  it  is  so  hard  to  find  a 
g-ood  chance.  Oh  !  I  oug-ht  to  die  ;  there 
is  nothing-  left  for  me  but  to  die.  I  am 
not  good  for  anything  ;  I  am  not  worthy 
of  being  a  father.  She  needs  something- : 
she  is  in  want  !  and  I,  miserable  wretch 
that  I  am,  I  have  nothing-.  Ah  !  you 
bought  yourself  an  annuity,  you  old 
rascal,  and  yet  you  have  cliildren  ;  you 
no  longer  love  them.  Die  I  die  like  the 
dog  that  3'ou  are  !  Yes,  I  am  even  lower 
than  a  dog-;  a  dog  would  not  have  done 
such  a  thing  !  Oh,  my  head  I  It  is  burst- 
ing- !  " 

"Papa,  papa!"  cried  his  two  daugh- 
ters, holding  him  back  from  striking-  his 


head  against  the  wall;  "do  be  reason- 
able." 

He  sobbed  aloud.  Eug-ene,  horrified, 
took  Vautrin's  bill  of  exchange,  which  he 
held  in  his  hand,  and  which  bore  a  larger 
sum  on  its  face  than  was  required ;  he 
altered  the  figures,  made  a  reg-ular  bill  of 
exchang-e  of  it  for  twelve  thousand  francs, 
payable  to  Goriot,  and  entered  the  room. 

"  Here  is  all  your  money,  madame,"  he 
said,  handing-  the  paper  to  the  comtesse. 
"  I  was  sleeping,  when  I  was  awakened 
by  your  voices,  and  thus  learned  for  how 
much  I  was  indebted  to  Monsieur  Goriot. 
Here  is  the  sum  for  3^our  use  ;  I  will  faith- 
fully redeem  the  note." 

The  comtesse  stood  motionless,  holding- 
the  paper. 

"Delphine,"  she  said,  pale  and  trem-- 
bling-  with  anger  and  rage,  "as  God  is 
my  witness,  I  could  pardon  you  everything- 
but  this !  Is  it  possible  that  Monsieur  de 
Rastig-nac  was  there,  and  that  you  knew 
it  !  You  had  the  meanness  to  avenge 
yourself  upon  me  by  allowing-  me  to  give 
up  to  him  my  secrets,  my  honor,  my  very 
life.  Go  !  3^ou  are  no  longer  anything-  to 
me.  I  hate  you.  I  will  do  you  all  the 
harm  I  possibly  can.  I — "  but  anger 
choked  her  words,  and  she  was  silent. 

"  But  he  is  my  son,  your  friend,  your 
savior  !"  cried  Pere  Goriot.  "Embrace 
him,  Nasie  I  Here,  I  will  embrace  him," 
he  added,  pressing-  Eugene  to  him  with  a 
sort  of  fury.  "Oh!  my  child,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  I  will  be  more  than  a  father  to 
you  if  that  be  possible.  Would  that  I 
were  God,  that  I  might  lay  the  universe 
at  your  feet  !  Won't  you  kiss  him,  Nasie  ! 
He  is  more  than  a  man  ;  he  is  an  ang-el, 
an  angel  indeed  !  " 

"Let  her  alone,  papa,"  said  Delphine; 
"she  is  mad  just  now." 

"Mad  !  mad  !  and  what  are  you  ?  "  de- 
manded Madame  de  Restaud. 

"  My  children,  I  shall'  die  if  you  keep 
on,"  cried  the  old  man,  dropping  upon  his 
bed  as  if  he  had  been  shot.  "  They  are 
killing  me  !  "  he  muttered. 

The  comtesse  looked  at  Eug-ene,  who 
remained  motionless,  stunned  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  scene. 

"  Monsieur  ?  "  she  said,  interrogatively. 
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without  paying  the  least  attention  to  her 
father,  wliose  waistcoat  Delphine  was 
rapidly  unfastening-. 

"Madame,  I  will  pay  and  I  will  hold 
1113^  tong-ue,"  he  replied,  without  waiting" 
for  her  question. 

"'You  have  killed  papa,  Nasie  !  "  said 
Delphine,  pointing  out  the  fainting  old 
man  to  her ;  but  the  latter  immediately^ 
left  the  room  without  a  word. 

"I  forgive  her  heartily,"  said  the  good 
man,  opening  his  eyes,  "she  is  in  a  fright- 
ful situation  and  one  that  would  turn  a 
better  head  than  hers.  Console  the  poor 
girl ;  be  good  to  her  :  promise  this  to  your 
poor  father,  who  is  dying,"  he  added, 
pressing  Delphine's  hand. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  3^ou  ?"  she 
asked,  frightened  by  his  words  and  man- 
ner. 

"Nothing,  nothing  at  all,"  he  replied; 
"  it  will  pass  off.  There  is  something 
pressing  upon  my  forehead,  but  it  is  noth- 
ing but  a  headache.  Poor  Nasie,  what  a 
future  is  before  her  !  " 

Just  then  the  comtesse  re-entered  the 
room,  and  threw  herself  on  her  knees  be- 
fore the  bed. 

"  Forgive  me  !  "  she  cried. 

"Come,"  replied  Pere  Goriot,  "if  you 
talk  like  that  you  will  make  me  worse." 

"  Monsieur,"  said  the  comtesse  to  Ras- 
tignac,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  "  grief 
has  made  me  unjust.  Will  you  be  as  a 
brother  to  me?"  and  she  held  out  her 
hand  t6  him. 

"Nasie,"  said  Delphine,  putting  her 
arms  around  her,  "'  dear  little  Nasie,  let 
us  forget  it  all." 

"No,"  she  replied,  "I  will  always  re- 
member it  most  gratefully." 

"My  darlings,"  exclaimed  Pere  Goriot, 
"  you  have  drawn  back  the  dark  curtain 
that  was  before  my  eyes  ;  your  words 
give  me  new  life.  Kiss  each  other,  now. 
Well,  Nasie,  will  the  bill  of  exchange  save 
you  ?  " 

"I  hope  so,"  she  replied.  "See  here, 
papa  !  will  you  please  sign  it  ?  " 

"  Well !  how  stupid  I  am  to  have  for- 
gotten that,"  he  said.  "But  I  felt  ill 
just  then.  -  Nasie,  don't  bear  me  any 
grudge  ;  send  and  let  me  know  that  your 


troubles  are  over.  But  no  !  I  will  go  my- 
self and  see  3'ou.  On  second  thought, 
however,  I  believe  I  will  not,  for  if  I  were 
to  see  your  husband  I  think  I  should  kill 
him  on  the  spot.  As  for  taking-  your  prop- 
erty away  from  you,  we  will  see  about 
that !  Now  go  quickly,  my  child,  and 
ntake  Maxime  be  more  prudent  next 
time." 

Eugene  was  stupefied  \iy  what  had 
passed. 

"  Poor  Anastasie  was  always  passion- 
ate," said  Delphine;  "but  she  is  very 
good-hearted." 

"  She  came  back  to  get  that  indorse- 
ment," whispered  Eugene  to  her. 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  would  rather  not  believe  it,"  he 
replied ;  "  but  if  I  were  you,  I  should 
be  rather  suspicious  of  her,"  and  he  raised 
his  eyes,  as  if  confiding  to  Heaven  the 
thoughts  which  he  dared  not  express. 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  "she  always  was  a 
little  actress,  and  papa  never  fails  to  be 
deceived  b}'"  her  wiles." 

"  How  do  you  feel  now,  my  good  Pere 
Goriot?"  inquired  Rastignac  of  the  old 
man. 

"I  feel  as  if  I  could  go  to  sleep,"  he 
replied. 

Eugene  helped  him  to  get  to  bed,  and 
then,  after  he  had  fallen  asleep,  Delphine 
left  him. 

"  I  will  see  you  this  evening  at  the 
opera,"  she  said  to  Eugene,  "  and  joxx 
can  tell  me  then  how  he  is.  To-morrow 
you  must  change  your  quarters.  And 
now  let  me  see  your  room.  Oh  !  what  a 
horrible  place,"  she  added,  entering  ;  "  it 
is  even  worse  than  my  father's.  Eugene, 
you  behaved  well  just  now,  and  I  would 
love  you  even  better  than  before,  if  that 
were  possible  ;  but,  if  you  want  to  make 
your  own  fortune,  let  me  advise  3'ou  not 
to  throw  twelve  thousand  francs  out  of  the 
window  again  in  that  style.  The  Comte 
de  Trailles  is  a  gambler,  although  my  sis- 
ter will  never  acknowledge  it,  and — " 

But  she  was  interrupted  by  a  groan 
from  Pere  Goriot,  which  made  them  both 
return  to  his  room  ;  as  they  approached 
him  they  heard  these  words :  "  They  are 
not  happy  !  " 
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The  mournful  accents  so  touched  his 
daug-hter's  heart  that  she  bent  over  him 
and  kissed  him  on  the  forehead. 

He  opened  his  eyes  saying  :  ''  It  is  Del- 
phi ne  !  " 

''Well,  how  are  you ?  "  she  asked. 

"Very  well,"  he  replied.  ''Don't  be 
uneasy ;  I  am  going"  out  soon.  Oh,  my 
children,  be  happy  !  " 


XXI. 


Eugene  went  with  Delphine  to  her  own 
house  ;  but,  uneasy  at  the  state  in  which 
he  had  left  Pere  Goriot,  he  refused  to  dine 
with  her,  and  returned  to  the  Maison 
Vauquer.  He  found  Pere  Goriot  in  the 
dining-room,  just  about  to  take  his  place 
at  the  table.  Bianchon  had  placed  him- 
self so  that  he  had  a  full  view  of  the  old 
man's  face,  and  when  he  saw  him  take  up 
his  piece  of  bread  and  feel  of  it,  to  judge 
of  the  flour  of  Avhich  it  was  made,  the 
medical  student  shook  his  head  sadly, 
noting"  the  mechanical  and  unconscious 
manner  in  which  the  familiar  act  was 
performed. 

"  Come  and  sit  bj^'me,  Bianchon,"  called 
Eugene,  and  the  young  man  moved  his 
place  all  the  more  willingly'  that  the 
change  would  bring  him  nearer  to  the 
old  man. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  him  ?  "  asked 
Eugene. 

"  Unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken  he 
is  done  for  !  "  replied  the  other.  "Some- 
thing extraordinary  must  have  happened 
to  him,  for  he  looks  to  me  as  if  he  were 
just  on  the  verge  of  serous  apoplexy. 
Although  the  lower  part  of  his  face  is 
calm  enough,  the  upper  features  are 
dra^vn  toward  the  forehead  in  spite  of 
him — see  ?  And  then  the  eyes  are  in  that 
peculiar  condition  which  denotes  serum  in 
the  brain. '  Don't  they  look  to  3^ou  as  if 
they  w^ere  full  of  a  fine  dust  ?  But  to- 
morrow morning  I  can  tell  better." 

"  Is  there  any  help  for  it  ?  "  asked 
Eugene. 

"  None  at  all,"  replied  his  friend.  "  Per- 
haps death  might  be  delayed  a  little  by 


causing  a  reaction  to  set  in  toward  the 
extremities  ;  but  unless  the  symptoms 
have  ceased  by  to-morrow  evening-  the 
poor  man  is  past  help.  Do  you  know 
what  has  caused  this  attack  ?  He  must 
have  received  a  violent  mental  shocks 
beneath  which  he  has  succumbed." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  said  Rastignac,  recall- 
ing the  pitiless  way  in  which  his  daugh- 
ters had  bruised  the  old  man's  heart,  and 
he  thought : 

"Delphine,  at  least,  loves  her  father." 

That  evening,  at  the  opera,  Rastignac 
spoke  to  Madame  de  Nucingen  about  her 
father's  critical  state,  endeavoring  to  do 
it  in  a  way  which  should  not  alarm  her. 

"Oh,  you  must  not  be  uneasy,"  she 
said,  at  his  first  words;  "my  father  is 
very  strong,  although  we  did  agitate  him 
a  little  this  morning.  But  our  fortunes 
are  at  stake.  Do  you  know  how  long  he 
is  likely  to  be  sick  ?  I  think  I  could  not 
live,  if  your  affection  did  not  make  me  in- 
sensible to  all  this  trouble.  I  haA^e  now 
only  a  single  fear,  and  that  is  the  dread 
of  losing  the  love  which  makes  life  seem 
to  me  worth  living.  Beyond  that  senti- 
ment everything  is  indifferent  to  me.  I 
care  for  nothing  else  in  the  world.  You 
are  everj^thing  to  me.  If  m^^  wealth  gives 
me  happiness,  it  is  because  through  it  I 
can  perhaps  give  j^ou  pleasure.  I  cannot 
tell  why,  but  the  fact  remains  that  I  love 
you  better  than  I  love  my  father ;  my 
whole  life  is  bound  up  in  you.  And  yet  I 
am  not  an  unnatural  daughter.  I  love 
my  father.  Who  would  not  love  as  good 
a  father  as  ours  ?  Could  I  help  it  if  he 
did  not  foresee  the  consequences  of  our 
unfortunate  marriages  ?  Why  did  he  not 
prevent  them  ?  Was  it  not  his  i)lace  to 
reflect  for  us  ?  Now,  it  is  true,  he  suffers 
as  much  as  we  do  ;  but  how  can  we  help 
that?  It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to 
comfort  him,  for  our  very  resignation 
would  grieve  him  more  than  our  re- 
proaches and  complaints  would  harm 
him.  There  are  certain  situations  in  life 
which  contain  nothing  but  bitterness." 

Eugene  was  speechless,  moved  to  the 
heart  by  the  words  in  which  she  had  con- 
fessed her  love  for  him.  But  she  at  length 
asked  abrupth'  : 
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"  What  are  you  tliiiiking-  about  ?  " 

''I  was  still  listening  to  your  words," 
he  replied.  '-'Until  now  I  had  thought 
that  I  loved  you  better  than  you  loved 
me." 

She  smiled  and  then  sought  to  hide  her 
gratification  and  happiness  under  the  veil 
of  ordinary  conversation;  for  she  had 
never  before  listened  to  the  thrilling  vi- 
brations of  a  genuine  love,  and  she  felt 
that  she  could  not  bear  more  just  then. 

''Eugene,"  she  said,  changing  the  sub- 
ject, ''do  you  know  what  is  going  on? 
All  Paris  is  going  to-morrow  to  Madame 
de  Beauseant's.  The  Rochefldes  and  the 
Marquis  d'Adjuda  have  agreed  not  to  say 
anjiihing  about  it  beforehand,  but  it  is  a 
fact  nevertheless  that  the  king  is  to  sign 
the  marriage  contract  to-morrow,  and 
your  poor  cousin  knows  nothing  of  it 
yet.  She  cannot  now  avoid  receiving  her 
guests,  and  the  marquis  will  not  be  at  her 
ball.  Every  one  is  talking"  of  nothing  but 
this." 

"And  yet  the  world  mocks  at  such  an 
infamy,  and  takes  a  share  in  it?  Don't 
3^ou  know  that  it  will  kill  Madame  de 
Beauseant  ?  " 

"Oh,  no!"  said  Delphine,  smiling. 
"  You  do  not  know  the  stuff  these  women 
are  made  of.  But  all  Paris  is  going  to 
her  ball,  and  I  shall  be  there  too,  thanks 
to  you  !  " 

"Perhaps,"  said  Rastignac,  "it  is  one 
of  those  false  reports,  of  which  the  city  is 
always  full." 

"We  shall  see  to-morrow,"  she  re- 
turned, sagely. 

Eugene  passed  that  night  in  his  new 
apartment  and  slept  late  the  next  morn- 
ing. Delphine  came  to  take  breakfast 
with  him,  and  the  two  young  people  were 
so  happy  in  each  other's  society  that  thej'- 
almost  forgot  Pere  Goriot.  However, 
about  four  o'clock  they  remembered  him, 
and  the  happiness  that  he  anticipated  in 
living  in  this  new  abode.  Eugene,  ob- 
serving that  the  old  man  ought  to  be 
promptlj''  removed  to  his  new  quarters  if 
he  was  going  to  be  sick,  left  Delphine  and 
hurried  to  the  Maison  Vauquer.  Neither 
Pere  Goriot  nor  Bianchon  was  at  the 
table. 


"Well,"  said  the  painter,  as  Eugene 
entered  :  "  Pere  Goriot  is  about  done  for. 
One  of  his  daughters,  the  Comtesse  de 
Restaud,  came  to  see  him,  and  when  he 
tried  to  go  out  afterward  he  had  a  severe 
attack.  Society  is  about  to  be  deprived 
of  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments." 

Rastignac  darted  toward  the  staircase. 

"  Here  !  Monsieur  Eugene  !  " 

"  Monsieur  Eugene,  madame  is  calling 
you,"  cried  S3'lvia. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  the  widow,  "you  and 
Monsieur  Goriot  were  to  have  left  my 
house  on  the  15th  of  February.  It  is  now 
the  18th,  and  I  shall  have  to  charge  you 
each  for  another  month's  board.  But  if 
you  will  g'uarantee  his  board  'to  me,  your 
word  will  be  sufficient." 

"Why ?  can  you  not  trust  him  ?  " 

"  Trust !"  she  repeated  scornfully.  "  If 
the  man  was  dead  his  daughters  would 
not  pay  me  a  sou,  and  everything  that  he 
has  got  up  there  would  not  be  worth  ten 
francs.  He  carried  olT  his  last  pieces  of 
silver  plate  this  morning.  I  don't  know 
why." 

"  I  will  be  responsible  for  everything," 
said  Eugene,  shivering  with  horror  and 
dreading  he  knew  not  what. 

He  went  up  to  Pere  Goriot's  room.  He 
found  the  old  man  l^^ing  on  his  bed  and 
Bianchon  standing  near  him. 

"'  How  do  you  do,  papa  ?  "  said  Eugene. 

The  good  man  smiled  gently,  as  he 
turned  his  glassy  eyes  toward  him. 
"  How  is  she  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Very  well,  and  how  are  you  ?  " 

"  Pretty  well,"  he  replied. 

"Don't  tire  him,"  said  Bianchon,  tak- 
ing Eugene  by  the  arm  and  drawing*  him 
to  one  side. 

"  Well  ?  "  said  Rastignac,  inquiringly. 

"He  cannot  be  saved  except  by  a  mir- 
acle," replied  Bianchon.  "  Congestion 
has  set  in,  and  I  have  applied  mustard 
plasters.  Luckily  they  seem  to  be  taking 
effect,  so  far." 

"  Can  he  be  moved  ?  " 

"  Impossible.  He  must  be  left  here  and 
kept  as  free  from  agitation  and  as  quiet 
as  possible." 

"My  good  fellow,"  said  Eugene,  "we 
will  take  care  of  him  ourselves." 
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*'  I  have  already  called  the  head  doctor 
of  our  hospital." 

^^Well?" 

"  He  can  tell  better  to-morrow  evening". 
He  has  promised  to  come  late  in  the  day. 
Unfortunateh^,  this  silly  man  here  did  a 
xery  imprudent  thing-  to-day,  which  he 
absolutely  refuses  to  explain.  He  is  as 
obstinate  as  a  mule,  and  when  I  speak  to 
him,  he  pretends  not  to  hear  and  goes  to 
sleep  in  order  not  to  reply ;  or  else,  if  his 
eyes  are  open,  he  begins  to  moan.  He 
went  out  early  and  went  into  Paris  on 
foot,  nobody  knows  where.  He  carried 
with  him  everything"  of  value  which  he 
possessed,  and  did  something-  or  other 
which  was  entirely  too  much  for  him. 
One  of  his  daughters  had  been  here." 

"The  comtesse  ?  "  asked  Eugene,  "a 
tall  brunette,  with  bright  eyes  and  slen- 
der figure  ?  " 

"Yes." 

''  Leave  me  alone  with  him  for  a  mo- 
ment," said  Rastignac.  "  I  think  he  will 
tell  me  all  about  it." 

"  Then  I  will  go  and  get  ni}"  dinner 
while  you  are  here.  But  try  not  to  agi- 
tate him  too  much.  There  is  still  a  little 
hope." 

"  Don't  be  uneasy." 

"  They  will  have  such  a  nice  time  to- 
morrow," said  Pere  Goriot,  when  he  was 
left  alone  with  Eugene.  "  They  are  groing 
to  a  great  ball." 

"  AVhat  have  you  been  doing  this  morn- 
ing, papa,  to  make  you  so  sick  to-night 
that  you  have  to  sta}^  in  bed?"  asked 
Eugene. 

"  Something-  that  was  perfectly  right," 
replied  the  old  man,  complacently. 

"  Anastasie  was  here?"  asked  Ras- 
tig'nac. 

"Yes,"  replied  Pere  Goriot. 

"  Well  ?  come,  do  not  conceal  anything- 
from  me.     What  did  she  want  now  ?  " 

"Ah!"  he  replied,  gathering  all  his 
strength  for  the  effort  of  speaking,  "  she 
was  so  unhappy  !  Since  that  affair  of  the 
diamonds  she  has  not  had  a  sou.  She  had 
ordered  for  this  ball  an  embroidered  dress 
whfch  must  be  extremely  becoming  to  her. 
Her  dressmaker,  the  wretch,  would  not 
give  her  credit  and  her  maid  lent  her  a 


thousand  francs  on  account.  Poor  Nasie  ! 
It  makes  my  heart  bleed  to  think  that  she 
has  come  to  that !  But  the  maid,  seeing- 
that  Monsieur  de  Restaud  no  longer  al- 
lowed his  wife  any  money,  was  afraid  of 
losing  what  she  had  advanced,  so  she 
went  to  the  dressmaker  and  made  ar- 
rangements with  her  not  to  deliver  the 
dress  until  the  thousand  francs  were  paid. 
Now  the  ball  takes  place  to-morrow  and 
the  dress  is  all  done.  JSTasie  was  in  de- 
spair and  she  came  to  see  if  she  could 
borrow  my  silver  plate,  in  order  to  pawn 
it.  Her  husband  wants  her  to  g-o  to  this 
ball,  in  order  to  show  everybody  the  dia- 
monds which  they  are  all  saying  she  has 
sold.  Can  she  say  to  this  monster  of  a 
man  :  '  I  owe  a  thousand  francs ;  pay 
them  for  me  '  ?  No,  indeed  !  I  saw  very 
plainly  that  she  could  not.  Delphine  will 
be  there  in  a  superb  toilet,  and  of  course 
Anastasie  ought  to  look  as  well  as  her 
younger  sister.  And  she  is  so  unhappj^, 
poor  child  !  I  was  so  ashamed  yesterday 
not  to  have  had  those  twelve  thousand 
francs  for  her  that  I  would  have  g-iven 
the  rest  of  my  miserable  life  to  make  uj) 
to  her  for  it.  You  see,  I  had  had  strength 
to  bear  everything-,  but  that  last  failure 
broke  my  heart. 

"  Well,  I  dressed  myself  and  went  out ; 
I  sold  the  dishes  and  the  silver  buckles 
for  six  hundred  francs,  and  then  I  pledged 
my  annuity  for  a  year  to  old  Gobseck, 
for  four  hundred  francs  paid  down.  Bah! 
I  can  eat  bread  ;  that  was  enough  for  me 
wiien  I  was  joxxng,  and  it  ought  to  do 
now.  At  all  events,  my  Nasie  Avill  have 
a  fine  evening-.  She  will  look  so  pretty  ! 
I  have  the  thousand-franc  note  there  un- 
der my  pillow.  It  warms  me  to  have 
something  under  my  head  which  will  give 
pleasure  to  poor  Nasie.  She  can  turn 
that  wicked  Victoire  out  of  doors.  Did 
any  one  ever  see  such  a  servant,  not  to 
be  willing  to  trust  her  mistress  ?  To- 
morrow I  shall  be  well,  and  Nasie  will 
come  at  ten  o'clock.  I  don't  Avant  them 
to  think  me  ill,  for  tXiej  would  stay  and 
take  care  of  me,  instead  of  going  to  the 
ball.  Nasie  will  kiss  me  as  she  used  to 
do  when  she  was  a  child,  and  her  caresses 
will  cure  me.    Well !  is  it  not  much  bet- 
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ter  to  spend  a  thousand  francs  on  my 
Nasie,  my  cure-all,  than  on  a  doctor  ?  I 
will  at  least  be  a  comfort  to  her  in  her 
unhappiness  ;  and  now  my  conscience  will 
bo  easier  about  having-  bought  that  an- 
nuity. She  is  at  the  bottom  of  an  abyss  ; 
and  I,  alas  !  am  no  longer  strong-  enough 
to  draw  her  out.  I  am  going  to  take  up 
business  again.  I  shall  go  to  Odessa  to 
bu}^  grain.  It  is  worth  three  times  less 
there  than  it  costs  us  here.  Oh,  I  have  a 
fine  scheme.  If  it  is  against  the  law  to 
import  these  grains  in  their  natural  state, 
they  can  be  made  up  into  food  and  then 
imported  !  Ha  !  ha  !  I  thought  it  all  out 
this  morning.  There  is  a  great  profit  to 
be  made  in  starch,  for  one  thing." 

"  He  is  crazy  !  "  thought  Eugene,  look- 
ing at  the  old  man.  Then  he  added  aloud: 
•''  Come,  you  must  be  quiet  now,  and  not 
talk  any  more." 

He  went  down  to  dinner  as  soon  as 
Bianchon  came  up ;  and  they  passed  the 
night  in  watching  by  turns  the  old  man, 
occupying  themselves,  the  one  with  his 
medical  books,  and  the  other  by  writing 
to  his  mother  and  sisters.  The  next  day 
the  sick  man's  sj^'mptoms  were,  accord- 
ing to  Bianchon,  a  little  more  favorable ; 
but  he  still  needed  constant  care,  of  which 
the  two  students  were  alone  capable.  He 
had  to  have  applications  of  mustard, 
foot-baths,  and  various  other  remedies 
which  required  their  united  devotion  and 
strength. 

Madame  de  Restaud  did  not  come  at 
all ;  she  sent  for  the  money  by  a  mes- 
senger. 

"  I  thought  she  would  have  come  her- 
self; but  it  is  just  as  well;  she  might 
have  been  uneasy  about  me,"  said  the 
father,  apparently  satisfied. 

At  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  The- 
rese  brought  Eugene  a  letter  from  Del- 
phine. 

**What  has  happened  to  you  ?  "  it  said. 
*'  Am  1  neglected  so  soon  ?  You  have 
shown  yourself,  during  our  short  ac- 
quaintance, incapable  of  a  breach  of  faith. 
Remember  that  I  expect  ,you  to  take  me 
to  Madame  de  Beauseant's  ball  this  even- 
ing.    Monsieur  d'Adjuda's  contract  was 


really  signed  at  court  this  morning,  and 
the  poor  vicomtesse  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  it  until  two  o'clock.  Is  it  not 
horrible  for  people  to  go  and  gaze  upon 
her  grief,  to  see  how  well  she  will  bear  it? 
I  certainlj^  should  not  go,  if  I  had  ever 
been  to  her  house  before;  but  this  is 
probably  the  last  time  that  she  will  re- 
ceive, and  all  my  efforts  will  have  been 
wasted,  unless  I  embrace  this  opportuni- 
ity.  My  situation  is  very  different  from 
that  of  others.  Besides,  I  am  going  for 
your  sake  also.  I  expect  you.  If  you  are 
not  here  in  two  hours,  I  do  not  think  I 
shall  ever  forgive  you." 

Rastignac  took  up  a  pen,  and  wrote  in 
answer  : 

''  I  am  waiting  for  a  physician,  to  know 
how  long  your  father  will  live.  He  is 
dying.  I  will  bring  word  to  you  ;  and  I 
fear  the  worst.  You  will  judge  for  your- 
self whether  you  ought  to  go  to  the  ball. 
''  Tenderly  yours. 


The  doctor  came  at  half  past  eight, 
and,  without  giving  a  favorable  opinion, 
thought  that  death  would  not  imme- 
diately take  place,  but  that  he  might 
rall^''  and  regain  reason  and  conscious- 
ness several  times  before  the  end. 

"  It  would  be  much  better  for  him  to 
die  at  once,"  were  the  last  words  of  the 
physician,  as  he  went  away. 

Eugene  left  the  old  man  to  Bianchon's 
care,  while  he  went  to  carry  the  sad  news 
to  Madame  de  Nucingen,  not  dreaming 
that  she  w^ould  hesitate  about  giving  up 
the  evening's  entertainment. 

"  Tell  her  that  she  must  amuse  herself 
just  the  same,"  cried  Pere  Goriot,  who 
had  appeared  to  be  in  a  stupor,  raising 
himself  up  in  bed  as  Eugene  left  the 
room. 

The  young  man  presented  himself  to 
Delphine,  overwhelmed  with  grief,  to  find 
her  almost  ready  to  go.  She  had  only  to 
put  on  her  ball-dress. 

i'What!  are  you  not  yet  dressed?" 
she  said.  • 

"  But  your  father — "  he  began. 

"  Always  my  father  !  "  she  cried  irapa- 
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tiently,  interrupting*  him.  "  It  is  not  for 
you  to  teach  me  what  I  owe  my  father.  I 
have  known  him  a  long-  time.  Not  an- 
other word,  Eugene  !  I  shall  not  listen 
to  3^ou  until  you  have  made  your  toilet. 
Therese  has  got  everything-  ready  for  you 
at  your  rooms,  and  my  carriage  is  ready 
to  take  you  there  and  bring  you  back 
again.  We  can  talk  about  my  father  on 
our  way  to  the  ball.  We  ought  to  go 
early,  for  if  we  get  into  the  line  of  car- 
riages, we  shall  be  lucky  if  we  get  there 
by  eleven  o'clock."' 

"  Madame  !  "  he  said,  making  one  more 
attempt ;  but  she  again  interrupted  him. 

"  Go  !  not  a  word  !  "  she  insisted,  run- 
ning into  her  boudoir  in  search  of  a  piece 
of  lace. 

''Oh,  do  go,  Monsieur  Eugene  !  "  said 
Therese,  "you  will  make  madame  an- 
gry; "  and  she  fairly  pushed  him  from 
the  room. 

He  went  away  to  dress,  burdened  by 
sad  and  discouraging  tlioughts  of  this 
iieartless  world  into  which  he  had  entered. 
He  thought  of  the  purity  and  love  which 
reigned  in  his  own  family ;  but  he  dared 
not  remonstrate  with  Delphine  upon  her 
course  of  conduct.  He  instinctively  read 
her  heart,  and  he  knew  that  she  was  ca- 
pable of  walking  over  the  dead  bod^^  of 
her  father,  if  necessary,  to  go  to  this 
ball.  But  he  had  neither  the  courage  to 
reason  with  her,  nor  the  strength  to  leave 
her.  "She  would  never  forgive  me  if  I 
thwarted  her  in  this,"  he  thought ;  and 
he  began  to  seek  excuses  for  her:  she 
did  not  know  the  state  in  which  her 
father  was  Ij^ing,  and  the  old  man  himself 
would  have  been  the  first  to  send  her 
away  from  him  to  the  ball,  if  slie  had 
gone  to  see  him.  And  then  the  phy- 
sician's words  occurred  to  him,  and  he 
pleased  himself  with  the  thought  that 
Pere  Goriot  was  in  no  imminent  danger, 
after  all,  and  that  Delphine  was  not  so 
much  to  blame  as  it  had  at  first  seemed 
to  him ;  and  he  returned  to  her  in  a 
calmer  frame  of  mind  than  he  had  left 
her. 

"And  now,"  said  she,  when  he  stood 
before  her  in  ball  costume,  "  tell  me  how 
my  father  is." 


"Very  ill  indeed,"  he  replied  ;  "if  you 
wish  to  give  me  a  proof  of  j^our  love,  3'ou 
will  go  with  me  to  see  him." 

"Well — yes,'^  she  said,  "but  after  the 
ball.  My  dear  Eugene,  I  beg*  of  you  to 
be  kind,  and  not  to  preach  to  me." 

Thej''  set  out ;  Eugene  was  very  silent, 
and  at  length  she  said  to  him  : 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  " 

"  I  am  listening  to  your  father's  death- 
rattle,"  he  replied,  in  atone  of  grief.  And 
he  related  to  her,  with  the  fiery  eloquence 
of  3'outh,  the  course  which  Madame  de 
Restaud  had  adopted  through  vanity,  the 
mortal  crisis  which  the  last  act  of  devo- 
tion on  the  part  of  her  father  had  caused, 
and  the  fatal  price  at  which  the  embroid- 
ered dress  had  been  procured. 

Delphine  wept,  but  suddenly  dried  her 
tears,  fearing  for  the  effect  upon  her 
complexion. 

"  I  will  go  and  care  for  my  father.  I 
will  never  leave  his  bedside,"  she  said. 

"  That  is  my  own  Delphine  ;  that  is  as 
it  should  be,"  cried  Rastignac,  embracing 
her. 


xxn. 


Five  hundred  carriages  stood  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Beauseant  mansion, 
and  on  either  side  of  the  brilliantly  lighted 
gateway  strutted  a  gendarme.  The  fash- 
ionable world  of  Paris  had  flocked  thither 
so  unanimously,  and  had  been  so  eager  to 
see  this  great  lady  in  the  moment  of  her 
fall  that  the  apartments,  situated  on  the 
ground-floor  of  the  house,  were  already 
full  to  overflowing  when  Madame  de  Nu- 
cingen  and  Rastignac  arrivefl.  Since  the 
time  when  the  whole  court  rushed  to  gaze 
upon  the  great  mademoiselle,  from  whom 
Louis  XIV.  had  torn  her  lover,  no  affair 
of  the  kind  had  attracted  so  much  atten- 
tion as  that  of  Madame  de  Beauseant. 
The  most  beautiful  women  of  Paris  made 
the  rooms  dazzling  with  their  toilets  and 
their  smiles.  The  most  distinguished  men 
of  the  realm — embassadors,  ministers,  and 
illustrious  individuals  of  all  kinds,  bril- 
liant with  crosses  and  orders  —  pressed 
around  the  vicomtesse.    The  orchestra  re- 
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sounded  beneath  the  gilded  ceiUngs  of  the 
palatial  residence,  which  was  like  a  desert 
to  its  mistress  to-nig'ht. 

Madame  de  Beauseant  was  standing- 
near  the  door  of  the  first  salon,  to  receive 
her  so-called  friends.  Dressed  in  white, 
with  no  ornament  in  her  abundant  hair, 
she  appeared  calm  and  dig-nifled,  affecting- 
neither  grief,  nor  pride,  nor  false  g-ayet3^ 
No  one  could  read  her  soul ;  she  seemed 
like  a  marble  Niobe.  Her  smile,  to  some 
of  her  intimate  friends,  appeared  to  have 
a  touch  of  mockery ;  but  she  seemed  just 
as  usual  in  every  way,  and  behaved  so 
exactly  as  she  used  when  happiness  orna- 
mented her  with  its  rays,  that  the  most 
heartless  could  not  but  admire  her,  as  the 
young-  Romans  used  to  applaud  the  g-ladi- 
ator  who  could  smile  as  he  was  dying-. 
The  world  seemed  to  be  assembled  to  bid 
farewell  to  one  of  its  sovereig-ns. 

"'I  feared  you  would  not  come,"  she 
said  to  Rastig-nac  as  she  g-reeted  him. 

"' Madame,"  he  replied,  moved  by  her 
tone  of  reproach,  "  I  have  come  latest  to 
remain  latest." 

''That  is  w^ell,"  she  said,  taking  his 
hand.  ''You  are  perhaps  the  only  one 
here  in  whom  I  can  confide.  My  friend, 
when  3^ou  love  a  woman,  love  her  always ; 
never  abandon  her." 

She  took  Rastignac's  arm,  and  led  him 
to  a  small  room  apart  from  the  rest. 

"  Go  to  the  marquis,"  she  said.  "Jac- 
ques, 1113^  valet-de-chambre,  will  show  you 
where  to  find  him,  and  will  give  you  a 
letter  for  him.  I  have  sent  for  all  my 
correspondence,  and  I  believe  he  will  give 
it  to  you.  If  3^ou  succeed  in  getting  my 
letters,  go  up  to  rciy  own  room  with  them  ; 
and  m}'  servants  will  let  me  know  that 
you  arc  there." 

She  rose  to  receive  the  Duchesse  de 
Langeais,  her  most  intimate  friend,  who 
had  just  arrived.  Rastignac  went  out 
and  called  for  the  Marquis  d'Adjuda  at 
the  Rochefides',  where  he  had  been  pass- 
ing the  evening,  and  where  he  found  him. 
The  marquis  accompanied  him  to  his  own 
house,  and  handed  him  a  box,  sa.ying : 
"  Thc}'^  are  all  there."  He  seemed  inclined 
to  add  something  more  ;  perhaps  to  ques- 
tion Eugene  on  the  events  of  the  ball,  and 


the  appearance  of  the  vicomtesse,  per- 
haps to  confess  that  he  was  weary  already 
of  his  approaching  marriage,  even  before 
it  was  consummated.  But  whatever  it 
was,  he  proudly  restrained  himself,  and 
only  said,  as  he  affectionately  and  sadly 
pressed  Eugene's  hand : 

"  Say  nothing  to  her  of  me,  my  dear 
fellow."  And  then  he  made  him  a  sign 
of  dismissal. 

Eugene  returned  to  the  vicomtesse's 
house,  and  w^as  shown  to  her  own  room, 
where  he  saw  hasty  preparations  for  de- 
parture. He  seated  himself  near  the  fire, 
and  was  soon  lost  in  melancholy''  reverie, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  little  cedar 
box  which  he  had  brought. 

"My  friend,"  said  the  vicomtesse,  en- 
tering, and  laying  her  hand  upon  Rastig- 
nac's shoulder.  She  was  weeping,  and 
her  hands  were  trembling.  Seeing  the 
box,  she  took  it  from  him,  placed  it  upon 
the  fire,  and  stood  watching  it  as  it  burned. 

"  They  have  come  promptly,  while  death 
comes  so  slowl}^,"  she  said.  She  laid  her 
finger  upon  Eugene's  mouth,  stopping  the 
answer  which  he  \yas  about  to  make. 

"  Hush,  m3''  friend  !  "  she  said  g'entl3^ 
And  then  she  continued  : 

"  I  shall  never  see  Paris  and  the  world 
again.  At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  I 
start  for  Normandj^  to  bury  myself  in 
its  depths.  I  have  been  busy  since  three 
o'clock  this  afternoon,  making  m^^  prepa- 
rations and  attending  to  m}'-  alTairs;  I 
had  no  one  whom  I  could  send  to — "  She 
stopped  a  moment.  "  He  was  sure  to  be 
found  at — "  She  stopped  again,  over- 
come with  grief,  and  unable  to  pronounce 
the  words.     At  length  she  resumed : 

"  I  counted  upon  3^ou  this  evening  for 
this  last  service.  And  now  I  want  to 
give  j'^ou  a  pledge  of  my  friendship  ;  I 
shall  often  think  of  3^ou,  who  have  seemed 
to  me  so  good  and  noble,  so  open  and 
candid,  in  a  world  where  these  qualities 
are  only  too  rare ;  and  I  want  j^ou  to 
think  sometimes  of  me.  Here  ! "  she 
added,  looking  about  her,  "  here  is  the 
little  casket  where  I  keep  mj  gloves. 
Whenever  I  have  taken  them  out  of  it, 
to  go  to  ball  or  theater,  I  have  been 
light-hearted  and  happy,  and  only  pleas- 
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ant  thoughts  are  connected  with  it.  Ac- 
cept it  from  me.  I  will  have  it  taken  to 
3^our  rooms — Rue  d'Artois.  Madame  de 
Nucingen  is  very  beautiful  this  evening  ; 
love  her  faithfull3\  If  we  never  see  each 
other  again,  do  not  forget  that  you,  who 
have  been  so  good  to  me,  have  my  very 
best  wishes  always.  And  now  let  us  go 
down.  I  would  not  like  them  to  think 
that  I  had  been  weeping  ;  I  have  all  my 
life  before  me  for  that,  and  no  one  will 
mind  how  many  tears  I  shed.  Let  me 
look  once  more  at  this  room." 

She  paused ;  then,  after  having  for  a 
moment  hidden  her  eyes  with  her  hand, 
she  wiped  them,  bathed  them  in  fresh 
water,  and  took  the  young  student's  arm. 

"Come  now,"  she  said. 

Eug-ene  was  nearlj''  overcome  with  emo- 
tion at  the  sight  of  this  grief  which  was 
so  nobly  repressed  ;  but  he  restrained 
himself  for  her  sake,  and  they  made  the 
tour  of  the  rooms  together. 

He  soon  perceived  the  two  sisters,  Ma- 
dame de  Restaud  and  Madame  de  Nucin- 
gen.  The  comtesse  was  magnificent  in 
her  diamonds,  whose  sparkles  must  have 
been  like  so  many  burning  points  for  her, 
since  she  wore  the  jewels  for  the  last  time. 
The  sight  of  the  two  sisters  did  not  tend  to 
remove  Rastignac's  sadness,  and  beneath 
the  sparkles  of  their  gems  he  seemed  to 
see  the  pallet  upon  which  their  poor  father 
was  lying.  The  vicomtesse  noticed  his 
melancholy,  but  mistook  its  meaning*,  and 
withdrew  her  arm  from  his. 

"  Go  !  do  not  let  me  cost  you  a  moment 
of  pleasure,"  she  said,  gently. 

Eugene  was  soon  claimed  by  Delphine, 
who  was  happy  in  the  sensation  she  pro- 
duced, and  anxious  to  share  her  triumphs 
with  him. 

"  How  do  you  think  Nasie  looks  ?  "  she 
asked  him. 

"  She  looks,  to  me,"  he  replied  gravely, 
"  as  though  she  were  adorned  at  the  ex- 
pense of  her  poor  father's  life." 

Toward  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
crowds  began  to  thin  out,  and  soon  after- 
ward the  music  ceased.  Before  long  the 
Duchesse  de  Langeais  and  Rastignac  were 
the  only  occupants  of  the  grand  salon. 
The  vicomtesse,  expecting  to   find   onl^'^ 


the  j^'oung  student,  came  to  them  there, 
after  having  said  adieu  to  Monsieur  de 
Beauseant,  who  had  gone  tranquilly  to 
bed  afterward,  remarking  as  she  left  him  : 

"  You  are  wrong,  my  dear,  to  go  and 
bury  yourself  at  your  age  ;  you  had  much 
better  stay  with  us." 

When  she  saw  the  duchesse,  Madame 
de  Beauseant  could  not  repress  a  start 
of  surprise. 

"I  have  guessed  your  secret,  Clara," 
said  Madame  de  Langeais.  "  You  are 
going  away,  never  to  return ;  but  3'ou 
will  not  go  until  you  have  listened  to  me, 
and  until  we  understand  each  other." 

She  took  her  friend  by  the  arm  and  led 
her  into  the  adjoining  room  ;  and  there, 
looking  at  her  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  she 
pressed  her  in  her  arms,  and  kissed  her 
cheeks. 

"I  cannot  coldly  let  you  go  away, 
dear,"  she  said.  "I  wanf  you  to  know 
that  you  can  count  upon  me  as  upon 
yourself.  You  have  been  inagnificent 
this  evening ;  and  I  would  like  to  prove 
myself  worthy  of  being  your  friend.  I 
have  often  been  hateful  to  jow  ;  will  you 
forgive  me  for  it  ?  I  wish  I  could  take 
back  every  word  of  mine  that  has 
wounded  you.  The  same  grief  has  united 
our  souls,  and  I  do  not  know  which  of  us 
is  the  more  unhappy.  Monsieur  de  Mont- 
riveau  was  not  here  this  evening  ;  do  you 
understand  ?  Those  who  have  seen  you 
to-night,  Clara,  will  never  forget  you. 
As  for  me,  I  shall  make  one  more  effort, 
and  if  that  fails,  I  shall  go  into  a  convent. 
Where  are  you  going  ?  " 

"To  ISTormandy,  to  Courcelles,  to  love 
and  to  pray,  until  the  day  when  it  shall 
please  God  to  take  me  out  of  the  world," 
she  replied. 

Then,  seeing  Rastignac,  she  called  him 
to  her  ;  he  came,  and  kneeling  before  her, 
he  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it. 

"Antoinette,"  resumed  the  vicomtesse, 
"  farewell !  May  you  be  happy  !  As  for 
you,"  she  added,  turning  to  Eugene, 
"you  are  already  happy.  You  are 
young,  and  have  not  yet  lost  your  faith 
in  all  things." 

Rastignac  went  away  about  five  o'clock, 
after  having  seen  Madame  de  Beauseant 
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safely  into  her  carriage,  and  after  having- 
received  her  last  farewell,  watered  with 
the  tears  which  proved  that  people  in  the 
hig-hest  walks  of  life  are  not  without  the 
g-riefs  and  troubles  common  to  humanity, 
although  some  try  to  make  us  believe  it. 

Eugene  returned  on  foot  to  the  Maison 
Vaiiquer  in  the  dampness  and  the  cold. 
His  education  was  finished. 

'•'  We  shall  not  be  able  to  save  poor  Pere 
Goriot,"  said  Bianchon  to  him,  as  he  en- 
tered the  old  man's  room. 

'•'My  friend,''  said  Eug-ene,  after  having- 
looked  at  the  sleeping-  sick  man,  "go  and 
follow  out  the  modest  destiny  to  w^hich 
you  have  limited  your  desires.  As  for 
me,  I  am  in  hell,  and  I  must  stay  there. 
Whatever  evil  any  one  tells  you  of  the 
world,  believe  it !  There  is.  no  Juvenal 
capable  of  painting-  its  horrors,  covered  as 
they  are  with  gold  and  precious  stones." 

The  next  day,  Rastignac  was  awakened 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  b}'' 
Bianchon,  who,  being-  obliged  to  go  out, 
begged  him  to  watch  by  Pere  Goriot, 
who  had  grown  much  w^orse  during  the 
morning. 

'•'  He  has  not  two  days  to  live,  and  pos- 
sibh"  not  six  hours,"  said  the  medical 
student,  "  and  yet  we  cannot  cease  fight- 
ing against  the  disease.  And  he  ought 
to  have  things  which  are  expensive.  We 
will  be  his  nurses,  willingly ;  but  as  for 
me,  I  have  not  a  single  sou.  I  have 
turned  his  pockets  inside  out,  and  searched 
through  his  cupboards ;  but  the  result  is 
zero.  When  he  came  to  his  senses  for  a 
moment,  I  questioned  him,  and  he  told 
me  that  he  had  not  so  much  as  a  single 
liard.     How  much  have  you  got?" 

"I  have  just  twenty  francs,"  replied 
Rastignac;  "but  I  can  go  and  stake 
them,  and  perhaps  I  shall  win." 

"But  supposing  you  lose?  " 

"  Then  I  will  go  and  ask  for  money  from 
his  sons-in-law  and  his  daughters," 

"And  if  they  do  not  give  it  to  3'ou?" 
continued  Bianchon.  "  But  the  most 
pressing  need  is  not  for  money,  but  for  a 
boiling  hot  mustard-plaster  which  shall 
reach  from  his  feet  half-way  up  his 
thighs.  You  know  how  to  apply  it,  and 
Christopher  will  help  you.     I  will  go  to 


the  apothecary's,  and  tell  him  that  I  will 
be  responsible  for  all  the  medicines  which 
we  get  from  him.  It  is  such  a  pity  that 
he  could  not  have  been  moved  to  our  hos- 
pital ;  he  would  have  been  so  much  better 
off.  Come,  let  me  install  you  as  nurse, 
and  you  must  not  leave  him  until  I  come 
back." 

The  tw'o  young  men  w^ent  back  to  the. 
room  where  the  old  man  was  lying,  and 
Eugene  was  tnuch  shocked  at  the  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  his  appearance. 

'•  Well,  papa  ?  "  he  said,  leaning  over 
the  low  bed. 

Goriot  raised  his  dull  eyes  to  Eugene's 
face,  and  looked  at  him  attentively  with- 
out recognizing  him.  The  sight  was  too 
much  for  the  j'oung  man,  and  his  eyes 
were  Avet  with  sudden  tears. 

"Bianchon,"  he  said,  "ought  there  not 
to  be  curtains  at  the  windows?  " 

"No,"  replied  the  other;  "atmospheric 
conditions  no  longer  affect  him.  It  would 
be  only  too  fortunate  if  he  felt  either 
warmth  or  cold.  But  we  must  have  a 
fire,  to  prepare  drinks  and  other  things. 
I  will  send  you  some  fagots  until  wx  can 
get  wood ;  ^^esterday  and  last  night  I 
burned  yours,  and  all  the  turfs  that  the 
poor  man  had.  It  Avas  so  damp,  the 
water  dropped  from  the  walls.  I  could 
hardl^'-  get  it  dry  here.  Christopher 
swept  it  out,  for  it  was  disgustingly 
dirty." 

"' His  daughters  ought  to  assist  him," 
said  Eugene,  with  a  groan. 

"If  he  wants  anything  to  drink,  you 
can  give  him  this,"  continued  the  medical 
student,  pointing  to  a  white  cup.  "If  he 
seems  inclined  to  talk  a  great  deal,  and  is 
even  a  little  bit  out  of  his  head,  don't 
check  him/  It  is  not  a  bad  sign  ;  but  in 
that  case  you  must  send  Christopher  to 
the  hospital  for  me,  and  either  my  friend 
or  I  will  come.  This  morning,  w^hile  you 
were  asleep,  we  had  a  long  consultation 
with  three  celebrated  physicians.  These 
gentlemen  detected  unusual  and  interest- 
ing symptoms,  and  we  want  to  follow  the 
progress  of  the  disease,  in  order  to  gain 
light  upon  several  scientific  points.  One 
of  those  gentlemen  maintains  that  the 
pressure  of    the    serum    has    particular 
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effects,  according'  as  it  bears  more  upon 
one  organ  than  another.  Now  if  he  should 
speak,  I  want  you  to  listen  carefully,  in 
order  to  find  out  the  drift  of  his  ideas ; 
whether  his  words  are  the  efforts  of  mem- 
ory, or  of  judgment ;  whether  he  is  in- 
clined to  reason,  or  to  dwell  upon  the 
past ;  in  short,  try  to  notice  enough  to 
give  us  an  exact  report.  It  is  possible 
that  he  may  remain  unconscious  until  the 
end ;  these  maladies  have  so  many  wa^^s 
of  manifesting-  themselves  !  If  the  trouble 
is  here,"  he  continued,  putting  his  finger 
on  the  back  part  of  the  old  man's  head, 
**the  brain  may  partially  recover  its 
faculties,  and  death  will  be  slower  in 
coming.  Then  again  the  water  may  be 
diverted  froiji  the  brain  entirely,  and  fol- 
low some  course  which  can  only  be  deter- 
mined b3^  an  autopsy.  There  is  at  the 
Incurables'  at  present  an  imbecile  «ld 
man  who  had  this  trouble,  and  the  seros- 
ity  followed  the  vertebral  column ;  he 
suffers  horribly,  but  he  lives." 

"^  Are  they  enjojang  themselves?" 
asked  Pere  Goriot,  recognizing  Eugene 
at  that  moment. 

''Oh,  he  thinks  of  nothing  but  his 
daughters,"  said  Bianchon.  ''He  said 
to  me  more  than  a  hundred  times  last 
night,  '  They  are  dancing.  She  has  her 
dress.'  He  called  them  \>y  their  names, 
and  fairly  brought  tears  to  vay  eyes  by 
the  tones  of  his  voice  as  Jie  said  :  '  Del- 
phine  !  My  little  Delphine  !  Nasie  ! ' 
Upon  my  word,  it  was  enough  to  break 
a  man's  heart  !  " 

"Delphine,"  said  the  old  man,  "she  is 
there,  is  she  not  ?  I  knew  she  would 
come !  "  And  his  eyes  wandered  to  the 
walls  and  the  door. 

"  I  am  going  down  to  tell  Sylvia  to 
prepare  the  plasters,"  exclaimed  Bi- 
anchon; "'it  is  a  good  time  to  appl}' 
them." 

Rastignac  was  left  alone  with  the  old 
man  ;  he  seated  himself  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  invalid. 

"  Madame  de  Beauseant  has  gone 
away,"  he  thought,  "and  this  one  is 
dying.  Great  souls  cannot  remain  long 
in  this  pitiful,  mean,  superficial  world  ;  " 
and  thoughts  of  the  fete  which  he  had 

Balzac — 8 


just  attended  rose  to  his  mind,  in  contrast 
with  his  present  surroundings. 

Suddenly  Bianchon  reappeared. 

"See  here,  Eugene,"  he  said,  "I  have 
just  seen  our  chief  physician,  and  I  came 
running  back  to  tell  you  what  he  said. 
If  the  patient  manifests  symptoms  of 
reason,  and  speaks,  lay  him  upon  a  long 
plaster  which  will  extend  from  the  nape 
of  his  neck  to  his  loins,  and  send  for  us 
immediately." 

"  Bianchon,  3'ou  are  a  good  fellow," 
said  Eugene. 

"Oh  !  a  scientific  fact  is  involved,"  re- 
plied the  student,  with  all  the  ardor  of  a 
neophyte. 

"Then,"  said  Eugene,  "  I  am  the  only 
one  whose  care  for  the  old  man  is  given 
through  affection  for  him." 

"  If  you  had  seen  me  this  morning,  you 
would  not  say  that,"  returned  Bianchon, 
without  being  in  the  least  offended. 
"Practiced  physicians  see  only  the  dis- 
ease ;  but  I  still  see  the  patient,  my  dear 
boy." 

And  he  went  away  again,  leaving  Eu- 
gene in  momentary  expectation  of  a  crisis 
which  was  not  long  in  arriving. 


XXIII. 


"My  dear  boy,  is  it  you?"  said  Pere 
Goriot,  recognizing  Eugene. 

"  Are  you  better  ?  "  asked  the  student, 
taking  his  hand. 

"  Yes  ;  my  head  has  felt  as  if  it  was  in 
a  vise,  but  it  is  better  now,"  he  replied. 
"  Have  you  seen  my  daughters  ?  They 
will  soon  be  here,  for  they  will  fly  to  me 
as  soon  as  th&j  know  that  I  am  sick. 
They  took  such  good  care  of  me  in  the 
Rue  de  la  Jussienne.  I  wish  my  room 
was  fit  to  receive  them.  There  has  been 
a  young  man  here  who  has  burned  up  all 
my  turfs." 

"  I  hear  Christopher  coming  up  the 
stairs,"  said  Eugene,  "with  some  wood 
that  this  same  young  man  has  sent  you." 

"  Good !  but  how  shall  I  pay  for  the 
wood  ?  I  have  not  a  sou  left.  I  have 
given  away  all,  everything.     I  am  a  pau- 
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per.  But  was  the  embroidered  dress 
beautiful?  (Oh!  my  head!)  Thanks, 
Christopher ;  God  will  repay  you ;  I  can- 
not, for  I  have  nothing-  left." 

"  I  will  pay  you  well,  both  you  and 
Sylvia,"  whispered  Eug-ene. 

"My  daug-hters  told  you  that  they 
would  come,  did  they  not,  Christopher  ?  " 
continued  the  old  man.  "  Go  to  them 
once  more ;  I  will  g-ive  you  a  hundred 
sous.  Tell  them  that  I  do  not  feel  well, 
and  that  I  want  to  see  them  and  embrace 
them  once  more  before  I  die.  Tell  them 
that,  but  don't  frig-hten  them," 

Christopher,  at  a  sign  from  Rastig-nac, 
left  the  room. 

"They  will  come,"  continued  the  sick 
man.  "1  know  them;  if  I  were  to  die, 
how  g"rieved  Delphine  would  be.  And 
Nasie  also.  I  don't  want  to  die,  for  I 
don't  want  to  grieve  them.  To  die,  my 
g-ood  Eugene,  is  to  see  them  no  more. 
Yonder,  where  I  am  going,  I  should  get 
so  weary.  For  a  father,  hell  is  where 
his  children  are  not,  and  I  have  already 
Icnown  what  that  is,  since  they  were 
married.  My  paradise  was  in  the  Rue  de 
la  Jussienne.  If  I  went  to  heaven,  per- 
haps I  could  sometimes  return  to  earth, 
to  be  near  them  in  spirit.  I  have  heard 
of  such  things.  Do  you  suppose  it  is  true  ? 
I  seem  to  see  them  now,  as  they  were  in 
the  Rue  de  la  Jussienne.  They  would 
come  down  in  the  morning.  '  Good-morn- 
ing, papa,'  they  would  say.  I  would  take 
them  on  my  knees,  and  we  would  have  a 
frolic  ;  and  then  they  would  caress  me  so 
prettil3\  We  breakfasted  and  dined  to- 
gether every  day,  and  they  were  indeed 
my  children,  then.  In  those  days  they 
knew  nothing  of  the  world,  and  the}--  loved 
me  dearly.  Oh  I  why  could  they  not  have 
remained  little  children  always !  (Ah  ! 
my  head  will  burst !)  If-I  onlj'  had  their 
hands  in  mine  now,  I  should  feel  well  once 
more.  Do  you  believe  they  will  come  ? 
Christopher  is  so  stupid  ;  I  ought  to  have 
gone  myself.  You  went  to  the  ball  yester- 
day ;  tell  me  about  them.  They  did  not 
know  I  was  sick,  did  they  ?  Poor  little 
things,  they  woU'M  not  have  danced  if  they 
had  known.  Oh,  I  must  not  be  sick  !  They 
need  me  too  much.     TheiF  fortunes  are  in 


danger  ;  and  then,  think  of  the  husbands 
they  have  !  Cure  me  I  cure  me  !  (Oh,  this 
pain  !)  You  see,  I  must  get  well,  because 
the}^  need  money,  and  I  know  how  to  get 
it.  I  am  going  to  make  starches  at  Odessa. 
I  am  a  cunning  fellow,  and  I  shall  make 
millions  as  it.  (Oh  !  this  dreadful  pain !)" 

Pere  Goriot  was  silent  for  a  moment, 
apparently  gathering  all  his  strength  to 
bear  his  suffering, 

"  If  they  were  here,  I  would  not  com- 
plain," he  said.  "Why  should  I  com- 
plain?" 

He  fell  into  a  light  stupor,  which  lasted 
a  long  time.  Christopher  returned  while 
he  was  in  this  state,  and  Rastignac,  be- 
lieving him  to  be  asleep,  allowed  the  man 
to  speak  in  his  ordinary  voice  as  he  gave 
an  account  of  the  result  of  his  mission. 

"Monsieur,"  he  said,  "  I  went  first  to 
Madame  la  Comtesse's,  but  found  it  im- 
possible to  see  her,  since  she  was  engaged 
with  her  husband.  When  I  insisted.  Mon- 
sieur de  Restaud  himself  came  out  to  me, 
and  said  :  '  Monsieur  Goriot  is  dying,  is 
he  ?  Well,  it  is  the  best  thing  he  can  do 
with  himself.  I  need  Madame  de  Restaud 
at  present,  we  are  occupied  with  impor- 
tant business ;  when  we  have  finished,  she 
will  go.'  He  seemed  to  be  very  angry. 
I  was  just  going,  when  madame  herself 
came  in  by  another  door,  and  said  to  me  : 
'  Christopher,  tell  my  father  that  I  am 
engaged  in  important  business  with  my 
husband  just  now,  and  cannot  leave  ;  but 
as  soon  as  we  have  finished,  I  will  go.' 

"As  for  Madame  la  Baronne,  I  could 
neither  see  her,  nor  get  a  message  to  her. 
Her  maid  said  to  me  :  '  Madame  did  not 
return  from  the  ball  until  a  quarter  past 
five,  and  she  is  now  sleeping ;  if  I  were  to 
wake  her,  she  would  be  very  angry.  When 
she  rings,  I  will  tell  her  that  her  father  is 
worse.  There  is  always  time  enough  to 
tell  bad  news  I '  I  begged  in  vain.  I  even 
asked  to  speak  with  Monsieur  le  Baron^ 
but  he  had  gone  out." 

"  And  so  neither  of  his  daughters  would 
come,"  cried  Eugene.  "  I  shall  write  to 
them." 

"  Neither  will  come,"  repeated  the  old 
man  sitting  up  in  bed.  "  They 'are  bu 83- 
or  asleep,  and  they  will  not  come.    I  knew 
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it.  One  never'  knows  what  children  are, 
until  one  is  dying.  Ah  !  my  friend,  never 
marry,  never  have  children  !  You  give 
them  life,  and  they  give  you  death.  You 
bring  them  into  the  world,  and  the^'^  drive 
you  out  of  it.  No,  they  will  not  come.  I 
have  known  it  for  ten  years,  but  I  would 
never  believe  it." 

His  eyes  filled  with  tears,  which  rested 
on  the  reddened  rims,  but  did  not  fall. 

''Ah!  if  I  were  rich,"  he  continued; 
"  if  I  had  kept  my  fortune,  if  I  had  not 
given  it  all  away  to  them,  they  would 
come  to  me,  and  cover  my  cheeks  with 
their  kisses  !  I  should  live  in  a  hotel,  I 
should  have  fine  rooms,  and  servants,  and 
my  own  fire  ;  and  they  and  their  husbands 
and  their  children  would  be  overwlielmed 
with  grief.  I  should  have  all  that ;  but 
now,  I  have  nothing.  Money  gives  ever}'^- 
thing,  even  a  daughter's  love.  Oh,  vay 
money  !  where  is  it  ?  If  I  had  a  fortune 
to  leave  them,  they  would  take  such  good 
care  of  me  ;  I  should  hear  them  and  see 
them.  Ah  !  my  dear  boy,  my  only  real 
child,  I  would  rather  have  my  abandon- 
ment and  my  misery  tlian  tliat  !  When  an 
unfortunate  man  is  beloved,  he  is  at  least 
sure  that  the  affection  is  not  assumed. 
But  no  !  I  would  rather  be  rich,  for  then 
I  should  see  them.  Who  knows,  though  ? 
They  have  hearts  of  stone,  both  of  them. 
I  loved  them  too  much  for  them  to  care 
about  me.  A  father  ought  alwa^^s  to  be 
rich.  Wretched  children  !  this  is  a  worthy 
ending  to  their  treatment  of  me  for  the 
last  ten  years.  If  you  could,  only  have 
seen  how  tenderly  attentive  the}^  were  to 
me,  when  they  were  first  married  I  (Oh  ! 
this  horrible  pain !)  I  had  just  given 
them  each  nearly  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand francs,  and  of  course  neither  they 
nor  their  husbands  could  be  rude  to  me. 
They  invited  me  to  their  houses,  and  it 
was :  '  M^^  good  father,  here  ;  my  dear 
father,  there.'  There  was  a  place  alwaj^s 
ready  for  me  at  their  table  ;  and  I  dined 
with  their  husbands,  who  treated  me 
with  the  greatest  consideration.  You 
see,  they  thouglit  I  had  something  left. 
And  why  should  they  not  think  so  ?  I 
had  never  told  them  anything  about  my 
affairs.     A  man  who  gives  eight  hundred 


thousand  francs  to  his  daughters  is  a  man 
to  be  treated  with  respect.  And  they 
were  so  attentive  to  me  ;  but  it  was  all 
for  the  sake  of  my  money.  Human 
nature  is  not  to  be  admired ;  I  have 
found  that  out.  They  took  me  in  their 
carriage  to  the  play,  and  I  spent  the 
evening  with  them  whenever  I  liked. 
They  openly  called  themselves  my 
daughters,  and  acknowledged  me  as 
their  father. 

"  But  I  was  not  as  much  at  home  at 
their  table  as  elsewhere ;  I  was  treated 
with  the  respect  due  to  my  money,  but 
I  was  always  afraid  of  doing  some  awk- 
ward thing,  and  I  never  knew  what  to 
say.  (Oh  !  my  head  !)  My  dear  Eugene, 
my  sufferings  at  this  moment  are  horri- 
ble, but  they  are  nothing  to  what  I  felt 
at  the  first  glance  by  which  Anastasie 
made  me  understand  that  I  had  humili- 
ated her  by  some  stupid  remark.  I  was 
nearly  crazy,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  were  de 
trop  in  the  world.  The  next  day,  I  went 
to  Delphine's  for  consolation,  and  there 
I  did  some  foolish  thing  or  other  which 
made  her  angry.  I  thought  I  should  go 
mad.  For  a  week  I  did  not  know  what 
to  do  ;  I  dared  not  go  to  see  them  for  fear 
of  their  reproaches.  And  so  there  I  was, 
turned  out  of  my  own  daughters'  houses  ! 
O  my  God  !  since  Thou  knowest  the  mis- 
QiVy  and  suffering  which  I  have  endured  ; 
since  Thou  hast  counted  every  blow  which 
my  heart  has  received,  during  these  years 
which  have  whitened  my  hair  and  made  a 
miserable  old  man  of  me  ;  why  dost  Thou 
make  me  suffer  still  ?  I  have  already  fully 
expiated  my  sin  of  loving  them  too  well. 
They  are  avenged  for  my  affection.  I 
loved  them  as  a  gambler  loves  his  play  ; 
my  daughters  were  my  only  vice.  If 
they  wanted  something,  some  ornament, 
their  maids  would  tell  me  of  it,  and  I 
would  give  it  to  them  for  the  sake  of 
being  made  welcome.  But  they  gave  me 
little  lessons  on  behavior  just  the  same. 
They  began  to  blush  for  me.  That  is  the 
thanks  a  man  gets  for  bringing  up  his 
children  well.  But,  at  my  age,  I  was  too 
old  to  go  to  school.  (Oh  !  this  pain  is 
horrible  !  If  the  doctors  would  only  open 
my  head,  I  should  suffer  less.)  My  daugh- 
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ters  !  Anastasie  !  Delphine  !  I  must  see 
them.  Send  policemen  for  them,  and 
bring-  them  to  me  by  force  !  Justice  and 
nature  are  on  my  side.  The  countrj'^ 
will  perish,  if  parents  can  thus  he  trod- 
den under  foot.  Society  and  the  world 
will  crumble  awaj',  if  children  do  not 
love  their  fathers.  Oh  !  onl^^  to  see 
them,  to  hear  them,  no  matter  what 
they  say,  if  I  can  only  hear  their  voices, 
especially  Delphine 's,  it  would  quiet  this 
pain.  But  tell  them,  if  they  do  come, 
not  to  look  upon  me  coldly,  as  they  have 
done.  Ah  !  my  good  friend,  you  do  not 
know  what  it  is  to  see  a  look  change  all 
at  once  from  gold  to  gray  lead.  Since 
the  day  their  eyes  ceased  to  beam  upon 
me,  the  world  has  been  like  winter  to  me. 
I  have  lived  to  be  humiliated  and  insulted. 
I  loved  them  so  much  that  I  swallowed 
every  affront  they  offered  me.  The  idea 
of  a  father  being  obliged  to  hide  himself, 
in  order  to  look  upon  his  daughters  !  I 
have  given  my  life-time  to  them,  and 
they  "vtill  not  give  me  an  hour  to-da^^ ! 
1  am  thirst}'  and  hungry,  and  my  heart 
is  burning  up,  but  they  will  not  come  to 
relieve  my  agony.  I  am  dying  :  I  feel  it. 
Do  they  know  what  it  is  to  walk  over  a 
father's  corpse?  As  there  is  a  God  in 
lieaven,  a  father's  sorrows  will  be 
avenged!  Oh!  they  will  come — they 
must  come  !  Come,  my  darlings,  come, 
and  give  me  a  kiss ;  give  one  last  kiss  to 
your  father,  who  will  pray  to  God  for 
you,  who  will  tell  Him  that  you  have 
been  good  children,  who  will  plead  for 
you.  After  all,  you  are  innocent.  They 
are  innocent,  my  friend  !  Tell  everybody 
so,  that  no  one  naay  be  disturbed  on  my 
account.  It  is  all  my  fault,  for  I  taught 
them  to  trample  upon  me.  I  liked  it,  and 
it  was  nobody's  business.  God  would  be 
unjust  if  He  condemned  them  because  of 
me.  I  did  not  know  how  to  behave  ;  and 
it  was  very  stupid  of  me  to  abdicate  all 
my  rights.  Why  !  the  best  of  souls  would 
have  yielded,  in  such  a  case,  just  as  they 
did.  I  am  a  miserable  wretch,  and  I  am 
justly  punished.  I  alone  am  to  blame  for 
my  daught  ers'  behavior,  for  I  have  spoiled 
them.  The\'  long  for  pleasure  now,  as 
the}'  used  to  long  for  bonbons.     I  alwa3's 


allowed  them  to  gratify  their  whims  when 
they  were  children.  At  fifteen,  they  had 
their  own  carriage  ;  I  denied  them  noth- 
ing. I  alone  am  guilty,  but  guilt}^  only 
through  love. 

"  Oh,  the}'^  are  coming !  thej^  nmst 
come  !  The  law  will  force  them  to  come 
to  their  dying  father ;  the  law  is  on  my 
side.  Write  to  them  that  I  have  millions 
to  leave  them.  It  is  true,  upon  my  honor, 
for  I  am  going  to  Odessa,  to  make  Italian 
pastries  there.  I  know  the  process.  There 
are,  according  to  my  project,  millions  to 
be  made,  and  nobody  has  thought  of  it. 
The  things  will  not  be  spoiled  in  the  trans- 
portation, as  wheat  or  flour  would  be. 
Starch !  there  are  millions  to  be  made  in 
that  alone  !  It  will  not  be  telling  them 
a  falsehood  to  say  that  there  will  be  mil- 
lions, and  even  if  avarice  alone  brings 
them  to  me,  I  would  rather  have  them 
come  thus,  than  not  at  all.  I  want  my 
daughters  !  they  belong  to  me  !  they  are 
mine  !  "  and  the  poor  old  man  sat  up  in 
bed  as  he  wildly  and  threateningly  spoke 
the  last  words. 

"Come,"  said  Eug'ene,  "lie down  again, 
my  good  Pere  Goriot,  and  I  will  write  to 
them.  As  soon  as  Bianchon  returns  I 
will  go  for  them,  if  they  have  not  already 
come." 

"If  the}^  have  not  come,"  repeated  the 
old  man,  sobbing.  "  But  I  shall  be  dead, 
dead  of  anger,  before  then  !  I  see  my 
whole  life  clearl}^  now.  I  have  been 
duped.  They  do  not  love  me — they  have 
never  loved  nje.  I  see  it  plainly  now.  If 
they  have  not  come  already,  they  will 
not  come  at  all.  The  more  they  delay, 
the  less  likel}^  they  are  to  give  me  that 
happiness.  I  know  them.  They  have 
never  had  any  sympathy  with  my  griefs 
or  my  needs ;  why  sliould  they  care  if  I 
am  dying  ?  Yes,  I  see  it  now ;  I  have 
given  them  so  much,  that  my  gifts  have 
become  a  matter  of  course  to  them.  If 
they  had  asked  me  for  my  eyes,  I  should 
have  said  :  '  Take  them  ! '  I  have  been  a 
fool.  They  think  all  fathers  are  like 
theirs.  One  should  not  make  himself  of 
too  little  value.  But  it  is  for  their  own 
interest  to  come  ;  and  they  are  parricides 
if  they  refuse ;  they  have  sinned  enough 
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already,  without  that.  Call  them  for 
me :  '  Here,  Nasie  !  here,  Delphine. 
Come  to  your  poor  sick  father  who  has 
been  so  good  to  you.'  Nothing- !  no  one  ! 
Must  I  die  like  a  dog-?  Is  desertion  my 
only  reward  ?  They  are  infamous ;  they 
are  wretches !  I  abominate  and  curse 
them  !  I  will  rise  from  my  grave  to  curse 
them  anew.  And  am  I  not  right  ?  have 
they  not  done  me  great  wrong  ?  What 
am  I  saying  ?  Did  you  tell  me  Delphine 
is  here  ?  She  is  the  better  of  the  two. 
You  are  my  son,  Eugene  ;  love  her  !  take 
my  place  with  her !  And  the  other  one 
is  so  imbapp,y  !  And  their  fortune  !  Oh, 
I  am  dying,  I  cannot  bear  this  suffering ! 
Cut  off  my  head,  and  leave  me  only  my 
heart!" 

''Christopher,  go  and  get  Bianchon 
quickly,"  cried  Eugene,  frig-htened  at  the 
manner  and  the  cries  of  the  old  man ; 
"  and  bring  me  a  cabriolet  on  3^our  way 
back.  Pere  Goriot,"  he  continued,  ''I 
am  going  for  your  daughters,  and  I  will 
bring  them  to  3''ou." 

"  Make  them  come  !  Use  force  !  Call 
out  the  guards  and  the  police  :  all !  all  !  " 
said  the  sick  man.  "Tell  the  Govern- 
ment that  I  must  have  them,  they  must 
come  to  me  !  " 

"But  you  have  cursed  them!"  said 
Eugene. 

"  Who  says  so  ?  "  replied  the  old  man, 
in  a  tone  of  bewilderment.  "You  know 
very  well  that  I  love  them,  I  adore  them. 
I  shall  be  cured  if  I  can  see  them.  Go, 
my  good  neighbor,  my  dear  child  ;  go 
quickly.  I  wish  I  could  thank  you,  but 
I  have  nothing  to  give  you  except  a  dying 
man's  blessing.  Oh  !  if  I  could  onl3^  see 
Delphine  !  If  the  other  one  cannot  come, 
at  least  bring  Delphine  to  me.  Tell  her 
you  will  no  longer  love  her  if  she  will  not 
come ;  she  loves  3'ou  too  well  to  refuse 
you.  Something  to  drink !  I  feel  on 
fire!  Put  something  on  m}"  head;  va.y 
daughter's  hand  there  would  save  me. 
Oh,  God !  who  will  look  out  for  their 
fortunes  if  I  am  not  here  ?  I  must  go 
to  Odessa  for  them ;  to  Odessa,  to  make 
starches  and  pastry." 

"Drink  this,"  said  Eugene,  lifting  the 
dying  man  and  supporting  him  on  his 


left   arm,  while  with   his   right  hand  he 
held  a  cup  to  his  lips. 

"  What  a  good  sonj'^ou  must  be  to  j' our 
father  and  mother,"  said  the  old  man, 
pressing  Eugene's  hand  in  his  own  feeble 
ones.  "Do  j^ou  understand  :  I  am  going 
to  die  without  seeing  \\vj  daug'hters  ?  To 
be  always  thirsty,  and  never  to  have  any- 
thing- to  drink — that  is  how  I  have  lived 
for  the  last  ten  years.  My  two  sons-in- 
law  have  destroyed  mj^  daughters.  Yes, 
I  have  had  no  daughters,  ever  since  they 
were  married.  Fathers,  make  the  parlia- 
ments pass  a  law  forbidding  marriage  ; 
never  let  your  daughters  get  married, 
if  you  love  them.  A  son-in-law  is  a 
scoundrel  who  spoils  ever^'thing.  Away 
with  marriage !  It  is  that  which  takes 
our  daughters  from  us,  and  then,  when 
we  are  d^ang,  Ave  cannot  have  them. 
Make  a  law  against  the  death  of  a  fa- 
ther. It  is  frightful  !  Vengeance  !  My 
sons-in-law  have  prevented  them  from 
coming.  Kill  them  !  Death  to  Restaud  I 
Death  to  the  Alsatian  !  they  are  my  as- 
sassins. Death  or  my  daughters !  Oh, 
it  is  over  !  I  am  dying  without  them ! 
Nasie,  Delphine,  come,  come  to  me !  your 
papa  Is  going — " 

"  My  good  Pere  Goriot,"  said  Eugene, 
frightened  at  the  sick  man's  excitement, 
"  calm  yourself  ;  be  quiet;  don't  agitate 
yourself  ;  try  not  to  think." 

"  Not  to  see  them,  that  is  the  agony  !  " 
moaned  the  old  man. 

"  You  are  g'oing  to  see  them.'" 

"  Truly  ?  "  cried  the  sick  man,  wildlj'-. 
"  Oh  !  to  see  them  !  I  am  going  to  see 
them,  to  hear  their  voices.  I  shall  die 
happy.  Ah,  well !  I  do  not  ask  to  live  ; 
my  troubles  would  only  grow  heavier. 
But  to  see  them  before  I  die,  to  touch 
their  dresses — ah  !  only  to  touch  their 
dresses ;  it  is  ver^^  little ;  but  I  want  to 
feel  something  belonging  to  them.  Let 
me  touch  their  hair — " 

His  head  fell  upon  the  pillow  as  if  it  had 
been  struck  with  a  club,  and  his  hands 
moved  aimlessly  over  the  covering,  as  if 
feeling  for  his  daughters'  hair. 

"  I  bless  them,"  he  said,  with  an  effort 
—"bless—" 

And  he  lost  consciousness. 
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Just  then  Bianchon  entered. 

"I  met  Christopher,"  he  said,  ''and 
he  has  g-one  to  get  a  carriag-e  for  you." 
Then  he  looked  at  the  sick  man,  and 
raised  his  eyeUds,  disclosing  dull  and 
lusterless   eyes. 

"I  don't  believe,"  said  he,  "that  he 
will  ever  revive."  He  felt  the  old  man's 
pulse,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart. 

"  The  machine  is  still  running,"  he  con- 
tinued ;  ''  but  in  his  position  it  is  a  mis- 
fortune ;  he  had  much  better  die." 

"  Yes,  indeed  !  "  replied  Rastignac. 

''But  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  " 
asked  Bianchon ;  "  you  are  as  pale  as 
death." 

"My  friend,  I  have  been  listening  to 
the  most  heartrending  cries  and  ap- 
peals !  If  it  had  not  been  so  tragic,  I 
should  have  wept ;  but  my  heart  seemed 
bound  fast." 

"See  here  !  "  returned  the  medical  stu- 
dent ;  "  we  must  have  ever  so  many 
things ;  where  are  we  going  to  get  the 
monej'^  for  them?" 

Rastignac  drew  out  his  watch. 

"  You  must  go  and  pawn  this,"  he  said. 
"  I  dare  not  stop  on  the  road,  for  I  can- 
not lose  a  minute,  and  I  expect  Christo- 
pher now.  I  have  not  a  sou,  and  I  shall 
have  to  pay  the  driver  when  I  get  back." 

Rastignac  ran  down  the  stairs,  and  set 
out  for  the  Rue  du  Helder.  On  the  way 
his  indignation,  aroused  by  the  horrible 
scene  which  he  had  just  witnessed,  in- 
creased with  every  minute.  When  he 
arrived,  and  inquired  for  Madame  de 
Restaud,  he  was  told  that  she  was  not 
visible. 

"But,"  he  said  to  the  valet,  "I  come 
from  her  father,  who  is  dying." 

"We  have  the  strictest  orders  from 
Monsieur  le  Comte — "  began  the  ser- 
vant. 

,  "If  Monsieur  de  Restaud  is  there," 
said  Eugene,  "  tell  him  the  condition  his 
father-in-law  is  in,  and  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  me  to  speak  to  him 
at  once." 

The  servant  went,  and  Eugene  was  left 
alone  for  a  long  time. 


"  Perhaps  he  is  dying  at  this  very  mo- 
ment," he  thought. 

At  length  the  valet  returned,  and  ush- 
ered him  into  the  first  salon,  where  Mon- 
sieur de  Restaud  received  him  standing, 
before  a  fire-place  in  which  there  was  no 
fire. 

"  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  said  Rastignac, 
"  your  father-in-law  is  dying  in  a  wretched 
hole,  without  a  sou  to  buy  wood  ;  he  is  at 
the  point  of  death,  and  wants  to  see  his 
daughters — " 

"Sir,"  replied  the  count,  coldly,  "per- 
haps you  have  already  perceived  that  I 
have  very  little  affection  for  Monsieur  Go- 
riot.  He  has  compromised  Madame  de 
Restaud 's  character,  h(;  has  been  the 
cause  of  the  unhappiness  of  my  life,  and  I 
reg'ard  him  as  the  enemy  of  m^'^  repose. 
It  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  me 
whether  he  lives  or  dies.  Now  you  know 
my  sentiments  regarding  him.  The  world 
may  possibly  blame  me,  but  I  care  noth- 
ing for  its  opinion.  I  have  more  impor- 
tant things  on  my  mind  than  to  occupy 
myself  with  what  a  lot  of  fools  may  be 
thinking  of  me.  As  for  Madame  de  Res- 
taud, she  is  not  in  a  condition  to  go  out  at 
present.  Besides,  I  prefer  that  she  should 
not  leave  the  house.  Tell  her  father  that 
as  soon  as  she  shall  have  fulfilled  her  d  uties 
to  me,  she  will  go  and  see  him.  If  she 
really  loves  her  father,  she  can  easily  be 
free  to  go  in  a  few  minutes." 

"Monsieur  le  Comte,"  said  Eugene, 
"  it  is  not  for  me  to  judge  of  your  con- 
duct ;  you  are  your  wife's  master ;  but  I 
count  upon  your  honor  to  promise  me  that 
you  will  tell  her  that  her  father  has  not 
a  day  to  live,  and  that  he  has  already 
cursed  her  for  being  absent  from  his  bed- 
side." 

"  Tell  her  yourself,"  returned  the  count, 
moved  in  spite  of  himself  by  Eugene's 
earnestness  and  indignation. 

Rastignac,  ushered  by  the  count,  entered 
the  room  ordinarily  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  the  countess,  whom  he  found  bathed 
in  tears,  and  looking  the  image  of  despair ; 
he  could  not  help  pitying  her.  Before 
looking  at  Rastignac,  she  glanced  at  her 
husband  with  a  frightened  and  timid  air 
which  denoted  a  complete  prostration  of 
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moral  and  physical  strength.  The  count 
nodded,  and  she  felt  herself  at  liberty  to 
speak. 

"I  have  heard  everything-,"  she  said. 
"  Tell  my  father  that,  if  he  could  know 
my  situation,  he  would  pardon  me,  I 
did  not  expect  this  torture,  and  it  is  more 
than  I  can  bear,  but  I  will  resist  to  the 
end.  Tell  my  father  that  I  am  guiltless 
toward  him,  in  spite  of  appearances,"  she 
cried,  with  a  despairing  wail  in  her  voice. 

Eugene  bowed  in  silence  to  the  husband 
and  wife,  understanding  something  of  the 
horrible  crisis  which  had  come  to  them, 
and  took  his  leave.  Monsieur  de  Res- 
taud's  tone  had  warned  him  that  persist- 
ence was  useless,  and  he  guessed  that 
the  lady  was  no  longer  free  to  do  as  she 
liked.  He  hastened  to  Madame  de  Nu- 
cingen,  whom  he  found  lying  down. 

"lam  ill,"  she  said  to  him.  "I  took 
cold  coming  from  the  ball,  and  am  afraid 
of  a  congestion  of  the  lungs.  I  am  ex- 
pecting the  doctor  every  minute." 

"If  3'ou  were  struck  with  death,"  said 
Eugene,  interrupting  her,  "  you  ought  to 
go  to  your  father.  He  is  calling  for 
you.  If  you  could  hear  him,  you.  would 
no  longer  think  of  your  own  feelings." 

"Eugene,"  she  said,  "it  is  very  possi- 
ble that  my  father  is  not  as  ill  as  you 
seem  to  think  ;  but  I  cannot  bear  to  for- 
feit your  good  opinion,  and  so  I  will  do  as 
3'ou  wish.  As  far  as  he  is  concerned,  I 
know  he  would  never  forgive  himself  if  I 
were  to  be  worse  on  account  of  exposing 
myself  to  go  to  him.  But  never  mind  !  I 
will  go  as  soon  as  the  doctor  has  been 
here.  But  why  have  you  not  your 
watch  ?  "  she  asked  suddenly,  missing 
the  chain. 

Eugene  blushed. 

"  Eugene  !  Eugene  !  "  she  said ;  "  if  you 
have  already  lost  it  or  sold  it — I  don't 
know  how  I  shall  ever  forgive  you." 

The  student  leaned  over  her  couch  and 
said  in  a  low  tone:  "Do  you  want  to 
know  ?  Well,  listen  !  Your  father  had 
not  a  sou  with  which  to  buy  the  shroud  in 
which  he  will  be,  wrapped  this  evening. 
I  had  to  pawn  your  watch,  for  I  had 
nothing  else." 

Delphine  sprung  up  suddenlj^,  and  hast- 


ening to  her  desk,  took  her  purse  from  it 
and  gave  it  to  Eugene.  Then  she  rang 
the  bell,  crying  : 

"  I  am  going  !  I  am  going  at  once, 
Eugene.  I  would  be  a  monster  to  stay 
away.  Go  now ;  I  shall  be  there  before 
you!  Therese  ! "  she  said  to  her  maid, 
who  entered  at  the  moment,  "  ask  Mon- 
sieur de  Nucingen  to  come  here.  I  want 
to  speak  to  him  immediately." 

Eugene,  happy  at  being  able  to  an- 
nounce to  the  dying  man  that  at  least 
one  of  his  daughters  was  coming  to  him, 
was  in  a  few  moments  at  the  Rue  Neuve 
Sainte  Genevieve.  He  fumbled  in  the 
purse  for  money  to  pay  the  driver.  It 
contained  just  sixty-six  francs. 

When  he  reached  the  door  of  the  sick 
man's  room,  he  found  Pere  Goriot  sup- 
ported by  Bianchon,  and  being  operated 
upon  by  the  surgeon  of  the  hospital,  un- 
der the  eyes  of  the  physician.  They  were 
burning  his  back  with  moxas — the  last 
resort  of  science,  and  one  which  was  use- 
less in  this  case. 

"  Do  you  feel  it  ?  "  asked  the  physician. 

Pere  Goriot,  catching  sight  of  Eugene, 
replied  : 

"  They  are  coming,  are  they  not  ?  " 

"He  may  come  out  of  it  yet,"  said  the 
surgeon  ;  "he  is  speaking." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Eugene,  to  the  old 
man's  question.  "Delphine  will  follow 
me  immediately." 

"That  will  do,"  said  the  physician  to 
the  surgeon ;  "  it  is  of  no  use ;  we  cannot 
save  him;  "  and  they  laid  the  dying  man 
down  again  upon  his  pallet-bed. 

"  We  must,  however,  change  his  linen," 
continued  the  physician.  "  Although  we 
cannot  save  his  life,  we  can  respect  his 
humanity.  I  shall  return,  Bianchon,"  he 
added.  "  If  he  begins  to  complain  again, 
put  the  opium  on  his  diaphragm;  "  and 
the  physician  and  surgeon  went  out 
together. 

"  Come,  Eugene,  courage  !  "  said  Bian- 
chon to  Eugene  when  they  were  alone ; 
"  we  must  get  a  clean  shirt  on  him,  and 
change  the  bed  linen.  Go  and  tell  Sylvia 
to  bring  us  some  sheets,  and  to  come  and 
help  us." 

Eugene  went  down,  and  found  Madame 
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Vauquer  helping-  Sylvia  to  set  the  tahle. 
At  Eug-ene's  first  words,  she  came  up  to 
him  with  the  sharply  sweet  air  of  a  mer- 
chant who  neither  wishes  to  lose  his  money 
nor  to  make  his  purchaser  angry. 

*'My  dear  Monsieur  Eugene,"  she  said, 
"3^ou  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  Pere 
Goriot  has  not  a  sou.  To  give  sheets  to 
a  man  who  is  at  his  last  gasp  is  to  lose 
them,  especially  as  one  would  have  to  he 
sacrificed  for  the  shroud.  Now,  you  al- 
read}"^  owe  me  a  hundred  and  forty-four 
francs  ;  add  to  that  sum  forty  francs 
for  sheets,  and  a  little  more  for  the  few 
other  items  you  will  need,  like  candles, 
etc.,  and  it  will  amount  to  at  least  two 
hundred  francs,  which  a  poor  widow  like 
me  can  by  no  means  afford  to  lose.  Be 
just.  Monsieur  Eugene  ;  consider  how 
much  I  have  already  lost  in  the  last  five 
days.  I  would  have  given  a  g-ood  deal  if 
the  old  man  had  only  g-one  away  when 
he  said  he  was  going  to.  All  this  is  had 
for  my  business,  and  if  you  will  put  your- 
self in  my  place,  you  will  realize  that  my 
establishment  comes  before  everything- 
else  with  me." 

Eugene  ran  rapidly  upstairs  again  to 
Pere  Goriot's  room. 

"  Bianchon,  where  is  the  money  for  the 
watch  ?  "  he  said. 

''It  is  on  the  table  ;  there  are  three 
hundred  and  sixty  francs  or  more.  I 
paid  what  we  owed  out  of  the  rest.  The 
pawn  ticket  is  under  the  money." 

''Here,  madame,"  said  Rastignac, 
rushing  downstairs  again,  "  settle  our 
account,  if  you  please.  Monsieur  Goriot 
has  not  long  to  remain  with  us,  and  I — " 

"  Yes,  he  will  soon  g-o  out  feet  first, 
poor  man  ! "  she  said,  counting  out  her 
two  hundred  francs  with  an  air  in  which 
would-be  melancholy  and  secret  rejoicing- 
were  finely  blended. 

When  she  had  finished,  she  said  : 

"S^'lvia,  get  some  sheets,  and  g-o  up 
and  help  the  gentlemen  ;  "  and  she  whis- 
pered to  Eugene:  "You  will  not  forget 
Sylvia,  I  hope.  She  has  watched  for 
two  nights." 

As  soon  as  Eugene's  back  was  turned, 
the  widow  hastened  to  her  cook.  "  Syl- 
via," she  said,  "take  the  turned  sheets. 


number  seven.  Goodness  knows,  they  are 
nice  enough  for  a  dead  man." 

Eugene  was  already  on  his  way  up- 
stairs, so  he  did  not  hear  IIk;  landlady's 
words. 

"Come,"  said  Bianchon  to  him,  "j)ass 
over  his  shirt.     Hold  him  up,  now." 

Eug-ene  stationed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  bed,  and  supported  the  dying  man, 
while  Bianchon  drew  off  his  shirt.  Pere 
Goriot  made  a  gesture  as  if  to  protect 
something  on  his  chest,  and  uttered  plain- 
tive and  inarticulate  cries,  like  an  animal 
which  seeks  to  express  some  want,  but 
has  not  the  power. 

"Oh!"  said  Bianchon,  "he  wants  a 
little  hair  chain  and  a  medallion  which 
we  took  off  him  just  now,  when  the  doc- 
tors were  treating  him.  Poor  man  !  we 
must  put  it  back  again.  It  is  on  the 
chimnej^-piece. " 

Eugene  went  and  g-ot  the  chain  of 
braided  blonde  hair,  doubtless  that  of 
Madame  Goriot.  On  one  side  of  the 
medallion  was  written  :  "  Anastasie,"  on 
the  other:  "  Delphine,"  and  the  curls 
within  were  of  such  fine  silkj''  hair,  that 
they  must  have  been  cut  when  the  old 
man's  daughters  were  yet  in  their  in- 
fancy. When  the  medallion  touched  his 
chest,  Pere  Goriot  uttered  a  long  sigh  of 
satisfaction  that  was  almost  frightful  in 
its  intensity.  It  was  one  of  the  last  glim- 
merings of  consciousness,  but  it  proved 
that  his  ruling  passion  of  love  for  his 
daughters  was  strong  even  after  knowl- 
edge of  all  else  had  fled. 

The  two  students,  much  affected  by  the 
sight,  let  fall  warm  tears  upon  the  dying- 
man,  who  uttered  a  cry  of  joy. 

'•  Nasie  !  Delphine  !  "  he  said. 

"He  is  still  living,"  remarked  Bian- 
chon. 

"What  use  is  it  to  him? "asked  Syl- 
via. 

"  To  suffer  !  "  replied  Rastignac. 

After  having  made  a  sign  to  his  com- 
panion to  imitate  him,  Bianchon  knelt 
down  and  passed  his  arms  under  the  loins 
of  the  sick  man,  while  Rastignac  did  the 
same  on  the  other  side  of  the  bed,  in  order 
to  pass  his  hands  under  his  back.  Sylvia 
was  there,  ready  to  draw  out  the  sheets 
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and  replace  them  by  clean  ones,  when 
they  should  lift  the  old  man  up.  De- 
ceived no  doubt  b3^  the  tears,  Pere  Goriot 
used  his  last  streng-th  to  reach  out  his 
arms,  met  a  head  on  each  side  of  the  bed, 
and  placing-  his  trembling-  hands  upon 
them,  murmured  feebly : 

'*'  Ah  !  my  ang-els  !  " 

He  died  as  he  had  lived,  deceived  to  the 
last. 

"  Poor  dear  man  !  "  said  Sylvia,  soft- 
ened by  this  exclamation.  They  laid  him 
tenderly  down  ag-ain,  and  from  that  mo- 
ment all  lig-ht  went  out  from  his  face, 
and  nothing-  was  left  save  the  sig-ns  of 
the  strugg-le  between  life  and  death, 
which  was  taking-  place  within,  the  ter- 
mination of  which  was  now  merely  a 
question  of  time. 

"  He  may  remain  thus  for  several 
hours,  and  die  quietly  at  last,''  said 
Biancbon ;  '"'but  he  will  not  rally  again. 
The  brain  must  be  completely  suffused." 

At  this  moment  a  woman  was  heard 
ascending  the  stairs  hastily  and  out  of 
breath. 

*'  She  is  come  too  late,"  said  Rastignac. 
But  it  was  not  Delphine,  it  was  Thcrese, 
her  maid. 

"Monsieur  Eugene,"  she  said,  ''^  there 
has  been  a  dreadful  scene  between  mon- 
sieur and  madame  about  the  money  that 
the  poor  lady  wanted  for  her  father.  She 
fainted  and  the  doctor  came  and  had  to 
bleed  her.  She  kept  crying  :  '  My  father 
is  dying !  I  must  go  to  papa  !  '  It  was 
enough  to  break  your  heart." 

"  That  will  do,  Therese,"  he  said.  "  It 
would  be  of  no  use  for  her  to  come  now  ; 
her  father  is  entirely  unconscious,  and  he 
would  not  know  her." 

"  Poor,  dear  gentleman  !  Is  he  as  bad 
as  that  ?  "  replied  the  maid. 

"  You  don't  need  me  any  more,  and  I 
must  go  to  my  dinner.  It  is  half  past 
four,"  said  S^dvia,  going  out  and  nearly 
running  against  Madame  de  Restaud  at 
the  top  of  the  staircase. 

The  countess  walked  in,  a  grave  and 
terrible  apparition.  She  looked  at  the 
death-bed,  dimly  lighted  by  a  single 
candle,  and  her  tears  flowed  fast  at  the 
sight  of  her  unconscious  father,  breath- 


ing away  the  last  moments  of  his  life. 
Bianchon  delicately  left  the  room. 

'•I  did  not  escape  in  time,"  said  the 
countess  to  Rastignac. 

He  shook  his  head  mournfully.  She 
took  her  father's  hand  and  kissed  it. 

"  Forgive  me,  my  father  !  "  she  sobbed. 
"  You  have  told  me  that  my  voice  would 
recall  you  from  the  tomb  itself.  Come 
back  now,  if  only  for  one  moment,  to 
bless  3'our  repentant  daughter.  Listen 
to  me.  Oh  !  this  is  frightful !  Your 
benediction  is  the  onl}^  one  that  will 
ever  be  given  me  here  below.  Every- 
body hates  me,  and  yon  alone  love  me. 
My  very  children  will  hate  me.  Take 
me  with  3'ou.  I  will  love  yon,  and  care 
for  you.  Oh !  he  cannot  hear  me ;  I 
am  craz^'^,"  and  falling  on  her  knees, 
she  gazed  almost  in  delirium  upon  her 
father's  unconscious  face. 

"Nothing  is  wanting  to  complete  my 
grief,"  she  continued,  looking  at  Eugene. 
''  Monsieur  de  Trailles  has  gone  away, 
leaving  behind  hiin  enormous  debts,  and 
the  certainty  to  me  that  I  have  been  de- 
ceived by  him.  My  husband  will  never 
forgive  me,  and  I  have  given  him  un- 
limited control  over  my  fortune.  I  have 
lost  all  the  illusions  for  which  I  betra^^ed 
the  only  heart,"  and  she  motioned  toward 
her  father,  "  where  I  was  adored.  I  have 
scorned  him  and  repulsed  him,  and  done 
him  a  thousand  unkindnesses,  wretch  that 
I  am  ! " 

"  He  knew  it,"  said  Eugene. 

Madame  de  Restaud  having  expressed 
her  desire  to  watch  by  her  father,  Eu- 
gene went  downstairs  to  get  something 
to  eat.     The  boarders  were  all  assembled. 

"  Well !  "  said  the  painter  to  him.  "  So 
we  are  about  to  have  a  little  death  scene 
up  yonder." 

"Charles,"  replied  Eugene,  "it  seems 
to  me  that  j^ou  might  find  some  less  solemn 
subject  to  joke  about." 

"  Can't  we  laugh  here  any  more  ?  "  de- 
manded the  painter.  "What  difference 
does  it  make  to  him,  since  Bianchon  sa3''s 
that  he  is  senseless  ? 

"Well,  then,"  returned  the  Musuem 
clerk,  "he  will  die  as  he  has  lived." 

"  My  father  is  dead!"  cried  the  countess. 
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At  this  terrible  exclamation  Sylvia, 
Rastig-nac.  and  Bianchon  hurried  up  the 
stairs  and  found  Madame  de  Restaud  ly- 
ing- fainting-  upon  the  floor.  After  having- 
restored  her  to  consciousness,  they  helped 
her  to  enter  the  hackne}' -coach  which  was 
waiting-  for  her;  and  Eugene,  confiding 
her  to  Therese's  care,  directed  her  to  take 
her  to  Madame  de  Nucingen. 

"Yes,  he  is  dead,  sure  enoug-h  !  "  said 
Bianchon,  coming  down  again. 

"Come,  g-entlemen,  come  to  dinner," 
said  Madame  Vauquer.  "  The  soup  is 
all  g-etting  cold." 

The  two  students  took  seats  side  by 
by  side. 

"  What  must  be  done  now  ?  "  asked 
Eugene. 

"  I  have  closed  his  eyes  and  arranged 
him  decently,"  said  Bianchon.  "  As  soon 
as  the  certificate  of  his  death  has  been 
given  in,  he  will  be  put  into  his  shroud 
and  buried.  What  did  you  suppose  was 
to  be  done  ?  " 

"  He  won't  smell  of  his  bread  like  this 
an}'-  more,"  said  one  of  the  company,  imi- 
tating the  old  man's  g-esture. 

"  Oh,  for  mercy's  sake,  gentlemen,"  ex- 
claimed another,  "do  let  us  leave  Pere 
Goriot  for  awhile.  We  have  had  nothing- 
else  for  the  past  hour  !  One  of  the  great 
privileges  of  this  good  city  of  Paris  is  that 
one  can  be  born  here,  live  here,  and  die 
here,  without  anybody  paying-  am^  atten- 
tion. Do  let  us  profit  by  the  advantag-es 
of  civilization.  There  are  at  least  sixty 
deaths  to-day,  and  we  can't  mourn  for  all 
of  them.  If  Pere  Goriot's  is  one  of  them, 
so  much  the  better  for  him  !  If  you  adore 
him,  g-o  and  watch  over  him,  and  let  the 
rest  of  us  eat  our  dinners  in  peace," 

"Yes,"  said  the  widow,  "it  is  much 
better  for  him  that  he  is  dead.  They  say 
the  poor  man  had  a  g-reat  deal  of  trouble 
all  his  life," 

And  this  was  the  only  funeral  eulogy 
pronounced  over  a  man  who,  to  Eugene, 
represented  the  ideal  of  paternity.  The 
boarders  began  to  talk  upon  ordinary 
subjects,  and  by  the  time  Eug-eno  and 
Bianchon  had  finished  their  meal  the  noise 
of  knives  and  forks,  the  bursts  of  laughter 
and  of  conversation,  and  the  indifferent 


and  careless  expression  of  the  faces  around 
them,  fairl}'  filled  them  with  horror. 

They  went  out  to  find  a  priest  who  would 
watch  and  pray  by  the  dead  man  that 
nig-ht.  They  were  obliged  to  make  the  last 
rites  to  the  old  man  correspond  to  the 
small  amount  of  money  which  they  had 
on  hand.  Toward  nine  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing the  body  of  Pere  Goriot  was  placed 
upon  a  bier  in  the  center  of  the  bare  little 
room,  between  two  candles,  and  a  priest 
came  to  sit  near  it.  Before  retiring  to  rest, 
Rastignac,  having  inquired  of  the  priest 
the  price  of  the  service  to  be  performed 
and  of  the  funeral,  wrote  a  note  to  the 
Baron  de  Nucingen  and  one  to  the  Conite 
de  Restaud,  begging  them  to  send  some 
one  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the 
burial.  He  sent  Christopher  off  with 
the  notes  and  then  went  to  bed  and  to 
sleep,  overwhelmed  with  fatigue. 

The  next  day  he  and  Bianchon  went 
themselves  to  register  the  death  about 
noon.  At  two  o'clock  neither  of  the  two 
sons-in-law  had  sent  anj'  mono}',  or  paid 
am-  attention  to  Rastignac's  communica- 
tion, and  he  was  obliged  to  pay  the  priest 
himself,  Sylvia  having  demanded  ten 
francs  for  her  services  in  making  the 
old  man's  shroud,  Rastignac  and  Bianchon 
entered  into  a  calculation  which  showed 
them  that,  unless  the  relatives  of  the 
dead  man  did  something  toward  defray- 
ing the  expenses,  there  would  hardly  be 
enough,  and  the  medical  student  engaged 
to  procure  a  pauper's  coffin  from  the  hos- 
pital, where  he  could  get  one  for  a  small 
sum  of  money, 

"  Let  us  play  a  trick  upon  the  rascals," 
he  said  to  Eugene.  "  Go  and  procure  a 
grave  in  Pere  la  Chaise,  and  order  a  ser- 
vice at  the  church.  Then,  if  the  sons- 
in-law  and  the  daughters  refuse  to  do 
anything  toward  paying  for  it,  you  can 
have  engraved  on  the  tombstone  :  '  Here 
lies  Monsieur  Goriot,  father  of  the  Com- 
tesse  de  Restaud  and  of  the  Baroness  de 
Nucingen,  buried  at  the  expense  of  two 
students.'  " 

Finally  Eugene  himself  went  to  the 
houses  of  Monsieur  and  Madame  Nu- 
cingen, and  of  Monsieur  and  Madame  de 
Restaud,    But  he  got  no  further  than  the 
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door.  Each  of  the  concierges  had  received 
strict  orders. 

''Monsieur  and  madame,"  they  said, 
"receive  nobody.  Their  father  is  dead, 
and  they  are  in  the  depths  of  g-rief." 

Eugene  had  enoug"h  experience  of  the 
Parisian  world  to  know  that  it  was  of  no 
use  to  insist.  He  took  some  paper  and 
wrote  to  Delphine  : 

"Sell  some  ornamemt,  that  your  father 
Tii2by  be  decently  borne  to  his  last  resting- 
place." 

He  sealed  it  and  beg-ged  the  concierge 
to  give  it  to  Therese  for  her  mistress  :  but 
the  man  gave  it  to  the  Baron  de  Nucin- 
gen  instead,  and  he  threw  it  into  the  fire. 

After  having  made  every  arrangement, 
Eugene  returned  to  his  boarding-house 
about  three  o'clock,  and  could  not  repress 
his  tears  when  he  saw  the  coffin,  scarcely 
covered  with  a  scanty  black  cloth,  placed 
upon  two  chairs  in  the  deserted  street. 
There  was  not  even  a  piece  of  crape  upon 
the  door.  It  was  a  poor  man's  burial, 
without  either  followers,  friends  or  rela- 
tives. Bianchon,  who  was  obliged  to  go 
to  his  hospital,  had  left  a  note  for  Ras- 
tignac,  giving  an  account  of  what  he  had 
done.  He  had  found  that  a  mass  would 
be  too  expensive  and  therefore  out  of 
the  question,  and  that  they  must  be  con- 
tent with  the  more  modest  service  of  ves- 
pers. When  Eugene  had  finished  reading 
this  scrawl,  he  caught  sight  of  the  old 
man's  cherished  medallion  in  Madame 
Vauquer's  hands. 

"  How  did  you  dare  to  take  that  ?  "  he 
said. 

"Upon  my  word!"  said  Sylvia,  "is 
that  to  be  buried  with  him  ?     It  is  gold." 

"  Certainly, "  answered  Eugene,  indig- 
nantl3^  "  Let  him  at  least  have  the 
only  thing  which  can  represent  his  two 
daughters." 

When  the  undertaker  came,  Eugene 
had  the  coffin  opened,  and  he  placed  ten- 
derly upon  the  chest  of  the  dead  man  that 
which  had  recalled  to  him  the  time  when 
Delphine  and  Anastasie  were  young  and 
pure,  his  own  loving  children. 

Rastignac  and  Christopher  were  the 
only  ones  who  followed  the  hearse  w^hich 
bore  the  poor  old  man  to  Saint  Etienne 


du  Mont,  a  church  not  far  distant  from 
the  Rue  Neuve  Sainte  Genevieve.  When 
they  arrived  the  body  was  placed  in  a 
little  dark,  low  chapel,  where  the  student 
searched  in  vain  for  the  two  daughters  of 
Pere  Goriot  or  for  their  husbands.  But 
he  was  alone  there  with  Christopher,  who 
had  deemed  it  his  duty  to  follow  to  the 
grave  the  man  who  had  been  the  means 
of  procuring  him  so  many  fmepourhoires. 
While  waiting  for  the  two  priests,  the 
choir-boy  and  the  beadle,  Rastignac 
pressed  Christopher's  hand,  without  being 
able  to  utter  a  word. 

"  Yes,  Monsieur  Eugene,"  said  Christo- 
pher, "he  was  an  honest  and  worthy 
gentleman,  who  never  spoke  sharply  and 
never  did  any  harm." 

The  two  priests,  the  choir-boy  and  the 
beadle  finally  arrived  and  gave  all  that 
could  be  expected  for  seventy  francs  from 
a  religion  which  is  not  rich  enough  to  be 
able  to  s,<yy  its  prayers  gratis.  They 
chanted  a  psalm,  the  "  Libera,"  and  "De 
profundis,"  and  the  service  lasted  just 
tw^enty  minutes.  There  was  one  carriage 
in  w^aiting  for  a  priest  and  a  choir-boy, 
and  t\iGy  agreed  to  take  Eugene  and 
Christopher  in  with  them. 

"There  is  nobody  to  follow,"  said  the 
priest,  "  so  we  can  go  quickly.  It  is  al- 
most half  past  five." 

However,  just  as  the  body  was  placed 
in  the  hearse,  two  carriages,  with  armo- 
rial bearings,  but  empt^^  drove  up  and 
followed  the  funeral  cortege  to  Pere  la 
Chaise.  They  w^ere  those  of  the  Baron 
de  Nucingen  and  Comte  de  Restaud.  At 
six  o'clock  Pere  Goriot's  body  was  lowered 
into  the  grave,  around  which  were  gath- 
ered his  daughters'  servants,  who  disap- 
peared with  the  clergy  as  soon  as  the 
latter  had  repeated  the  short  prayer 
due  to  the  old  man  from  the  student's 
money. 

When  the  two  grave-diggers  had  thrown 
a  few  spadefuls  of  earth  upon  the  coffin, 
they  came  to  Eugene  for  their  pourboire. 
He  fumbled  in  his  pockets,  but  found  noth- 
ing there  and  was  obliged  to  borrow 
twenty  sous  from  Christopher.  This  fact, 
insignificant  in  itself,  put  the  climax  to 
the  horrible  sadness  and  gloom    of   his 
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mind.  Night  was  falling-,  and  a  fog'g-y 
twilig-lit  threw  its  melancholy  shadow 
over  the  place,  as  he  folded  his  arms  and 
stood  looking-  at  the  g-rave,  while  bitter 
tears  fell  slowly  from  his  eyes. 

Seeing-  him  thus,  Christopher  silently 
went  away  and  left  him. 

When  he  was  left  alone  he  walked  to 
the  hig-her  g-round  of  the  cemeter^^.  where 
he  could  see  Paris  lying  along-  the  two 
hanks    of    the   Seine.    The    lig-hts    were 


already  beg-inning-  to  g'leam.  His  eyes 
were  fastened  upon  the  spot  between  the 
dome  of  the  Invalides  and  the  column  of 
the  Place  Vendome*  where  lived  that 
fashionable  world  into  which  he  had  been 
so  eag-er  to  penetrate.  And  as  he  g-azed 
he  said  sig-nificantly : 

'•  It  lies  between  us  two  now  !  " 
And    as  the   first  act  of  the  defiance 
which  he  thus  hurled  at  Society',  he  went 
to  dine  with  Madame  de  Nucingen. 


III. 

CESAR    BIROTTEAU 


On  winter  nig-hts  the  noise  in  the  Rue 
Saint  Honore  is  almost  ceaseless,  for  the 
kitchen-g-ardeners,  on  their  way  to  mar- 
ket, follow  immediately  upon  the  rolling- 
of  the  carriages  returning-  from  ball  or 
theater. 

It  was  just  at  this  org-an-point  in  the 
g-reat  symphony  of  Parisian  upi'oar  that 
the  wife  of  Monsieur  Cesar  Birotteau, 
merchant-perfumer  near  the  Place  Ven- 
dome, suddenly  awoke  from  a  frig-htful 
dream,  in  which  she  had  seemed  to  see 
herself  as  two  people  at  once  ;  as  a  beg-- 
gar  in  rags  on  the  threshold  of  her  shop, 
and  as  her  rightful  self,  seated  in  her 
own  armchair  behind  the  counter.  In  it, 
too,  she  had  seemed  tb  hear  one  image  of 
herself  asking  alms  of  the  other,  and  to 
listen  to  her  own  voice  both  at  the  door 
and  at  the  counter. 

Terrified,  she  put  out  her  hand  to  waken 
her  husband,  but  grasped  only  empty  air; 
his  place  beside  her  was  cold  and  vacant. 

Her  agony  of  fear  became  so  intense 
that  she  was  unable  to  turn  her  head ; 
her  throat  contracted,  her  voice  died 
away,  and  she  sat  motionless,  her  eyes 
wide  open,  her  hair  in  wild  disorder,  her 
ears  full  of  strange  sounds,  and  her  heart 
throbbing  violently  in  a  sort  of  Avaking 
nightmare,  a  frenzy  of  groundless  fear. 

Her  thoughts  traveled  with  the  rapidity 


of  lig-htning,  and  in  a  space  of  time  in 
reality  ver^-^  short,  but  seemingly  inter- 
minable, her  mind  had  advanced  more 
ideas  and  recalled  more  memories  than  in 
the  ordinary  state  of  her  faculties  it  could 
have  touched  upon  in  a  whole  da}^ 

Her  bewildered  meditations  ran  some- 
what as  follows  : 

"  There  is  no  possible  reason  why  Birot- 
teau  should  have  left  his  bed  !  I  wonder 
if  the  veal  that  he  ate  at  supper  has  dis- 
agreed with  him  ?  But  if  he  had  been 
sick,  he  would  have  wak-ened  me.  During 
the  nineteen  years  that  we  have  slept  to- 
gether, in  this  bed,  and  in  this  same 
house,  this  is  the  very  first  time  that  he 
has  ever  left  my  side  without  letting  me 
know.  Did  he  really  go  to  bed  with 
me  last  night  ?  Why,  certainly  !  How 
stupid  I  am  !  " 

She  glanced  at  the  bed,  and  saw  Ij'ing 
upon  it  her  husband's  night-cap,  still  pre- 
serving the  almost  conical  shape  of  his 
head. 

''He  must  be  dead!"  she  thought. 
"  Has  he  killed  himself,  I  wonder  ?  But 
wh}^  should  he  ?  Since  he  was  elected 
deputy  to  the  mayor,  two  years  ago,  he 
has  certainly  been  odd.  It  was  rather  a 
pity  to  put  him  into  public  office.  But 
his  business  is  doing  well,  for  he  has  just 
given  me  a  new  shawl.  Perhaps,  though, 
his  affairs  are  in  a  bad  state,  after  all ! 
Pshaw  !  I  should  know  it,  if  that  were 
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the  case.  Didn't  we  sell  five  thousand 
francs'  worth,  yesterdaj'^  ?  Besides,  a 
deputy-mayor  '  cannot  commit  suicide, 
for  he  is  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
laws.     Where  in  the  world  is  he,  then  ?  " 

She  was  powerless  either  to  turn  her 
head  or  to  reach  out  her  hand  to  pull  the 
bell-rope  which  would  have  aroused  the 
cook,  three  clerks  and  a  shop-boy.  Still 
under  the  dominion  of  the  nig-htmare 
which  seemed  to  have  possession  of  her, 
even  thoug-h  awake,  she  forgot  all  about 
her  daughter,  who  was  peacefully  sleep- 
ing in  the  next  room,  the  door  of  which 
was  near  the  foot  of  her  bed.  At  last  she 
cried  :    "  Birotteau  !  " 

But  she  received  no  replj''  :  for  although 
she  thought  she  had  spoken  the  name,  she 
had  in  reality  made  no  sound. 

"  Can  he  have  left  me  ?  "  she  thought. 
*'  But  no  !  he  loves  me  too  well.  Did  he 
not  tell  Madame  Roguin  once  that  he 
had  never  been  unfaithful  to  me,  even  in 
thouglit  ?  The  man  is  the  personification 
of  integrity.  If  any  one  deserves  to  go 
to  heaven,  it  is  he.  I  don't  know  Avhat 
he  ever  finds  to  accuse  himself  of,  to  his 
confessor.  For  a  Royalist,  which  he  is 
without  really  knowing  why,  poor  man, 
he  does  not  make  much  parade  of  his 
religion.  He  sneaks  away  to  go  to  mass, 
as  if  he  were  almost  ashamed  of  it.  He 
fears  God,  but  does  not  trouble  himself 
much  about  hell.  Oh,  no  !  He  cannot 
have  left  me  :  he  loves  me  better  than 
anything  in  the  world  ;  even  his  daughter 
comes  second  to  me.  By  the  way,  Cesa- 
rine  is  there  ! — Cesarine  !  Cesarine  ! — Bi- 
rotteau has  never  had  a  thought  which 
he  has  not  told  me.  This  is  very  extraor- 
dinary ! " 

She  turned  her  head  with  difficulty,  and 
looked  furtively  about  the  room,  which 
was  full  of  those  night  effects  that  are  so 
picturesque  and  so  indescribable.  How 
is  language  to  paint  the  terrible  aspects 
of  shadows,  the  fantastic  movements  of 
curtains  just  stirred  by  the  wind  ;  the 
flickerings  of  the  dim  light,  which  give 
mystery  to  the  folds  of  red  calico  ;  the 
flames  which  cast  a  momentary  sparkle 
upon  some  shining  object,  and  make  it 
resemble  the  eye  of  a  thief  ;  the  effect  of 


a  dress,  which  appears  to  be  a  kneeling 
figure-;  \n  short,  all  those  realities  whicli 
appear  to  be  so  unreal,  and  which  are  so 
startling"  to  an  imagination  already  terri 
fied  and  on  the  alert  for  horrors  ? 

Madame  Birotteau  thought  she  saw  a 
strong  light  in  the  room  beyond,  and  im- 
mediately decided  that  the  place  was  on 
fire  ;  but  catching  sight  of  a  red  silk 
handkerchief,  which  to  her  disordered 
fancj"  seemed  like  a  veritable  sea  of  blood, 
her  mind  settled  conclusiveh'^  upon  the 
idea  of  robbers,  especially  when  she 
thought  she  discerned  traces  of  a  severe 
struggle  in  the  way  the  furniture  was  ar- 
ranged. At  the  remembrance  of  the  sum 
of  money  w^hich  the  strong-box  contained, 
a  real  fear  dissipated  the  chill  torpor  in 
which  the  nightmare  had  held  her,  and 
she  leaped  to  the  fioor  with  the  idea  of 
succoring  her  husband,  whom  she  sup- 
posed to  be  at  the  mercy  of  assassins. 

"  Birotteau  !  Birotteau  !  "  she  ejacu- 
lated, at  last,  in  a  voice  of  anguish. 

She  found  the  perfumer  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  next  room,  shivering  with 
cold,  for  his  green  and  brown  dressing- 
gown  hung  so  loosely  on  his  figure  that 
it  afforded  no  warmth  to  his  shaking 
limbs.  He  held  a  3^ard-stick  in  his  hand, 
with  which  he  was  apparently  measuring 
the  air  ;  and  he  was  so  preoccupied  with 
his  calculations  that  he  was  unmindful  of 
the  cold,  and  only  answered  vacantly  : 
"  Well,  what  do  you  want,  Constance  ?  " 
when  his  wife  called  him. 

"  Upon  my  word,  Cesar,"  she  exclaimed, 
"  you  grow  queerer  every  day  !  Why 
did  you  leave  me  without  letting  me 
know  ?  I  was  nearly  frightened  to  death, 
and  didn't  know  what  in  the  world  had 
become  of  you.  What  are  you  doing 
there  ?  You  will  have  a  fine  cold  by 
morning.     Do  you  hear  me,  Birotteau?  " 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  here  I  am,"  replied  the 
perfumer,  coming  into  the  bedroom. 

''  Come  and  warm  .yourself,  and  tell  me 
what  new  freak  this  is,"  resumed  the 
lady,  raking  the  cinders  apart,  and  hast- 
ening to  re-light  the  fire.  •'•  I  am  frozen. 
I  was  a  fool  to  get  out  of  bed  without 
wrapping  myself  up,  but  I  really  thought 
you  were  being  murdered." 
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The  merchant  put  his  candlestick  care- 
fully on  the  mantel-piece,  wrapped  his 
dressing-g-own  more  closely  about  him, 
and  mechanically  wandered  about  the 
room  until  he  found  a  flannel  skirt, 
which  he  brought  to  his  wife. 

"Here,"  he  said,  "put  this  on ;  "  and 
then,  continuing  his  previous  train  of 
thought,  he  added  : 

"Twenty-two  and  eighteen.  We  can 
have  a  superb  salon." 

"Birotteau,"  said  his  wife,  sharply, 
"  have  you  gone  cvdizy  ?  Or  are  you 
dreaming  ?  " 

"No,  my  dear,"  he  replied;  "I  am 
calculating." 

"  You  might  at  least  save  your  non- 
sense until  daylight,"  she  returned, 
fastening  the  skirt,  and  cautiously  open- 
ing the  door  of  her  daughter's  room. 

"Cesarine  is  asleep,"  she  added,  "so 
she  will  not  hear  what  we  say.  Now 
speak  out !  What  is  the  matter  with 
you  ?  " 

"  We  can  give  a  hall,"  he  said. 

"  Give  a  ball  !  we  ?  "  she  returned. 
"  Upon  my  word,  my  dear,  you  really 
are  dreaming !  " 

"No,  I  am  not  dreaming,"  he  replied. 
"  listen  !  A  man  must  keep  up  appear- 
ances in  accordance  with  his  position.  I 
belong  now  to  the  Government  and  ought 
to  do  everything  Tcan  to  support  it.  The 
Due  de  Richelieu  has  just  freed  France, 
and  according  to  Monsieur  de  la  Billar- 
diere,  those  officers  who  represent  the 
cit3'  of  Paris  ought  to  consider  it  their 
individual  dutj^,  each  in  his  own  sphere, 
to  celebrate  the  liberation  of  the  country. 
Now  I  should  like  to  show  a  true  patriot- 
ism which  will  make  all  these  so-called 
Liberals  blush.  Do  you  think  that  I  do 
not  love  my  country  ?  I  want  to  show 
these  same  Liberals,  my  enemies,  that  to 
love  the  king  is  to  love  France." 

"And  do  you  really  think  that  you 
have  any  enemies,  my  poor  Birotteau  ?  " 
asked  his  wife,  anxiousl3^ 

"  Yes,  indeed,  my  dear,  we  have  ene- 
mies," he  replied.  "Half  of  our  friends 
in  this  neighborhood  are  our  enemies. 
They  are  all  saying :  '  Birotteau  is  in 
luck  ;  he  had  nothing  to  start  with,  and 


yet  here  he  is,  a  deputy ;  everything  suc- 
ceeds with  him.'  Well,  they  are  going 
to  have  a  nice  little  surprise.  In  the  first 
place,  you  must  know  that  I  am  now  a 
chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor ;  the 
king  signed  the  order  yesterday." 

"Oh!  in  that  case,"  said  Madame 
Birotteau,  very  much  impressed,  "of 
course  we  must  give  the  ball,  my  dear. 
But  what  have  you  done  to  deserve  the 
Cross?" 

"  When  Monsieur  de  la  Billardiere  told 
me  about  it  3'^esterday,"  replied  Birotteau, 
a  little  embarrassed,  "  I  asked  m^'self  that 
very  question  ;  but  in  reviewing  any  claims 
to  the  honor,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  were  sufficient,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  done  wisely.  In  the  first  place, 
I  am  a  Ro^'^alist,  and  was  wounded  at 
Saint-Roch  in  the  Vendemiaire ;  and  it 
is  something  merely  to  liave  borne  arms 
in  the  good  cause  at  that  time.  Then,  I 
am  said  to  have  conducted  my  consular 
affairs  to  the  general  satisfaction.  -And, 
to  crown  all,  I  am  deputy-mayor,  and  the 
king  is  in  the  habit  of  granting  four  crosses 
to  the  municipal  body  of  officials  of  the 
city  of  Paris  ;  and  when  they  came  to  ex- 
amine into  the  merits  of  the  deputies,  the 
prefect  placed  me  first  on  the  list. 

"  Besides,  the  king  of  course  knows  me  ; 
thanks  to  old  Ragon,  I  have  been  able  to 
furnish  him  with  the  only  powder  he  will 
deign  to  use ;  for  we  alone  possess,  the 
recipe  of  the  powder  of  the  late  queen, 
poor,  dear,  unhapp}'  victim  !  The  mayor 
has  vigorously  supported  me ;  and  what 
can  I  do  ?  If  the  king  chooses  to  give  me 
the  cross,  without  vay  asking  for  it,  sure- 
l}-^  I  should  be  verx-^  much  wanting  in  re- 
spect for  him  if  I  were  to  refuse  it.  Did 
I  ask  to  be  deputy  ? 

"  And  so,  my  dear,  since  we  have  tlie 
wind  in,  our  sails,  as  your  uncle  Pillerault 
would  say,  I  have  decided  to  remodel  our 
home  in  accordance  with  our  higher  sta- 
tion. Since  I  seem  destined  to  be  some- 
body, I  will  risk  becoming  whatever  the 
Lord  wishes — even  sub-prefect,  if  such  is 
my  destiny.  My  dear,  j^ou  are  ver^'  much 
mistaken,  if  you  think  that  a  citizen  has 
fulfilled  his  obligations  to  his  country 
when  he  has,  for  twent}'^  years,  merely 
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sold  perfumes  to  those  who  choose  to 
come  and  buy.  Do  you  alwaj^s  want  to 
stay  behind  your  counter  ?  You  have 
stayed  there  quite  long  enoug-h,  thank 
the  Lord  !  The  ball  will  be  our  fete.  I 
am  going  to  burn  our  sign  of  '  La  Heine 
des  Roses,'  and  shall  paint  out  the  words  : 
'  Cesar  Birotteau,  Merchant  Perfumer, 
Successor  to  Ragon,'  and  simpW  put  in 
their  place,  in  great  gold  letters,  '  Per- 
fumeries.' I  shall  put  on  the  ground- 
floor  the  desk,  the  safe,  and  a  pretty 
little  room  for  you ;  I  shall  take  the 
back  shop,  the  dining-room  and  the 
kitchen  for  our  new  shop.  I  shall  rent 
the  first  floor  of  the  next  house,  and  cut 
a  door  in  the  wall.  I  shall  turn  the  stair- 
case around,  so  that  we  can  go  from  one 
house  to  the  other.  Then  we  shall  have 
plenty  of  room.  I  shall  refurnish  your 
chamber,  fit  up  a  boudoir  for  3'ou,  and 
give  a  pretty  room  to  Cesarine.  The 
young  woman  whom  we  shall  hire  to 
wait  upon  the  shop,  our  head  clerk,  and 
your  maid  (yes,  madame,  3'ou  shall  have 
one ! )  will  have  rooms  on  the  second 
floor.  On  the  third,  we  will  put  the 
kitchen,  the  cook,  and  the  errand-bo}'. 
The  fourth  will  be  our  general  store- 
house for  bottles,  glass  and  china.  The 
workroom  we  will  put  in  the  garret,  so 
that  passers-by  will  no  longer  see  how 
things  are  made.  That  did  very  well  for 
the  Rue  Saint  Denis,  but  it  is  out  of  the 
question  for  the  Rue  Saint  Honore.  Our 
shop  must  be  fitted  up  like  a  parlor.  We 
are  not  the  onl}'  perfumers  who  have  ar- 
rived at  distinction.  And  are  there  not 
vinegar  and  mustard  mei-chants  who 
command  the  !N"ational  Guard,  and  are 
held  in  high  honor  at  court  ?  Let  us 
imitate  them ;  let  us  extend  our  busi- 
ness, and  at  the  same  time  push  our- 
selves into  good  society." 

"Now,  Birotteau,"  returned  his  wife, 
•'  do  j'^ou  know  what  you  remind  me  of 
when  you  talk  like  that  ?  You  make  me 
think  of  a  man  who  expects  to  find  noon 
at  two  o'clock.  Do  yon  remember  the 
advice  I  gave  you  when  they  were  talking 
of  making  you  maj^or  ?  '  Peace  before 
everything,'  I  said.  'You  are  no  more 
made  for  that  position  than  my  arm  is 


made  to  be  the  sail  of  a  windmill.  Gran- 
deur will  be  the  ruin  of  you.'  You  did 
not  listen  to  me,  however.  And  now,  to 
dabble  in  politics,  you  must  have  money  ; 
have  you  got  it  ?  And  is  it  possible  that 
you  want  to  burn  your  sign,  which  cost 
six  hundred  francs,  and  give  up  the  'Reine 
des  Roses,'  your  chief  glory?  Leave  am- 
bition for  others,  and  do  not  burn  your 
fingers  with  politics.  We  have  a  good 
hundred  thousand  francs,  besides  our  busi- 
ness, our  shop  and  our  stock.  If  3-ou  wan  i 
to  increase  your  fortune,  do  as  3'ou  did  in 
1793.  You  can  invest  your  money,  and 
get  an  income  of  ten  thousand  pounds, 
without  an}'  injury  to  the  business.  We 
can  take  advantage  of  this  to  get  our 
daughter  married,  to  sell  our  property 
here,  and  go  into  the  country.  Haven't 
3"0U  been  longing,  for  the  last  fifteen 
years,  to  buy  les  Tresorieres,  that  pretty 
little  estate  near  Chinon,  with  water- 
meadows,  woods  and  vine^-ards,  and  with 
two  farms  which  bring  a  thousand  francs  ? 
That  is  a  place  where  we  should  both  like 
to  live,  and  which  we  can  have  for  sixty 
thousand  francs.  And  here  you  are,  want- 
ing a  place  in  the  Government,  instead  ! 
Remember  that  we  are  only  perfumei*s. 
Sixteen  years  ago,  before  you  had  in- 
vented the  Double  Pate  des  Sultanes  and 
the  Eau  Carminative,  if  any  one  had  told 
you  that  some  day  3'ou  would  have  money 
enough  to  buy  les  Tresorieres,  you  would 
have  been  wild  with  joy.  W^ell !  now  that 
3'ou  can  buy  this  property,  of  which  you 
used  to  be  forever  talking,  you  speak  of 
spending  foolishly  the  money  which  we 
have  earned  by  the  sweat  of  our  brows. 
I  haA^e  a  right  to  saj^  our  brows,  for  I 
have  always  been  in  my  place  behind  the 
counter.  Now,  wouldn't  il  be  much  bet- 
ter to  marry  your  daughter  to  some  Paris 
notary,  and  have  a  lodging  with  her  when 
you  wanted  it,  and  to  live  eight  months 
in  the  3^ear  at  Chinon,  than  to  use  up  all 
3'our  money  here  ?  We  can  give  eight 
thousand  pounds  of  income  to  our  daugh- 
ter, and  keep  two  thousand  for  ourselves  ; 
the  sale  of  our  property  here  will  give 
us  enough  to  buy  les  Tresorieres;  and 
there,  my  dear,  we  can  live  like  princes, 
while   here   it   takes   at  least   a  million 
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to  make  a  person  of  any  consequence 
whatever." 

"That  is  just  what  I  expected  jou  to 
say,"  remarked  Cesar.  "  I  am  not  so 
stupid  (althoug-h  you  may  tliink  so)  as 
not  to  have  thought  of  all  that.  Now 
listen :  Alexander  Crottafc  would  exactly 
suit  us  for  a  son-in-law,  and  he  will  have 
a  place  in  Rog'uin's  office;  but  do  you 
think  he  would  be  satisfied  with  a  hundred 
thousand  francs  of  dowry,  even  supposing- 
we  g-ave  all  our  ready  money  to  our 
daug-hter  ?  (Which  in  my  opinion  we  had 
better  do  ;  for  I  would  live  on  a  crust  all 
my  life  to  see  her  as  happy  as  a  queen, 
the  wife  of  a  Parisian  notary.)  Well !  a 
hundred  thousand  francs,  or  even  eig-ht 
thousand  pounds,  are  not  enoug-h  to  buy 
the  privilege  of  studying-  with  Rog-uin. 
This  little  Xandrot,  as  we  call  him, 
thinks  us,  as  everybody  else  does,  much 
richer  than  we  are.  If  his  father,  who 
is  a  miserly  old  farmer,  does  not  sell  a 
hundred  thousand  francs'  worth  of  land, 
Xandrot  wall  not  be  a  notary,  for  he  must 
have  four  or  five  hundred  thousand  francs 
in  order  to  get  into  Roguin's  office.  If 
Crottat  is  not  able  to  give  half  of  it  down, 
what  is  he  going  to  do  ?  Cesarine  must 
have  two  hundred  thousand  francs  for 
her  dowr3^,  and  w^hen  we  retire  from  Paris 
I  want  to  have  an  income  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand pounds.  What  do  you  saj^  to  that, 
eh  ?  If  I  can  make  it  clear  as  day  to  you, 
will  A'ou  cease  to  object  ?  " 

*'  Oh  !  "  she  returned.  "  If  you  have 
the  have  the  wealth  of  Peru  at  your  con;- 
mand — " 

"Yes,  I  have,"  he  said,  taking-  his  wife 
by  the  waist,  and  patting-  her  loving-ly, 
in  a  transport  of  joy  which  animated  his 
whole  face.  "  I  didn't  like  to  speak  of  it 
to  3'-ou  until  the  whole  thing-  was  settled, 
but  I  expect  to  fiiiish  it  up  to-morrow.  It 
is  this :  Roguin  has  proposed  a  specula- 
tion to  me  which  is  so  obviouslj'-  sure,  and 
safe  that  lie  has  himself  gone  into  it,  to- 
g-ether with  Ragon,  your  uncle  Pillerault, 
and  two  others  of  his  clients.  We  are 
g-oing-  to  buy  land  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Madeleine,  which,  according  to 
Roguin 's  calculations,  will  in  three  years 
be  worth  four  times  as  much  as  it  is  at 


present.  Each  one  of  us  is  to  have  a  cer- 
tain proportion ;  I  furnish  three  hundred 
thousand  francs,  and  own  three-eighths 
of  the  pi-opert\'.  If  any  one  of  us  wants 
monc^',  Roguin  will  let  him  have  it  on  a 
mortg-age.  To  keep  a  sort  of  control 
over  things,  I  have  preferred  to  be  nomi- 
nal proprietor  of  one-half,  wiiich  will 
belong-  to  Pillerault,  Rag-on  and  m^^self. 
Roguin  will,  under  the  name  of  Charles 
Claparon,  be  proprietor  of  the  other  half, 
and  'will,  like  me,  give  a  counter-deed  to 
his  associates.  There  are  some  other 
details,  but  it  would  take  too  long-  to  ex- 
plain them  all  to  you.  The  land  once 
paid  for,  all  we  will  have  to  do  will  be  to 
fold  our  arms  and  wait  for  the  three 
years  to  g-o  by,  after  which  w^e  shall  be 
worth  a  million.  Cesarine  will  be  only 
twenty  years  old  then,  and  w^e  shall  be 
rich  enough  to  be  of  some  consequence." 

"That  is  all  very  fine,"  returned  Ma- 
dame Birotteau,  "but  where  are  you 
g-oing-  to  g-et  your  three  hundred  thou- 
sand francs  ?  " 

"You  don't  understand  anything-  about 
business,  my  dear,"  replied  her  husband. 
"  I  shall  g-ive  the  hundred  thousand  francs 
of  which  Rog-uin  alreadj^  has  charg-e;  I 
can  borrow  forty  thousand  francs  on  the 
building-s  and  the  g-ardens  where  our 
manufactories  are,  in  the  faubourg-  of 
the  Temple ;  we  have  twenty  thousand 
francs  saved  up,  and  so  in  all  we  can 
raise  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
francs.  That  leaves  a  hundred  and  foi-ty 
thousand,  for  which  I  will  sign  bills  pay- 
able to  the  order  of  Monsieur  Charles 
Claparon,  banker;  he  will  g-ive  me  the 
money,  minus  the  commission  ;  and  there 
we  are  !  When  the  bills  become  due,  we 
will  pa}'^  for  them  out  of  our  profits.  If 
w'e  are  not  able  to,  Roguin  w'ill  take  a 
mortg-ag-e  at  five  per  cent  on  my  part  of 
the  land.  But  there  is  no  need  of  borrow- 
ing- trouble  about  that-:  I  have  discovered 
an  extract  for  making-  the  hair  g-row, 
called  Huile  Comagene.  By  means  of 
hydraulic  pressure  I  can  g-et  the  oil  from 
nuts  Avithout  any  difflcult3\  In  one  year, 
according  to  my  reckoning,  I  shall  have 
made  at  least  a  hundred  thousand  francs. 
I  am  planning  a  circular  which  shall  be 
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headed  :  '  Down  with  the  wig-s  ! '  and 
which  will  produce  an  immense  effect. 
You  have  not  noticed  tliat  I  could  not 
sleep,  but  for  the  last  three  months  the 
successor  of  the  '  Huile  de  Macassar '  has 
kept  me  awake  at  night.  I  am  going"  to 
run  Macassar  off  the  track  !  " 

"Tliese  plans  that  you  have  had  in 
your  head  all  this  time,  without  telling- 
me  of  them,  are  very  fine,"  remarked  his 
wife,  sarcastically.  "  My  dream  just 
now,  of  seeing  myself  a  beggar  at  my 
own  door,  must  have  been  a  warning  sent 
from  Heaven.  Before  long,  we  shall  be 
utterly  I'uined.  Cesar,  you  shall  never  do 
this  thing,  as  long  as  I  am  living  !  There 
is  some  trickery''  underneath  it  all,  Avhich 
you  do  not  see,  because  you  are  too  honest 
and  loyal  to  suspect  roguery  in  others. 
Why  have  they  come  to  you  and  offered 
3'ou  millions  ?  You  strip  yourself  of 
everything  that  you  are  worth,  and  even 
go  beyond  your  means  ;  and  if  your  huile 
is  not  a  success,  if  jo\x  do  not  succeed  in 
borrowing  money,  or  if  the  land  does  not 
prove  to  be  as  valuable  as  3^ou  think,  how 
are  you  going  to  meet  your  notes  ?  With 
your  nutshells  and  your  nuts  ?  In  order 
to  push  yourself  into  better  society,  you 
do  not  want  youv  name  to  be  on  the  shop, 
and  even  propose  to  take  down  your  sign 
of  the  '  Reine  des  Roses,'  and  3'et  you  pro- 
pose to  get  out  circulars  and  bills  which 
will  advertise  Cesar  Birotteau  at  the 
corner  of  every  street,  and  upon  every 
vacant  board  where  one  can  be  pasted."' 

'*  Oh,  you  don't  understand,"  he  said. 
"  I  shall  have  a  branch  shop  under  the 
name  of  Popinot  in  some  house  near  the 
Rue  des  Lombards,  and  I  will  put  little 
Anselme  in  charge  of  it.  In  that  way  I 
can  pay  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owe 
to  Monsieur  and  Madame  Ragon,  hj  giv- 
ing their  nephew  a  good  position,  where 
he  will  have  a  chance  to  make  his  fortune, 
perhaps.  Those  poor  Ragons  have  not 
seemed  to  be  in  very  good  circumstances 
lately." 

"I  don't  care,"  persisted  his  wife, 
doggedly,  ''these  people  are  after  your 
money." 

"What  people,,  my  dear?"  he  asked. 
*'  Do  you  mean  your  uncle  Pillerault,  who 


loves  us  as  if  we  were  his  own  children, 
and  who  dines  with  us  every  Sunday  ?  Or 
old  Ragon,  our  predecessor,  who  is  the 
very  soul  of  honesty  ?  Or  even  Roguin, 
a  Parisian  notar3^,  a  man  fifty-seven  years 
old,  w^ho  has  held  his  present  profession 
for  twenty-five  years  ?  Why,  if  it  were 
necessary,  any  one  of  these  people  would 
be  glad  to  aid  me.  What  do  you  suspect, 
my  dear  ?  I  must  say  it  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  j^our  great  fault  lies 
in  being  too  suspicious.  As  soon  as  we 
had  two  sous'  worth  of  goods  in  the  shop, 
you  took  it  into  your  head  that  every  cus- 
tomer was  a  thief.  And  now  I  must  go 
on  my  knees  to  you,  and  beg  you  to  let 
me  make  you  rich.  For  a  Parisian  woman, 
you  have  not  much  ambition  !  If  it  were 
not  for  these  perpetual  fears  of  yours,  I 
should  be  the  happiest  man  alive.  If  I 
had  listened  to  you,  I  should  never  have 
made  either  the  Pate  des  Sultanes  or  the 
Eau  Carminative.  To  be  sure,  we  have 
made  a  living  out  of  the  shop,  but  these 
two  discoveries  and  our  soaps  have  yielded 
us  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  francs 
clear  gain.  Without  my  genius  (for  I 
really  have  talent  as  a  perfumer).  Ave 
should  now  be  only  msignificant  retail 
dealers,  hardly  able  to  make  both  ends 
meet,  and  I  should  not  be  one  of  the  mer- 
chants who  assemble  for  the  election  of 
judges  at  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce  ;  I 
should  have  been  neither  judge  nor  deput3^ 
Do  you  know  what  I  should  have  been  ? 
Nothing  but  a  shop-keeper,  like  old  Ragon 
— no  offense  to  him,  for  I  respect  shops, 
as  I  ought,  considering  what  we  owe  to 
ours.  After  having-  sold  perfumery  for 
forty  years,  we  should  possess,  like  him, 
three  thousand  pounds  of  income  ;  and  as 
prices  go  now,  we  should  have,  like  him, 
barely  enough  to  live  on.  If  I  had  fol- 
lowed 3^our  advice — you  who  are  always 
afraid  that  j^ou  will  not  have  to-morrow 
what  you  have  to-day — I  should  have  no 
credit,  no  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
and  no  foothold  in  politics.  Oh,  yes  !  you 
may  shake  your  head,  but  if  this  affair  is 
successful,  I  may  even  become  a  member 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  Paris.  I 
am  not  named  Cesar  for  nothing  ;  every- 
thing succeeds  with  me.  It  is  very  strange, 
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that  while  everybod.y  else  acknowledsres 
m}'-  good  judg-ment,  the  onl}^  person  whom 
I  care  to  please  is  precisely''  the  one  who 
thinks  me  stupid  and  incapable  !  " 

These  remarks,  althoug-h  interspersed 
with  eloquent  pauses,  and  flung  out  like 
bullets,  expressed  so  much  lasting  and 
deep  affection  that  Madame  Birotteau 
was  quite  softened  ;  but,  like  a  true  wo- 
man, she  took  advantage  of  the  love 
which  she  inspired,  and  used  it  as  a 
weapon  to  win  her  cause. 

'•'Well,  Birotteau,"  she  said,  "if  you 
love  me,  let  me  be  happj'^  in  my  own 
way.  We  have  neither  of  us  had  much 
education  ;  we  don't  know  how  to  con- 
verse, or  how  to  behave  like  society 
people  ;  what  sort  of  an  appearance  do 
you  suppose  we  should  make,  if  you  got 
a  Government  place  ?  Now  I  should  be 
happy  at  les  Tresorieres.  I  was  always 
fond  of  animals  and  birds,  and  I  could 
pass  m}'  life  so  pleasantly,  taking  care  of 
the  chickens  and  looking  after  the  farm. 
Let  us  sell  out,  get  Cesarine  married,  and 
think  no  more  about  your  other  plans. 
We  will  spend  every  winter  in  Paris,  with 
our  daughter  and  son-in-law,  and  politics 
and  business  will  have  no  power  to  dis- 
turb us  then.  Wh}^  do  you  want  to  get 
above  other  people  ?  Is  not  our  present 
fortune  enough  for  our  wants  ?  If  you 
were  a  millionaire,  could  you  be  any 
happier  than  you  are  now  ?  Look  at 
Uncle  Pillerault ;  he  is  sensible  enough 
to  be  contented  with  what  he  has,  and 
spends  his  life  in  doing  good  to  others. 
He  does  not  care  for  fine  furniture.  Now, 
I  will  wager  that  you  have  already  given 
an  order  to  the  upholsterer  ;  I  saw  Bras- 
chon  here,  and  I  am  very  sure  that  he 
did  not  come  to  buy  perfumery,  either." 

''Well,  yes,  my  love,"  acknowledged 
her  husband,  ''the  furniture  is  ordered, 
and  the  workmen  will  begin  on  the  place 
to-morrow,  directed  by  an  architect  whom 
Monsieur  de  la  Billardiere  recommended 
to  me." 

"  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us  !  "  cried  the 
lad\'. 

"  Now  do  be  reasonable,  my  dear,"  re- 
monstrated Cesar.  "  Do  you  think  that 
a  fresh  and  pretty  woman  like  you,  only 


thirty-seven  years  old,  can  be  allowed  to 
go  and  bur}'^  herself  at  Chinon  ?  I  myself 
am  only  thirty-nine  years  old,  and  I  pro- 
pose to  take  advantage  of  the  fine  career 
which  chance  has  opened  to  me.  Come 
now  !  If  the  thing  were  not  as  sure  as 
gold—" 

"  Sure  !  "  she  ejaculated. 

"Yes,  sure,"  he  repeated.  "  I  have  been 
figuring  at  it  for  the  last  two  months. 
Without  seeming  to  do  so,  I  have  in 
realit^^  been  getting  information  about 
buildmg,  from  architects  and  business 
men.  Monsieur  Grindot,  who  is  going  to 
remodel  our  house,  would  be  only  too 
thankful  to  join  m  the  speculation  if  he 
had  the  money." 

"  There  will  be  buildings  to  put  up," 
returned  his  wife,  drylj^ ;  "  and  he  wants 
the  job,  so  that  he  can  make  something 
out  of  you." 

"  Do  you  think  that  any  one  could 
overreach  people  like  Pillerault  and  Ro- 
gum  ?  "  demanded  the  perfumer.  "The 
profits  are  as  sure  as  those  of  the  Pate 
des  Sultanes." 

"  But,  my  dear,"  asked  his  wife,  "  wh^-^ 
does  Rogum  need  to  speculate,  if  he  has 
already  made  his  fortune  ?  He  passes 
the  shop,  looking  more  careworn  than 
any  Minister  of  State,  with  a  downward 
look  which  I  do  not  like  ;  he  has  some  se- 
cret care.  How  do  you  know  that  he  will 
not  hold  up  his  head  again  when  he  has 
got  hold  of  your  money?  He  has  grown  a 
good  deal  older  in  the  last  five  years,  and 
he  looks  to  me  like  a  dissipated  man. 
Sometimes  when  I  am  dressing  in  the 
morning,  I  see  him  just  getting  back  to 
his  house,  from  nobody  knows  where.  Is 
that  a  fit  kind  of  a  life  for  a  notary  to 
lead  ?  Then  he  is  intimate  with  that 
little  beggar  of  a  Du  Tillet,  our  former 
clerk  ;  and  I  don't  approve  of  the  friend- 
ship. Besides  all  that,  what  are  the 
present  owners  of  this  land  thinldng  of, 
to  sell  for  a  hundred  sous  something 
which  is  worth  a  hundred  francs  ?  If  you 
were  to  meet  a  child  who  did  not  know 
the  value  of  a  louis,  wouldn't  you  tell 
him  ?  This  business  of  yours  looks  to  me 
like  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  theft — 
no  offense  to  you  !  " 
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*' Women  are  sometimes  very  odd," 
observed  the  perfumer,  "and  they  g-et 
their  ideas  very  much  mixed  up.  If  Ro- 
g-uin  had  had  nothing-  to  do  with  this 
affair,  you  would  liave  said,  '  This  is  a 
business  in  which  Rog-uin  is  not  con- 
cerned, and  therefore  it  is  worth  noth- 
ing.' As  it  is,  his  very  connection  with 
it  is  in  its  favor,  and  3^et  3'ou  say — " 

"No,"  she  interrupted,  "it  is  a  Mon- 
sieur Claparon  who  is  connected  with 
this." 

"Well,"  he  returned,  "a  notary  can- 
not let  his  name  appear  in  a  specula- 
tion." 

Madame  Birotteau  smiled  triumphant- 
ly, "And  why  then,"  she  asked,  "does 
he  do  something-  which  is  forbidden  him 
b}-^  law  ?  Tell  me  that,  you  who  are  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  law  !  " 

"Let  me  continue,"  he  replied,  loftily. 
"  Roguin  is  concerned  in  it,  and  yet  you 
say  that  the  business  is  worth  nothing. 
Is  that  reasonable?  And  you  say  that 
he  is  already  rich.  But  could  not  the 
same  be  said  of  me  ?  Would  Rag-on  and 
Pillerault  ■  have  any  business  to  come  to 
me  and  say  :  '  Why  do  you  have  any- 
thing- to  do  with  this?  You  are  rich 
enough  already  ?  '  " 

"  Merchants  are  not  in  the  position  of 
notaries,"  said  Madame  Birotteau. 

"At  all  events,"  continued  Cesar,  "  m3^ 
conscience  is  clear.  The  people  who  are 
selling,  sell  because  fhey  are  oblig-ed  to, 
and  we  are  no  more  robbing-  them  than 
any  one  robs  who  buys  a  thing-  at  a  bar- 
g'ain.  We  are  buying'  the  land  at  the 
price  it  brings  to-day.  In  two  j^ears' 
time  it  will  be  a  vqyj  different  matter. 
Constance  -  Barbe  -  Josephine  Pillerault, 
you  will  never  catch  Cesar  Birotteau  do- 
ing- anj^thiug  which  is  contrary  to  the 
most  rig-id  honestj^,  or  against  the  law, 
or  conscience,  or  delicacy.  A  man  who 
has  been  established  for  eighteen  years,  to 
be  accused  of  dishonesty  b}^  his  own  wife!" 

"Come,  don't  excite  yourself,  Cesar," 
replied  Constance.  "The  wife  who  has 
lived  with  you  all  that  time  know^s  that 
j'-ou  are  the  soul  of  honesty.  You  are 
master,  after  all.  You  have  made  your 
fortune  yourself,  it  is  yours,  and  you  have 


a  right  to  spend  it.  We  may  be  reduced 
to  the  depths  of  misery,  but  you  will  never 
hear  a  single  reproach  from  either  me  or 
my  daughter.  But  listen  :  when  you  in- 
vented 3^our  Pate  des  Sultanes  and  3^our 
Eau  Carminative,  what  did  you  risk  ? 
from  five  to  six  thousand  francs.  But 
now,  3^ou  are  putting-  your  whole  fortune 
upon  one  throw  of  the  cards,  and  you  are 
not  the  only  player  :  3'ou  have  companions 
who  ma3^  prove  themselves  more  cunning 
than  3^ou.  Give  3^our  ball,  if  3^ou  want 
to ;  make  over  your  house ;  spend  ten 
thousand  francs  ;  it  is  useless,  but  it  is 
not  ruinous.  But  as  for  3^our  affair  of  the 
Madeleine,  I  disapprove  of  it  entirel3^ 
You  are  a  perfumer,  and  3-0U  had  better 
remain  one,  and  not  try  to  be  a  land 
speculator.  We  women  have  an  instinct 
which  rarely  deceives  us.  I  have  warned 
3^ou,  and  now  you  ma3^  act  as  you  think 
best ;  3'ou  have  steered  3"our  ship  very 
well  so  far,  and  I  will  follow  3"ou,  Cesar. 
But  I  shall  tremble  until  I  see  our  fortune 
safel3'  invested,  and  Cesarine  well  mar- 
ried. God  grant  that  m3^  dream  be  not  a 
prophec3^  !  " 

This  submission  irritated  Birotteau, 
who  had  recourse  to  an  innocent  ruse 
which  he  had  often  employed  on  similar 
occasions. 

"  Listen,  Constance,"  he  said.  "  I  have 
not  yet  given  my  word,  but  it  is  all  under- 
stood." 

"  Don't  let  us  sa3''  any  more  about  it, 
then,"  she  replied.  "  Honor  before  fort- 
une, alwa3's.  Come,  go  to  bed,  my  dear ; 
the  wood  has  given  out.  Besides,  we  can 
talk  just  as  well  in  bed,  if  3'ou  want  to. 
Oh  !  what  a  dreadful  dream  I  did  have  ! 
Fancy  seeing  one's  own  self !  It  was 
frightful.  Cesarine  and  I  will  pra3'- 
with  all  our  might  for  the  success  of 
your  scheme." 

"  Doubtless  the  help  of  God  will  not  be 
amiss,"  said  Birotteau,  gravely.  "But 
the  extract  of  nuts  is  also  a  powerful  aid  I 
I  made  this  discoverN^,  as  I  did  that  of  the 
Double  Pate  des  Sultanes,  b3"  chance  :  that 
time  b3^  opening  a  book,  this  time  b3Mook- 
ing  at  the  picture  of  Hero  and  Leander. 
You  remember,  don't  you  ?  a  woman  who 
is  pouring  oil  on  her  lover's  head.     The 
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surest  speculations  are  those  which  are 
founded  upon  vanity-,  self-love,  and  the 
desire  of  looking-  well.  Those  are  senti- 
ments Avhich  never  die." 

''  Alas  !  I  know  it,''  sighed  his  wife. 

"^'When  people  g-et  to  a  certain  ag-e," 
continued  the  perfumer,  ''they  will  do 
anything  in  the  world  to  preserve  their 
hair.  Hair-dressers  have  been  telling- 
me  for  some  time,  that  they  sell  not 
onl,y  the  Macassar,  but  everything-  else 
which  is  good  for  dyeing-  the  hair  or 
making-  it  grow.  Since  the  peace,  men 
and  women,  see  more  of  each  other,  and 
women  don't  fancy  bald  heads  ;  eh  ?  So 
you  see  the  demand  for  this  article  is 
explained  by  the  political  situation.  An 
article  which  would  succeed  iii  keeping 
the  hair  in  good  condition  would  sell  like 
bread,  particularly  as  this  one  will  certain- 
ly be  approved  by  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. Perhaps  Monsieur  Vauquelin  will 
help  me  again.  I  shall  go  to  him  to-mor- 
row and  stibrait  my  idea  to  him,  offering 
him  that  engraving  which  I  have  just 
succeeded  in  finding,  after  two  years  of 
research  in  Germany.  My  new  idea  has 
to  do  with  the  analysis  of  the  hair.  Chif- 
freville.  Monsieur  Vauquelin's  partner  in 
the  manufacture  of  chemical  products, 
told  me  about  it.  If  my  discovery  agrees 
with  his,  my  extract  will  be  bought  by 
both  sexes.  My  idea  is  a  fortune,  I  tell 
3'ou.  I  can't  sleep  for  thinking  of  it.  It 
is  a  most  fortunate  thing  that  little  Popi- 
not  has  the  finest  hair  in  the  world.  Now 
if  we  could  only  get  a  young  lady  clerk 
behind  the  counter  who  would  have  hair 
long  enough  to  touch  the  ground,  and 
would  say  (if  she  could  conscientiously) 
that  the  Huile  Comagene  had  something 
to  do  with  it,  gray-headed  people  Avould 
throw  themselves  upon  us,  like  poverty 
upon  the  world.  And  now  won't  you 
agree  to  the  ball»  my  dear?  I  am  not 
wicked,  but  I  should  really  like  to  meet 
that  little  rogue  of  a  Du  Tillet,  who  is  so 
stuck-up  with  his  fortune,  and  who  always 
avoids  me  at  the  Bourse.  He  is  very  well 
aware  that  I  know  something  about  him 
which  is  not  much  to  his  credit.  Perhaps 
I  have  been  too  good  to  him.  Isn't  it  odd, 
my  dear,  that  one  maj'^  sometimes  be  pun- 


ished for  his  good  deeds — of  course  I  mean 
here  below  !  I  behaved  like  a  father  to 
him;  you  don't  know"  all  that  I  have 
done  for  him." 

"It  makes  my  flesh  creep  just  to  hear 
his  name,"  replied  his  wife.  "  If  you  had 
known  what  he  wanted  to  do  to  you,  you 
would  not  have  kept  the  secret  of  that 
theft  of  three  thousand  francs ;  for  I 
guessed  the  M'ay  in  which  the  matter  was 
arranged.  If  3'ou  had  sent  him  to  jail, 
perhaps  you  would  have  done  a  good  ser- 
vice to  several  people." 

''Why,  what  did  he  thmk  of  doing  to 
me?"  asked  her  husband. 

"Oh,  nothing!"  replied  the  lady. 
"Only,  if  you  were  disposed  to  listen  to 
me  to-night,  Birotteau,  I  would  give  you 
a  piece  of  good  advice,  namely,  to  let 
Du  Tillet  alone." 

"It  would  look  very  extraordinary," 
said  Cesar,  "  to  have  me  forbid  the  house 
to  a  clerk  for  whom  I  went  suret}'-  for  the 
first  twenty  thousand  francs  with  which 
he  began  business.  No,  I  can't  do  that. 
Besides,  Du  Tillet  may  have  reformed." 

"  Ever^iihing  will  be  topsy-turvy  here," 
observed  Madame  Birotteau. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  in- 
quired her  husband.  "  Everj^thing  will 
be  beautifully  in  order  when  it  is  finished. 
Have  you  forgotten  already  what  I  have 
just  told  3-0U  about  the  staircase,  and 
about  that  part  of  the  next  house  which  I 
am  going  to  rent,  and  for  which  I  have 
already  made  arrangements  with  the  um- 
brella merchant,  Cayron  ?  We  must  go 
together  to-morrow  to  Monsieur  Molineux, 
his  landlord.  I  have  as  much  business  on 
hand  for  to-morrow  as  any  Minister  of 
State." 

"You  have  turned  my  brain  with  your 
projects,"  said  Constance.  "  I  am  all 
confused  over  them.  Besides,  Birotteau, 
I  am  sleepy." 

"  Good-morning,  then,"  replied  her  hus- 
band. "  You  see  I  say  good-morning  be- 
cause it  is  really  daylight.  Ah !  she  is 
already  off',  the  dear  woman  !  She  shall 
be  the  richest  of  the  rich,  or  my  name  is 
not  Cesar." 

And  in  a  few  moments  more,  Constance 
and  Cesar  were  both  snoring  peacefully. 
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A  RAPID  glance  over  the  previous  his- 
tory of  this  household,  whose  principal 
inemhers  had  been  engaged  in  tbe  amica- 
ble altercation  related  above,  will  serve 
to  explain  hj  what  a  singular  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  Cesar  Birotteau  was 
at  the  same  time  deputy"  and  perfumer, 
retired  officer  of  the  National  Guard,  and 
chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  In 
sounding  the  depths  of  his  character,  and 
the  causes  of  his  rise  in  life,  avo  will  per- 
haps be  better  able  to  comprehend  how 
those  accidents  of  commerce  which  a 
strong  mind  will  easily  surmount  may  be- 
come irreparable  catastrophes  for  weaker 
spirits.  Events  in  themselves  are  never 
absolute  ;  their  results  depend  entirelj' 
upon  individuals.  Misfortune  is  a  step- 
pingstone  for  genius,  but  an  abyss  for 
feebleness. 

A  gardener  of  the  neighborhood  of 
Chinon,  named  Jacques  Birotteau,  mar- 
ried the  maid  of  a  lady  for  whom  he 
was  at  work ;  they  had  three  boys,  his 
wife  dying  in  giving  birth  to  the  third, 
and  the  poor  man  surviving  her  only  a 
short  time.  The  mistress  had  been  much 
attached  to  her  maid,  and  she  caused  the 
eldest  of  the  three  boys  to  be  brought  up 
with  her  own  children,  and  then  sent  to 
college. 

Ordained  a  priest,  Frangois  Birotteau 
was  in  hiding  during  the  Revolution, 
leading  the  wandering  life  of  the  non- 
juring  clerg3'-  of  that  time,  who  were 
tracked  from  place  to  place  like  wild 
beasts,  and  guillotined  upon  the  slight- 
est pretense.  At  the  moment  when  this 
history  begins,  he  was  vicar  of  the  ca- 
thedral of  Tours,  and  had  only  left 
that  city  once  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
his  brother  Cesar.  The  continual  motion 
and  uproar  of  Paris  had  so  stunned  and 
bewildered  the  good  priest  that  he  had 
scarceh'  dared  to  stir  from  his  room. 
After  a  week's  visit  he  had  gone  back  to 
Tours,  vowing  never  again  to  return  to 
Paris. 

The  second  son  of  the  gardener,  Jean 
Birotteau,  was  drafted  into  the  armj^, 
and  rapidly  mounted  to  the  rank  of  cap- 


tain during  the  first  days  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. At  tlie  battle  of  la  Trebia,  Macdon- 
ald  called  for  willing  volunteers  to  carrA' 
a  battery;  and  Captain  Jean  Birotteau, 
advancing  with  his  company,  was  killed. 
The  destiny  of  the  Birotteaus  seemed  to 
have  decreed  that  wherever  they  went 
the}^  should  be  down-trodden  and  op- 
pressed by  men  or  events. 

The  third  child  was  the  hero  of  this 
story.  When,  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
Cesar  knew  enough  to  read,  write  and 
cipher,  he  left  the  countrj^  and  came  on 
foot  to  Paris,  with  a  single  louis  in  his 
pocket.  Owing  to  a  recommendation 
from  an  apothecary  of  Tours,  he  was  re- 
ceived as  shop-boy  by  Monsieur  and  Ma- 
dame Ragon,  merchant  perfumers.  At 
this  point  in  his  career  Cesar  was  the 
possessor  of  a  pair  of  wooden  shoes,  some 
small-clothes  and  blue  stockings,  a  flow- 
ered waistcoat,  a  peasant  vest,  three 
coarse  sliirts  of  good  linen,  and  his  stout 
traveling-stick.  But  if  his  hair  was  cut 
like  a  choir  boy's,  he  had  the  solid, 
healthy  physique  of  his  native  place ;  if 
he  sometimes  felt  like  giving  w'ay  to  lazi- 
ness, the  desire  Avas  counteracted  b3'  his 
longing  to  make  his  fortune  ;  if  he  lacked 
both  mind  and  instruction,  he  had  an 
instinctive  uprightness  and  delicate 
sentiments  which  he  inherited  from  his 
mother. 

He  earned  his  board  and  six  francs  a 
month,  and  was  lodged  in  the  garret. 
The  clerks,  who  taught  him  to  make  up 
packages,  to  do  errands  and  to  sweep  out 
the  shop  and  the  street,  made  fun  of  him 
pitilessly,  after  their  fashion ;  and  Mon- 
sieur and  Madame  Ragon  spoke  to  him 
as  they  would  have  done  to  a  dog.  j^o 
one  cared  whether  the  apprentice  were 
tired  or  not,  although  in  the  evening  his 
feet,  wounded  by  the  pavement,  ached 
painfully,  and  his  shoulders  felt  lame  and 
bruised.  This  exemplification  of  the  gos- 
pel of  all  great  cities,  "  each  one  for  him- 
self," made  Cesar  feel  that  life  in  Paris 
was  very  hard  and  cruel.  He  wept,  as  he 
thought  at  evening  of  Touraine,  where 
the  peasant  worked  at  his  ease,  where  the 
mason  leisurely  placed  his  stones,  and 
idleness  was  wisely  mingled  with  labor ; 
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but  he  slept  soundly  all  night,  and  went 
about  his  duties  in  the  morning-  with  the 
faithfulness  of  a  watch-dog.  If  he  ever 
complained,  the  head  clerk  would  smile 
at  him  with  a  knowing-  air,  and  sa}^ : 

'*Ah!  my  boy;  all  is  not  rose-color  at 
the  '  Reine  des  Roses,'  and  larks  do  not  fall 
into  our  mouths  ready  roasted.  We  must 
run  after  them  before  we  catch  them." 

The  cook,  a  fat  woman  of  Picardy,  took 
all  the  best  morsels  for  herself,  and  never 
spoke  to  Cesar  except  to  complain  bitter- 
13^  of  Monsieur  and  Madame  Ragon,  who 
left  her  nothing-  to  steal.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  first  month,  this  woman,  left  in 
charge  of  the  house  one  Sunday,  began 
talking  with  Cesar,  who  found  her  very 
charming,  now  that  she  was  cleaned  up  ; 
and  the  two  entered  upon  an  enduring 
friendship,  without  which  the  poor,  for- 
lorn boy  might  have  stranded  upon  the 
first  concealed  rocks  in  his  career,  but 
which  was  commented  upon  with  un- 
merciful raillery  by  the  clerks.  How- 
ever, at  the  end  of  two  j^ears  the  cook 
left,  to  go  to  a  young  man  from  her  native 
place,  a  youth  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
possessed  of  several  acres  of  land,  who 
had  consented  to  allow  himself  to  be  mar- 
ried to  her. 

During  these  two  years  Cesar  had  ad- 
vanced rtiuch  in  worldly  wisdom  ;  his  feet 
had  grown  accustomed  to  the  pavements 
and  his  shoulders  to  the  heavj^  boxes. 
He  was  now,  in  1792,  sixteen  j^ears  old, 
and  studying  commerce  with  a  counte- 
nance whose  intelligence  was  concealed 
beneath  its  simplicity.  He  observed  the 
customers  attentively,  asked  questions  at 
odd  moments  about  the  different  articles 
of  merchandise,  and  remembered  every- 
thing that  was  told  him  ;  and  at  last  was 
better  acquainted  with  the  stock  in  trade, 
its  prices,  and  amounts,  than  anj'^  one  else ; 
and  Monsieur  and  Madame  Ragon  fell  into 
the  habit  henceforth  of  depending  upon  his 
knowledge. 

On  the  day  when  the  terrible  levy  of 
soldiers,  in  the  year  II.,  swept  away  most 
of  1  he  dependents  from  the  house  of  the 
citiz(Mi  Ragon,  Cesar  Birotteau,  now 
junior-  clerk,  profited  by  the  event  to  ob- 
tain  fifty   pounds  salary  a  month,   and 


seated  himself  at  his  employer's  table 
with  inexpressible  jo3^  The  junior  clerk 
of  the  "  Reine  des  Roses,"  now  worth  six 
hundred  francs,  had  at  last  a  room  where 
he  could  conveniently  put  away,  in  long- 
coveted  articles  of  furniture,  the  clothing 
which  he  tad  gradually  gathered  together; 
and  his  gentleness  and  modesty  overleaped 
the  barrier  which,  in  other  times,  would 
have  been  raised  between  himself  and  his 
employers ;  so  that,  toward  the  end  of 
this  3^ear,  his  recognized  honesty  caused 
him  to  be  placed  m  charge  of  the  safe, 
while  Madame  Ragon  watched  over  his 
clothing  with  the  care  of  a  mother,  and 
he  was  admitted  to  the  intimate  com- 
panionship of  the  two  old  people. 

In  the  Vendemiaire  of  1794,  Cesar,  who 
possessed  a  hundred  louis  d'or,  entered 
upon  a  fortunate  speculation  at  the 
Bourse,  the  result  of  which  was  to  make 
him  watch  the  movements  of  money  and 
of  public  affairs  with  an  anxietj^  which 
caused  him  to  throb  at  each  reverse  or 
success  which  marked  this  period  in  the 
history  of  France. 

During  this  time.  Monsieur  Ragon, 
former  perfumer  to  her  majesty  Queen 
Marie  Antoinette,  confided  to  Cesar 
his  attachment  for  the  fallen  tyrants, 
and  his  words  had  a  lasting  effect  upon 
the  youth.  These  conversations,  held  in 
the  evening  after  the  shop  was  closed, 
the  street  deserted,  and  the  accounts 
made  up,  converted  him  into  a  stanch 
loyalist ;  and  the  anecdotes  whicli  the 
two  old  people  related  concerning  the 
virtuous  actions  of  Louis  XVI.,  and 
the  merits  of  his  beautiful  and  unfort- 
unate queen,  fired  Cesar's  imagination  ; 
while  the  horrible  destiny  of  these  two 
crowned  heads,  cut  off  within  a  stone's 
throAV  of  the  very  place  where  he  was 
sit  ting,  caused  his  heart  to  revolt  against 
a  government  which  did  not  hesitate  to 
shed  innocent  blood.  Besides  all  this, 
commercial  interest  caused  him  to  realize 
that  political  storms  were  fatal  to  busi- 
ness, and,  like  a  true  perfumer,  he  totally 
disapproved  of  a  revolution  which  caused 
the  suppression  of  powder.  Realizing 
that  an  absolute  form  of  goverimient 
alone  could  put  money  upon  a  safe  and 
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tranquil  basis,  he  became  a  most  devoted 
royalist. 

When  Monsieur  Rag-on  saw  that  his 
words  had  prociuced  the  desired  impres- 
sion, he  promoted  Cesar  to  be  his  head 
clerk,  and  initiated  him  into  the  secrets 
of  his  shop,  some  of  the  customers  of 
which  were  among-  the  most  active  and 
devoted  emissaries  of  the  Bourbons.  The 
place  was  the  headquarters  for  the  cor- 
respondence between  Paris  and  the  West ; 
and,  urged  on  b^^  the  ardor  of  youth, 
Cesar  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into 
the  conspiracj''  which  the  ro3'^alists  and 
terrorists  had  formed  for  the  13th  Ven- 
demiaire,  ag-ainst  the  expiring-  Conven- 
tion. 

He  had  the  g-lory  of  fig-hting-  ag-ainst 
Napoleon  upon  the  steps  of  Saint-Roch, 
and  was  wounded  at  the  very  beginning- 
of  the  affair.  Ever}'-  one  knows  the  re- 
sult of  this  attempt.  Cesar  escaped  only 
by  reason  of  his  insignificance,  and  the 
warlike  clerk  of  the  "  Reine  des  Roses  " 
was  carried  by  some  friends  to  his  home, 
where  he  remained,  cared  for  by  Ma- 
dame Ragon,  and  forgotten  by  the 
world.  But  this  his  first  exploit  of 
military  courage  was  also  his  last.  Dur- 
ing his  month  of  convalescence  he  had 
the  opportunity''  to  make  some  enduring 
reflections  upon  the  unsuitability  of  min- 
gling politics  with  perfumery  ;  and  while 
he  resolved  to  remain  a  royalist,  he  de- 
termined to  remain  siraplj^  a  royalist 
perfumer,  without  yielding  both  bod}^ 
and  soul  to  his  part^^ 

After  the  18th  Brumaire,  Monsieur  and 
Madame  Ragon,  despairing  of  the  success 
of  the  ro3^al  cause,  decided  to  give  up  the 
perfumery  business,  and  to  live  as  respect- 
able citizens,  without  concerning  them- 
selves further  about  politics.  Desiring 
to  find  a  purchaser  for  their  stock  who 
should  possess  more  honesty  than  ambi- 
tion, more  sterling  good  sense  than  busi- 
ness enterprise,  Ragon  proposed  the 
matter  to  his  clerk.  But  Birotteau,  who 
at  twenty  years  of  age  possessed  an  in- 
come of  a  thousand  francs,  from  money 
invested  in  the  public  funds,  hesitated. 
His  ambition  was  to  live  near  Chinon,  as 
soon  as  he  should  become  the  possessor  of 


an  income  of  fifteen  hundred  francs,  and 
the  First  Consul  should  have  consolidated 
the  pubhc  debt  by  establishing  himself 
at  the  Tuileries ;  and  he  asked  himself 
why  he  should  risk  his  honest  and  simple 
independence  in  the  chances  of  business  ? 
He  never  expected  to  earn  such  a  sum  of 
money  as  he  needed  to  carry  out  his  plans, 
and  his  idea  had  been  to  marrj^  some  girl 
in  Touraine,  who  had  as  much  money  as 
he,  in  order  to  be  able  to  buy  and  culti- 
vate les  Tresorieres.  He  had  coveted  the 
little  estate  ever  since  he  was  old  enough 
to  know  anything  about  it,  and  dreamed 
of  adding  to  it  in  time,  and  of  leading  on 
it  a  happy  and  obscure  life.  He  was 
about  to  refuse  Ragon's  offer,  when  love 
changed  suddenly  all  his  resolutions,  by 
increasing  tenfold  the  sum  of  his  desires. 

One  beautiful  June  day,  on  entering  the 
He  Saint  Louis  by  the  Pont  Marie,  the  head 
clerk  of  the  "Reine  des  Roses"  saw  a  young 
girl  standing  at  the  door  of  a  shop  situated 
at  the  corner  of  the  Quai  d'Anjou.  Con- 
stance Pillerault  was  the  head  young  lady 
in  a  novelty  shop  called  the  "  Petit  Mate- 
lot,"  the  first  of  those  stores  which  have 
since  sprung  up  in  Paris  with  painted 
signs,  waving  banners,  show-windows  full 
of  swinging  shawls,  cravats  arranged 
like  card-houses,  and  a  thousand  other 
commercial  seductions,  with  illusions  and 
optical  efTects  carried  to  such  a  degree  of 
perfection  that  the  very  shop-shutters 
have  become  commercial  poems. 

The  low  piice  of  all  the  so-called  novel- 
ties which  were  to  be  found  at  the  "  Petit 
Matelot ' '  gave  it  a  renown  unheard  of  be- 
fore in  that  part  of  Paris  which  was  the 
least  favorable  for  fashion  and  commerce  ; 
and  the  head  saleswoman  was  often  quoted 
for  her  beauty. 

Cesar  Birotteau,  lodged  between  Saint 
Roch  and  the  Rue  de  la  Sourdiere,  and 
exclusively  occupied  with  his  perfumeries, 
had  not  even  suspected  the  existence  of 
the  ''  Petit  Matelot "  ;  for  the  small  trades 
of  Paris  are  very  often  strangers  to  each 
other.  Cesar  was  so  violently  impressed 
by  Constance's  beauty,  that  he  rushed 
at  once  into  the  shop,  to  buy  a  half  a 
dozen  linen  shirts,  the  price  of  which  he 
disputed  for  a  long  time,  making  her  un- 
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fold  quantities  of  linen,  as  if  he  were  an 
Eng-lishwoman  out  on  :i.  shopping  expe- 
dition. 

The  j^oung-  lady  deigTied  to  wait  upon 
Cesar,  perceiving,  by  certain  signs  with 
which  everj'  woman  is  acquainted,  that  he 
was  there  much  less  for  the  sake  of  what 
was  sold  to  him  than  for  the  sake  of  the 
one  who  sold  it.  He  dictated  his  name 
and  address  to  her,  but  she  seemed  very 
indiiferent  to  the  admiration  of  the  cus- 
tomer after  the  bargain  was  concluded. 
The  poor  youth  showed  to  little  advan- 
tage, for  love  seemed  to  take  away  all  his 
wits  ;  he  dared  scarcely  say  a  word,  and 
was  too  bewildered  to  notice  the  indiffer- 
ence which  had  so  rapidl}"^  succeeded  to 
the  smiles  of  the  siren. 

For  a  whole  week  he  went  and  stood 
sentrj'-  before  the  "  Petit  Matelot,"  watch- 
ing for  a  look,  as  a  dog  Avatches  for  a  bone 
at  a  kitchen  door  ;  careless  of  the  mocking 
jests  with  which  he  was  greeted,  moving 
humbly  aside  to  make  room  for  purchasers 
and  passers  by,  and  attentive  to  all  the 
routine  of  the  shop.  Some  days  later  he 
again  entered  the  paradise  where  his  angel 
dwelt,  this  time  less  for  the  purpose  of 
bu3'ing  some  handkerchiefs  than  of  com- 
municating a  brilliant  idea  to  the  object 
of  his  adoration. 

"If  you  want  any  perfumery,  made- 
moiselle," he  said,  as  he  paid  for  his  pur- 
chase, "  I  shall  be  happy  to  furnish  yon 
with  some." 

Constance  Pilleraitlt,  whose  heart  was 
as  pure  as  her  forehead  was  white,  did 
not  deign  to  receive  Cesar's  attentions 
until  after  six  months  of  the  marching 
and  countermarching  by  which  he  testified 
his  indefatigable  love,  and  even  then  she 
declined  to  commit  herself  to  anj^thing 
decisive,  but  referred  him  to  her  uncle, 
Monsieur  Claude  Joseph  Pillerault,  a 
hardware  merchant  on  the  Quai  de  la 
Ferraille,  who  looked  upon  the  lover 
with  approval. 

Lack  of  space  forbids  us  to  enlarge  upon 
the  joys  of  this  love-tale,  or  to  dilate  upon 
the  various  extravagances  in  which  Cesar 
indulged  : — melons  purchased  at  the  ver^-^ 
beginning  6l  the  season  ;  nice  little  din- 
ners, followed   by  the  play  ;    or  parties 


made  up  to  ride  out  into  the  country  on 
Sundays. 

Without  being  handsome,  there  was 
nothing  unattractive  or  repulsive  about 
the  3'oung  clerk  which  should  prevent  any 
woman  from  wanting  to  marr3^  him.  Life 
in  Paris,  and  his  sojourn  in  a  darkened 
shop,  had  taken  away  the  fiery  glow  of 
his  rudd}",  peasant  complexion  ;  his  abun- 
dant black  hair,  his  strong  neck  and 
shoulders,  his  large,  sturdy  limbs,  and 
his  simple,  honest  manner,  were  all  in  his 
favor  ;  and  Uncle  Pillerault,  burdened 
with  the  responsibility  of  watching  over 
the  happiness  of  his  brother's  child,  sanc- 
tioned the  pretensions  of  the  young  man, 
after  having  made  various  inquiries  con- 
cerning him.  In  the  year  1800,  in  the 
merry  month  of  May,  Mademoiselle  Pille- 
rault consented  to  marry  Cesar  Birotteau, 
who  nearly  fainted  for  J03'  when,  under 
a  linden-tree  at  Sceaux,  Constance  Barbe 
Josephine  promised  to  be  his  wife. 

"My  dear  child,"  said  Uncle  Pillerault 
to  her,  "  you  are  going  to  have  a  good 
husband.  He  has  a  Avarm  heart,  and  the 
most  honorable  sentiments ;  he  is  per- 
fectlj'^  frank,  and  wise  beyond  his  years. 
In  short,  he  is  a  prince  among  men." 

At  this  time  Constance  was  eighteen 
years  old,  and  the  possessor  of  elcA'en 
thousand  francs.  Cesar,  Avho  was  inspired 
by  loA^e  Avith  a  boundless  ambition,  bought 
the  stock  of  the  "  Peine  des  Poses,"  and 
moA^ed  it  to  a  fine  house  near  the  Place 
Vendome  ;  and  thus,  at  the  age  of  tAA-enty- 
one,  married  to  a  beautiful  and  adored 
wife,  and  master  of  an  establishment  of 
Avhich  he  had  already'  paid  three-fouths 
of  the  price,  Avhat  Avonder  that  the  future 
appeared  bright  and  iuA'iting  to  him,  par- 
ticularly Avhen  he  looked  back  over  the 
road  which  he  had  traveled  since  starting 
out  ? 

Roguin,  the  notary  Avhom  Ragon  was 
in  the  habit  of  employing,  and  Avho  di'ew 
Cesar's  marriage  conti'act,  gave  the  neAV 
perfumer  some  good  advice,  and  prevented 
him  from  finishing  the  payment  of  his 
property  Avilh  his  wife's  doAvry. 

"  Keep  something  for  a  nest-egg,  my 
boy,"  he  said  to  him  ;  and  Birotteau 
looked    upon    him   Avith  admiration,  and 
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fell  into  the  habit  of  seeking"  his  advice ; 
and  they  finally  became  great  friends. 
Like  Rag-on  and  Pillerault,  he  had  so 
much  faith  in  notaries,  that  he  g-ave  him- 
self up  to  Rogiiin  entirely,  without  a  sus- 
picion; and,  thanks  to  his  advice,  Cesa7% 
being  now  furnished  with  Constance's 
eleven  thousand  francs  with  which  to  be- 
g:in  business,  would  not  have  exchang-ed 
his  prospects  for  those  of  Napoleon  him- 
self, brilliant  as  the  First  Consul's  future 
appeared  to  be. 

At  first,  Birotteau  kept  only  one  ser- 
vant, and  lodged  on  the  first  floor  above 
the  shop,  in  a  small  room  which  had  been 
fitted  up  for  the  young"  couple  and  where 
they  dwelt  in  one  long*  honeymoon.  Ma- 
dame Cesar  made  a  great  sensation  be- 
hind her  counter ;  her  celebrated  beauty 
had  an  enormous  influence  upon  the  sales, 
and  the  beautiful  Madame  Birotteau  was 
everywhere  talked  about. 

Although  Cesar  was  accused  of  being- 
a  royalist,  everybody  acknowledged  his 
honesty :  and  if  some  neig-hboring  mer- 
chants envied  his  happiness,  they  at  least 
believed  him  to  be  worthy  of  it.  The 
blow  which  he  had  received  upon  the 
steps  of  Saint  Roch  gave  him  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  man  who  was  mixed  up 
with  political  intrig-ues,  and  who  was  full 
of  courage,  althoug-h  in  reality  he  had  at 
heart  no  railitarj^  courage  at  all,  and  not 
a  solitary  political  idea  in  his  brain. 

Upon  these  suppositions,  the  honest 
people  of  the  neighborhood  named  him 
captain  of  the  National  Guard,  but  he 
was  discharged  by  Napoleon,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Birotteau,  had  a  spite  against 
him  on  account  of  their  meeting-  in  the 
Vendemiaire.  And  so  Cesar  had  a  law- 
ful halo  of  persecution,  around  him,  which 
made  him  interesting  in  the  eyes  of  his 
neighbors,  and  gave  him  a  certain  im- 
portance. 

Such  was  then  the  state  of  affairs  in 
this  happy  household,  whose  only  anxiety 
was  on  account  of  the  accidents  of  busi- 
ness. 

During  the  first  j^ear,  Cesar  Birotteau 
made  his  wife  acquainted  with  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  business,  and  she  became 
a    most    accomplished   saleswoman ;    for 


she  seemed  to  have  been  created  and 
put  into  the  world  for  the  purpose  of 
enticing  and  cajoling-  customers.  But 
the  result,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
caused  the  ambitious  perfumer  to  look 
rather  g-rave  ;  for  he  realized  that, 
after  all  expenses  were  paid,  it  would 
take  him  at  least  twenty  years  to  realize 
the  modest  capital  of  a  hundred  thousand 
francs,  which  was  the  goal  of  his  desires. 
He  therefore  resolved  to  take  measures 
to  increase  his  fortune  more  raj)idly,  and 
as  the  first  step  toward  that  end,  he  de- 
termined to  set  up  a  manufactory  in  con- 
nection with  his  retail  business.  Contrary 
to  the  advice  of  his  wife,  he  hired  a  barn- 
like building-  on  some  land  in  the  neig-h- 
borhood  of  the  Temple,  and  painted  on 
the  front  of  it  in  larg-e  letters  :  "  Manu- 
factory of  Cesar  Birotteau."  Then  he 
enticed  from  Grasse  a  workman  who  was 
to  make  soaps,  essences,  and  Eau  de 
Cologne,  at  half  profits  ;  but  this  only 
lasted  for  six  months,  and  resulted  in 
losses  which  Cesar  had  to  bear  alone. 
Still  hopeful,  however,  Birotteau  vowed 
to  achieve  some  result  from  his  enter- 
prise, solely  to  the  end  that  he  mig-ht  not 
be  reproached  by  his  wife,  to  whom  he 
afterward  confessed  that  several  times 
during-  this  period,  if  he  had  not  been 
restrained  by  his  sense  of  relig-ious  duty, 
he  should  have  thrown  himself  into  the 
Seine. 

Made  low-spirited  by  several  fruitless 
attempts,  he  was  loitering-  along-  the 
boulevards  one  day,  on  his  way  to  dinner, 
when,  among-  several  books  advertised 
for  sale  at  six  sous  upon  a  bookstall,  his 
eyes  were  caught  by  this  title,  3'ellow  with 
dust :  "  Abdeker,  or  the  Art  of  Perserv- 
ing- Beauty."  He  took  up  the  pretended 
Arab  book,  a  sort  of  romance  written  by 
a  physician  of  the  preceding-  century,  and 
opened  at  a  pag-e  which  discoursed  of 
perfumes. 

Leaning  ag-ainst  a  tree  of  the  boule- 
vard, in  order  to  turn  the  pag-es  at  his 
leisure,  he  found  a  note  treating-  of  the 
variations  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
skin,  and  explaining-  how  such  and  such 
a  paste  or  soap  would  have  different  ef- 
fects upon  different  skins.     Birotteau  im- 
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mediately  bought  the  book,  in  which  he 
saw  a  fortune.  But,  having  very  little 
confidence  in  his  own  judgment,  he  went 
to  a  celebrated  chemist,  Vauquelin,  of 
whom  he  naively  inquired  the  ingredients 
that  were  necessary  to  compose  a  double 
cosmetic  which  should  produce  effects 
suited  to  the  different  natures  of  the 
human  skin. 

True  savants,  men  who  are  really  great 
in  the  sense  that  they  never  obtain,  while 
living,  the  renown  which  their  immense 
amount  of  secret  work  deserves,  are  al- 
most alwaj^s  kindly  disposed  toward 
struggling  and  timid  men  ;  ajod  Vauque- 
lin, being  no  exception  to  the  rule,  took 
the  perfumer  under  his  patronage,  and 
permitted  him  to  call  himself  the  inventor 
of  a  paste  for  whitening  the  hands,  the 
ingredients  of  which  were  really  indicated 
to  him  by  the  chemist. 

Birotteau  called  this  cosmetic  the 
Double  Pate  des  Sultanes,  and  in  order 
to  make  the  thing  complete,  he  applied 
the  ingredients  of  the  paste  for  the  hands 
to  a  wash  for  the  complexion,  which  he 
called  Eau  Carminative.  He  imitated 
the  system  of  the  "Petit  Matelot,"  in  em- 
ploying, for  the  first  time  in  the  annals 
of  perfumery,  various  announcements  and 
advertisements  in  every  direction. 

The  Pate  des  Sultanes  and  the  Eau 
Carminative  were  heralded  in  polite  and 
commercial  circles  by  colored  bills,  headed 
by  the  words  :  "  Approved  by  the  Insti- 
tute." This  formula,  employed  for  the 
first  time,  had  a  magical  effect ;  and  not 
only  France,  but  the  Continent,  was  paved 
with  handbills,  yellow,  red,  and  blue,  by 
the  master  of  the  "  Reine  des  Roses."  At 
a  time  when  the  East  was  the  topic  of 
conversation  with  everybody,  to  name  a 
cosmetic  Pate  des  Sultanes  was  nothing 
short  of  inspiration ;  —  an  inspiration 
which  might,  to  be  sure,  have  come  to 
an  ordinary  man  as  well  as  to  a  man 
of  genius;  but  the  public,  always  ready 
to  judge  by  results,  looked  upon  Birot- 
teau as  a  superior  person,  even  giving 
him  credit  for  purposely  composing  the 
ridiculous  phrases  in  which  the  prospectus 
was  couched,  and  which  contributed  large- 
ly to  its  success  ;  so  that,  although  he  had 


not  intended  any  stupidity,  he  had  the 
credit  of  knowing  when  to  pretend  to  be 
stupid  to  good  purpose.  A  cop3^  of  this 
prospectus  has  with  difficulty  been  res- 
cued from  oblivion,  and  we  give  it  here, 
entire : 

**  Double  Pate  des  Sultanes  and  Eau 
Carminative  of  Cesar  Birotteau.  Wonder- 
ful Disco ver3\  Approved  by  the  French 
Institute. 

"  A  paste  for  the  hands  and  a  wash  for 
the  face,  giving  a  result  superior  to  that 
obtained  by  Eau  de  Cologne,  has  for  a 
long  time  been  desired  by  the  two  sexes 
in  Europe.  After  having  consecrated 
long  hours  to  the  study  of  the  skin  of 
both  sexes,  who  naturallj^  place  great 
value  upon  softness,  pliabilit^^  brilliancy 
and  velvet-like  texture.  Monsieur  Birot- 
teau, a  perfumer  well-known  both  in 
Paris  and  elsewhere,  has  discovered  a 
Paste  and  a  Wash,  justly  entitled,  from 
the  moment  of  their  appearance,  to  be 
called  wonderful,  by  the  fashionable  world 
of  Paris.  This  Paste  and  this  Wash  pos- 
sess astonishing  faculties  for  acting  upon 
the  skin  without  prematurely  wrinkling 
it,  an  effect  which  drugs  heretofore 
thoughtlesslj'^  used,  and  invented  by 
ignorance  and  cupidit}^,  have  never  failed 
to  produce. 

''This  discovery  is  based  upon  a  differ- 
ence in  temperaments,  which  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  great  classes.  These  are 
indicated  by  the  color  of  the  Paste  and 
the  Wash,  which  are  red  for  the  skins  of 
persons  of  a  13'mphatic  constitution,  and 
white  for  those  who  have  a  sanguine 
temperament. 

'•  The  Paste  is  called  Pate  des  Sultanes, 
because  this  discovery  had  already  been 
made  by  an  Arab  physician  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  seraglio.  Upon  the  report  of 
our  celebrated  chemist,  Vauquelin,  it  has 
been  approved  by  the  Institute,  together 
with  the  Wash,  which  is  compounded  upon 
the  same  principles  that  have  dictated  the 
composition  of  the  Paste. 

"  This  precious  Paste,  which  breathes 
the  most  delicious  perfume,  causes  the 
most  rebellious  freckles  to  disappear, 
whitens  the  most  obstinate  skin,  and  pre- 
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vents  that  perspiration  of  the  hands  with 
which  so  many  women,  as  well  as  men, 
are  afflicted. 

"  The  Eau  Carminative  removes  those 
slight  pimples  which  are  often  so  annoy- 
ing- to  ladies;  it  freshens  and  vivifies  the 
complexion  by  opening"  or  closing"  the  pores 
in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  tem- 
perament ;  and  it  has  already  acquired 
such  renown  for  its  power  of  arresting- 
the  ravag"es  of  time,  that  many  ladies  out 
of  g-ratitude  have  named  it  'The  Friend 
of  Beauty.' 

' '  Eau  de  Colog"ne  is  purely  and  simply 
a  common  perfume,  without  any  special 
efficacy,  while  the  Double  Pate  des  Sul- 
tanes'and  the  Eau  Carminative  are  two 
compositions  which  operate  together, 
without  dangler ;  which  are  possessed  of 
balsamic  odors  delightful  to  heart  and 
brain  alike ;  which  are  as  wonderful  in 
their  merit  as  in  their  simplicity;  and 
which  are  among  the  greatest  attractions 
ever  offered  to  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

''The  daily  use  of  the  Wash  removes 
the  smarting  caused  by  the  steel  of  the 
razor ;  it  prevents  the  lips  from  chapping, 
and  causes  them  to  be  uniformly  of  a 
beautiful  red  ;  it  effaces  in  a  natural  man- 
ner all  trace  of  freckles,  and  gives  tone 
and  strength  to  the  flesh.  These  effects 
produce  a  perfect  condition  of  the  skin, 
and  thus  tend  to  relieve  those  who  suffer 
from  headache,  and  to  deliver  them  from 
this  distressing  malady.  In  short,  the 
Eau  Carminative,  which  may  be  em- 
ployed by  ladies  throughout  their  toilet, 
prevents  all  disturbances  of  the  skin,  and 
does  not  interfere  with  the  action  of  the 
tissues,  while  communicating  to  them  a 
lasting  velvet-like  texture. 

"  Address,  post-paid.  Monsieur  Cesar 
Birotteau,  successor  to  Ragon,  former 
perfumer  to  Queen  Marie  Antoinette,  at 
the  '  Reine  des  Roses, '  Rue  Saint  Honore, 
Paris,  near  the  Place  Vendorae. 

"  The  Paste  is  three  livres  per  cake,  and 
the  Wash  six  livres  per  bottle. 

"  Monsieur  Birotteau,  to  guard  against 
counterfeits,  warns  the  public  that  the 
Paste  is  enveloped  in  a  paper  bearing  his 
signature,  and  that  the  bottles  have  a 
label  blown  into  the  glass." 


The  success  of  this  enterprise,  although 
Cesar  himself  did  not  suspect  it,  was  due 
to  Constance,  who  advised  him  to  send 
cases  of  the  Eau  Carminative  and  the 
Pate  des  Sultanes  to  all  perfumers  in 
France  and  abroad,  offering  them  thirty 
per  cent  discount  if  they  would  agree  to 
take  the  two  articles  by  the  gross.  The 
Paste  and  the  Wash  were  in  reality 
superior  to  other  articles  of  the  kind  al- 
ready in  the  market,  and  ignorant  people 
were  attracted  by  the  alleged  distinction 
between  temperaments  ;  the  five  hundred 
perfumers  of  France,  won  by  the  promised 
percentage,  bought  annually  of  Birotteau 
more  than  three  hundred  gross  of  the 
Paste  and  Wash  apiece,  which  gave  him 
an  enormous  profit  on  the  whole  quantity 
sold,  and  enabled  him  to  buy  the  sheds 
and  land  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Temple,  to  build  great  manufactories  and 
to  decorate  magnificently  his  shop  of  the 
"Reine  des  Roses;"  his  housekeeping 
began  to  show  the  effects  of  easier  cir- 
cumstances, and  his  wife  ceased  to  trem- 
ble for  the  future. 

In  1810,  Madame  Cesar,  foreseeing  a 
rise  in  rents,  urged  her  husband  to  make 
himself  the  principal  tenant  in  the  house 
of  which  they  at  present  occupied  oxAy  a 
small  part,  and  to  put  their  own  rooms 
on  the  first  floor.  A  lucky  circumstance 
which  occurred  about  his  time  prevented 
her  from  remonstrating  upon  the  extrava- 
gant way  in  which  he  was  pleased  to  fit 
up  her  apartment.  The  perfumer  was 
elected  judge  at  the  Tribunal  of  Com- 
merce. His  honesty,  his  well-known  deli- 
cacy, and  the  consideration  with  which 
he  was  treated  by  everybody,  procured 
him  this  honor,  which  classed  him  hence- 
forth among  the  notable  business  men 
of  Paris. 

To  increase  his  knowledge  and  his  fit- 
ness for  the  position,  he  rose  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  read  reports 
of  jurisprudence,  and  books  which  treated 
of  commercial  lawsuits.  His  sentiment  of 
justice,  his  rectitude,  and  his  honesty  of 
purpose — qualities  essential  to  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  difficulties  submitted  to 
the  decisions  of  the  tribunal — made  him 
one    of    the  most  esteemed    among    the 
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judges;  and  his  very  deficiencies  con- 
tributed to  his  good  reputation.  Realiz- 
ing- his  own  inferiority,  Cesar  readily  de- 
ferred to  the  opinions  of  his  colleagues, 
who  were  much  flattered  by  the  deferen- 
tial way  in  which  he  listened  to  them  ; 
some  sought  the  silent  approbation  of  a 
man  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  pro- 
found, because  he  was  a  good  listener; 
others,  delighted  with  his  modesty  and 
gentleness,  praised  him  to  the  skies.  They 
vaunted  his  kindness  and  his  conciliatory 
spirit,  and  he  was  often  chosen  as  arbiter 
in  disputes  where  his  good  sense  enabled 
him  to  make  a  just  decision.  During  his 
term  of  office,  he  had  a  happj^  talent  of 
mingling  commonplaces  and  trite  sayings 
in  more  or  less  rounded  lang'uage,  which, 
mildly  uttered,  passed  among  superficial 
people  for  eloquence,  and  thus  made  him 
additionally  popular ;  but  the  tribunal 
tooU  so  much  of  his  time,  that  his  wife 
finally  persuaded  him  to  decline  the 
honor. 

About  the  year  1813,  after  successfully 
passing  through  their  struggle  with  pov- 
erty, Cesar's  household  commenced  upon 
an  era  of  prosperity''  which  seemed  des- 
tined to  be  uninterrupted.  Monsieur  and 
Madame  Ragon,  his  predecessors.  Uncle 
Pillerault,  Roguin  the  notary,  the  Mati- 
fats,  druggists  in  the  Rue  des  Lombards, 
and  dealers  to  the  "  Reine  des  Roses," 
Joseph  Lebas,  merchant-clothier.  Judge 
Popinot,  brother  to  Madame  Ragon,  Chif- 
freviile,  of  the  firm  of  Protez  &  Chiffre- 
ville,  Monsieur  and  Madame  Cochin,  em- 
plo3^ed  at  the  Treasury,  the  Abbe  Loraux, 
confessor  and  spiritual  director  to  the 
little  coterie,  and  a  few  other  persons, 
composed  the  circle  of  their  friends. 

In  spite  of  the  royalist  proclivities  of 
Birotteau,  public  opinion  was  in  his  favor, 
and  he  passed  for  a  very  rich  man,  al- 
though he  only  possessed  a  hundred  thou- 
sand francs  apart  from  his  business.  The 
regularity  of  his  affairs,  his  precision,  his 
habit  of  never  .owing  anything,  of  never 
discounting  his  paper,  and  of  always  tak- 
ing perfectly  safe  securities  when  he  lent 
money,  and  his  obliging  disposition,  gave 
him  an  enormous  credit.  He  had  in  reality 
made  a  much  larger  sum  of  money,  but 


his  buildings  and  manufactories  had  ab- 
sorbed a  great  amount. 

His  household  expenses  amounted  to 
nearly  twenty  thousand  francs  a  year, 
and  besides  all  this,  the  education  of 
Cesarine,  their  only  and  idolized  daugh- 
ter, necessitated  heavy  outlays.  Neither 
husband  nor  wife  looked  twice  at  money 
when  it  was  a  question  of  pleasing  their 
daughter,  from  whom  they  had  never 
been  willing  to  be  separated.  Imagine 
the  delight  of  the  poor,  low-born  peasant, 
when  he  listened  to  his  charming  Cesa- 
rine as  she  played  on  the  piano  a  sonata 
of  Steibelt's,  or  sang  a  ballad  ;  when  he 
saw  her  write  the  French  language  cor- 
rectly ;  or  admired  her  as  she  read  a 
passage  to  him  from  Racine,  dilating 
upon  its  beauties ;  or  when  he  watched 
her  drawing  a  landscape  or  making  a 
water-color  painting  !  What  happiness 
it  was  for  him  to  live  again  in  such  a 
pure  and  beautiful  flower,  which  had  not 
yet  left  the  maternal  stalk  ; — such  an 
angel  whose  budding  graces  and  early 
developments  had  been  watched  with 
passionate  devotion  ;  an  only  daughter, 
incapable  of  scorning  her  father  because 
of  his  want  of  education. 

When  he  came  to  Paris,  Cesar  knew 
how  to  read,  wi'ite  and  cipher,  but  his 
learning  had  stopped  there,  his  laborious 
life  having  prevented  him  from  acquiring 
any  knowledge  unconnected  with  the  per- 
fumery business.  Mingling  constantly 
with  people  to  whom  sciences  and  letters 
were  matters  of  indifference,  and  who 
were  only  instructed  in  their  own  spe- 
cialties ;  and  having  no  time  to  devote 
to  self-instruction,  the  perfumer  became 
merel^^  a  practical  man,  inevitably' 
adopting  the  language,  the  errors  and 
the  opinions  of  that  class  of  people  in 
Paris  who  admire  Moliere,  Voltaire  and 
Rousseau  upon  hearsay,  and  buy  their 
books  without  reading  them.  According 
to  the  fixed  belief  of  these  people,  Potier, 
Talma,  and  Mademoiselle  Mars  were  mil- 
lionaires ten  times  over,  and  did  not  live 
in  the  least  like  other  people;  the  great 
tragedian  ate  his  meat  raw,  and  Made- 
moiselle Mars  occasionally  made  a  fric- 
assee of  her  pearls,  in  imitation  of  some 
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celebrated  Egj-ptian  actress.  The  emperor 
had  leathern  pockets  in  his  waistcoat,  out 
of  which  he  could  take  his  snuff  \>y  the  fist- 
ful, and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  going-  on 
horseback  at  a  furious  gallop  up  the  stair- 
case of  the  orangery  at  Versailles.  Au- 
thors and  artists  always  died  in  the 
hospital,  because  of  their  eccentricities ; 
moreover,  they  were  alwaj^s  atheists, 
whom  it  was  liighly  improper  t&  receive 
at  one's  house.  And  astronomers  always 
lived  on  spiders. 

These  luminous  ideas  upon  the  French 
language,  dramatic  art,  politics,  litera- 
ture and  science,  explain  the  extent  of 
the  intelligence  of  this  class  of  people. 
Now,  a  poet  in  passing"  along  the  Rue 
des  Lombards,  and  catching-  the  breath 
of  some  perfume  or  other,  is  immedi- 
ately wafted  in  dreamy  thought  to  Asia  ; 
struck  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  cochineal, 
he  sees  in  it  Brahminical  poems  ;  in  look- 
ing- upon  unpolished  ivor}^,  he  mounts  in 
imagination  upon  the  back  of  an  elephant, 
in  a  muslin  cage,  and  there  makes  love 
like  the  king*  of  Lahore.  But  the  small 
trader  is  serenely  ignorant  whence  come 
and  where  grow  the  various  products  of 
which  he  makes  use  in  his  business.  Birot- 
teau  the  perfumer  did  not  know  one  iota 
of  either  natural  history  or  chemistry. 
In  regarding  Vauquelin  as  a  great  man, 
he  looked  upon  him  as  an  exception.  He 
was  like  the  retired  grocer,  who  summed 
up  a  discussion  as  to  how  tea  was  pro- 
cured, by  saying :  ''  Tea  comes  in  two 
waj'S  ;  by  caravan  or  by  Havre."  Ac- 
cording to  Birotteau,  aloes  and  opium 
could  only  be  found  by  going  to  the  Rue 
des  Lombards,  and  the  so-called  rose- 
water  of  Constantinople  was  made,  like 
Eau  de  Cologne,  at  Paris.  These  names 
of  places  were  neither  more  nor  less  than 
fibs  invented  to  please  the  French,  who 
could  not  endure  things  made  in  their 
own  countr3\  A  French  merchant  was 
obliged  to  call  his  discovery  after  some 
English  name,  in  order  to  make  it  pop- 
ular, just  as  in  England  a  druggist  at- 
tributes his  wares  to  France. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  impossible  for 
Cesar  to  appear  utterly  stupid ;  honesty 
and  goodness  cast  upon  the  deeds  of  his 


life  a  reflection  which  rendered  them  re- 
spectable ;  for  a  fine  action  covers  all  pos- 
sible ignorance.  His  constant  success, 
moreover,  gave  him  assurance,  and  in 
Paris,  assurance  is  accepted  for  the  power 
of  which  it  is  the  sign. 

Having  learned  to  know  Cesar  thor- 
oughly during  the  first  three  years  of 
their  marriage,  his  wife  was  a  victim  to 
continual  fears  ;  she  represented  in  this 
union  the  sagacious  and  foreseeing  part, 
the  doubt,  the  opposition,  the  mistrust ; 
while  Cesar  represented  the  audacity-, 
the  ambition,  the  action,  the  hopefulness 
which  never  dream  of  defeat. 

But,  in  spite  of  appearances,  it  was  the 
merchant  himself  who  was  the  coward, 
while  his  wife  in  reality  possessed  both 
patience  and  courage.  Thus,  a  weak- 
spirited  man,  commonplace,  without  in- 
struction, ideas,  knowledge  or  character, 
passed,  by  reason  of  his  upright  conduct, 
his  ideas  of  justice,  the  goodness  of  a  truly 
Christian  soul,  and  love  for  his  wife,  for  a 
remarkable  man  and  one  full  of  courage 
and  resolution.  The  public  saw  only  re- 
sults. Excepting  Pillerault  and  Judge 
Popinot,  the  persons  of  his  acquaintance, 
seeing  him  only  superficially,  could  not 
judge  him. 

Besides,  the  twentj'  or  thirty  friends 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  associating  with 
each  other  all  repeated  the  same  stupidi- 
ties and  made  the  same  commonplace  re- 
marks, and  regarded  each  other  as  rather 
a  Superior  sort  of  people.  The  women 
devoted  themselves  to  good  dinners  and 
to  their  toilets,  and  none  of  them  hesi- 
tated to  speak  of  their  husbands  in  rather 
a  slighting,  scornful  tone.  Madame  Bi- 
rotteau alone  had  the  good  sense  to  treat 
her  husband  with  honor  and  respect  in 
public ;  she  saw  in  him  the  man  who,  in 
spite  of  secret  incapacity,  had  made  his 
own  fortune,  and  whose  consideration  she 
shared.  Onl}^  she  asked  herself  some- 
times what  the  world  could  be,  if  every 
so-called  superior  man  resembled  her  hus- 
band. But  her  conduct  contributed  not  a 
little  to  maintain  the  respectful  esteem 
granted  to  Cesar,  in  a  country  where 
women  are  only  too  prone  to  complain  of 
and  to  decry  their  husbands. 
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III. 

The  first  daj^s  of  the  year  1814,  so  fatal 
to  imperial  France,  were  marked  for  the 
Birotteaus  "hy  two  events.  Cesar  had 
taken  as  head  clerk  a  j^oung-  man  twenty- 
two  years  old,  named  Ferdinand  du  Tillet. 
This  youth,  who  came  from  another  per- 
fumery establishment,  which  he  left  be- 
cause he  was  refused  a  share  in  the  profits, 
exerted  himself  strenuously  to  obtain  a 
place  at  the  "  Rein e  des  Roses,"  whose 
inhabitants  and  methods  of  manag-ement 
were  well-known  to  him.  Birotteau  wel- 
comed him  kindly,  and  g-ave  him  a  salary 
of  a  thousand  francs,  with  the  intention  of 
making-  him  his  successor.  Ferdinand 
had  such  an  influence  upon  the  destinies 
of  the  family  that  a  few  words  concerning- 
his  former  life  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

In  the  first  place,  he  possessed  no  family 
name.  In  1793,  a  poor  girl  of  Tillet,  a 
small  place  near  Andelys,  g-ave  birth  to 
an  infant  in  the  g-arden  of  the  curate  of 
the  church  at  Tillet,  and  after  rapping- 
upon  the  window-shutters  of  the  g-ood 
man's  house,  went  away  and  drowned 
herself.  The  priest  took  ,the  babe,  gave 
it  the  name  of  the  saint  inscribed  in  the 
calendar  for  the  day,  and  cared  for  it  and 
brought  it  up  like  his  own  child . 

The  good  priest,  however,  died  in  1804, 
leaving  an  insufficient  amount  of  property 
to  finish  the  education  which  had  been  be- 
gun for  the  boy,  who,  thrown  upon  his 
own  resources,  led  a  roving  life  in  Paris, 
where  the  chances  of  reaching  the  scaffold 
or  fortune,  the  army,  mercantile  life 
or  domesticity  were  equally  balanced. 
Obliged  to  live  like  a  true  Figaro,  he 
became  traveling  clerk,  and  then  resident 
clerk  to  a  Parisian  perfumer,  where  he 
returned  after  having  wandered  all  over 
France,  studying  the  world,  and  making 
up  his  mind  to  succeed  in  it  at  an^'  cost. 

When  he  became  of  age,  he  found  it  nec- 
essary to  have  a  name  and  a  civil  status, 
and  legally  obtained  the  surname  of  Du 
Tillet,  under  which  he  became  known. 
Without  father,  mother  or  guardian, 
alone  in  the  world,  and  accountable  to 
no  one,  he  felt  himself  at  perfect  liberty 
to  treat  the  world  as  he  pleased  ;  he  knew 


no  other  guide  than  his  own  interest,  and 
all  means  of  obtaining  fortune  seemed  to 
him  good. 

This  native  of  Normandy,  armed  with 
dangerous  capacities,  combined  with  his 
strong  desire  for  success  those  faults  at- 
tributed rightly  or  wrongly  to  the  people 
of  his  province.  Wheedling*  manners  con- 
cealed his  quarrelsome  disposition ;  but 
although  he  audaciouslj'^  contested  the 
rights  of  others,  he  was  not  disposed  to 
yield  any  of  his  own,  and  he  governed 
his  adversaries  with  an  inflexible  will. 
His  principal  merit  consisted  in  that  of 
the  Scapins  of  the  old  comedy  ;  he  pos- 
sessed their  fertility  of  resource,  their 
cleverness  in  keeping  on  the  boundary 
line  of  unlawfulness  Avithout  ever  over- 
stepping it,  and  their  irrepressible  desire 
to  lay  their  hands  on  anything  worth 
keeping.  Endowed  with  a  passionate 
activity,  and  with  a  military  courage  to 
demand  good  as  well  as  bad  from  the 
world,  justifying  his  demand  upon  the 
theory -of  personal  interest,  he  had  too 
much  scorn  for  men,  deeming  them  all 
corruptible,  and  too  little  delicacy  as  to 
the  choice  of  means  to  attain  his  ends, 
not  to  succeed  sooner  or  later.  Such  a 
man,  placed  between  the  galleys  and 
millions,  would  become  vindictive,  auto- 
cratic, rapid  in  his  resolves,  but  crafty 
as  a  Cromwell  planning  to  behead  hon- 
esty. At  present  only  a  perfumer's  clerk, 
there  were  no  limits  to  his  ambition  ;  and 
he  enwrapped  society  in  one  comprehen- 
sive, malicious  glance,  saying  to  himself  : 
"  You  will  be  mine  !  " 

Physically,  Ferdinand  was  a  tall  young 
man,  of  a  good  figure,  and  with  variable 
mannt^rs  which  enabled  him  at  will  to 
take  the  range  of  all  society.  His  lean 
face  pleased  at  first  sight ;  but  upon  closer 
acquaintance  and  inspection,  strange  ex- 
pressions were  often  detected  upon  it, 
such  as  occasionally  rise  to  the  surface 
when  conscience  is  in  the  habit  of  becom- 
ing uneasy.  His  bright  complexion  under 
his  soft  Normandy  skin  had  a  harsh,  dis- 
agreeable tone.  The  glance  of  his  parti- 
colored eyes  was  sharp  and  terrible,  when 
he  rested  it  full  upon  his  victim.  His  voice 
was  faint,  like  that  of  a  man  who  has  been 
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speaking'  for  a  long-  time.  His  thin  lips 
were  not  badly  formed ;  but  his  pointed 
nose  and  slightly  convex  forehead  be- 
trayed the  defect  in  his  pedigree.  His 
hair  was  of  a  peculiar  black  which  gave 
the  appearance  of  having  been  d3"ed. 

Birotteau  perceived  with  profound  as- 
tonishment that  his  clerk  was  in  the  habit 
of  going  out  every  evening,  stjdishly 
dressed,  and  of  returning  very  late,  and 
that  he  went  to  balls  at  the  houses  of 
bankers  or  lawyers.  Cesar  was  not 
pleased  at  this :  in  his  opinion,  clerks 
ought  to  study  the  business  of  their  es- 
tablishment, and  attend  exclusively  to 
its  affairs.  He  reproached  Du  Tillet 
gently  for  wearing  too  fine  linen,  and 
for  having  cards  on  which  his  name, 
'•' F.  du  Tillet,"  was  engraved  ;  a  fash- 
ion which,  in  his  commercial  jurispru- 
dence, belonged  exclusively  to  people  in 
high  society. 

Du  Tillet,  on  the  other  hand,  paid  at- 
tentions to  Madame  Cesar,  and  attempted 
to  make  love  to  her,  and  adopted  with 
startling  promptitude  the  same  opinion 
of  his  master  which  she  herself  possessed. 
Although  discreet  and  reserved,  sajdng 
only  what  he  pleased,  Du  Tillet  yet  un- 
veiled his  opinions  upon  men  and  life  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  startle  a  timorous 
woman  who  shared  the  religious  opinions 
of  her  husband,  and  deemed  it  a  crime  to 
do  the  least  evil  to  any  one  ;  and  in  spite 
of  Madame  Birotteau's  tact,  Du  Tillet 
divined  the  scorn  with  which  he  inspired 
her.  He  had  sent  her  several  love-letters, 
and  she  soon  perceived  a  change  in  his 
manner  toward  her,  as  if  he  were  presum- 
ing upon  some  secret  understanding ;  so, 
without  imparting  her  reasons  to  her 
husband,  she  advised  him  to  send  the 
young  man  away. 

Birotteau's  wishes  upon  this  point  coin- 
cided with  those  of  his  wife,  and  the  dis- 
missal of  the  clerk  was  resolved  upon. 
Three  days  before  this  resolution  was 
carried  into  effect,  however,  Birotteau, 
in  balancing  his  cash  account  for  the 
month,  was  horrified  to  find  a  deficiency 
of  three  thousand  francs.  His  consterna- 
tion was  extreme,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  loss  itself,  but  because  of  the  suspicion 


which  must  rest  upon  three  clerks,  a  cook, 
a  shop-boy  and  some  hired  workmen. 
Whom  could  he  accuse  ?  Madame  Birot- 
teau never  left  the  counter.  The  clerk 
charged  with  the  care  of  the  money  was 
a  nephew  of  Monsieur  Ragon,  named  Pop- 
inot,  a  young  man  nineteen  years  of  age, 
who  lodged  with  them,  and  was  the  very 
soul  of  honesty.  But  the  figures,  dis- 
agreeing with  the  sum  on  hand,  proved 
the  deficit,  and  showed  that  the  money 
had  been  taken  after  the  balance  had 
been  struck.  The  husband  and  wife  re- 
solved to  say  nothing  of  the  matter,  but 
to  keep  a  strict  watch  over  what  went 
on  in  the  house. 

On  the  following  day  they  received  their 
friends  ;  for  the  families  which  composed 
this  coterie  entertained  each  other  in  turn. 
When  they  were  at  cards,  Roguin,  the 
notary,  put  up  some  old  louis  which  Ma- 
dame Cesar  remembered  to  have  received 
a  few  da3^s  previously,  from  a  newly- 
married  lady,  Madame  d'Espart. 

The  perfumer  made  some  laughing  re- 
mark in  reference  to  them,  and  Roguin  ex- 
plained that  he  had  received  them  from  Du 
Tillet's  banker;  and  Du  Tillet  confirmed 
the  notary's  reply,  without  a  blush.  The 
perfumer,  however,  blushed  enough  for 
both  ;  and  when  the  guests  had  departed, 
and  Ferdinand  was  about  to  go  to  bed, 
Birotteau  requested  him  to  follow  him 
into  the  shop,  under  pretext  of  speaking 
to  him  on  business. 

"  Du  Tillet,"  said  the  worthy  man, 
"  three  thousand  francs  are  missing  from 
my  safe,  and  I  do  not  know  whom  to  sus- 
pect ;  the  circumstance  of  the  old  louis  is 
too  much  against  you  for  me  to  feel  it 
right  not  to  speak  to  you  on  the  subject ; 
so  we  will  not  go  to  bed  without  seeking 
and  finding  the  error — for,  after  all,  it  can 
be  only  an  error.  Perhaps  you  only  took 
something  in  advance  of  your  salary,  on 
account." 

Du  Tillet  did  in  fact  acknowledge  to 
having  taken  the  louis.  The  perfumer 
then  sought  for  the  record  of  the  trans- 
action in  his  books,  but  could  find  none. 

"1  was  in  a  great  hurry,  but  I  ought 
to  have  made  Popinot  enter  the  sum  for 
me,"  said  Ferdinand. 
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''That  is  true,"  said  Birotteau,  secretly 
astounded  by  the  cool  indifference  of  the 
clerk,  who  knew  well  the  sort  of  man 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal. 

The  perfumer  and  his  clerk  passed  the 
nig-ht  in  verifications  which  the  worthy 
merchant  knew  all  the  time  were  useless. 
In  going-  to  and  fro,  Cesar  slipped  three 
bank-bills  of  a  thousand  francs  each  into 
the  safe,  fixing-  them  against  the  edg-e  of 
the  drawer,  and  then,  feigning-  to  be  over- 
come by  fatig-ue,  he  pretended  to  fall 
asleep),  and  began  to  snore.  In  a  little 
while  Du  Tillet  triumphantly  awoke  him, 
manifesting-  great  joy  at  having-  discovered 
the  mistake. ' 

The  next  day  Birotteau  publicly  repri- 
manded his  wife  and  little  Popinot,  and 
appeared  to  be  very  angry  at  their  negli- 
g-ence ;  and  a  fortnight  later,  Ferdinand 
du  Tillet  entered  the  employ  of  an  ex- 
change agent,  saying  that  the  perfumery 
business  did  not  suit  him,  and  he  preferred 
to  study  banking-.  In  leaving-  Birotteau 's 
house,  he  strove  to  g-ive  Madame  C^sar 
the  impression  that  her  husband  had  dis- 
missed him  from  motives  of  jealousy. 

A  few  months  later,  Du  Tillet  came  to 
see  hi*s  former  employer,  and  requested 
his  security  for  twentj^  thousand  francs, 
in  order  to  complete  the  pledges  which 
were  required  of  him  in  an  affair  which 
was  about  to  set  him  on  the  high-road  to 
fortune.  Remarking  the  surprise  which 
Birotteau  could  not  help  manifesting-  at 
this  effrontery,  Du  Tillet  frowning-ly 
asked  if  he  had  no  confidence  in  him. 
Both  Matifat,  and  two  gentlemen  who 
were  talking  to  Birotteau  at  the  time, 
noticed  the  indignation  of  the  perfumer, 
who,  however,  restrained  his  anger  in 
their  presence.  "  Possibly,"  he  thought, 
"  Du  Tillet  had  reformed  ;  he  mig-ht  have 
done  wrong  formerl}''  because  of  despera- 
tion at  losses  at  play,  or  something-  of  the 
kind  :  public  exposure  mig-ht  cast  back 
into  ci-ime  and  evil  a  man  still  young, 
and  possibly  even  now  on  the  road  to 
repentance  and  a  better  life."  And  so 
the  g'ood  man  took  up  his  pen  and  en- 
dorsed Du  Tillet's  bills,  saying  as  he  did 
so  that  it  gave  him  g-reat  pleasure  to  be 
of  this  service  to  a  young-  man  who  had 


been  very  useful  to  him;    but  he  blushed, 
as  he  uttered  the  words. 

Du  Tillet  could  not  meet  his  former 
employer's  eye,  and  in  that  moment 
doubtless  vowed  to  him  that  undying' 
hate  which  imps  of  darkness  conceive 
for  ang-els  of  lig-ht.  From  that  time  he 
kept  his  balance  so  cleverly  on  the  tight- 
rope of  speculation,  that  he  always  had 
at  least  the  appearance  of  wealth  and 
elegance,  if  not  its  reality.  He  set  up  a 
cabriolet  as  soon  as  possible,  and  main- 
tained himself  in  the  elevated  sphere  of 
those  i^eople  who  mingle  pleasure  with 
business,  the  Opera  with  the  Bourse. 
Thanks  to  Madame  Roguin,  whom  he 
had  met  at  Birotteau's  house,  he  was 
everywhere  admitted  without  demur  to 
the  best  financial  society  of  the  city ; 
and  at  the  moment  when  our  story  opens, 
Ferdinand  du  Tillet  had  arrived  at  a 
height  of  prosperity  about  which  there 
was  no  room  for  doubt.  Upon  the  best 
possible  terms  with  the  house  of  Nucin- 
g-en,  where  Roguin  had  introduced  him, 
he  had  promptly  allied  himself  with  the 
brothers  Keller.  No  one  seemed  to  know 
where  he  g-ot  the  immense  amount  of 
capital  with  which  he  carried  on  his  enor- 
mous operations,  but  people  as  a  general 
thing-  attributed  his  g-ood  fortune  to  his 
intellig-ence  and  honesty. 

The  Restoration  made  an  important 
personage  of  Cesar,  and  the  turbulence 
of  the  political  crisis  naturally  drove  the 
remembrance  of  these  domestic  disturb- 
ances from  his  mind.  His  unchanged 
royalist  opinions,  which  had  become  of 
very  secondary  importance  since  his 
wound,  but  in  which  he  still  persisted, 
from  a  sense  of  decorum  and  the  remem- 
brance of  his  devotion  on  the  Vend^- 
miarie,  caused  him  to  receive  big-h  pat- 
ronage, precisely  because  he  asked  for 
nothing.  He  was  appointed  chief  of 
battalion  in  the  National  Guard,  althoug-h 
he  was  incapable  of  giving  a  single  word 
of  command. 

In  1815,  Napoleon,  always  Birotteau's 
enemj',  removed  him ;  and  during-  the 
Hundred  Days,  Birotteau  became  the 
hete  noire  of  the  liberals  of  his  neig-h- 
borhood ;  for  in  1815,  for  the  first  time. 
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political  schisms  sprung-  up  between  the 
merchants,  until  then  unanimous  in  their 
wishes  for  the  peace  so  desirable  from  a 
business  point  of  view. 

At  the  second  restoration,  the  royal 
g-overnment,  in  appointing-  a  new  set  of 
municipal  officers,  nominated  Birotteau 
for  mayor ;  but,  thanks  to  his  wife,  the 
perfumer  accepted  only  the  position  of 
deput}^  or  assistant  mayor,  which  brought 
him  into  less  prominence.  This  evidence 
of  modest}"  increased  greatly  the  esteem 
in  which  he  was  universally  held,  and 
won  for  him  the  friendship  of  the  mayor. 
Monsieur  Flamet  de  la  Billardiere.  Birot- 
teau,  who  had  noticed  him  as  one  of  those 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  coming-  to  the 
'*  Reine  des  Roses  ''  when  that  shop  was 
used  as  a  rendezvous  for  royalist  con- 
spirators, pointed  him  out  to  the  Prefect 
of  the  Seine  as  a  fit  candidate  for  tlie 
office,  when  the  latter  came  to  him  to 
ask  his  advice  upon  the  matter. 

And  so  it  liappened  that  Monsieur  and 
Madame  Birotteau  were  never  forg-otten 
in  the  mayor's  invitations  ;  and  La  Bil- 
lardiere took  Birotteau's  part  warmly, 
when  it  was  a  question  of  distributing- 
crosses  to  the  municipal  body,  dwelling- 
eloquently  upon  his  wound  received  at 
Saint-Roch,  his  attachment  to  the  Bour- 
bons and  tlie  consideration  which  was 
universally  accorded  to  him.  The  minis- 
ter, desiring  to  attach  to  the  Bourbons 
the  representatives  of  commerce,  art  and 
science,  accordingly  granted  the  desired 
promotion  to  Birotteau.  This  favor, 
added  to  his  present  popularity,  made 
him  a  person  of  great  importance  and 
consideration,  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
pj'omotion  was  the  final  argument  which 
induced  him  to  launch  forth  in  the  man- 
ner which  he  had  indicated  to  his  wife, 
in  order  the  sooner  to  give  up  the  per- 
fumery business  and  rise  to  higher  regions 
of  Parisian  society. 

Cesar  was  then  iorty  years  old.  His 
uninterrupted  attention  to  business  had 
g-iven  him  a  few  premature  Avrinkles, 
and  had  lig-htly  silvered  the  thickly- 
growing-  hair  which  the  constant  press- 
ure of  his  hat  had  g-lossed  in  a  circular 
ring  about  his  head.     His  forehead,  upon 
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which  his  hair  grew  in  five  points,  showed 
the  simplicit}^  of  his  life.  His  heavy  eye- 
brows did  not  have  an  alarming  effect, 
for  the  mild  blue  eyes  beneath  them  har- 
monized in  their  clear  frankness  with  his 
honest  forehead.  His  nose,  broken  at  his 
birth,  and  larg-e  and  rounded  at  the  end, 
g-ave  him  an  odd,  astonished  look,  which 
his  full  lips  and  g-reat  straig:ht  chin  only 
partially  contradicted.  His  face,  highly 
colored,  and  squarely  outlined,  showed  by 
the  disposition  of  the  wrinkles,  and  the 
whole  appearance  of  the  physiognomy,  the 
f rankl^^-scheming-  peasant  character ;  and 
the  universal  strength  of  the  body,  the 
great  size  of  the  limbs,  the  squareness 
of  the  back,  and  the  large  feet,  all  de- 
noted the  transplanted  countryman.  In- 
deed, his  g-reat  hairy  hands  and  square 
fing-er-nails  would  have  attested  his  ori- 
g-in,  if  there   had   been   no   other  proof. 

His  lips  wore  the  g-enial  smile  which 
merchants  adopt  when  a  customer  enters; 
but  this  business  smile  was  also  the  visible 
sign  of  his  inward  content,  and  depicted 
the  state  of  his  kindly  soul.  His  suspicion 
never  Avent  beyond  his  business  affairs, 
and  his  shrewdness  left  him  at  the  thresh- 
hold  of  the  Bourse,  or  when  he  closed  his 
g-reat  account-book.  Distrust  was  to  him 
exacth'  what  his  printed  invoice  bills  were 
— a  necessity  of  the  sale  itself. 

His  face  offered  a  comical  mixture  of 
assurance,  simplicity  and  good-humor, 
which  redeemed  it  from  being-  an  exact 
type  of  the  ordinar\'  dull  bourgeois  coun- 
tenance. Without  this  appearance  of  naive 
admiration  of,  and  faith  in,  himself,  he 
would  have  been  almost  too  worthy  of 
respect,  but  he  brought  himself  thus  to 
the  level  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  b^'^  con- 
tributing- his  share  of  the  ridiculous  to 
life. 

When  he  was  talking,  he  always  clasped 
his  hands  behind  his  back.  When  he 
thought  he  had  said  something-  wise  or 
Avitty,  he  would  rise  slightly"  upon  the 
tips  of  his  toes,  and  fall  back  heavily  upon 
his  heels,  as  if  to  emphasize  his  phrase. 
In  the  midst  of  a  discussion  he  would 
sometimes  turn  quickly  and  walk  away  for 
a  few  steps,  as  if  he  were  going-  in  search 
of  an  arg-ument,  and  then  return  abruptly 
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to  his  adversary.  He  never  interrupted 
any  one  who  was  speaking-,  and  often 
found  himself  a  victim  to  his  own  polite- 
ness, for  others  were  less  scrupulous,  and 
the  worthy  man  would  sometimes  have  to 
leave  the  place  without  getting-  a  chance 
to  say  a  word. 

His  larg-e  experience  in  commercial  af- 
fairs had  given  him  a  few  habits  which 
some  people  reg-arded  as  nothing-  less 
than  insane.  If  a  note  was  not  paid,  he 
sent  it  to  the  sheriff,  and  concerned  him- 
self no  more  about  it,  except  to  receive 
principal,  interest,  and  costs  ;  the  officer 
might  pursue  the  debtor  until  he  had 
made  him  bankrupt.  But  there  Cesar 
stopped  all  further  proceedings,  refused 
to  attend  any  meetings  of  the  creditors, 
and  kept  his  deeds. 

This  system,  and  his  implacable  scorn 
for  bankrupts,  he  got  from  Monsieur 
Ragon,  wiio,  in  the  course  of  his  com- 
mercial life,  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  lawsuits  were  only  a  waste  of  time, 
and  that  the  poor  and  uncertain  dividend 
given  by  the  bankrupt-certificate,  was 
not  worth  the  time  and  trouble  wasted  in 
getting  it. 

"  If  the  brnkrupt  is  an  honest  man, 
and  ever  has  a  chance  he  will  pay  you," 
Monsieur  Ragon  used  to  sa3^  "  If  he  has 
no  resources  at  all,  and  is  simply  and 
solely  unfortunate,  why  torment  him  ? 
And  if  he  is  a  knave,  3^ou  will  never  get 
anything,  anyway." 

Cesar  would  keep  an  appointment  with 
perfect  punctuality ;  but  ten  minutes 
later,  if  he  was  kept  waiting,  he  would 
go  away  again,  with  an  inflexibility 
which  nothing  could  bend  ;  and  so  his 
own  exactitude  taught  precision  to  those 
who  had  dealings  with  him. 

The  costume  which  he  had  adopted  har- 
monized with  his  manners  and  appear- 
ance. No  persuasion  could  induce  him  to 
give  up  his  white  muslin  cravats,  with 
the  embroidered  corners,  which  his  wife 
or  his  daughter  worked  for  him.  His 
waistcoat  of  white  pique,  buttoned  high, 
he  wore  rather  long  over  his  somewhat 
prominent  abdomen ;  for  he  was  a  little 
inclined  to  corpulence.  He  wore  blue 
pantaloons,    black    silk     stockings,    and 


shoes  tied  with  ribbons  which  were 
usually  coming  undone.  His  olive-green 
coat,  always  too  large  for  him,  and  his 
broad-brimmed  hat,  made  him  look  like 
a  Quaker.  When  he  was  dressed  for  an 
evening  company  he  wore  silk  small- 
clothes, shoes  with  gold  buckles,  and 
the  inevitable  waistcoat,  the  two  top 
buttons  of  which,  however,  were  on  these 
occasions  left  undone,  to  show  his  ruffled 
shirt  frill.  His  chestnut-colored  coat  had 
long,  full  skirts,  and  up  to  the  year  1819 
he  wore  two  watch-chains,  hanging  side 
by  side,  one  of  which,  however,  he  left  off 
on  ordinary  occasions. 

Such  was  Cesar  Birotteau,  an  honest 
man  to  whom  the  fates  which  preside  at 
the  birth  of  human  beings  had  denied  the 
power  of  judging  life  and  politics  as  a 
whole,  and  of  rising  above  the  social  level 
of  the  middle  classes,  who  follow  a  certain 
routine  in  everj^thing ;  all  his  opinions 
had  been  given  to  him,  and  he  applied 
them  without  examination  or  question. 
He  was  stupid,  but  good  ;  scarcely  spir- 
itual, ^'•et  deeply  religious,  he  had  a  pure 
heart :  and  in  this  heart  burned  a  single 
love,  the  light  and  the  strength  of  his 
life  ;  for  his  desire  to  rise  in  the  world, 
and  the  few  ideas  which  he  had  acquired, 
all  came  from  his  love  for  his  wife  and 
daughter. 

As  for  Madame  Cesar,  then  thirty-seven 
years  old,  the  resemblance  between  her 
and  the  statue  of  the  Venus  de  Milo  was 
so  striking  that  every  one  who  saw  her 
could  not  fail  to  remark  it.  But  in  a 
few  months,  grief  and  adversity  so 
promptly  laid  their  yellow  tints  on  her 
dazzling  whiteness,  and  hollowed  black 
circles  beneath  her  wonderful,  green  ej'es, 
that  she  grew  rather  to  resemble  sonie 
ancient  Madonna  ;  for  even  in  the  midst 
of  ruin  she  still  preserved  a  gentle  sweet- 
ness, and  a  pure  though  sad  expression 
which  made  it  impossible  to  think  of  her 
as  otherwise  than  beautiful.  But  at  the 
ball  which  Cesar  Avas  planning,  she  was 
destined  to  dazzle  everybody  with  a  final 
glow  of  her  marvelous  beauty. 

Every  existence  has  its  apogee,  its  point 
where  causes  and  effects  exactly  accord 
with  each  other.     This  poontide  of  life, 
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where  living  forces  find  their  equilibrium, 
is  common  not  only  to  organic  heings, 
but  to  cities,  nations,  ideas,  institutions, 
commerce,  and  all  undertakings  which, 
like  noble  races  and  d3"nasties,  have  their 
beginning,  grovv^th,  and  downfall.  His- 
tory, in  relating  the  causes  of  grandeur 
and  decadence  in  everj'thing  here  below, 
might  perhaps  warn  a  man  when  to  fore- 
see his  own  downfall ;  but  nothing  living 
would  listen  to  the  warning  voice. 

Cesar  Birotteau,  who  might  now  be 
considered  at  the  apogee  of  his  fortune, 
mistook  this  resting-place  for  a  new  point 
of  departure. 


IV. 


When  Cesar  fell  asleep,  it  was  with 
the  fear  that  with  daylight  his  wife  would 
raise  peremptory  objections  to  his  plans  ; 
and  he  therefore  decided  to  get  up  \evj 
early  and  arrange  everj^thing.  Accord- 
ingly he  arose  when  it  was  scarcely  more 
than  daj^break,  Avent  out  of  the  room 
noiselessly,  leaving  his  wife  still  sleeping, 
dressed  himself  swiftly  and  went  down- 
stairs to  the  shop,  just  as  the  shop-boy 
was  taking  down  the  shutters.  Birot- 
teau, seeing  that  he  was  alone,  went  and 
stood  on  the  doorstep,  while  he  waited 
for  the  clerks  to  appear,  and  watched 
tlie  boy  who  was  named  Raguet,  to  see 
how  he  acquitted  himself  of  his  duties — 
and  Cesar  knew  from  experience  how  they 
should  be  performed.  In  spite  of  the  cold 
the  weather  was  superb. 

At  length  Anselme  appeared. 

"Popinot,"  said  his  master,  ''go  and 
g'et  3^our  hat  and  put  on  your  shoes,  and 
call  Monsieur  Celestin.  You  and  I  will 
take  a  little  walk  as  far  as  the  Tuileries." 

Popinot,  an  admirable  contrast  to  Du 
Tillet,  plays  such  an  important  part  in 
this  story  that  a  short  description  of  him 
will  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

Madame  Ragon's  maiden  name  was 
Popinot.  She  had  two  brothers.  One  of 
them,  the  youngest  of  the  family,  was 
at  this  time  judge  of  the  tribunal  of  the 
Seine.     The  elder  had  undertaken  to  deal 


in  wool,  had  lost  all  his  fortune  in  the 
business,  and  finally  died,  leaving  in 
charge  of  the  Ragons  and  of  his  brother 
the  judge,  who  had  no  children,  his  only 
son,  whose  mother  was  already  dead. 
To  start  her  nephew  in  life,  Madame 
Ragon  had  put  him  into  the  perfumery 
business,  hoping  to  see  him  ultimately 
Birotteau's  successor. 

Anselme  Popinot  was  small,  and  club- 
footed  ;  an  infirmity  which  chance  be- 
stowed upon  Lord  Byron,  Walter  Scott, 
and  Talleyrand,  as  if  in  encouragement 
of  those  w^ho  are  similarly  afflicted.  He 
had  the  bright  and  freckled  complexion 
which  distinguishes  red-headed  people ; 
but  his  pure  forehead,  his  e3^es  of  the 
color  of  gray,  veined  agates,  his  beautiful 
mouth,  and  the  grace  of  a  modest  youth- 
fulness,  together  with  the  timidity  caused 
b3^  his  malformation,  all  inspired  interest 
in  him  ;  for  he  was  weak,  and  needed  pro- 
tection ;  therefore  he  was  interesting. 

Little  Popinot,  as  everybody  called 
him,  came  from  an  essentially  religious 
family,  whose  virtues  were  intelligent, 
and  whose  life  was  modest  and  full  of 
good  deeds.  And  so  the  child,  brought 
up  by  his  uncle  the  judge,  united  in  him- 
self all  those  qualities  which  make  youth 
so  beautiful ;  wise  and  afi'ectionate,  a 
little  sh}',  but  full  of  eagerness,  gentle  as 
a  lamb,  but  courageous  at  work,  devout 
and  steady,  he  was  endowed  with  all  the 
virtues  of  a  Christian  of  the  early  ages. 

When  Monsieur  Birotteau  spoke  of  a 
walk  to  the  Tuileries,  a  most  eccentric 
proposition  to  come  from  his  imposing 
patron  at  this  hour  in  the  morning,  Popi- 
not thought  that  he  must  be  intending 
to  speak  to  him  about  his  settlement  in 
life  ;  and  the  clerk's  thoughts  suddenly 
flew  to  Cesarine,  the  true  Queen  of  Roses, 
the  living  sign  of  the  establishment, 
whom  he  had  loved  from  the  moment 
he  had  entered  Birotteau's  house,  two 
months  before  Du  Tillet.  As  he  went 
up  the  stairs,  he  was  obliged  to  stop 
for  a  moment,  to  quiet  the  violent  beat- 
ing of  his  heart. 

He  soon  came  down  again,  followed  by 
Celestin,  Birotteau's  head  clerk;  and 
then  Anselme  and  his  patron  took  their 
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way  toward  the  Tuileries  without  a 
word. 

Popinot  was  then  twenty-one  years  old. 
Birotteau  himself  had  married  at  that 
ag-e,  and  Anselme  could  therefore  see  no 
impediment  to  his  own  marriage  with 
C^sarine,  althoug-h  the  larg'e  fortune  of 
the  father,  and  the  beauty  of  the  daugh- 
ter, were  immense  obstacles  to  the  real- 
ization of  such  ambitious  desires ;  but 
love  lives  on  hope  ;  and  the  farther  re- 
moved from  him  did  the  lady  appear  to 
be,  the  stronger  grew  his  desire  to  possess 
her.  In  spite  of  his  doubts  and  uncer- 
tainty he  was  happy ;  for  did  he  not  see 
O^sarine  every  day  ?«  In  going  about  his 
daily  work  he  infused  into  it  a  zeal  and 
ardor  which  took  away  all  bitterness  from 
toil ;  for  everj'^thing  done  for  the  sake  of 
C^sarine  was  done  easily.  In  a  3'oung 
man  of  twenty  j^ears,  love  feeds  on  its 
own  devotion. 

*'He  will  be  a  success  in  the  world," 
said  his  emplo3^er  to  Madame  Ragon, 
praising  Anselme's  activity  about  the 
shop,  and  his  aptitude  at  learning  all  the 
intricacies  of  the  business,  and  recalling 
the  briskness  of  his  work  in  moments  of 
hurry,  when,  with  bared  arms,  the  lame 
boy  would  pack  and  nail  up  more  cases  of 
goods  than  any  of  the  other  clerks. 

The  known  and  acknowledged  preten- 
sions of  Alexander  Crottat,  Roguin's  chief 
clerk,  whose  father  was  a  rich  farmer  of 
la  Brie,  were  formidable  obstacles  to  the 
orphan  youth  ;  but  even  these  difficulties 
were  not  the  greatest  with  which  he  had 
to  contend  ;  deep  in  liis  heart  were  buried 
secrets  which  increased  the  distance  be- 
tween Cesarine  and  himself.  Ragon's 
fortune,  on  which  he  might  reasonably 
have  counted,  was  much  involved,  and 
Anselme  had  the  happiness  of  being  able 
to  aid  them  by  bringing  to  them  his  slen- 
der wages.  And  yet  he  dreamed  of  suc- 
cess. He  had  several  times  surprised 
glances  of  apparent  pride  in  him,  from 
Cesarine's  eyes ;  and  in  their  blue  depths 
he  had  dared  to  read  a  secret  thought  full 
of  caressing  hopes.  And  so  he  went  on, 
hopeful  and  industrious,  but  thus  far  shy 
and  silent  upon  the  bright  subject  of  his 
thoughts. 


"Popinot,"  said  the  worthy  merchant 
to  him  at  last,  *Ms  your  aunt  pretty 
well?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  he  replied. 

"But  she  has  appeared  to  be  anxious 
for  some  time,  as  if  all  were  not  going 
well  with  her?  Listen,  boy!  there  is 
no  need  of  making  a  mystery  of  things 
to  me ;  you  know  I  am  a  sort  of  relative, 
for  I  have  known  your  Uncle  Ragon  for 
twenty-five  years.  I  went  into  his  em- 
ployment when  I  first  came  from  vay 
native  village,  a  great  clodhopper  of  a 
boy,  my  only  fortune  a  louis  d'or  which 
had  been  given  me  by  my  god-mother, 
the  late  Marchioness  of  Uxelles,  a  relative 
of  Monsieur  the  Duke  and  Madame  the 
Duchess  of  Lenoncourt,  who  are  among 
our  customers.  And  so  I  pray  every 
Sunday  for  her  and  all  her  family ;  and  I 
supply  her  niece  in  Touraine,  Madame  de 
Morsauf,  with  all  her  perfumery.  They 
are  continually  sending  me  customers, 
as,  for  instance.  Monsieur  de  Vandenesse, 
who  buys  twelve  hundred  francs'  worth 
a  3'ear.  Now  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
gratitude  from  motives  of  policy,  and  not 
out  of  goodness  of  heart ;  but  I  wish  ^-ou 
well,  on  your  own  account,  and  without 
any  hidden  motive." 

"Ah,  sir,  you  have,  if  you  will  permit 
me  to  say  so,  a  fine  headpiece,"   mur 
mured  the  clerk  respectfully. 

"  No,  my  boy,  no,  that  is  not  all  that 
is  necessary,"  replied  Cesar.  "I  won't 
say  that  my  headpiece  is  not  as  good  as 
another's,  but  besides  that,  I  have  been 
honest  and  open,  and  I  have  never  loved 
any  woman  except  my  wife.  Love  is  a 
famous  vehicle,  m^''  boy." 

"Love!"  said  Popinot.  "Oh,  sir,  do 
3-0U— " 

"  Hallo  !  there  is  Roguin  himself  com- 
ing on  foot  from  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  What  is 
the  man  doing  there  ?  "  said  Cesar,  foi- 
getting  all  about  Anselme  Popinot  and 
the  oil  of  nuts. 

His  wife's  suspicions  recurred  to  his 
mind,  and  instead  of  entering  the  garden 
of  the  Tuileries,  Birotteau  advanced 
toward  the  notary.  Anselme  follo^^•ed 
his  master  at  a  little  distance,  without 
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being-  able  to  explain  to  himself  the  sud- 
den interest  which  he  felt  in  an  occurrence 
of  such  apparent  unimportance,  but  very 
happy  over  the  encouragement  which  he 
extracted  from  Cesar's  remarks  concern- 
ing- the  louis  d'or,  and  love. 

Rog-uin,  a  tall,  large  man,  with  a  high 
forehead  and  black  hair,  had  formerly 
been  very  good-looking  ;  but  a  life  of  im- 
morality and  dissipation  had  set  its  seal 
upon  him,  and  to  a  keen  observer  its 
traces  were  plainly  to  be  seen  ;  for  when 
a  man  plunges  into  the  mud,  he  cannot 
avoid  soiling  himself  Avith  its  contact. 
His  excesses  and  mode  of  life  had  made 
large  drains  upon  his  fortune,  so  that, 
besides  mortgaging  his  property,  he  had 
drawn  upon  the  moneys  intrusted  to  his 
charge  hy  clients,  to  an  alarming  extent. 

Du  Tillet,  who  had  wormed  himself,  by 
one  means  and  another,  into  all  the 
secrets  of  his  employer,  now  saw  his  w^ay 
to  profit  by  the  situation.  Roguin,  who 
was  in  despair,  and  ready  to  blow  out  his 
own  brains,  was  reassured  by  his  clerk's 
confident  assertion  that  he  could  yet  make 
everything  go  well,  and  he  therefore  de- 
cided to  give  up  the  idea  of  suicide  for 
the  present. 

Du  Tillet's  plan  was  this  :  he  advised 
the  notary  to  take  a  sufficiently  large 
sum,  and  risk  it  either  at  the  Bourse,  or 
in  some  one  of  the  speculations  then  so 
plentiful  in  the  city.  If  he  won,  they 
were  to  set  up  a  banking-house  tog-ether, 
out  of  which  Roguin  could  make  enough 
money  to  satisfy  his  desires  and  pleasures. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  speculation 
should  fail,  and  the  money  be  lost,  Ro- 
guin could  go  and  live  abroad,  instead  of 
killing  himself,  and  his  dear  Du  Tillet 
would  be  faithful  to  him,  to  the  last  sou. 
It  was  like  a  rope  thrown  to  a  drowning 
man,  but  Roguin  was  not  keen  enough  to 
perceive  that  it  was  passed  around  his 
own  neck. 

Master  of  Roguin 's  secrets,  Du  Tillet 
used  his  knowledge  for  his  own  ends,  and 
held  the  notary  completely  in  his  power. 
He  took  the  money,  which  Roguin  had 
obtained  from  his  wife,  the  only  daugh- 
ter of  the  rich  banker  Chevrel,  and  risked 
it  at  the  Bourse  ;  but  he  had  the  audacity 


to  choose  for  an  adversary  a  confederate, 
who  returned  to  him  the  greater  part  of 
what  to  Roguin  were  represented  as 
losses ;  so  that  Du  Tillet,  by  the  opera- 
tion, came  to  possess  a  nice  little  sum 
of  his  ow^n.  Roguin,  in  the  meantime, 
regarded  his  young  friend  as  nothing 
less  than  an  angel,  for  he  had  saA^ed 
him  from  ruin,  and  furnished  him  with 
a  large  sum  of  money  besides. 

About  this  time,  Du  Tillet  went  abroad 
on  a  confidential  mission  for  a  usurer, 
named  Gobseck,  to  whom  he  had  made 
himself  useful  on  two  or  three  occasions, 
and  who  was  at  this  time  in  need  of  a 
young  and  clever  man  to  watch  over 
something  that  was  going  on  in  Ger- 
many. 

An  auditor  at  the  council  of  State,  sur- 
prised at  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  had 
conceived  the  idea,  in  order  to  get  himself 
into  roA'al  favor,  of  going  to  Germany 
and  buying  up  the  debts  contracted  by 
the  princes  during  their  residence  abroad. 
He  offered  the  profits  of  the  venture,  to 
him  purely  a  political  speculation,  to  any 
one  wlio  would  furnish  him  with  sufficient 
funds  to  carry  it  on.  The  usurer  declined 
to  suppl}''  the  money  without  inquiring 
further  into  the  affair,  and  sent  Du  Til- 
let and  Monsieur  Clement  Chardin  of  the 
Lupcaulx,  to  keep  an  eye  to  what  was 
going  on.  Du  Tillet,  alw^ays  intent  upon 
his  own  interests,  agreed  to  go,  on  con- 
dition that  some  of  his  own  money  should 
be  invested  in  the  matter.  He  remained 
away  during  the  Hundred  Daj^s,  and  re- 
turned at  the  time  of  the  second  restora- 
tion, having  augmented  his  chances  for 
making  a  fortune  j^et  more  than  his 
fortune  itself ;  for  he  was  now  in  the 
secrets  of  some  of  the  cleverest  calcu- 
lators in  Paris. 

Upon  his  return,  he  found  Roguin  wild 
with  impatience  to  see  him,  for  the  no- 
tarj'^  had  again  squandered  his  money, 
and  knew  not  Avhere  to  turn.  He  was 
helpless,  and  in  Du  Tillet's  power;  and 
the  latter  counseled  him  to  involve  some 
of  his  wealthiest  clients  in  a  speculation 
out  of  which  he  could  make  a  suflBcient 
sum  of  monej'-  to  go  on  as  before  ;  and  it 
was  Du  Tillet  who  conceived  the  idea  of 
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the  speculation  concerning-  the  lands  situ- 
ated in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Made- 
leine. 

Naturally  the  hundred  thousand  francs 
placed  by  Birotteau  with  Rog-uin  to  be  in- 
vested were  among-  the  first  to  be  handed 
over  to  Du  Tillet,  who,  ardently  desiring- 
the  ruin  of  the  perfumer,  made  Rog-uin 
understand  that  he  ran  less  danger  by 
taking-  his  intimate  friends  in  the  net. 

"  A  friend,"  he  said  to  him,  "  preserves 
his  reg-ard  even  in  the  midst  of  his  anger," 

Few  people  realize  now  of  how  little 
value  the  land  around  the  Madeleine 
was  at  that  da3\  Du  Tillet  wished  to 
be  in  a  position  to  reap  the  benefits  of 
the  proceeding-  without  enduring*  the 
losses  of  a  speculation  lasting-  a  long- 
time. He  had  no  friend  upon  whom  to 
call  for  assistance,  and  therefore  felt  the 
necessity  of  procuring-  a  living-  manikin, 
a  tool,  a  cat's-paw  ; — in  short,  what  is 
termed  in  commercial  lang-uag-e  a  man  of 
straw.  His  supposed  adversary  of  the 
Bourse  occurred  to  him  as  a  fitting-  person 
for  this  position ;  and  he  forthwith  en- 
croached upon  divine  rig-hts  to  the  extent 
of  creating-  an  individual.  He  chose  a 
former  traveling-  clerk,  without  either 
means  or  talents,  except  that  of  talking- 
indefinitel}'  upon  anj'-  kind  of  subject  with- 
out ever  saying  anything  worth  hearing. 
He  was  without  a  sou  or  a  possession,  and 
was  capable  of  playing  a  part  without 
ruining  the  piece ;  he  was  a  man  full  of 
the  rarest  kind  of  honor,  namely,  that 
which  is  capable  of  keeping  a  secret  and 
allowing  its  joossessor  to  be  dishonored, 
to  tlie  profit  of  a  confederate,  and  out 
of  him  Du  Tillet  manufactured  a  banker 
who  undertook  and  directed  the  great- 
est enterprises,  the  head  of  the  Arm  of 
Claparon. 

Charles  Claparon's  destiny  was,  to  be 
delivered  some  day  into  the  hands  of 
Jews  and  Pharisees,  if  the  business  started 
by  Du  Tillet  required  a  bankruptcy  ;  and 
Claparon  knew  it.  But,  for  a  poor  wretch 
who  had  been  wandering  disconsolately' 
along  the  boulevards  with  only  forty  sous 
in  his  pocket,  and  no  prospect  of  getting 
any  more,  when  Du  Tillet  met  him,  the 
small  perquisites  which  would  fall  to  him 


in  the  affair  seemed  like  a  perfect  Eldo- 
rado. And  so  his  friendship  and  devotion 
for  Du  Tillet,  strengthened  by  an  unre- 
flecting- gratitude,  and  further  incited  by 
the  needs  of  a  spendthrift  life,  made  him 
agree  to  ever^'thing.  And  then,  after 
having  sold  his  honor,  he  beheld  in 
Du  Tillet  so  much  prudence  as  well  as 
daring,  that  he  ended  by  becoming  as 
firmlj'  attached  to  his  former  comrade 
as  a  dog  to  his  master. 

In  the  actual  combination  he  was  to  rep- 
resent one  half  of  the  owners  of  the  land, 
as  Cesar  Birotteau  was  to  represent  the 
other  half.  The  values  which  Claparon 
would  receive  from  Birotteau  would  be 
discounted  by  one  of  the  usurers  whose 
name  Dn  Tillet  could  borrow,  to  precipi- 
tate Birotteau  into  the  abysses  of  a  failure, 
when  Roguin  should  take  awa3'  his  money. 
The  assignees  of  the  failure  would  act 
under  Du  Tillet 's  instructions,  and  he, 
possessed  of  the  mone}'-  given  under  dif- 
ferent names  by  the  perfumer  and  his 
creditor,  would  have  the  land  sold  at  auc- 
tion, and  would  buy  it  for  half  its  value, 
paying  for  it  with  Roguin's  money  and  the 
dividend  of  the  bankruptcy. 

The  notary  entered  into  the  plan,  be- 
lieving that  he  would  have  a  good  slice 
of  the  precious  spoils  of  the  perfumer 
and  his  associates;  but  the  man  into 
whose  hands  he  was  playing  intended 
the  lion's  share  for  himself  ;  and  Roguin, 
not  being  able  to  accuse  Du  Tillet  before 
any  tribunal,  was  destined  by  that  worthy 
to  be  contented  with  the  bones  thrown 
to  him  from  month  to  month  in  the  depths 
of  Switzerland.  Circumstances,  and  no 
invention  of  a  tragic  author  meditating 
an  intrigue,  had  engendered  this  horrible 
scheme.  Hate  without  the  desire  for  ven- 
geance is  like  a  grain  of  wheat  dropped 
upon  granite ;  but  vengeance,  vowed  by 
Du  Tillet  against  Cesar,  was  one  of  the 
inost  natural  things  in  the  world,  unless 
we  are  disposed  to  deny  the  antagonism 
of  evil  spirits  to  angels  of  light.  It  would 
be  ver^''  inconvenient  for  Du  Tillet  to  assas- 
sinate the  only  man  in  Paris  who  knew 
him  to  be  guilty  of  a  theft,  but  he  had  the 
power  to  overthrow  him  and  to  put  him 
in  a  position  where  his  testimony  would 
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"be  of  no  avail.  For  a  long*  time  ven- 
geance had  germinated  in  his  heart  with- 
eut  flowering-,  for  want  of  opportunity  ; 
but  when  he  had  worked  his  way  into 
Roguin's  confidence  he  had  vaguely  seen 
the  possibility  of  destroying  Cesar  there- 
by, and  he  was  not  mistaken. 

When  a  man  makes  up  his  mind  to  play 
the  part  that  Du  Tillet  had  assigned  to 
Roguin,he  involuntarily  becomes  an  actor, 
with  the  eye  of  a  lynx  and  the  penetra- 
tion of  a  clairvoyant ;  and  so  it  was  that 
the  notary  had  perceived  Birotteau  long 
before  Birotteau  had  seen  him,  and  when 
the  perfumer  at  length  looked  at  him, 
he  held  out  his  hand  long  before  they 
met. 

"  I  have  just  been  to  draw  up  a  will  for 
a  nobleman  who  has  not  a  week  to  live," 
he  said,  with  a  perfectly  natural  manner  ; 
"  but  they  have  treated  me  as  they  would 
a  village  phj^sician  ;  they  sent  a  carriage 
for  me,  but  I  am  left  to  make  my  way 
back  on  foot." 

These  words  caused  a  light  shadow  of 
suspicion,  which  Roguin  had  observed, 
to  disappear  from  the  perfumer's  brow  ; 
but  the  notary  took  care  not  to  be  the 
first  to  introduce  the  subject  of  the  land 
speculation  ;  he  could  well  afford  to  wait 
until  the  other  spoke. 

"  After  wills  come  marriage  contracts," 
said  Birotteau.  "  Such  is  life.  And  by 
the  way,  when  are  we  to  marry  the  Made- 
leine, eh,  Roguin?"  and  he  poked  him 
facetiously  in  the  ribs. 

''If  it  is  not  done  to-day,"  replied  the 
notary  significantly,  ''it  never  will  be. 
We  are  already  afraid  that  the  thing  will 
get  noised  abroad,  and  I  have  been  strong- 
ly urged  by  two  of  my  richest  clients  to 
allow  them  to  enter  into  the  speculation. 
So  you  can  take  it  or  leave  it,  as  you 
please.  I  shall  draw  up  the  deeds  this 
noon,  and  you  will  not  have  the  privilege 
of  signing  them,  after  one  o'clock.  Adieu. 
I  must  g'o  and  read  over  the  minutes 
which  Xandrot  was  to  get  ready  last 
night." 

"  Well,  it  is  agreed  ;  you  have  my 
word,"  said  Birotteau,  running  after  the 
notary  and  touching  him  upon  the  shoul- 
der.   "  Take  the  hundred  thousand  francs 


which    I    intended    for    my    daughter's 
dowry." 

"  Very  well,"  replied  Roguin,  and  he 
walked  away. 


V. 


When  Birotteau  returned  to  Popinot 
he  was  violently  agitated,  and  his  ears 
were  filled  with  a  dull  ringing  sound. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  sir  ?  "  asked  the 
clerk,  noticing  that  his  master  looked 
pale. 

"Ah,  my  boj^,"  replied  the  perfumer, 
"  I  have  just  concluded  with  one  word  a 
most  important  matter,  and  no  one  can 
control  his  emotions  at  such  a  time.  Be- 
sides, 3"ou  are  not  a  stranger,  and  I  do 
not  mind  your  noticing.  I  brought  you 
out  here  so  that  we  might  be  free  to  talk, 
where  no  one  could  listen  to  us.  Your 
aunt  appears  troubled  ;  tell  me,  has  she 
lost  all  her  money  ?  " 

"  Sir,  my  uncle  and  aunt  had  their 
money  placed  with  Monsieur  de  Nucingen, 
but  they  were  obliged  to  draw  it  out  to 
pay  for  some  operations  in  the  mines  of 
Wortschin,  which  do  not  yet  give  any 
dividends  ;  and  it  is  hard  for  old  people 
like  them  to  live  on  hope." 

"But  what  do  they  have  to  support 
them  ?  "  asked  Cesar. 

"  They  have  been  good  enough  to  ac- 
cept my  salary, ' '  replied  the  young  man, 
modestly. 

"  Good  !  well  done,  Anselme,"  said  the 
perfumer,  without  trying  to  conceal  the 
tears  which  rose  to  his  eyes;  "you  are 
worthy  of  the  affection  which  I  feel  for 
you.  You  shall  receive  a  rich  reward  for 
3'our  diligent  application  to  my  affairs." 

When  he  spoke  these  words,  the  mer- 
chant grew  as  great  in  his  own  eyes  as  he 
seemed  in  those  of  Popinot. 

"What!"  gasped  the  youth;  "you 
have  guessed  my  passion  for — " 

"  For  whom  ?  "  said  the  perfumer. 

"For  Mademoiselle  C^sarine,"  replied 
the  trembling  clerk. 

"Ah,  boy,  3^ou  are  very  bold,"  cried 
Birotteau.     "  But  keep  your  secret  weU, 
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and  I  promise  to  forg-et  it  also.  I  doirt 
blame  3'ou  for  it ;  in  your  place  I  should 
have  done  the  same  thing-.  She  is  so 
beautiful ! " 

'•'  Ah,  monsieur  !  *'  said  the  young-  man, 
piteously. 

''  My  boy,"  returned  the  other,  kindly, 
"this  is  not  a  thing  to  be  settled  in  a 
day  ;  Cesarine  is  her  own  mistress,  and 
her  mother  has  her  own  views  for  her. 
So  go  home,  and  wipe  your  eyes,  keep 
yourself  well  under  control,  and  never 
speak  of  this.  I  should  not  be  ashamed 
to  have  you  for  a  son-in-law  ;  as  nephew 
of  Monsieur  Popinot,  a  judg-e  of  the 
tribunal,  and  nephew  also  of  the  Rag-ons, 
you  have  as  much  right  to  trj"  and  make 
your  own  way  as  any  one  else  ;  however, 
there  are  *  buts  '  and  '  fors  '  and  '  ifs  ' 
in  the  case  to  be  considered.  But  what 
in  the  world  made  you  drag  this  subject 
into  a  business  conversation?  Here,  let 
us  sit  down  on  this  chair,  and  allow  the 
lover  to  g-i ve  place  to  the  clerk .  Popinot, ' ' 
he  continued,  looking  earnesth'  at  his 
companion,  "  are  you  a  man  of  stout 
heart  ?  Have  you  the  courage  to  strug-g-le 
with  something-  strong-er  than  yourself, 
and  to  fig-ht  it  face  to  face  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Popinot,  simply. 

''To  keep  up  a  long'  and  dangerous 
combat  ?  "  continued  the  perfumer. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Popinot,  pru- 
dently. 

"To  rival  and  annihilate  the  'Huilo  de 
Macassar  ' !  "  said  Birotteau,  rising  to 
his  feet  like  one  of  Plutarch's  heroes. 
"Do  not  let  us  deceive  ourselves;  the 
enemy  is  strongly  intrenched  and  very 
formidable.  The  '  Huile  de  Macassar  ' 
has  been  well  managed,  and  the  idea  is 
clever.  The  square  bottles  have  an  orig- 
inality of  form.  I  have  thought  of  mak- 
ing ours  triangular  in  shape  ;  but  I  think, 
after  mature  deliberation,  that  I  prefer 
little  bottles  of  thin  glass,  covered  with 
wicker-work." 

"That  is  expensive,"  said  Popinot. 
"The  thing  ought  to  be  done  at  as  little 
cost  as  possible,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
give  good  profits  to  the  retail  dealers." 

"That's  true,  my  boy,"  replied  his 
employer ;    "  you  have  the  right  idea  of 


it.  But  think  carefully:  the  'Huile  de 
Macassar '  will  make  a  good  fight ;  it  is 
specious,  and  has  an  attractive  name.  It 
is  offered  as  a  foreign  importation,  while 
ours  will  have  the  misfortune  to  hail  from 
our  own  countr3^  Come,  Popinot,  do 
you  feel  capable  of  killing  the  Macassar  ? 
We  shall  have  to  fight  it,  and  to  carry 
the  war  into  the  provinces.  It  has  been 
well  advertised,  and  we  cannot  deny  its 
power ;  it  is  on  the  market,  and  the  pub- 
lic are  well  acquainted  with  it." 

"  I  will  conquer  it,"  cried  Popinot,  fired 
with  ambition. 

"With  what  ?"  asked  Birotteau.  "  That 
is  just  like  the  impetuosity  of  young  peo- 
ple !  Now  listen  to  me  until  I  have  fin- 
ished." 

Anselme  immediately  took  a  position  as 
if  he  were  a  soldier  presenting-  arms  to  a 
marshal  of  France. 

"Popinot,"  said  his  master,  impres- 
sively, "  I  have  invented  an  oil  for  mak- 
ing the  hair  grow  and  for  preventing  it 
from  fading.  This  extract  will  be  just  as 
successful  as  my  Paste  and  my  Wash ; 
but  I  do  not  care  to  introduce  it  myself, 
for  I  am  thinking  of  retiring  from  busi- 
ness. It  is  you,  my  boy,  who  will  give 
to  the  world  my  Huile  Comagene  (from 
coma,  a  Latin  word  which  means  hair, 
as  Monsieur  Alibert,  the  king's  physician, 
says.  The  word  occurs  in  the  tragedy  of 
'Berenice,'  where  Racine  has  introduced 
a  king  of  Comagene,  a  lover  of  the  beau- 
tiful queen  who  was  so  celebrated  for  her 
wealth  of  hair,  and  out  of  compliment  to 
whom  he  doubtless  named  his  kingdom  ; 
which  shows  what  wit  g-reat  geniuses 
have;   they   even    descend   to   details)." 

Little  Popinot  had  some  dilficultj'-  in 
keeping  his  countenance  at  this  remark- 
able explanation,  but  he  succeeded  brave- 
ly, and  his  master  continued  : 

"Anselme,"  he  said,  "I  have  decided 
to  set  you  up  in  business  as  a  first-class 
druggist  in  the  Rue  des  Lombards.  I  will 
be  your  secret  partner,  and  Avill  lend  3'ou 
the  money  to  start  with.  Besides  the 
Huile  Comagene,  we  will  try  essences  of 
vanilla  and  mint.  In  short,  we  will  go 
into  the  drug  trade,  and  improve  upon  it, 
by  selling  concentrated  products  in  place 
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of  natural  ones.  Now,  ni}"  ambitious 
young-  friend,  are  you  satisfied  ?  " 

Anselme  could  not  reply,  but  the  tears 
which  filled  his  eyes  answered  for  him. 
The  ofl'er  seemed  to  imply  a  paternal 
blessing,  and  to  s^lJ  :  ' '  Become  rich  and 
influential,  that  you  may  deserve  Ce- 
sarine." 

''Sir,"  he  said  finally,  mistaking-  Birot- 
teau's  sympathetic  emotion  for  astonish- 
ment at  his  silence,  "I  will  succeed." 

"  That  is  just  like  me,"  exclaimed  the 
perfumer;  "  I  need  not  sayanotlier  word. 
And  at  any  rate,  if  3^ou  do  not  have  my 
daughter,  you  will  at  least  make  your 
fortune." 

''Let  me  hope,"  said  the  j^oung  man, 
earnestly,  "  tliat  in  obtaining  one  I  may 
win  the  other." 

"  I  cannot  prevent  3'ou  from  hoping,  mj^ 
friend,"  said  Birotteau,  touched  by  An- 
selme's  tone. 

"Very  well,  sir,"  continued  the  clerk, 
after  a  moment,  "  may  I  then  begin  to- 
day to  look  for  a  shop,  in  order  to  com- 
mence immediately  ?  " 

"Yes,  my  boy,"  replied  Cesar.  "To- 
morrow we  will  shut  ourselves  up  in  the 
manufactory.  But  before  going  to  the  Rue 
des  Lombards,  I  want  you  to  go  to  Liv- 
ingston's to  see  if  m^^  hydraulic  press  will 
be  ready  for  use  to-morrow.  To-night, 
Ave  will  go,  at  dinner-time,  to  the  cele- 
brated and  good  Monsieur  Vauquelin  to 
consult  him.  He  has  recentlj'^  been  studj^- 
ing  into  the  composition  of  the  hair,  its 
coloring-matter  and  whence  it  proceeds, 
and  its  general  texture.  Now,  there  you 
are,  Popinot  !  You  will  know  my  secret, 
and  all  we  will  have  to  do  will  be  to  intro- 
duce it  intelligently.  But  before  you  go  to 
Livingston's,  go  to  Fieri  Bernard's.  My 
boy,  Monsieur  Vauquelin 's  disinterested- 
ness is  one  of  the  great  griefs  of  my  life  : 
it  is  impossible  to  get  him  to  accept  any- 
thing. Luckily,  I  have  heard  through 
Chiffreville  that  he  wanted  a  Dresden 
Madonna,  engraved  by  a  certain  MuUer ; 
and  after  two  A'ears  of  correspondence, 
Bernard  has  at  last  succeeded  in  finding 
it.  It  cost  fifteen  hundred  francs,  my  boy! 
And  to-day  our  benefactor  will  see  it  in 
his  antechamber  when  he  shows  us  out. 


for  3'ou  will  see  to  it  that  it  is  already 
framed.  And  thus  my  wife  and  I  will 
recall  ourselves  to  his  remembrance,  and 
show  our  gratitude  to  him  for  his  kind- 
ness during  the  sixteen  years  we  have 
known  him,  every  day  of  which  we  have 
prayed  the  Lord  to  bless  him.  For  my 
part,  I  shall  never  forget  him ;  but  Fopi- 
not,  these  wise  men  have  so  man^'  things 
to  think  of,  that  they  are  apt  to  forget 
everj^body,  friends,  wives,  all.  So,  if  we 
do  not  have  as  much  intelligence,  we  can 
at  lease  preserve  a  warmer  heart  than 
they;  and  that  is  some  consolation  for  not 
being  a  great  man.  Monsieur  Vauquelin 
is  always  either  in  his  cabinet  or  his  labo- 
ratory, and  I  like  to  think  that  he  medi- 
tates upon  God  wliile  analyzing  his  work ; 
but  3^ou  never  see  these  gentlemen  of  the 
Institute  at  a  church. 

"  Now,  this  is  our  agreement :  I  will 
furnish  you  with  funds  and  leave  you  in 
possession  of  my  secret,  and  we  will  share 
equally  in  the  profits.  There  is  no  need 
to  draw  up  a  deed.  And  then  for  success  I 
Now  go,  my  bo3%  for  1  have  a  great  deal 
of  business  to  attend  to.  Stay  !  one  word 
more,  Fopinot.  I  am  thinking  of  giving 
a  great  ball,  and  I  want  you  to  have  a 
suit  of  clothes  made,  and  make  your  ap- 
pearance as  a  full-fledged  merchant." 

This  last  kindness  overthrew  Fopinot's 
self-control  completely,  and  he  seized  Bi- 
rotteau's  hand  and  kissed  it  rapturously. 

"  Foor  boy,"  thought  Cesar,  as  he 
watched  him  hurraing  through  the  Tuil- 
eries ;  "if  Cesarine  only  loved  him!  but 
he  is  lame,  and  has  hair  the  color  of  a 
copper  basin,  and  young  people  are  so 
peculiar,  I  don't  much  believe  that  Cesa- 
rine—  And  then  her  mother  is  bent  upon 
seeing  her  the  wife  of  a  notary.  Alex- 
ander Crottat  will  make  her  rich ;  and 
wealth  makes  everj'-thing-  else  bearable, 
while  there  is  no  happiness  which  will  not 
yield  to  poverty.  At  all  events,  I  am  de- 
termined to  let  my  daughter  do  exactly 
as  she  pleases,  no  matter  what  happens." 

Birotteau's  next  door  neighbor  was  a 
little  umbrella  and  cane  merchant,  named 
Caj'ron,  a  native  of  Languedoc,  who  had 
been  already  assisted  by  Birotteau  several 
times,  when  he  had  got  into  difficulties  in 
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liis  business.  Cayron  asked  nothing-  better 
than  to  confine  himself  to  his  shop,  and  to 
g-ive  up  to  the  wealthy  perfumer  his  rooms 
on  the  first  floor,  thereby'  g-reatly  dimin- 
ishing his  rent. 

'•'Well,  neig-hbor,"  said  Birotteau  fa- 
miliarl3^,  as  he  entered  the  umbrella 
merchant's  shop  soon  after ;  '*'  my  wife 
consents  to  the  increase  in  our  establish- 
ment, and  so,  if  you  are  read^^  we  will 
go  and  see  Monsieur  Molineux  at  eleven 
o'clock." 

''My  dear  Monsieur  Birotteau,"  re- 
plied the  umbrella  merchant,  "  I  have 
never  asked  anything-  of  3-ou  for  this  con- 
cession, but  you  know  that  a  g-ood  busi- 
ness man  oug-ht  to  make  a  little  money 
whenever  he  can." 

"But  I  am  not  a  millionaire,"  replied 
the  perfumer.  "  And  I  don't  know, 
after  all,  whether  my  architect,  whom 
I  am  expecting-  to  see  this  morning-,  will 
find  the  thing-  at  all  practicable.  Be- 
fore concluding-  the  bargain,  he  told 
me  to  be  sure  and  ascertain  whether 
your  floors  were  on  a  level  with  ours. 
Then,  it  will  be  necessary  to  obtain 
Monsieur  Molineux's  consent  to  cutting 
through  the  wall,  and  there  may  be  a 
middle  wall  besides.  And  then  I  shall 
have  to  turn  m^'^  own  staircase  around, 
and  change  the  landing-place,  in  order 
to  make  the  floors  come  even.  So  jo\x 
see  there  are  plenty  of  expenses  already, 
and  I  don't  want  to  ruin  myself." 

"  Oh,  sir  !  "  returned  the  other,  "you 
can  no  more  be  ruined  than  the  sun  can 
come  doAvn  from  the  heavens  ! ' ' 

Birotteau  caressed  his  chin,  rising  on 
tip-toe  and  falling  back  on  his  heels  the 
while. 

"Besides,"  continued  Cayron,  "I  only 
ask  you  to  take  these  notes — " 

And  he  handed  him  a  memorandum  of 
five  thousand  francs,  composed  of  sixteen 
riotes. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  the  perfumer,  running 
them  over  between  his  thumb  and  finger ; 
"  for  two  months,  three  months — " 

"Only  take  tliem  of  me  at  six  per  cent," 
implored  the  little  merchant,  humbly. 

" Do  you  think  I  am  a  usurer?  "  asked 
the  perfumer,  reproachfully. 


"Oh,  sir,"  said  the  other,  "I  went  to 
your  former  clerk,  Du  Tillet,  but  he  re- 
fused to  take  them  at  any  price  ;  proba- 
bly wishing  me  to  make  him  a  veiy  low 
offer." 

"  I  don't  know  these  signatures,"  said 
the  perfumer. 

"  We  have  such  queer  names,  in  the 
cane  and  umbrella  trade,  "replied  Caja'on. 
"  These  are  traveling-agents." 

"Well,"  said  Cesar,  "  I  won't  say  that 
1  will  take  all  of  them,  but  perhaps  I  can 
arrange  to  take  some  of  the  shorter 
dates." 

"  For  the  sake  of  a  thousand  francs 
which  you  will  have  in  four  months,"  ex- 
claimed the  umbrella-merchant,  "do  not 
drive  me  to  those  extortioners  who  take 
more  than  they  give.  Take  them  all  of 
me,  sir !  I  have  so  little  occasion  to  re- 
sort to  discount,  that  I  have  no  credit ;  a 
thing  which  is  ruinous  to  us  little  retail 
dealers." 

"Well,  I  will  take  them,"  said  Cesar. 
"  Celestin  will  make  out  the  account.  Be 
ready  at  eleven  o'clock,  then.  Here  is  my 
architect.  Monsieur  Grindot,"  added  the 
perfumer,  as  he  saw  the  3'oung  man  ap- 
proaching with  whom  he  had  made  an 
appointment  the  night  before  at  Monsieur 
de  la  Billardiere's.  "Contrary  to  the 
usual  custom  of  men  of  talent,  sir,"  said 
Cesar,  calling  upon  his  best  manners, 
"  3'ou  are  prompt.  If  punctuality,  ac- 
cording to  a  certain  king  who  was  famous 
for  his  wit  as  well  as  his  political  wisdom, 
is  the  courtesy  of  kings,  it  is  the  fortune 
of  merchants.  Time,  sir,  time  is  gold, 
especially  for  you  artists.  Architecture 
is  the  reunion  of  all  the  arts,  as  I  may 
say.  This  way,  if  you  please,"  he  added, 
indicating  a  private  door ;  "  we  will  not 
go  through  the  shop." 

Four  years  previous  to  this,  Monsieur 
Grindot  had  won  the  grand  prize  for 
architecture,  and  had  now  returned  from 
Rome  after  a  sojourn  of  three  jears  at 
the  expense  of  the  State.  In  Ital3'-  the 
young  man  dreamed  of  art,  but  in  Paris 
he  thought  of  fortune.  The  Government 
onl}^  can  give  to  an  architect  the  millions 
necessarj^  to  build  up  his  glory  ;  in  return- 
ing from  Rome,  it  is  so  natural  to  fancy 
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one's  self  a  Fontaine  or  a  Percier,  that 
every  ambitious  architect  inchnes  toward 
a  Government  position,  and  seeks  the 
patronag-e  of  influential  people.  When 
the  winner  of  the  grand  prize  does  this, 
however,  his  friends  are  a  little  apt  to  call 
him  a  schemer. 

The  young  architect  had  his  choice  of 
two  parts  ;  either  to  serve  the  perfumer, 
or  be  served  by  him.  But  Birotteau  the 
deputy-mayor,  Birotteau  the  future  pos- 
sessor of  half  the  lands  around  the  Made- 
leine, on  which  he  would  sooner  or  later 
be  putting  up  fine  buildings,  was  a  being 
to  be  cultivated  and  treated  gently.  Grin- 
dot  therefore  laid  present  gain  on  the 
altar  of  future  profit,  and  listened  patient- 
ly to  the  plans  and  ideas  of  the  low-born 
perfumer  whom  he  secretly  despised,  fol- 
lowing him  about  and  nodding  in  appre- 
ciation of  his  words.  When  everything 
had  been  explained,  the  3'oung  architect 
summed  up  the  result. 

"You  have,"  he  said,  "in  your  own 
house,  three  windows  facing  upon  the 
street,  besides  the  window  on  the  stair- 
case by  the  landing.  You  add  to  these 
four  windows  the  two  which  are  on  the 
same  level  in  the  next  house,  by  turning 
the  staircase  around  so  as  to  bring  all 
3'our  rooms  upon  the  same  floor,  upon 
the  side  nearest  the  street." 

"You  have  understood  me  perfectly," 
said  the  perfumer  in  astonishment, 

'^To  carry  out  your  plan,"  the  archi- 
tect continued,  "  we  will  have  to  light 
the  staircase  from  above,  and  put  in  a 
porter's  lodge  under  the  plinth." 

"The  plinth — "  echoed  Cesar,  puzzled, 

"Yes,"  replied  the  other;  "the  part 
upon  which  vnW  rest — " 

"Yes,  I  understand,  sir,"  said  Cesar, 
hastily. 

"  As  for  your  own  apartments,  let  me 
have  carte-blanche  to  arrange  and  deco- 
rate them.     I  will  make  them  worthj'" — " 

"Worthy!"  interrupted  Cesar.  "That 
is  the  word  to  use,  sir  !  " 

"  How  much  time  will  you  give  me  to 
complete  this  change  ?  "  • 

"  Twenty  days." 

"  What  sum  are  you  prepared  to  give 
The  workmen  ?  "  continued  Grindot. 


"What  sum  ought  all  this  to  cost?" 
asked  Cesar. 

'  •  An  architect  can  figure  upon  a  new 
building  almost  to  a  centime,"  repUed 
the  young  man ;  "  but  I  must  warn  you 
beforehand  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
give  you  an  exact  estimate  of  these  repairs 
at  present.  I  may  not  be  able  to  tell  you 
the  amount,  except  approximately,  even 
by  the  end  of  a  week.  I  beg  of  you  to 
trust  me ;  you  will  have  a  charming  stair- 
case, lighted  from  above,  ornamented 
with  a  pretty  vestibule  on  the  street,  and 
under  the  plinth — " 

"  Plinth,  again  !  "  ejaculated  the  per- 
fumer. 

"Don't  be  alarmed,"  returned  the 
architect ;  "I  will  find  there  a  place  for 
a  little  porter's  lodge.  Your  apartments 
shall  be  a  perfect  studj^  a  work  of  art. 
Yes,  sir,  I  aim  at  art  rather  than  fortune." 

"  With  such  ideas,  young  man,  you  will 
succeed,"  said  Birotteau  in  a  patronizing 
tone. 

"In  my  opinion,"  continued  Grindot, 
"it  is  always  better  to  make  your  bar- 
gains directly  with  your  masons,  painters 
and  other  workmen.  I  will  take  charge 
of  the  men  after  thej'^  are  engaged.  Give 
me  a  fee  of  two  thousand  francs,  and  I 
assure  you  it  will  be  money  well  invested. 
Let  me  have  possession  of  the  premises 
to-morrow  at  noon,  and  tell  me  whom 
you  have  engaged  for  workmen." 

"What  do  3'ou  suppose  will  be  the 
whole  expense,  making  a  rough  guess  ?  " 
asked  Birotteau. 

"From  ten  to  twelve  thousand  francs," 
replied  Grindot.  "But  that  does  not  in- 
clude furniture,  for  I  suppose  j^ou  intend 
to  refurnish.  You  had  better  give  me 
the  address  of  3'our  upholsterer,  for  I 
would  hke  to  consult  with  him,  in  order 
to  have  all  the  colors  harmonize." 

"  Monsieur  Braschon,  in  the  Rue  Saint 
Antqine,  receives  my  orders,"  said  the 
perfumer,  with  the  air  of  a  duke. 

The  architect  wrote  down  the  address. 

"Well,"  said  Birotteau,  "I  will  leave 
it  all  to  you,  sir.  Only,  you  will  have  to 
w^ait  until  I  have  arranged  to  lease  the 
rooms  in  the  next  house,  and  obtained 
permission  to  cut  through  the  wall." 
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"Let  me  know  by  mail  this  evening," 
answered  the  architect,  ''  I  shall  have 
to  work  all  nig-ht  at  the  plans.  But  I 
must  take  the  measures,  the  heights 
and  dimensions,  the  size  of  the  win- 
dows— " 

''  It  must  all  be  done  upon  the  day- 
agreed,"  interrupted  Birotteau,  ''or  else 
our  bargain  is  canceled," 

"  That  will  be  all  right,"  said  the  archi- 
tect. "  The  men  will  work  all  night,  and 
they  will  employ  patent  processes  for  dry- 
ing the  paints ;  but  take  care  that  the 
contractors  do  not  impose  upon  you ; 
make  them  tell  their  prices  and  make 
their  agreements  beforehand." 

''Paris  is  the  only  place  in  the  world 
where  this  sort  of  thing  can  be  done  with 
such  magical  rapidity,"  said  Birotteau, 
with  an  Eastern  gesture  worthy  of  the 
"  Thousand  and  One  Nights. "  "  Sir,  you 
will  do  me  the  honor  to  attend  my  ball. 
Men  of  talent  do  not  universally  scorn 
men  of  commerce,  and  you  will  probabl}^ 
meet  here  the  great  savant,  Monsieur 
Vauquelin  of  tlie  Institute ;  besides  Mon- 
sieur de  la  Billardiere,  Monsieur  the  Count 
de  Fontaine,  Monsieur  Lebas,  a  judge  and 
president  of  the  tribunal  of  commerce ; 
several  magistrates ;  Monsieur  the  Count 
de  Granville  of  the  royal  court,  and  Mon- 
sieur Popinot  of  the  tribunal,  Monsieur 
Camusot  of  the  tribunal  of  commerce, 
and  Monsieur  Cardot,  his  father-in-law ; 
and,  possibly,  Monsieur  the  Duke  de  Len- 
oncourt,  first  g'entleman  of  the  king's 
bed-chamber.  I  am  planning  this  little 
reunion  of  my  friends  as  a  celebration 
both  of  the  liberation  of  the  country  and 
of  my  promotion  to  the  order  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor."  (Here  Grindot  made 
a  slight  gesture.)  "  Possibly,"  continued 
Birotteau,  "I  rendered  myself  worthy  of 
this  notable  and  royal  favor  b}"  sitting 
at  the  consular  tribunal  and  by  fighting 
for  the  Bourbons  on  the  steps  of  Saint 
Roch  on  the  13th  Vendemiaire,  when  1  was 
wounded  by  Napoleon.     These  titles — " 

At  this  moment  Constance,  dressed  in 
morning  costume,  emerged  from  Cesar- 
ine's  room  ;  and  her  first  glance  arrested 
the  speech  of  her  husband,  who  was  seek- 
ing to  formulate  a  phrase  worthy  of  ex- 


pressing with  becoming  modesty  his 
grandeur. 

"Ah  !  my  dear,"  he  said  as  he  saw  her, 
"here  is  Monsieur  de  Grindot,  a  distin- 
guished 3'oung  man,  and  one  possessed 
of  great  talent.  This  gentleman  is  the 
architect  whom  Monsieur  de  la  Billar- 
diere recommended  to  us,  to  have  the 
charge  of  our  little  alterations  here." 

The  perfumer,  as  he  spoke,  got  behind 
his  wife,  and,  catching  the  architect's 
eye,  laid  his  finger  on  his  lip  as  he  said 
the  word  "little,"  and  the  latter  under- 
stood him  immediately. 

"  Constance,"  continued  Birotteau, 
"  Monsieur  Grindot  wants  to  take  the 
measurement  of  some  of  the  dimensions; 
just  let  him  do  what  he  likes,  my  dear  ;  " 
and  Birotteau  escaped  from  the  room  and 
left  the  house. 

"Is  this  going  to  cost  very  much?" 
inquired  Constance. 

"No,  madame,"  he  replied.  "About 
six  thousand  francs,  at  a  rough  esti- 
mate— " 

"At  a  rough  estimate!"  exclaimed 
Madame  Birotteau.  "Oh,  sir,  I  beg  of 
you,  do  not  begin  anj'thing  without  mak- 
ing a  fixed  bargain.  I  know  the  ways  of 
these  contractors ;  six  thousand  means 
twenty  thousand.  We  are  not  in  a 
position  to  do  anything  recklessly.  I 
beseech  you,  sir,  although  my  husband 
is  undoubtedly  master  in  his  own  house, 
to  allow  him  a  little  time  for  considera- 
tion," 

"Madame,"  replied  the  architect,  "j-^our 
husband  has  told  me  to  have  the  altera- 
tions finished  in  twenty  days,  and  if  we 
delay,  3'ou  would  have  the  expense  with- 
out the  desired  result," 

"There  are  expenses  and  expenses," 
returned  the  perfumer's  beautiful  wife. 

"  Madame,"  said  Grindot,  "  do  you  sup- 
pose that  an  architect  who  seeks  to  make 
a  reputation  by  raising  beautiful  monu- 
ments of  his  skill  can  hope  to  win  much 
glory  by  merely  decorating  a  few  rooms  ? 
I  only  undertook  this  as  a  favor  to  Mon- 
sieur de  la  Billardiere,  and  since  you  do 
not  appear  to  desire  me  to  continue — " 
and  he  made  a  motion  as  if  he  would  leave 
the  house. 
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*' Very  well,  very  well,  sir,"  said  Con- 
stance, hastily  retreating-  to  the  next 
room,  where  she  threw  herself  upon  her 
daughter's  neck. 

''  Oh,  my  love,"  she  said,  ''your  father 
will  ruin  himself.  He  has  employed  an 
architect  who  wears  a  mustache  and  who 
talks  about  building  monuments.  He  will 
probably  pull  this  house  down  and  build 
us  a  Louvre,  before  he  has  finished.  Cesar 
never  stops,  when  once  he  g-ets  a  foolish 
plan  into  his  head  ;  he  only  told  me  about 
this  project  last  night,  and  here  he  is, 
this  morning,  carrying-  it  into  execu- 
tion." 

"Pshaw!  mamma;  let  papa  alone. 
The  Lord  has  always  protected  him," 
said  Cesarine,  kissing  her  mother,  and 
seating  herself  at  the  piano,  with  the 
intention  of  showing  the  young  archi- 
tect that  the  daughter  of  a  perfumer 
was  not  wholly  ignorant  of  the  fine 
arts. 


VI. 


When  the  architect  entered  the  adjoin- 
ing room,  he  was  surprised  and  startled 
at  Cesarine 's  beauty.  Dressed  in  morn- 
ing negligee,  fresh  and  fair  as  only  a 
young  girl  of  eighteen  can  be,  blonde, 
slender,  and  blue  eyed,  she  was  a  perfect 
picture  of  health  and  elasticity.  Although 
living  in  the  Ij'mphatic  atmosphere  of  a 
Parisian  shop,  where  sun  and  fresh  air 
are  infrequent  visitors,  her  habits  gave 
her  plenty  of  the  out-door  exercise  so 
necessary  to  health.  She  had  a  quan- 
tity of  hair,  growing  like  her  father's, 
and  drawn  up  at  the  back  sufficiently  to 
show  a  well-set  neck.  Her  loveliness  was 
not  that  of  a  lady,  nor  of  a  French  duch- 
ess, but  rather  resembled  the  plump  and 
ruddy  beauty  of  Rubens'  Flemish  girls. 
She  had  a  retrousse  nose,  like  her  father, 
but  refined  and  spiritualized.  Her  skin 
showed  a  3'oung  girl's  thorough  vitality. 
She  had  her  mother's  beautiful  forehead, 
but  hers  was  unshadowed  with  care. 
Her  soft  blue  eyes  expressed  the  tender 
gentleness  of  a  happy  young  girl.  In 
spite   of  the    delicacy   of   her  form  and 


features,  she  was  strongly  built,  and  her 
sole  defects  were  her  feet  and  hands, 
which  betrayed  her  peasant  origin. 
Sooner  or  later,  she  was  destined  to  em- 
honpoint.  She  had  caught  by  observa- 
tion a  certain  manner  of  speaking,  and 
of  holding  her  head,  peculiar  to  high-bred 
ladies,  and  played  off  her  little  airs  upon 
the  clerks,  who  all  lost  their  hearts  to 
her.  Popinot  swore  never  to  marry  any 
one  save  her,  feeling  that  her  innocent 
helplessness,  where  the  tears  were  al- 
waj's  near  the  surface,  appealed  irre- 
sistibly'" to  his  sense  of  masculine  supe- 
riority. She  inspired  love  before  a  man 
had  time  to  ask  himself  if  her  mind  were 
equal  to  her  ph^^sical  charms ;  but  after 
all,  what  does  mind  signifj^  in  a  class  of 
people  among  whom  the  principal  ele- 
ment of  happiness  is  good  sense  and 
virtue  ? 

Cesarine  had  had  rather  an  elaborate 
education,  considering  her  station  in  life  ; 
she  was  very  fond  of  music,  could  draw  a 
little,  and  read  the  works  of  Bernardin  de 
Saint-Pierre,  Fenelon  and  Racine.  She 
very  rarely  took  her  mother's  place  at 
the  counter,  for  her  father  and  mother, 
like  all  lowly-born  people  who  apparently 
seek  to  cultivate  the  ingratitude  of  their 
children  by  placing  them  above  them- 
selves, took  delight  in  making  a  goddess 
of  Cesarine,  who,  however,  had  good 
sense  enough  not  to  take  advantage  of 
their  weakness. 

Madame  Birotteau  followed  the  archi- 
tect Avith  an  uneasy  air,  looking  at  him 
with  alarm,  and  pointing  out  to  her 
daughter  the  odd  movements  of  the 
meter,  that  wand  of  architects  and  con- 
tractors, with  which  Grindot  was  taking 
his  measurements.  She  looked  upon  his 
proceedings  with  distrust,  as  she  would 
upon  those  of  a  conjuror,  but  she  dared 
not  question  the  3"0ung  man  as  to  the 
results  of  his  sorcery. 

"Don't  be  uneasy,  madame,"  he  said, 
with  a  smile,  noticing  her  anxious  gaze  ; 
"  I  am  not  going  to  carry  off  anj^thing." 

Cesarine  could  not  help  smiling  also, 
at  these  words. 

"  Sir,"  said  Constance,  Avithout  even 
noticing  the  architect's  remark,   "only 
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be  as  economical  as  possible,  I  beg"  of 
you,  and.  later  we  will  be  able  to  repay 
you." 

Before  going-  to  Monsieur  Molineux,  tbe 
proprietor  of  the  next  house,  Cesar  de- 
sired to  obtain  from  Roguin  the  deed 
under  private  signature  which  Alexander 
Crottat  was  to  have  prepared.  As  he 
went  away  from  Roguin's  house  he  saw 
Du  Tillet  at  the  window  of  Roguin's 
private  study,  and  he  appeared  to  be  in 
animated  discussion  with  some  one. 

"  Is  it  about  m}^  business,  I  wonder  ?  " 
thought  Cesar,  with  a  momentary  gleam 
of  suspicion.  "  Suppose  Constance  were 
right,  after  all  ?  But  what  nonsense  to 
listen  to  a  woman's  ideas  !  Besides,  I  can 
speak  to  my  uncle  about  it  this  morning. 
From  the  Cour  Batave,  w^here  this  Mon- 
sieur Molineux  lives,  to  the  Rue  des  Bour- 
donnais,  it  is  only  a  step." 

A  suspicious  observer,  one  accustomed 
to  meeting  and  dealing  with  rogues, 
would  not  have  fallen  into  the  trap ; 
but  Birotteau's  nature,  and  incapacity'- 
for  tracing  effects  back  to  their  causes, 
proved  his  ruin. 

He  found  the  umbrella  merchant  readj^ 
to  go,  and  was  on  the  point  of  starting 
with  him,  when  Virginie,  his  cook,  touched 
him  on  the  arm. 

"Monsieur,"  she  said,  ''Madame  does 
not  want  you  to  go  any  farther — " 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  Birotteau,  impa- 
tientl}^  "  here  is  another  of  her  notions  !" 

— "  Until  3'ou  have  taken  the  cup  of 
coffee  which  is  waiting  for  j'ou,"  added 
the  woman. 

"Ah!  that's  true,"  said  Cesar,  in  an 
altered  tone.  Then  turning  to  Cayron, 
he  added, 

"I  have  so  many  things  in  my  head 
just  now  that  I  am  very  apt  to  forget  to 
put  anything  into  my  stomach.  If  3'ou 
will  have  the  kindness  to  go  on  ahead,  we 
will  meet  at  Monsieur  Molineux's  door — 
unless,  indeed,  3'ou  will  go  in  and  explain 
the  matter  to  him,  which  would  save 
time." 

Monsieur  Molineux  belonged  to  a  gro- 
tesque species  of  real  estate  man,  which 
exists  onlj-^  in   Paris,   just  as  a  certain 


lichen  grows  only  in  Iceland.  This  com- 
parison is  furthermore  appropriate,  inas- 
much as  this  sort  of  man  has  a  mixed 
nature,  and  belongs  to  a  sort  of  animal- 
vegetable  kingdom  which  a  second  Mercier 
w^ould  classify  as  composed  of  crypto- 
gamia  which  grow,  flourish  or  wither  on, 
in,  or  under  the  plaster  walls  of  various 
strange  and  unhealthy  houses  where  these 
beings  prefer  to  congregate. 

At  first  sight,  this  human  plant,  umbel- 
liferous, crowned  with  a  tubulous  little 
blue  cap,  with  stem  sheathed  in  greenish 
pantaloons,  a,nd  bulbous  roots  enveloped 
in  felt  slippers,  presents  a  whitened  and 
commonplace  physiognomy  which  certain- 
13^  betrays  no  hint  of  venom.  In  this  odd 
production  appears  on  the  surface  only  an 
ordinarj'-  stock-broker,  thinking  merel^^  of 
the  latest  news,  and  believing  implicitly 
in  the  maxim,  "Read  the  newspapers  !  " 
He  is  a  citizen  who  is  essentially  the  friend 
of  order,  but  alwaj'S  in  moral  revolt  to  the 
power  which  he  nevertheless  obeys ;  a 
creature  weak  in  mass,  but  ferocious  in 
detail ;  unfeeling  as  a  sheriff,  when  there 
is  a  question  of  his  own  rights,  j'^et  giving 
chickweed  to  his  birds,  and  stopping  in 
the  midst  of  a  mortgage  deed  to  play 
with  his  canary;  suspicious  as  a  jailer, 
and  always  trying  to  overreach  himself 
by  g-ross  avarice.  The  malevolence  of 
this  h3^brid  flower  reveals  itself  only  by 
use  ;  to  be  experienced,  its  loathsome  bit- 
terness must  come  in  contact  with  some- 
thing wherein  its  interests  will  clash  with 
those  of  some  other  being.  Like  all  Pari- 
sians, Molineux  felt  that  desire  for  authoi'- 
ity  and  sovereignty  experienced  by  e^ery 
one,  even  by  the  porter  who  exercises  it 
upon  every  victim — woman,  child,  or  dog 
— that  comes  in  his  Avay,  upon  whom  he 
can  visit  the  mortifications  heaped  upon 
him  from  a  higher  sphere. 

This  little  old  man  had  neither  wife  nor 
child  ;  he  used  his  charwoman  harshly, 
but  she  took  good  care  to  keep  out  of  his 
way,  so  she  scarcely  served  as  a  scape- 
goat. Thus  his  appetite  for  tyranny  re- 
mained unappeased,  and  to  satisfy  it  he 
made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
all  the  laws  relating  to  the  construction 
and   hiring  of  houses,  and  henceforth  a 
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tenant  became  his  enemy,  his  inferior, 
his  subject,  liis  slave  ;  he  claimed  respect 
from  every  one,  and  looked  upon  any  man 
Avho  passed  him  upon  the  staircase  with- 
out saluting"  him  as  a  most  unmannerly 
being'.  He  wrote  his  own  receipts,  and 
sent  them  at  noon  on  the  da 3"  they  were 
due.  An3^  tenant  in  arrears  received  a  no- 
tice to  leave  at  a  certain  hour ;  and  then 
the  seizure,  and  costs,  and  all  the  judicial 
machinery  were  set  in  motion  without  loss 
of  time  :  Molineux  never  g-ranted  delay  ; 
his  heart  was  obdurate  with  respect  to 
his  tenants.  He  kept  his  houses  in  repair 
just  so  much  as  was  necessary  to  preserve 
them ;  his  tenants  were  at  liberty  to  im- 
prove upon  the  premises  as  much  as  thej 
pleased,  buti  woe  to  the  unwary  one  who 
did.  it  to  an}'  great  extent.  Molineux 
never  rested  until  he  had  hy  some  means 
turned  him  out,  and  newly  rented  the 
premises  to  some  one  who  would  be  at- 
tracted to  pay  a  hig-h  rent  on  account  of 
the  new  decorations.  He  understood  all 
the  shif tings  and  winding's  of  Parisian 
legislation,  and  emploj'^ed  them  for  his 
own  interests.  He  wrote  letters  to  his 
tenants  which  were  extremelj^  suave  and 
polite ;  but  beneath  his  style  of  writing, 
as  beneath  his  prepossessing  appearance, 
was  concealed  the  soul  of  a  Shylock.  He 
always  exacted  six  months'  rent  in  ad- 
vance, and  made  sure  that  the  amount  of 
furniture  was  enough  to  discharge  the 
claims  of  rent,  if  necessary. 

Apart  from  his  ideas  upon  this  subject, 
however,  Jean  Baptiste  Molineux  seemed 
to  ordinary  observers  kind  and  accommo- 
dating, and  in  all  respects  a  harmless  and 
ordinary  citizen. 

The  Cour  Batave,  where  the  little  old 
man  dwelt,  was  the  result  of  one  of 
those  extraordinary''  speculations,  which 
even  their  originators  cannot  explain, 
after  they  are  once  executed.  The  clois- 
tered building,  with  arcades  and  inner 
galleries,  built  of  hewn  stone,  ornamented 
with  a  fountain  at  the  back,  a  fountain 
differing  from  ordinary  ones,  in  that  in- 
stead of  givi'ig  out  water  it  stood  for  the 
most  part  with  gaping  mouth,  as  if  be- 
seeching a  drink,  was  without  doubt  in- 
tended for  the  purpose  of  endowing  the 


Saint-Denis  neighborhood  with  a  kind  of 
Palais  E-03'al,  The  place,  unhealth}^  and 
buried  between  the  four  walls  of  the 
neighboring  houses,  had  a  little  life  and 
movement  during  the  day ;  it  was  the 
center  of  the  obscure  passages  which  met 
there,  and  joined  the  neighborhood  of  the 
markets  with  the  neighborhood  Saint- 
Martin  by  the  famous  Rue  Quincampoix  ; 
little  damp  paths  whose  frequenters  were 
certain  to  catch  the  rheumatism.  But 
during  the  night,  no  place  in  Paris  was 
more  deserted  ;  it  might  be  deemed  the 
catacombs  of  commerce. 

The  rooms  of  this  merchant  palace  had 
no  other  outlook  than  that  upon  the  com- 
mon court,  upon  which  all  the  windows 
fronted ;  consequently  rents  were  exceed- 
ingly low. 

Monsieur  Molineux  lived  upon  one  of 
the  corners,  upon  the  sixth  floor,  from 
sanitary  motives  ;  the  air  being  pure  only 
at  seventy  feet  from  the  ground.  There, 
the  good  man  enjoA-ed  the  enchanting 
prospect  of  the  windmills  on  Montmartre, 
as  he  walked  upon  the  leads  where  he 
cultivated  his  flowers,  notwithstanding 
the  police  ordinance  respecting  the  hang- 
ing gardens  of  modem  Babjlon.  He  had 
four  rooms,  which  betrayed  hj  their 
scanty  .furnishing  the  avarice  of  the  man; 
in  the  anteroom,  six  straw-seated  chairs, 
a  small  stove,  and  four  engravings  pur- 
chased at  auction  and  hung  against  the 
bottle-green  walls ;  in  the  dining-room 
two  cupboards,  two  cages  full  of  birds, 
an  oil-cloth  covered  table,  a  barometer,  a 
door  giving  upon  the  hanging  gardens, 
and  a  few  mahogany  chairs  with  leathern 
seats  ;  in  the  parlor,  little  curtains  of  old 
green  silk  and  chairs  with  white  painted 
wooden  frames,  upholstered  in  green 
Utrecht  A^elvet.  As  for  the  bedroom  of 
the  old  bachelor,  it  held  furniture  of  the 
time  of  Louis  XV.,  very  much  the  worse 
for  wear,  and  not  overclean.  The  man- 
tel-piece was  ornamented  with  a  clock 
consisting  of  two  pillars,  between  which 
was  a  dial  which  served  as  a  pedestal  for 
a  figure  of  Pallas  brandishing  a  spear. 
The  floor  was  encumbered  with  dishes, 
full  of  remnants  destined  for  the  cats, 
among  which  it  was  difiicult  for  the  feet 
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to  find  a  safe  path.  Above  a  rosewood 
chest  of  drawers  hung  a  pastel  portrait, 
supposed  to  represent  Molineux  in  his 
youth.  There  were  one  or  two  tables, 
and  a  bracket  on  which  were  a  number  of 
Molineux's  defunct  canary  birds,  stuffed. 
And  lastly,  there  was  a  bed,  whose  aus- 
terity^ would  have  suited  a  very  anchorite. 

Cesar  Birotteau  was  delig'hted  with  the 
exquisite  politeness  of  Molineux,  whom  he 
found  wrapped  in  a  gray  cloth  dressing- 
gown,  watching  some  milk  which  was 
heating  over  a  little  sheet-iron  chafing- 
dish  in  a  corner  of  the  fire-place,  and  some 
water  which  was  boiling  in  a  little  brown 
earthen  cup,  and  which  he  poured  in  little 
doses  into  his  coffee-pot.  In  order  not  to 
disturb  his  landlord,  the  umbrella  mer- 
chant had  himself  opened  the  door  to 
Birotteau. 

Molineux  held  in  great  veneration  the 
mayors  and  deputies  of  the  city  of  Paris, 
whom  he  called  ''  his  municipal  officers  ;  " 
and  when  Cesar  appeared,  he  rose,  and 
remained  standing,  with  his  little  cap  in 
his  hand,  until  the  great  man  was  seated. 

"No,  sir  ;  yes,  sir  ;  ah  !  sir,"  he  ejacu- 
lated ;  ''if  I  had  known  that  I  was  to 
have  the  honor  of  receiving  into  the  bosom 
of  my  modest  Penates  a  member  of  the 
municipal  body  of  Paris,  I  assure  you  that 
I  should  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  present 
m^'self  at  your  liouse,  although  j^our  land- 
lord— to  be  exact,  so  to  become — "  here 
Birotteau  made  a  gesture  begging  him  to 
put  on  the  little  cap  again.  ''  I  shall  not 
do  it,"  he  continued.  '•  I  shall  not  put  on 
my  cap  until  you  are  seated,  and  with 
your  hat  on,  if  you  have  a  cold ;  for  m}^ 
room  is  not  very  warm,  the  scantiness  of 
my  income  not  permitting  me —  As  you 
wish  it,  sir," 

Birotteau  had  sneezed  while  searching 
for  his  deeds.  He  now  produced  them, 
saying,  to  avoid  delay,  that  Monsieur 
Roguin,  notar}-,  had  drawn  them  up  at 
his  expense. 

"I  do  not  deny  the  capabilit}-  of  Mon- 
sieur Roguin,  a  well-known  member  of 
the  legal  profession,"  replied  Molineux  ; 
"but  I  have  my  own  little  habits,  and  am 
accustomed  to  doing  my  business  in  m}- 
own  way  ;  and  my  notarj'^  is — " 


"  But  this  is  such  a  simple  matter,'' 
said  the  perfumer,  accustomed  to  the 
prompt  dealings  of  business  men. 

'■'  Simple  !  "  cried  Molineux.  "  Nothing 
is  simple  that  relates  to  the  letting  of 
houses.  Ah !  you  are  not  a  landlord, 
monsieur ;  and  you  are  all  the  happier 
for  that.  If  you  knew  how  ungrateful 
some  tenants  can  be,  and  to  how  many 
precautions  we  are  obliged  to  resort. 
Why,  sir,  I  have  a  tenant — " 

And  Monsieur  Molineux  employed  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  relating  how  Mon- 
sieur Gendrin,  a  draughtsman,  had  been 
guilty  of  actions  worthy  of  a  Marat,  and 
had  enticed  such  bad  company  into  his 
apartments,  that  the  staircases  were  not 
fit  for  decent  people  to  be  .seen  upon. 
And  why  had  he  done  all  this  ?  Simply 
because  he  had  been  asked  to  pa3'  his  rent 
on  the  15th.  Gendrin  and  Molineux  were 
going  to  law  about  it,  for,  although  he 
declined  to  pay,  the  artist  had  the  au- 
dacity to  continue  to  occupy  the  rooms. 
Molineux  had  received  several  anonymous 
letters,  no  doubt  from  Gendrin,  in  which 
he  had  been  threatened  with  assassina- 
tion some  evening  in  the  detours  which 
lead  to  the  Cour  Batave. 

"To  such  a  degree,  sir,"  he  continued, 
"  that  the  prefect  of  police,  to  whom  I 
told  my  trouble  (taking  occasion  at  the 
same  time  to  touch  upon  some  modifica- 
tions which  might  be  made  to  advantage 
in  the  laws  which  bear  upon  the  case) 
has  authorized  me  to  carry  pistols  for  my 
personal  safety." 

And  the  little  old  man  rose  to  look  for 
his  pistols,  and  exhibited  them  as  proof 
of  his  story. 

"  But,  sir,  you  have  nothing  of  the  sort 
to  fear  from  me,"  said  Birotteau,  looking 
at  Cayron  with  a  smile  in  which  was  ex- 
pressed his  pit}'  for  such  a  man. 

Molineux  caught  the  look,  and  was 
deeply  wounded  to  see  such  an  expression 
on  the  face  of  a  municipal  officer,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  protect  those  under  his  ad- 
ministration. He  could  have  forgiven 
everything  else,  but  he  could  not  pardon 
Birotteau  for  this  smile. 

"Monsieur,"  he  said,  drj-ly,  "an  es- 
teemed   consular    judge,   a  deputy,   and 
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an  honorable  merchant  cannot  descend 
to  these  triviaUties — for  they  are  triviali- 
ties. But,  to  return  to  the  matter  in 
hand,  there  is  to  be  an  opening-  in  the 
partition-wall  to  which  the  consent  oj 
your  landlord,  the  Count  de  Granville, 
will  have  to  be  obtained  ;  then  there  are 
agreements  to  be  made  as  to  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  this  wall  at  the  end  of  your 
lease ;  and  lastlj'-,  the  rent  is  very  low, 
and  will  be  sure  to  rise,  for  the  Place 
Vendome  will  g-ain  in  value,  it  will  gain  ! 
The  Rue  Castigiione  will  be  built  up  I  I 
am  bound — I  am  bound — " 

*''Come,"  said  Birotteau,  astonished: 
''what  do  you  want  ?  I  know  enoug"h  of 
business  to  conclude  that  your  reasons 
will  give  way  before  a  superior  reason, 
money.     Well !  how  much  do  yon  want?" 

"Only  what  is  rig-ht,  monsieur,"  re- 
plied Molineux.  '*'  How  much  longer  has 
your  lease  to  run  ?  " 

''Seven  years,"  answered  Birotteau. 

"  In  seven  years,  what  will  not  my  first 
floor  be  worth  I "  exclaimed  Molineux. 
"  Who  would  not  be  g-lad  to  rent  two 
furnished  rooms  in  that  neighborhood  ? 
For  more  than  two  hundred  francs  a 
month,  perhaps!  I  bind  mA'self,  I  cramp 
myself  by  a  lease.  We  will  put  the  rent, 
then,  at  fifteen  hundred  francs.  For  that 
price  I  consent  to  have  the  two  rooms  al- 
tered which  Monsieur  Cayron,  here,  is 
renting  at  present,  and  I  give  you  a  lease 
of  them  for  seven  consecutive  years.  The 
cutting-  through  of  the  partition- wall  will 
be  at  j-^our  own  expense,  and  I  ag-ree  to  it 
on  condition  that  you  bring-  me  the  con- 
sent and  assurance  of  non-interference  of 
the  Count  de  Granville.  You  Avill  as- 
sume the  responsibility  of  making-  this 
little  opening,  and  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned you  need  not  replace  the  wall,  but 
you  ma}''  instead  give  me  an  indemnity  of 
five  hundred  francs,  immediately  ;  no  one 
knows  whether  we  will  be  living  or  dead 
at  the  end  of  seven  j^'ears,  and  I  don't 
want  to  have  to  run  after  any  one  to  get 
my  wall  repaired." 

"Those  conditions  seem  to  me  fair 
enough,"  said  Birotteau. 

"Then," continued  Molineux,  "you  will 
pay  down  to  me  seven  hundred  and  fifty 


francs  at  once,  charg-eable  to  the  last  six 
months  of  possession,  for  which  the  lease 
will  g-lve  you  a  receipt.  Oh  I  and  I  will 
accept  little  deeds  of  furniture,*  called 
value  in  rents,  in  order  not  to  lose  my 
security,  at  any  date  you  please.  I  am 
short  and  square  in  business  matters. 
We  will  also  stipulate  that  you  will 
close  the  door  upon  vaj  staircase,  to 
which  you  will  have  no  right  of  entrance 
— at  3^our  own  expense  —  with  masonry. 
You  notice  that  I  do  not  ask  any  indem- 
nity for  restoring-  it  at  the  end  of  the 
lease  ;  I  consider  that  included  in  the  five 
hundred  francs.  You  will  always  find  me 
just,  monsieur." 

"  W^e  merchants  are  not  so  punctilious," 
said  the  perfumer.  "  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  do  any  business,  with  such  for- 
malities." 

"  Oh,  in  business  it  is  a  very  differ- 
ent thing-,  particularly  in  the  perfumery 
business,  where  everj^thing-  always  g-oes 
smoothly,"  said  the  old  man,  with  an  un- 
pleasant smile.  "  But,  sir,  in  the  matter 
of  rents,  in  Paris,  nothing-  is  unimportant. 
Now,  I  had  a  tenant  in  the  Rue  Montor- 
g-ueil — " 

"Sir,"  said  Birotteau,  "I  should  be 
exceedingly  sorr^'  to  interrupt  your  break- 
fast ;  here  are  the  deeds,  and  you  may 
make  your  alterations ;  I  agree  to  all 
your  demands.  We  will  sign  them  to- 
morrow, but  we  will  make  the  ag-reement 
to-day,  for  to-morrow  my  architect  must 
be  master  of  the  premises." 

"Sir,"  said  Molineux,  looking-  toward 
the  umbrella  merchant,  "  there  is  the  rent 
which  has  already  expired,  which  Mon- 
sieur Cayron  will  not  paj^;  we  will  add 
it  to  the  little  furniture  deeds,  in  order 
to  make  the  lease  run  from  January  to 
January,  which  will  be  better."  • 

"Very  well,"  said  Birotteau. 

"  The  porter's  fees  "—began  Molineux. 

"But,"  interrupted  Birotteau,  "you 
deprive  me  of  the  use  of  the  staircase, 
and  of  the  entrance,  and  it  is  not  just — " 

"'  Oh,  you  are  a  tenant,"  said  the  little 
old  man,  who  was  now  riding  his  hobby  ; 
"you  owe  the  door  and  window  tax,  and 
your  part  of  the  expenses.  When  every- 
thing- is  once  fully  understood,  sir,  there 
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is  never  ^ny  difficulty.  You  are  g-etting- 
very  ricli,  are  you  not  ?  Your  business  is 
doing-  well  ?  " 

'^  Oh^  yes/' answered  Birotteau  ;  "but 
I  have  another  motive  for  this.  I  am 
thinking-  of  leaving-  a  little  g-athering-  of 
some  friends,  to  celebrate  the  deliverance 
of  the  country,  and  also  to  honor  my 
promotion  to  the  order  of  the  Leg-ion  of 
Honor."' 

'•'  Ah  !  "  said  Molineux,  "  a  well-merited 
reward." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Birotteau.  *'  It  is  pos- 
sible that  I  am  thought  worthy  of  this 
royal  favor  because  I  have  sat  at  the 
consular  tribunal,  and  have  also  foug-ht 
for  the  Bourbons  on  the  steps  of  Saint 
Roch,  on  the  13th  Vendemiaire,  where 
I  was  wounded  by  Napoleon ;  these 
claims — " 

•'Are  as  g-ood  as  those  of  our  brave 
soldiers  of  the  old  army,"  interrupted 
the  little  old  man.  "  The  ribbon  is  red, 
because  it  has  been  dipped  in  loyal  blood." 

At  these  words,  taken  bodily  from  the 
"  Constitutionnel,."  Birotteau  could  not 
restrain  himself  from  inviting-  Molineux, 
who  overwhelmed  him  with  g-ratitude, 
and  was  almost  ready  to  forg-ive  him  for 
his  disdain.  The  old  man  accompanied 
his  new  tenant  as  far  as  the  landing-, 
fairly  overflowing-  with  polite  attentions. 
When  Birotteau  had  reached  the  center 
of  the  Cour  Batave  with  Cayron,  he 
looked  at  him  with  a  jocose  twinkle  in 
his  ej'e. 

' '  I  would  not  have  believed  in  the  ex- 
istence of  such  weak-minded  people,"  said 
he,  catching-  himself  just  in  time  to  avoid 
the  word  ''stupid,"  and  substituting-  the 
milder  one  in  its  place. 

"Ah!  sir,"  said  Cayron,  "  everybod}^ 
has  not  j'^our  talents." 

Birotteau  had  felt  himself  to  be  a  su- 
perior man  in  the  presence  of  Molineux, 
and  Cayron's  remark  did  not  tend  to 
decrease  his  self-satisfaction.  He  smiled 
amicably,  and  g-avc  his  parting  bow  in 
truly  royal  fashion. 

"Here  I  am  at  the  market,"  he  said 
to  himself  then,  ''  and  I  may  just  as  well 
go  i-n  and  see  about  those  nuts." 


VII. 

After  an  hour's  search,  Birotteau, 
sent  by  the  market-woman  to  the  Rue 
des  Lombards,  where  nuts  were  used  in 
i;reat  quantities  in  the.  manufacture  of 
sweetmeats,  learned  from  his  friends  the 
Matifats  that  the  dried  nuts  were  in  bulk, 
kept  only  by  a  certain  Madame  Angelique 
Madou,  in  the  Rue  Perrin  Gasselin  ;  and 
that  it  was  the  onl}^  place  in  the  city 
where  the  genuine  Provence  filbert  and 
the  white  hazel-nut  of  the  Alps  could  be 
found. 

The  Rue  Perrin  Gasselin  is  one  of  the 
bypaths  of  the  labyrinth  inclosed  in 
the  square  formed  by  the  quai,  the  Rue 
Saint  Denis,  the  Rue  de  la  Ferronnerie 
and  the  Rue  de  la  Monnaie.  In  this  place 
swarm  a  countless  number  of  dealers  in 
all  sorts  of  merchandise  —  herring  and 
muslin,  silk  and  honey,  butter  and  laces. 
Old  stables  are  filled  with  tons  of  oil,  and 
coach-houses  contain  myriads  of  cotton 
stockings.  It  is  the  place  to  find  in  gross 
the  merchandise  which  is  sold  at  retail  in 
the  markets. 

Madame  Madou  had  inherited  her  busi- 
ness from  her  husband,  now  long  since 
dead.  She  had  been  beautiful,  and  traces 
of  her  charms  were  still  visible,  although 
nearly  concealed  b}^  the  enormous  amount 
of  flesh  which  she  had  acquired  of  late 
years.  She  lived  on  the  ground-floor  of 
an  old,  yellow  house,  now  nearly  in  ruins, 
and  only  held  together  by  immense  iron 
bars.  The  deceased  merchant  had  suc- 
ceeded in  ridding-  himself  of  all  rivals,  and 
securing  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  ;  and 
in  spite  of  some  slight  defects  in  her  edu- 
cation, his  widow  succeeded  in  carrying 
on  the  business  herself,  taking  charge 
of  her  warehouses,  which  occupied  coach- 
houses, stables,  and  old  workshops,  where 
she  waged  war  successfully  with  en- 
croaching insects  and  vermin.  Without 
either  counter,  strong-box  or  books — for 
she  did  not  know  how  to  read  or  write — 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  replying  by  blows 
to  a  letter,  deeming  it  an  insult.  She 
never  had  any  difficulty  with  the  cultiva- 
tors who  sent  their  crops  to  her,  for  they 
corresponded  with  ready  money,  the  sole 
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method  of  communication  which  she  un- 
derstood ;  and  she  always  visited  them 
once  a  year. 

Birotteau  found  her  in  the  midst  of  her 
sacks  of  hazel-nuts^  chestnuts,  and  wal- 
nuts. 

*•  Good-morning,  my  dear,"  he  said, 
with  the  air  of  a  gay  young  fellow. 

"'Your  dear,'  indeed!"  she  echoed. 
*'How  long  since,  my  son  ?  " 

"  I  am  a  perfumer,"  he  rephed  with  dig- 
nity; "and  what  is  more,  I  am  deputy- 
mayor;  and  therefore,  both  as  magistrate 
and  customer,  I  have  a  right  to  beg  that 
3'^ou  will  be  more  respectful  to  me." 

"I  will  do  as  I  please  about  that,"  re- 
turned the  virago.  "  I  don't  care  any- 
thing about  the  mayor ;  he  and  I  never 
bother  each  other.  As  for  my  customers, 
if  I  don't  please  them,  they  can  go  some- 
where else." 

"This  is  the  result  of  monopolj^," 
thought  Birotteau. 

"Well,"  she  continued,  sharply,  "if 
you  are  a  customer,  what  do  you  want  ? 
I  never  saw  you  here  before." 

Birotteau  stated  his  errand,  and  also 
his  name. 

"  Ah  !  "  she  said ;  "  you  are  the  famous 
Birotteau  who  married  a  beautiful  wife. 
Well,  how  many  of  these  hazel-nuts  do 
you  want  ?  " 

"  Six  thousand,  good  measure,"  he  re- 
plied. 

"  That  takes  all  that  I  have,"  she  said, 
in  a  tone  that  resembled  a  hoarse  flute. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  she  continued,  "I  plain- 
ly see  that  j^ou  are  destined  to  be  a  cus- 
tomer of  whom  I  can  be  proud,  and  your 
name  will  be  engraved  upon  the  heart  of 
the  woman  whom  I  love  best  in  all  the 
world." 

"  And  who  is  that  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Dear  Madame  Madou,"  she  replied, 
with  a  grin. 

"  How  much  are  your  nuts  ?  "  he  in- 
quired . 

"  To  you,"  she  answered,  "  twenty -five 
francs  a  hundred,  if  you  take  them  all." 

" Twent3^-five  francs!"  exclaimed  Bi- 
rotteau. "That  is  fifteen  hundred  francs 
in  all  !  And  I  may  possibly  want  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  a  3'ear." 


"But  just  see  how  fine  they  are,"  she 
said,  plunging  her  red  arm  into  a  sack  of 
filberts.  "And  no  bad  ones,  either.  Just 
consider  how  the  grocers  cheat  in  weight, 
and  how  many  spoiled  ones  they  give  ! 
Do  3^ou  think  that  I  am  going  to  sell  my 
goods  for  less  than  they  are  worth,  just 
to  please  you  ?  You  are  a  pretty  felloAV, 
but  you  don't  take  my  fancy  enough  for 
that  1  If  3^ou  insist  upon  it,  w^e  will  call 
it  a  bargain  at  twenty  francs  ;  I  wouldn't 
like  to  send  away  a  deputy,  for  fear  of 
offending  the  mayor  !  Just  feel  how  fine 
they  are,  and  heavy.  You  w^on't  find  a 
worm  among  them." 

"  Come,"  he  said,  "send  me  six  thou- 
sand, for  two  thousand  francs  at  eighty 
days,  to  the  Rue  Faubourg-du-Temple,  to 
my  shop,  early  to-morrow  morning." 

"What  a  hurry  ^^ou  are  in  !"  she  re- 
marked. "  Well,  good-day  to  you  ;  but 
if  it  is  all  the  same  to  you,"  she  added, 
following  him  into  the  court,  "I  would 
rather  have  your  note  for  forty  daj-s  ; 
for  I  have  given  3'ou  too  good  a  bargain 
as  it  is,  and  I  can't  afford  to  lose  the  dis- 
count." 

"Well,"  he  said,  "we  wall  make  it  fifty 
da^^s.  But  we  will  weigh  every  hundred 
pounds,  in  order  to  be  sure  there  are  no 
bad  ones  ;  or  else  it  is  not  a  bargain." 

"  Ah  !  he  is  a  sharp  dog,"  said  Madame 
Madou.  "He  is  not  to  be  cheated  !  It  is 
those  beggars  in  the  Rue  des  Lombards 
who  have  put  him  up  to  this.  Those 
great  wolves  do  all  they  can  to  devour 
us  poor  lambs." 

This  particular  lamb  measured  five  feet 
in  height,  and  three  feet  in  circumference, 
and  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  mile- 
stone, dressed  in  striped  calico,  and  desti- 
tute of  a  Avaist. 

The  perfumer,  lost  in  his  calculations, 
meditated,  as  he  went  along  the  Rue  St. 
Honore,  upon  his  approaching  duel  with 
the  "  Huile  de  Macassar;"  he  thought 
of  all  the  details,  made  up  his  mind  as 
to  the  form  of  the  bottles,  the  texture 
of  the  corks,  and  the  color  of  the  hand- 
bills. And  yet  it  is  declared  that  there 
is  no  poetrj^  in  commerce  !  W^hy,  Newton 
himself  did  not  calculate  more  diligently 
concerning  his  celebrated  binomial  than 
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did  Birotteau  for  the  Extract  Coma  gene  ; 
for  in  his  mind  extract  and  oil  were 
synon3nTious  and  indiscriminate  terms. 
All  these  calculations  hurried  through  his 
head,  and  he  looked  upon  this  activity 
in  his  empty  skull  as  the  action  of  true 
talent.  So  preoccupied  was  he,  that  he 
passed  the  Rue  des  Bourdonnais,  and  had 
to  retrace  his. steps  when  the  thought  of 
his  uncle  at  last  recurred  to  his  mind. 

Claude  Joseph  Pillerault,  formerly  a 
hardware  merchant  at  the  sign  of  the 
Golden  Clock,  was  a  man  of  fine  appear- 
ance, with  a  face  which  plainly  showed 
his  innate  goodness.  Everything  about 
him  harmonized — costume  and  manners, 
mind  and  heart,  language  and  thought, 
word  and  deed.  The  sole  remaining  rela- 
tive of  Madame  Birotteau,  Pillerault  had 
centered  all  his  affections  upon  her  and 
her  daughter,  after  having  lost  both  Avife 
and  son,  as  well  as  an  adopted  son,  the 
child  of  one  of  his  servants.  These  cruel 
bereavements  had  left  the  good  man  in  a 
state  of  what  may  be  called  Christian  stoi- 
cism, a  doctrine  which  animated  his  life 
and  colored  his  last  daj^s  with  a  tint  at 
once  warm  and  cold,  hke  that  which  gilds 
a  winter  sunset.  His  lean  head,  where 
the  ochre  and  the  bistre  w^ere  harmoni- 
ously blended,  strikingly  resembled  that 
which  artists  are  accustomed  to  bestow 
upon  Father  Time.  Of  a  medium  height, 
he  was  thick -set  rather  than  fat,  for 
Nature  had  designed  him  for  work  and 
a  long  life,  and  his  breadth  of  back  and 
shoulders  showed  a  strongly-built  frame. 
His  ej^es,  the  color  of  a  green  plum,  dotted 
with  black  specks,  were  remarkable  for 
their  uniform  clearness.  His  forehead, 
furrowed  by  straight  lines  and  yellowed 
with  age,  was  small  and  narrow,  and 
covered  with  silver-gray  hair,  worn  short. 
His  clear-cut  mouth  indicated  prudence, 
rather  than  avarice,  and  his  whole  ap- 
pearance gave  evidence  of  the  sober,  hard- 
working life  which  he  had  led  for  sixty 
years. 

His  history  somewhat  resembled  that 
of  Cesar,  but  without  the  lucky  strokes  of 
fortune.  A  clerk  until  he  was  thirty  years 
old,  his  money  was  invested  in  business 
when  Cesar's  was  put  into  stocks  ;  and 


at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  his  pick- 
axes and  his  ironware  had  all  been  put 
in  requisition.  His  wisdom,  forethought, 
and  habit  of  exactness  had  been  of  great 
service  to  him  in  his  business,  and  he  had 
rarely  got  into  difficulties.  He  was  a 
keen  observer,  and  often  refused  what  to 
his  more  eager  neighbors  looked  like  a 
rare  opportunity,  which  they  grasped  for 
themselves  and  repented  of  at  leisure, 
saying  with  a  wise  shake  of  the  head  that 
Pillerault  was  a  knowing  fellow  and  knew 
how  to  scent  out  rogues.  He  preferred 
small  but  sure  profits  to  those  bold  ven- 
tures w^hich  put  large  sums  in  jeopardy. 
He  kept  in  his  stock  chimnej^backs,  grid- 
irons, great  andirons,  kettles  of  bronze 
and  cast-iron,  and  the  hoes  and  other 
working  implements  of  the  peasant.  This 
part  of  the  business  called  for  excessive 
mechanical  labor,  and  neither  were  the 
profits  in  proportion  to  the  w^ork ;  fo^^ 
there  is  very  little  money  to  be  made  on 
these  heavy  articles,  so  awkward  to  move 
or  to  store  away.  He  had  worked  hard 
with  his  own  hands,  and  no  fortune  was 
ever  more  legitimately  or  honorably 
earned  than  his.  In  later  days,  he  was 
usually  to  be  seen  smoking  his  pipe  be- 
fore his  door,  looking  at  the  passers-by, 
and  keeping  an  e^'C  upon  his  clerks. 

In  1814,  when  he  gave  up  business,  his 
fortune  consisted  of  seventy  thousand 
francs,  from  which  he  derived  an  income 
of  five  thousand  or  more  francs ;  and  of 
forty  thousand  francs  payable  in  five 
years,  without  interest,  the  proceeds  of 
his  business,  which  he  had  sold  to  one 
of  his  clerks. 

His  sober  manner  of  living,  now  become 
a  habit,  could  not  lend  itself  to  the  pleas- 
ures of  an  idle  life,  when  he  gave  up  his 
business,  and  he  accordingly  interested 
himself  greatly  in  the  political  move- 
ments of  the  time.  His  convictions  were 
those  of  the  extreme  Left,  and  he  held 
tenaciously  to  his  belief  in  his  right  to 
the  liberty  and  other  fruits  of  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  but  he  was  not  narrow  in  his  politi- 
cal opinions,  he  never  spoke  injuriously 
of  his  adversaries,  he  had  a  holy  horror 
of  wickedness,  and  believed  in  Republican 
virtues.     In  his  imagination,  Manuel  was 
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g-uiltless  of  all  excess.  General  Foy  was  a 
great  man,  Casimir  Perier  without  am- 
bition, Lafayette  a  political  prophet,  and 
Courier  a  good  man. 

The  g-ood  old  man  thoroughly  enjoyed 
the  pleasures  of  family  life,  and  was  in 
the  habit  of  paying  frequent  visits  to  the 
Ragons  and  to  his  niece  to  Judge  Popi- 
not,  to  Joseph  Lebas,  and  to  the  Matifats. 
His  personal  expenses  amounted  to  not 
more  than  fifteen  hundred  francs,  and  the 
remainder  of  his  income  he  delighted  to 
devote  to  good  works,  and  to  presents 
for  his  little  niece  and  his  circle  of  friends. 
He  gave  them  a  dinner  every  three 
months  at  Roland's,  on  the  Rue  du 
Hasard,  and  took  them  to  the  play ; 
and  he  was  never  happier  than  when 
he  was  giving  pleasure  to  some  one. 

When  he  sold  his  business,  he  did  not 
care  to  leave  the  old,  familiar  neighbor- 
hood, and  therefore  took  three  rooms  on 
the  fourth  floor  of  an  old  house  on  the 
Rue  des  Bourdonnais.  Just  as  Moli- 
neux's  characteristics  were  portrayed  in 
his  strangely  furnished  dwelling-place, 
so  the  pure  and  simple  life  of  Pillerault 
was  revealed  by  the  appearance  of  his 
rooms,  consisting  of  antechamber,  parlor 
and  bedroom.  In  their  dimensions,  they 
resembled  the  cell  of  a  Carthusian  friar. 
The  antechamber,  with  its  red,  Avell- 
scrubbed  floor,  had  onh^  one  window, 
hung  with  curtains  of  percale  with  red 
borders,  and  a  few  mahogany  chairs 
with  seats  of  sheep  leather,  ornamented 
wath  gilded  nails ;  the  walls  were  hung 
with  olive-green  paper,  and  decorated 
with  pictures  of  ''^Washington  Taking 
the  Oath,"  of  ''Napoleon  as  First  Con- 
sul,'" and  of  the  "Battle  of  Austerlitz.'" 

The  parlor,  without  doubt  planned  by 
an  upholsterer,  had  yellow  furniture,  a 
carpet,  chimney-ornaments  of  ungilded 
bronze,  a  little  table  with  a  vase  of 
flowers  under  a  glass  globe,  and  a  round 
table  with  a  cover,  upon  which  was  a 
water-jug.  The  extreme  newness  of  this 
room  was  sufficient  evidence  of  the  sacri- 
fice which  the  old  hardware-merchant 
had  made  to  the  demands  of  society, 
for  he  rarely  had  visitors. 

In   his   bedroom,  simple   as  that  of  a 


monk  or  a  soldier,  the  first  thing  that 
caught  the  eye  was  a  crucifix  placed  in 
the  alcove.  An  old  woman  came  to  look 
after  his  housekeeping,  but  his  respect 
for  women  was  such  that  he  would  never 
allow  her  to  black  his  boots  for  him. 

His  costume  was  simple  and  invariable. 
He  usually  wore  a  coat  and  pantaloons  of 
blue  cloth,  a  waistcoat  of  printed  cotton, 
a  w^hite  cravat,  and  high  shoes.  On  holi- 
days he  put  on  a  coat  with  metal  buttons. 
His  habits  of  rising,  breakfasting,  going 
out,  dining,  spending  his  evenings,  and  re- 
turning to  his  home,  were  all  defined  with 
the  strictest  exactitude,  for  regularity  of 
habits  gives  long  life  and  health. 

There  was  never  ^ny  danger  of  political 
disputes  between  Cesar,  the  Ragons,  the 
Abbe  Loraux  and  Pillerault,  for  they 
were  all  too  well  acquainted  to  have 
any  hope  of  making  prosel^^tes.  Like 
his  nephew  and  the  Ragons,  Pillerault 
had  great  confidence  in  Roguin;  and  to 
him  the  Parisian  notary  was  a  being  to 
be  venerated  and  looked  up  to  as  a  living 
image  of  honesty. 

The  perfumer  mounted  the  seventy- 
eight  steps  which  led  to  the  little  brown 
door  of  his  uncle's  apartment,  thinking  as 
he  did  so  that  the  old  man  must  be  very 
hale  and  fresh,  to  be  able  always  to  as- 
cend them  without  a  murmur.  He  found 
the  coat  and  the  pantaloons  lying  on  the 
portemanteau  outside  the  door,  and  Ma- 
dame Vaillant  brushing  and  rubbing  them 
while  her  master,  wrapped  in  a  dressing- 
gown  of  gray  cloth,  was  taking  his  break- 
fast, seated  beside  the  fire,  and  reading 
the  parliamentary  debates  in  the  ''Con- 
stitutionnel,"  or  the  '"Journal  du  Com- 
merce." 

"Well,  uncle,"  said  Cesar,  "the  business 
is  finished,  and  they  are  going  to  draw  up 
the  deeds.  But  if  you  have  any  fears  or 
regrets,  there  is  time  yet  to  back  out." 

"  Why  should  I  back  out  ?  "  asked  the 
old  man.  "The  thing  is  sure,  but  slow, 
as  all  good  investments  are.  My  fifty 
thousand  francs  are  in  the  Bank  ;  I  re- 
ceived the  last  five  thousand  francs  from 
my  business,  yesterday.  As  for  the  Ra- 
gons, they  are  putting  their  whole  fortune 
into  the  venture." 
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"  But  how  will  they  be  able  to  live?  '' 
asked  Cesar. 

"Oh,  never  fear;  they  will  live,"  an- 
swered the  old  man,  evasiveh'. 

"I  understand  you,  uncle,"  said  Birot- 
teau,  pressing-  the  old  man's  hands,  and 
greatly  moved. 

"  How  is  the  business  settled  ?  "  asked 
Pillerault,  abruptly. 

"  I  shall  be  in  it  for  three-eighths,  and 
you  and  the  Ragons  for  one-eighth ;  I 
will  credit  yoa  with  it  on  my  books,  until 
they  have  decided  the  question  of  the 
notary  deeds." 

'•'  Very  well,"  replied  the  other.  "  But, 
my  bo\',  you  must  be  very  rich,  to  be  able 
to  put  three  hundred  thousand  francs  into 
this  thing-  ?  Are  you  not  risking-  a  great 
deal  ?  Will  not  j^our  business  suffer  for 
it  ?  But  that  is  your  own  affair  !  If  you 
g-et  into  any  difllculty,  however,  I  could 
sell  two  thousand  francs'  worth  of  my  in- 
vestments. But,  my  bo3%  jon  must  un- 
derstand that  if  you  take  help  from  me, 
you  take  it  from  what  is  intended  for  j^our 
daughter's  fortune." 

"  Uncle,  you  say  the  kindest  things  in 
the  simplest  manner,"  exclaimed  Cesar. 
"You  touch  my  very  heart." 

"General  Foy  touched  mme  in  a  very 
different  way  just  now,"  returned  the  old 
man.  "There!  that's  enough  !  the  land 
will  not  fl^'  away,  and  half  of  it  at  least 
will  be  ours  ;  if  we  had  to  wait  six  3'ears, 
it  would  still  be  of  some  use  to  us.  We 
could  let  it  as  a  timber-yard,  if  for  noth- 
ing- else.  We  need  not  lose  b}'  it.  There  is 
onl\'  one  chance,  and  that  is  an  impossible 
one  ;  Roguin  will  not  run  awaj"^  with  the 
money — " 

"  And  yet  that  is  exactly  what  my  wife 
told  mo  last  night  she  feared,"  said  Cesar. 

"Roguin  run  away  with  the  money  !  " 
laughed  Pillerault.  "And  why  should 
he?" 

And  with  an  incredulous  smile,  the  old 
man  went  for  his  check-book,  wrote  a 
check,  and  sig-netl  it. 

"  There  1 "  he  said;  "that  is  good  at 
the  bank  for  a  hundred  thousand  francs, 
for  Ragon  and  me.  They  have  sold  to 
that  rascal  of  a  Du  Tillet  their  fifteen 
shares  in  the  Wortschin  mines,  to  make 


up  the  sum.  It  breaks  my  heart  to  see 
good  people  in  trouble  ;  and  such  noble 
and  worthy  people,  too  :  the  very  flower 
of  the  old  bourgeoisie  !  They  do  not  let 
their  brother  Popinot,  the  judge,  know 
anything  about  it,  for  they  do  not  want 
him  to  feel  obliged  to  help  them.  People 
who,  like  me,  have  worked  hard  for  thirty 
years  ! " 

"  Then  God  grant  that  the  Huile  Coma- 
gene  may  be  successful,"  exclaimed  Bi- 
rotteau.  "  I  should  be  doubly  happy. 
Well,  good-da}^  uncle ;  come  and  dine  on 
Sundaj'-  with  the  Ragons,  Roguin  and 
Monsieur  Claparon.  We  will  sign  every- 
thing the  day  after  to-morrow.  To-mor- 
row will  be  Friday,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
do  business — " 

"  Then  you  believe  in  that  supersti- 
tion ?  "  interrupted  the  old  man. 

"Uncle,"  replied  Birotteau,  solemnly, 
"  I  shall  never  believe  that  the  daj^  upon 
which  the  son  of  God  was  put  to  death 
by  men  is  a  lucky  day.  People  stop  all 
business  on  the  21st  of  Januarj',  and — " 

"I  will  come  on  Sunday,"  said  Pille- 
rault, abruptly. 

"If  it  were  not  for  his  political  opin- 
ions," thought  Cesar,  as  he  descended 
the  staircase,  "  my  uncle  would  not  have 
his  equal  in  this  world.  Why  does  he 
want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  poli- 
tics? He  would  be  much  nicer  if  he 
never  thought  of  them.  His  obstinacy 
only  proves  that  no  man  is  perfect." 


VIII. 


"Three  o'clock  alreadj'^ !  "  exclaimed 
Cesar  Birotteau,  as  he  entered  his  own 
door  again. 

"  Sir,  do  A'ou  take  these  bills  ?  "  asked 
Celestin,  showing  him  the  umbrella  mer- 
chant's notes. 

"Yes,  at  six,  without  commission,"  re- 
plied Birotteau.  Then,  turning  to  his 
wife,  he  said  : 

"My  dear,  have  the  goodness  to  get 
everything  ready  for  my  toilet;  I  am 
going  to  see  Monsieur  Vauquelin  :  you 
know  my  errand.  Don't  forget  to  give 
me  a  white  cravat." 
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He  g-ave  several  orders  to  the  clerks, 
and  not  seeing-  Popinot,  g-uessed  that  his 
future  associate  was  dressing",  and  so  went 
promptly  up  to  his  own  room,  where  he 
found  the  Dresden  Madonna  magnificent- 
ly framed,  according-  to  his  orders. 

"  Well,  that  is  pretty  !  "  he  said  to  his 
daughter. 

"Oh,  papa!"  she  rejoined;  ''call  it 
beautiful  instead  of  pretty,  unless  you 
want  people  to  laugh  at  you." 

''Isn't  that  a  nice  daug-hter,  to  scold 
her  own  father?"  he  said,  pinching-  her 
ear.  "  Well !  for  my  own  taste,  I  would 
as  soon  have  Hero  and  Leander.  The 
Virg-in  is  a  religious  subject  which  might 
g-o  in  a  chapel ;  but  Hero  and  Leander ! 
I  believe  I  will  buy  it,  for  the  flask  of  oil 
is  what  g-ave  me  the  idea — ' ' 

"  Papa,  I  do  not  understand  you,"  said 
Cesarine. 

"  Virginie,  call  a  fiacre,"  cried  Cesar. in 
resounding-  tones,  when  he  had  finished 
shaving-,  and  little  Popinot  had  made  his 
appearance,  dragging-  his  lame  foot  along-, 
and  trying-  to  conceal  it  from  Cesarine. 

The  lover  had  not  yet  perceived  that,  in 
his  mistress's  eyes,  his  infirmity  no  long-er 
existed.  Delicious  proof  of  love,  which 
those  people  who  are  afflicted  with  some 
bodily  defect  can  alone  experience  I 

"Sir,"  he  said,  "the  press  will  be  in 
working-  order  to-morrow." 

"Well,  what  is  it,  Popinot?"  asked 
Cesar,  as  the  lad  hesitated  and  blushed. 

"Sir,  it  is,  that  I  have  had  the  happi- 
ness to  find  a  shop  and  a  back-shop,  with 
a  kitchen  and  chambers  above,  and  some 
storag-e-rooms,  for  twelve  hundred  francs 
a  year,  in  the  Rue  des  Cinq-Diamants." 

"  W^e  must  g-et  a  lease  of  it  for  eighteen 
years,"  said  Birotteau.  "But  come  now 
to  Monsieur  Vauquelin's ;  we  can  talk  as 
we  go." 

Cesar  and  Popinot  entered  the  carriage 
before  the  astonished  eyes  of  the  clerks, 
who  could  not  understand  the  elaborate 
toilets  and  the  unwonted  vehicle,  igno- 
rant of  the  great  things  that  were  being- 
meditated  by  the  master  of  the  "Reine 
des  Roses." 

"  And  now  we  shall  know  the  truth 
about    the  nuts,"  said  the  perfumer. 


"  Nuts  ?  "  repeated  Popinot. 

"Now,  you  have  my  secret,  Popinot," 
said  the  perfumer ;  "  I  have  let  slip  the 
word  'nuts,'  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 
The  oil  of  nuts  is  the  only  one  which  has 
any  effect  upon  the  hair,  and  thus  far  no 
perfumer^^  house  hasthoug-ht  of  it.  When 
I  saw  the  picture  of  Hero  and  Leander,  I 
said  to  myself  :  '  If  the  ancients  used  so 
much  oil  for  their  hair,  they  must  have 
had  some  reason  for  it.'  From  there  I 
went  a  little  farther,  and  g-ot  m}'  idea  of 
the  oil  of  nuts,  thanks  to  young-  Bian- 
chon,  the  medical  student,  your  relative ; 
he  told  me  that  at  the  school,  his  fellow- 
pupils  all  used  the  oil  of  hazel-nuts  to  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  theu'  mustaches  and 
whiskers.  Now,  all  that  we  need  is  Mon- 
sieur Vauquelin's  sanction.  With  a  little 
instruction  from  him,  we  will  have  an 
article  which  will  not  impose  upon  the 
public.  Just  now  I  went  to  the  market 
for  the  nuts,  the  raw  material ;  in  a  few 
moments  I  shall  be  with  one  of  the  wisest 
men  in  France,  learning-  how  to  produce 
the  finished  article.  The  proverb  is  cor- 
rect, which  says  that  extremes  meet. 
Look  you,  va.y  boy !  Commerce  is  the 
medium  between  veg-etable  productions 
and  science.  Ang-elique  Madou  g-athers. 
Monsieur  Vauquelin  extracts,  and  we  sell 
the  essence.  The  nuts  in  themselves  are 
worth  about  five  sous  per  pound  ;  Mon- 
sieur Vauquelin  is  g-oing  to  increase  their 
value  a  hundred-fold,  and  we  ourselves 
are.  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  about  to 
render  a  seiwice  to  humanity  :  for  if  vanity 
causes  tortures,  the  relief  of  those  tortures 
by  the  introduction  of  a  g-ood  cosmetic 
must  be  a  benefit  to  mankind." 

"  Now  be  respectful,  Anselme,"  he  con- 
tinued as  they  entered  the  street  ^vhere 
Vauquelin  lived  :  "  we  are  about  to  pene- 
trate into  the  sanctuary  of  science.  You 
nvAj  put  the  Virgin  on  a  chair  in  the 
dining-room,  I  hope  that  I  shall  be  able 
to  tell  him  clearly  what  I  want,"  he 
added  naively.  "  Popinot,  this  man  is 
my  benefactor,  and  therefore  in  a  certain 
way  he  is  yours  also." 

These  words  made  Popinot  turn  cold, 
and  step  if  as  he  were  walking-  on  eggs, 
lookiuii-  uneasilv  at  the  v/alls  as  he  did 
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so.  Monsieur  Vauquelin  was  in  his  study 
when  Monsieur  Birotteau  was  announced  ; 
and  remembering  him  to  be  a  deputy  of 
the  ma3^or,  and  high  in  favor,  he  received 
him  immediately. 

"  So  3^ou  do  not  forget  me,  in  spite  of 
your  grandeur?  "  said  the  learned  man; 
*'but  from  chemist  to  perfumer  there  is 
only  a.  step." 

"Alas,  sir  !"  returned  Birotteau ;  "from 
your  genius  to  the  simplicity  of  a  man  like 
me  there  is  an  immense  gulf.  I  owe  to 
you  all  that  3'ou  are  pleased  to  call  my 
grandeur,  and  I  shall  never  forget  it, 
either  in  this  world  or  the  next." 

"  Oh,  as  for  the  next  world,"  said  Vau- 
quelin, "they  say  that  there  we  shall  all 
be  equal,  kings  and  scholars  alike." 

"  Provided  the  kings  and  scliolars  have 
behaved  themselves  equally  well  in  this 
world,"  corrected  Birotteau. 

"  Is  this  your  son  ?  "  asked  Vauquelin, 
looking  at  little  Popinot,  who  was  com- 
pletely stupefied  at  finding  nothing  at 
all  extraordinary  in  this  room  where  he 
had  expected  to  see  all  sorts  of  monstrosi- 
ties, gigantic  machines,  flying  metals,  and 
animated  substances. 

"No,  sir,"  replied  Birotteau;  "this  is 
a  3'oung  man  of  whom  i  am  very  fond, 
and  who  has  come  to  beg  of  you  a  favor 
proportioned  to  your  talent ;  and  is  not 
that  infinite?"  he  added.  "We  have 
come  to  consult  you  for  the  second  time, 
after  an  interval  of  sixteen  years,  upon 
an  important  matter,  of  which  I,  as  a 
perfumer,  am  ignorant." 

"Well,  let  us  see;  what  is  it?"  asked 
Vauquelin,  encouragingly. 

"I  know,"  replied  Birotteau,  "that 
the  study  of  the  human  hair  occupies 
most  of  your  time,  and  that  3'ou  have 
devoted  yourself  to  its  analj'sis ;  now, 
while  you  are  meditating  upon  it  for 
the  sake  of  glor3%  I  am  thinking  about 
it  from  a  business  point  of  view." 

"  My  dear  Monsieur  Birotteau,  what  is 
it  that  you  require?  the  analysis  of  the 
hair?  "  and  the  chemist  took  up  a  little 
paper.  "  I  am  about  to  read  an  essay 
upon  this  subject  at  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,"  he  continued.  "  Hair  consists 
of  a  rather  large  proportion  of  mucus,  of 


a  small  proportion  of  white  oil,  of  a  good 
deal  of  greenisli-black  oil,  of  iron,  of  a 
few  atoms  of  oxide  of  manganese,  of  phos- 
phate of  lime,  of  a  very  small  proportion 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  of  silica,  and  con- 
siderable sulphur.  The  different  pro- 
por-tions  in  which  these  substances  are 
mingled  make  the  different  colors  of  the 
hair,  in  red  hair,  for  instance,  there  is 
a  much  larger  amount  of  greenish-black 
oil  than  in  the  others." 

Cesar  and  Popinot  opened  their  eyes  to 
a  comical  extent  at  these  words. 

"  Nine  things  !  "  exclaimed  Birotteau. 
"  Is  it  possible  that  metals  and  oils  are 
both  to  be  found  in  a  hair  ?  I  would  not 
have  believed  it,  if  any  one  else  had  told 
me  so  !  it  is  most  wonderful  !  God  is 
great.  Monsieur  Vauquelin." 

"Hair  is  produced  by  a  periodically- 
acting  organ,"  continued  the  great  chem- 
ist, "  a  sort  of  pocket  open  at  the  two 
ends ;  one  of  these  ends  is  connected  with 
nerves  and  vessels,  and  out  of  the  other 
grows  the  hair.  According  to  some  of 
our  learned  contemporaries,  and  among 
them  Monsieur  de  Blainville,  the  hair 
is  dead  matter,  expelled  from  this  pocket 
or  crypt,  which  becomes  immediately  re- 
filled with  a  pulpjT^  matter." 

"He  knows  a  thing  or  two,  does  he 
not  ?"  said  Cesar  to  Popinot,  admiringly. 
"  But,  monsieur,"'  he  continued,  in  a  tone 
of  alarm  ;  "if  the  hair  is  born  dead,  it  is 
impossible  to  make  it  live,  and  Ave  are 
lost !  the  prospectus  Avould  sound  absurd  ; 
you  do  not  know  how  peculiar  the  public 
are  about  some  things  ;  it  would  never 
do  to  tell  them  that  the3'  were  carrying 
a  cemetery  about  on  their  heads  !  And 
then  all  those  nuts  which  1  have  bought !" 
he  added,  dolefully,  with  a  thought  of  the 
money  loss. 

"Don't  be  alarmed,"  said  Vauquelin, 
smiling.  "  I  see  that  you  are  thinking  of 
some  secret  for  preventing  the  hair  from 
coming  out  or  turning  white.  Now  this 
is  my  opinion  on  the  subject,  after  a  great 
deal  of  research." 

At  these  words  Popinot  pricked  up  his 
ears  like  a  startled  rabbit. 

"The  discoloration  of  this  dead  or  liv- 
ing substance,  whichever  you  are  pleased 
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to  call  it, " continued  the  chemist,  '"'is,  ac- 
cording- to  my  idea,  produced  by  the  in- 
teri-uption  of  the  secretion  of  the  coloring- 
matters,  which  explains  why,  in  cold 
climates,  the  hair  of  animals  that  have 
fine  fur  pales  and  bleaches  during  the 
winter."' 

"  Eh  !  Popinot  ?  "  said  Birotteau  in  a 
knowing  undertone,  kicking,  the  clerk 
softly  under  the  table. 

"It  is  evident,"  resumed  Vauquelin, 
"that  the  alteration  in  the  hair  is  due  to 
sudden  changes  in  the  ambient  tempera- 
ture— " 

"Ambient,  Popinot !  remember  that  I  " 
cried  Cesar,  in  a  high  state  of  excite- 
ment. 

'•'  Yes,"  said  Vauquelin  ;  "  to  alternate 
heat  and  cold,  or  else  to  interior  phenom- 
ena which  jjroduce  the  same  effect.  Thus 
in  all  probability  headaches  and  affections 
of  the  brain  absorb,  dissipate,  or  displace 
tlie  generating  fluids.  Let  the  doctors 
take  care  of  the  inside  of  the  head ;  but 
as  for  the  outside,  bring  on  your  cos- 
metics." 

"Well,  sir  !  "  said  Birotteau,  drawing 
a  long  breath,  "you  give  me  new  life.  I 
had  thought  of  selling  the  oil  of  hazel- 
nuts, knowing  that  the  ancients  made  use 
of  oil  for  their  hair.  And  why  do  athletes 
anoint  themselves — " 

"Olive-oil  is  as  good  as  hazel-nut  oil," 
said  Vauquelin,  Avithout  paying  any  at- 
tention to  Birotteau's  last  remark.  "  Any 
oil  is  g'ood  for  preserving  the  bulbous 
root  from  influences  injurious  to  the  sub- 
stances which  it  contains  in  dissolution, 
as  we  should  say  in  chemistry.  Possibly 
you  are  right;  I  have  heard  that  the  oil 
of  the  hazel-nut  contains  a  stimulant.  I 
shall  try  to  find  out  the  differences  which 
exist  between  the  oils  of  the  beechnut,  the 
rape-seed,  the  olive,  the  hazel-nut,  etc.'" 

"I  am  not  then  mistaken,"  said  Birot- 
teau, triumphantly.  "  I  have  met  with  a 
great  man.  Macassar  is  doomed  !  Macas- 
sar, you  must  know,  is  a  cosmetic  given — 
or  rather  sold,  and  sold  at  a  high  price — 
to  make  tlie  hair  grow." 

"M3^  dear  sir,"  said  Vauquelin,  "two 
ounces  of  the  real  Huile  de  Macassar 
have  not  entered  Europe.     The  Huile  de 


Macassar  has  not  the  least  action  upon 
the  hair,  but  the  Malays  buy  it  for  its 
weight  in  gold,  because  it  preserves  the 
hair,  and  they  do  not  know  that  whale- 
oil  is  quite  as  good.  No  power,  either 
chemical  or  divine — " 

"'Oh!  divine  ! — do  not  say  that,  sir," 
exclaimed  Birotteau,  much  shocked. 

"But,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Vauquehn, 
"  the  very  first  law  which  God  follows  is 
the  law  of  consistency :  v^ithout  unity 
there  is  no  power — " 

"  Ah  !  if  you  look  at  it  like  that,"  said 
the  perfumer,  appeased. 

"No  power,  then,"  continued  Vauque- 
lin, "  can  make  hair  grow  upon  a  bald- 
headed  person  ;  but  in  urging  the  use  of 
the  oil,  you  will  make  no  mistake,  and  be 
guilty  of  no  falsehood,  and  I  think  that 
those  who  use  it  will  find  that  it  preserves 
their  hair." 

"Do  you  think,"  ventured  Birotteau, 
"that  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
would  approve — " 

But  Vauquelin  shook  his  head.  "  So 
mam^  charlatans,"  he  said,  "have  afeused 
the  name  of  the  Academy,  that  it  would 
not  help  you  any  to  offer  it.  Besides,  ray 
conscience  refuses  to  regard  hazel-nut  oil 
as  a  prodig3^" 

"What  would  be  the  best  method  of 
extracting  it?"  asked  Birotteau.  "Would 
you  do  it  by  decoction,  or  by  pressure  ?  " 

"By  pressure  between  two  warm 
plates,"  replied  Vauquelin,  "the  oil  will 
be  g-reater  in  quantity ;  but  obtained  by 
pressure  between  cold  plates,  the  quality 
will  be  finer.  It  must  be  applied,"  he 
continued,  kindly,  "  upon  the  skin  itself, 
and  not  upon  the  hair ;  otherwise  the 
effect  will  be  wanting." 

••'  Remember  that,  Popinot,"  said  Birot- 
teau, whose  face  was  glowing  with  enthu- 
siasm. "  You  behold,  sir,"  he  added,  turn- 
ing to  Vauquelin,  "a  3'oung  man  who  will 
reckon  this  day  as  one  of  the  finest  in  his 
life.  He  knew  you  and  venerated  3'ou, 
even  before  he  saw  3^ou.  Ah !  you  are 
often  mentioned  at  my  house,  for  the 
name  which  is  always  in  the  heart  comes 
often  to  the  lips.  My  wife,  my  daughter 
and  I  pray  for  you  every  day,  as  we  ought 
to  do  for  our  benefactor." 
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"  It  is  too  much  for  the  little  I  have 
done/"  said  A^auquelin,  rather  bored  by 
the  diffuse  gratitude  of  the  perfumer. 

**  There  !  there  !  "  said  Birotteau,  "  you 
cannot  prevent  us  from  loving-  you — you 
who  will  never  accept  an.y  recompense 
from  me.  You  are  like  the  sun :  you 
throw  out  your  light,  and  those  upon 
whom  you  shine  can  give  you  nothing 
in  return." 

The  scholar  smiled  and  rose,  and  the 
perfumer  and  Popinot  rose  also. 

"  Take  a  good  look  at  this  room,  An- 
selme, ' '  said  Birotteau .  ' '  Monsieur  Vau- 
quelin's  time  is  too  precious  to  be  often 
disturbed,  and  perhaps  you  will  never 
come  here  again." 

''Well,  and  how  is  business?"  asked 
Vauquelin,  leading  the  way  from  the  room. 

"  Business  is  pretty  fair,"  replied  Birot- 
teau. moving  toward  the  dining-room, 
Avhither  Vauquelin  followed  him.  "  But 
to  introduce  this  oil  under  the  name  of 
Essence  of  Comagene  requires  a  large 
sum  of  money — " 

"  Essence  and  Comagene  are  two  words 
which  should  not  be  put  together,"  inter- 
rupted Vauquelin.  ''Call  your  cosmetic 
Huile  de  Birotteau;  or,  if  you  do  not 
choose  to  use  your  own  name,  take  a  fic- 
titious one.  But  there  is  the  Dresden 
Madonna  !  Ah  !  Monsieur  Birotteau,  do 
you  want  us  to  have  a  quarrel  ?  " 

''Monsieur  Vauquelin,"  said  the  per- 
fumer, taking  the  chemist  by  both  hands, 
'•this  rare  picture  is  of  value  only  by  rea- 
son of  the  perseverance  which  has  been 
necessary  in  order  to  find  it.  I  had  to 
hunt  all  through  Germany  for  this  par- 
ticular print  which  I  knew  you  desired ; 
it  was  impossible  for  you  to  leave  your 
occupations  in  order  to  seek  for  it,  and 
so  I  constituted  m\'se]f  your  traveling 
agent ;  that  was  all.  Accept  then,  not 
a  mere  picture,  but  the  cares  and  the 
steps  which  were  necessary  to  prove  an 
absolute  devotion.  I  could  have  wished 
that  you  had  desired  something  which 
would  have  had  to  be  sought  for  at  the 
bottom  of  a  precipice,  that  I  might  have 
brought  it  to  you,  saying :  '  Here  it  is  ; 
do  not  refuse  it  from  me.'  We  are  so 
little  likely  to  be  remembered  by  you — 


myself,  my  wife,  my  daughter,  and  my 
future  son-in-law — that  I  beg  of  3'ou  to 
allow  me  to  place  this  picture  always  be- 
fore your  eyes,  so  that  when  you  look 
upon  the  Virgin  you  will  say  to  yourself : 
'  There  are  some  people  who  are  thinking 
of  me.'  " 

"I  accept,"  said  Vauquelin,  gently; 
and  the  eyes  of  both  Popinot  and  Birot- 
teau filled  with  tears  as  they  listened  to 
the  tone  in  Avhich  the  academician  said 
the  two  words. 

"Will  you  give  me  one  more  proof  of 
3^our  goodness  ? "  asked  the  perfumer, 
then . 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  Vauquelin. 

"  I  intend  to  gather  together  a  few 
friends  " — here  he  rose  upon  tip-toe,  and 
settled  back  again  upon  his  heels,  with  an 
assumed  expression  of  humility — "  to  cele- 
brate the  liberation  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  my  own  nomination  to  the  order 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor." 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  Vauquelin,  aston- 
ished. 

' '  Possibly  I  am  deemed  worthy  of  this 
signal  and  royal  favor  because  I  have  had 
a  seat  at  the  consular  tribunal,  and  have 
fought  for  the  Bourbons  on  the  steps  of 
Saint  Roch  on  the  13th  Vendemiaire, 
where  I  w^as  wounded  by  Napoleon,"  con- 
tinued Cesar.  "  My  wife  intends  giving  a 
ball  in  about  twenty  days,  and  I  entreat 
3^ou,  sir,  to  be  present.  Will  you  also  do 
us  the  honor  to  dine  with  us  upon  that 
day  ?  I  shall  then  feel  that  I  have  re- 
ceived the  Cross  twice  over.  I  will  let 
you  know  the  exact  day,  in  time." 

"Well,  .yes,"  said  Vauquelin. 

"My  heart  is  bursting  with  delight," 
cried  the  perfumer,  as  soon  as  they  were 
once  more  in  the  street.  "He  has  con- 
sented to  come  to  my  house  !  I  am  so 
afraid  I  have  forgotten  what  he  said 
about  hair ;  do  you  remember  it, 
Popinot  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  clerk  ;  "and  if 
I  were  to  live  a  hundred  years  I  never 
should  forget  it." 

"  He  is  a  great  man  !  "  said  Birotteau. 
"  What  a  penetration  he  has  !  He  did 
not  need  to  hesitate ;  he  guessed  our 
thoughts  at  once,  and  gave  us  the  means 
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of  conquering-  the  'Huile  do  Macassar.' 
Ah  !  nothing-  can  make  the  hair  grow  ; 
and,  Macassar,  you  are  a  liar  !  Popinot, 
we  hold  a  fortune  within  our  g-rasp.  And 
so,  to-morrow  at  seven  o'clock  we  will  be 
at  the  manufactory,  the  nuts  will  come, 
and  we  will  make  the  oil ;  he  has  said  that 
one  oil  is  as  g-ood  as  another,  but  we 
should  be  lost  if  the  public  were  to  know 
that.  Besides,  if  we  do  not  make  our  oil 
out  of  hazel-nuts,  what  excuse  will  we 
have  for  selling-  it  at  three  or  four  francs 
for  four  ounces?  " 

''You  will  be  decorated,  sir,"  said  Pop- 
inot.    '' What  glory  for — " 

'•'For  commerce,  is  it  not,  my  boy?" 
interrupted  Cesar. 

The  triumphant  manner  of  Birotteau, 
now  sure  of  a  fortune,  did  not  escape  the 
notice  of  his  clerks,  who  were  indulging 
in  all  sorts  of  romances  on  the  strength  of 
the  carriage  expedition,  and  the  unusually 
good  understanding  which  evidently  ex- 
isted between  Cesar  and  Anselme,  and 
which  betrayed  itself  by  an  occasional 
knowing  interchange  of  looks,  and  by  the 
hopeful  glances  which  Popinot,  once  or 
twice,  cast  toward  Cesarine.  In  their 
secluded  life,  the  slightest  incidents  had 
weight,  and  even  the  manner  of  Madame 
Cesar,  who  responded  to  the  Olympian 
looks  of  her  husband  by  glances  of  doubt, 
betrayed  that  some  new  enterprise  was 
on  foot ;  for  under  ordinary  circumstances 
this  would  have  been  a  happy  day  for  her, 
since  the  receipts  had  reached  the  unusual- 
ly large  sum  of  six  thousand  francs,  some 
back  debts  having  been  paid. 

The  dining-room  and  kitchen,  the  latter 
lighted  from  a  little  court,  and  separated 
from  the  dining-room  by  a  small  passage, 
whence  a  little  staircase  descended  to  the 
backshop,  were  on  the  floor  where  Cesar 
and  Constance  had  first  made  their  home 
after  they  were  married ;  and  therefore 
the  dining-room,  where  the  honeymoon 
had  been  spent,  had  ratlier  the  appear- 
ance of  a  little  parlor.  During  dinner 
Raguet,  the  trusty  shop-boy,  had  sole 
charge  of  the  shop  ;  but  when  dessert  was 
brought  on,  all  the  clerks  went  downstairs 
again,  and  left  Cesar,  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter to  finish  dinner  cozily  by  themselves. 


This  habit  thej'  had  taken  from  the  Ra- 
gons,  who,  according  to  the  old-fashioned 
custom,  kept  the  dividing-line  between 
masters  and  apprentices  strictly  defined. 

At  these  times  Cesarine  or  Constance 
would  bring  to  the  perfumer  his  cup  of 
coffee,  which  he  would  drink  sitting  in  an 
eas3^  chair  beside  the  fire.  And  then  he 
would  relate  to  his  wife  and  daughter  all 
the  little  events  of  the  day,  and  tell  them 
what  had  been  going  on  in  Paris,  and 
what  he  had  seen  and  done  in  the  shop 
and  neighborhood. 

'•'  My  dear,"  he  said,  when  on  this  par- 
ticular occasion  the  clerks  had  gone  away 
and  the}^  were  left  alone,  "this  has  cer- 
tainly been  one  of  the  most  important 
daj-s  of  our  life  !  The  nuts  are  bought, 
the  hydraulic  press  is  ready  for  use  the 
first  thing  to-morrow,  and  the  real  estate 
affair  is  settled.  Here,  keep  this  care- 
fully," he  said,  handing  her  Pillerault's 
draft.  "  The  alteration  of  our  house  is 
decided  upon,"  he  continued,  "and  the 
size  of  our  premises  increased.  By  the 
way,  I  have  seen  such  an  odd  man  to- 
day;" and  he  described  Monsieur  Moli- 
neux  to  them. 

'•'As  far  as  I  can  see,"  said  his  wife,  in- 
terrupting him  in  the  midst  of  a  tirade, 
"you  have  run  into  debt  to  the  extent  of 
two  hundred  thousand  francs." 

"It  is  too  true,  my  dear,"  replied  the 
perfumer,  with  mock  humility.  "Plow 
do  you  suppose' we  shall  ever  pay  it?  for 
of  course  the  land  around  the  Madeleine 
goes  for  nothing,  although  it  is  destined 
some  day  to  become  the  finest  neighbor- 
hood in  Paris." 

"Some  day,  Cesar  !  "  said  his  wife,  sig- ' 
nificantly. 

"Alas  !  "  sighed  the  perfumer,  continu- 
ing his  harmless  railler^^  "my  three- 
eighths  will  not  be  worth  a  million  for 
five  or  six  years.  And  how  shall  we  ever 
pay  two  hundred  thousand  francs  ?  "  he 
added,  with  an  assumed  look  of  terror. 
"Well,"  he  continued,  "  perhaps  we  will 
pa}^  it  with  this  ;  "  and  he  drew  from  his 
pocket  a  hazel-nut  taken  from  Madame 
Madou's  stock,  and  cherished  with  the 
greatest  care. 

He  held  the  little  nut  up  between  his 
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thumb  and  finger,  so  that  Cesarine  and 
liis  wife  could  see  it.  The  latter  said 
nothing,  but  Cesarine,  deceived  by  his 
manner,  said  to  him  as  she  brought  him 
his  coffee  : 

"  Ah,  papa,  you  are  joking  ?  '' 

The  perfumer,  as  well  as  his  clerks,  had 
noticed  the  interchange  of  glances  be- 
tween Anselme  and  Cesarine  at  dinner, 
and  now  he  resolved  to  verif}^  his  sus- 
picions. 

"Well,  vaj  daughter,"  he  said,  "this 
nut  will  be  the  cause  of  an  alteration  in 
our  domestic  arrangements.  After  to- 
night, there  will  be  one  person  the  less 
under  our  roof." 

Cesarine  looked  at  her  father,  as  much 
as  to  say  :  "What  do  I  care  ?  " 

"  Popinot  is  going  away,"  he  continued. 

Although  Cesar  was  by  no  means  a 
keen  observer,  he  could  not  help  noticing 
the  rosy  blush  which  flew  to  Cesarine's 
cheek,  and  even  spread  to  neck  and  brow 
as  she  lowered  her  eyes  in  confusion.  As 
he  saw  it,  it  seemed  to  him  an  evidence 
that  words,  as  well  as  glances,  had  been 
interchanged  between  the  two.  But  in 
this  he  was  mistaken ;  the  young  people 
understood  each  other  without  a  M^ord,  as 
timid  lovers  are  sure  to  do. 

It  may  appear  singular  and  unaccount- 
able at  first  sight  that  Cesarine  should 
care  for  a  poor  lad  who  was  lame  and 
red-headed  ;  but  it  came  about  very  nat- 
urally, after  all.  Every  man  who  has 
a  personal  deformit.y,  no  matter  of  what 
nature,  is  obliged,  in  order  to  overcome 
the  effects  of  the  evil,  to  adopt  one  of 
two  courses  :  he  must  either  become  re- 
'  nowned,  or  his  character  must  be  of 
extraordinary  worth ;  he  cannot  afford 
to  float  upon  the  waves  of  mediocrit}'  like 
other  men.  Anselme,  brought  up  by 
virtuous  people,  the  Ragons,  who  were 
models  of  the  most  honorable  and  respec- 
table of  the  middle  classes,  and  his  uncle. 
Judge  Popinot,  had  succeeded  in  redeem- 
ing his  slight  bodily  defect  by  the  per- 
fection of  his  character.  Constance  and 
Cesar,  touched  by  his  admirable  qualities, 
had  often  praised  him  in  the  highest 
terms  in  Cesarine's  hearing  ;  and  these 
praises  had  found  a  ready  echo   in   the 


young  girl's  heart ;  for,  in  spite  of  her 
innocence,  she  had  been  able  to  read  in 
Anselme's  honest  ej'es  a  strong  passion, 
always  flattering  to  a  woman,  whatever 
may  be  the  age,  the  rank,  or  the  appear- 
ance of  the  lover. 

Little  Popinot  was  capable  of  loving 
a  wife  unselfish]}^,  devotedly,  and  con- 
stantly ;  and  Cesarine  knew  this  instinc- 
tivel3^  With  her  mother's  happiness 
before  her  eyes,  she  wished  for  no  other 
life,  and  her  instinct  showed  her  in  An- 
selme a  second  Cesar,  made  more  perfect 
b^"^  education,  as  she  herself  was.  She 
dreamed  of  future  honors  for  Popinot,  in 
which  she  was  to  share,  and  she  ended 
finally  by  being  unable  to  distinguish  the 
difference  between  his  left  leg  and  hffi 
right.  She  loved  his  clear  eyes,  and  was 
secretly  pleased  that  a  look  from  her 
would  cause  them  first  to  shine  with 
sudden  fire,  and  then  to  droop  sadl3\ 

Roguin's  chief  clerk,  Alexander  Crot 
tat,  had  a  cynical,  bantering  manner, 
which  was  intensely  disagreeable  to  Ce- 
sarine, who  despised  his  commonplace 
conversation,  and  contrasted  it  most  im- 
favorably  with  Popinot 's  silence  or  gentle 
words.  Their  tastes  were  similar,  and 
the^^  both  despised  petty  vulgarities. 
But  in  spite  of  Anselme's  superiority  to 
most  of  his  companions,  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  work  with  might  and  main ;  and 
his  indefatigable  ardor  pleased  Cesarine, 
who  guessed  that  although  the  other 
clerks  were  saying  among  themselves, 
"  Cesarine  is  going  to  marry  Monsieur 
Roguin's  head  clerk,"  Anselme,  though 
poor,  lame,  and  red-headed,  did  not  de- 
spair of  winning  her  hand ;  and  the 
strength  of  a  man's  hope  proves  the 
strength  of  his  love. 

"  Where  is  he  going  ?  "  asked  Cesarine, 
vainh''  striving  to  appear  indifferent  as 
she  answered  her  father's  last  remark. 

"  He  is  going  to  set  up  for  himself  in 
the  Rue  des  Cinq  Diamants.  Upon  my 
word  !  "  said  Birotteau,  much  to  the  mys- 
tification of  his  wife  and  daughter,  who 
could  not  understand  his  exclamation. 

But  he  merely  used  it  as  a  means  of 
escape  from  a  difficult  position.  When 
he  met  with   a  conversational  snag  he 
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was  like  an  insect  before  an  obstacle  ;  he 
twisted  around  it,  right  or  left ;  and  so 
now  he  chang-ed  the  conversation,  prom- 
ising- himself  that  he  would  talk  the  mat- 
ter over  with  his  wife  when  they  were 
alone. 

"  I  told  your  uncle  about  your  ideas 
and  fears  of  Roguin,"  he  said  to  Con- 
stance, ''and  he  laughed  at  them." 

"  You  should  not  tell  things  that  we 
say  between  ourselves,"  cried  Constance 
reproachfully.  "  I  daresay  poor  Roguin 
is  one  of  the  most  honest  men  in  the  world; 
he  is  fif ry-eight  years  old,  and  ought  to 
know  better  than  to — " 

She  checked  herself  suddenly,  with  a 
glance  at  Cesarine's  attentive  face. 

"  Then  I  did  well  to  conclude  the  bar- 
gain," said  Birotteau. 

'•'  You  are  the  master,"  she  replied. 

Cesar  took  his  wife's  face  between  the 
palms  of  his  hands,  and  kissed  her  on  the 
forehead.  This  reply  of  hers  was  always 
a  tacit  consent  to  her  husband's  projects. 

''Come,"  said  the  perfumer,  going 
downstairs  and  addressing  his  clerks; 
"  the  shop  will  close  at  ten  o'clock. 
Gentlemen,  I  shall  need  your  help.  Dur- 
ing the  night,  all  the  furniture  must  be 
carried  from  the  first  to  the  second  floor, 
to  make  room  for  the  architect,  who  will 
want  a  clear  space  for  his  work.  Popinot 
has  gone  out  without  my  permission, ' '  he 
continued,  not  seeing  him.  "  Oh,  but  I 
forgot  that  he  does  not  sleep  here.  He 
has  gone,"  he  thought,  "either  to  think 
over  Monsieur  Vauquelin's  ideas,  or  to  hire 
the  shop." 

"  We  know  the  cause  of  this  disturb- 
ance," said  Celestin,  speaking  in  the  name 
of  the  two  other  clerks  and  Raguet,  who 
were  grouped  behind  him.  "  May  we  be 
permitted  to  congratulate  you  upon  an 
honor  which  reflects  upon  the  whole  shop  ? 
Popinot  has  told  us  that — " 

"Well,  yes,"  replied  Cesar,  striving* 
to  speak  with  suitable  modesty,  "  the 
fact  is,  I  have  received  the  Cross.  And 
therefore,  not  only  because  of  the  libera- 
tion of  the  country,  but  also  to  celebrate 
my  promotion  to  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
we  propose  to  make  a  little  gathering  of 
our  friends.     It  is  possible  that   I  have 


been  deemed  worthy  of  this  signal  and 
royal  favor  by  sitting  at  the  consular 
tribunal,  and  by  fighting  for  the  royal 
cause,  which  I  defended — at  your  age — 
on  the  steps  of  Saint-Roch,  on  the  13th 
Vendemiaire ;  and  upon  my  word  !  Na- 
poleon, the  so-called  emperor,  Avounded 
me.  I  was  wounded  in  the  thigh,  and 
Madame  Ragon  took  care  of  me.  You 
see,  my  bo3'S,  that  misfortune  is  never 
without  some  gain.  Be  courageous,  and 
you  will  be  rewarded." 

"  But  they  do  not  fight  in  the  streets 
now,"  said  Celestin. 

"  I  should  hope  not,  indeed,"  said  Cesar; 
and  proceeding  to  rebuke  his  clerks,  he 
finished  by  giving  them  an  invitation  to 
the  ball. 


IX. 


The  prospect  of  the  ball  animated  the 
three  clerks,  Raguet,  and  Virginie  the 
cook,  to  such  an  extent  that  they  took 
hold  of  the  furniture  with  a  will,  and  by 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning  everything 
was  moved  without  injury.  Cesar  and 
his  wife  slept  on  the  second  floor ;  Popi- 
not's  room  was  occupied  by  Celestin  and 
one  of  the  junior  clerks ;  and  tlie  third 
floor  was  used  as  a  temporary  store-house. 

Possessed  by  the  excitement  and  ardor 
of  a  great  hope,  Popinot,  usually  so  gentle 
and  quiet,  was  in  a  state  of  great  activity 
and  commotion  when  the  clerks  came  down 
to  the  shop  after  dinner  that  night. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  "  asked 
Celestin. 

"  I  have  had  such  a  wonderful  daj^," 
said  Anselme.  And  whispering  in  the 
ear  of  the  chief  clerk,  he  added,  "I  am 
to  begin  business  for  myself,  and  Monsieur 
Cesar  has  received  the  Cross." 

"  You  are  lucky  to  have  master  help 
you  !  "  cried  Celestin. 

Popinot  did  not  reply,  but  disappeared 
as  if  blown  out  of  the  shop  by  a  whirl- 
wind,  the  whirlwind  of  success. 

"Oh  !  as  for  being  luck^',"  said  one  of 
the  clerks  to  another,  "  master  has  seen 
the  sheeps'  eyes  that  Popinot  has  been 
casting  upon  Mademoiselle  Cesarine,  and, 
like  a  wise  man,  has  decided  to  rid  him- 
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self  of  Anselme.  It  might  be  difficult  for 
him  to  refuse  him  as  a  son-in-law,  on  ac- 
count of  his  relatives.  And  Celestin  calls 
that  generosity ! " 

Anselme  Popinot  went  down  the  Rue 
Saint-Honore,  and  hurried  to  the  Rue  des 
Deux-Ecus,  in  search  of  a  certain  3'oung 
man  "whom  his  commercial  clairvoyance 
told  him  would  be  one  of  the  i)rinci- 
pal  instruments  in  making  his  fortune. 
Judg'e  Popinot  had  at  one  time  had  the 
opportunity  of  serving  one  of  the  clever- 
est traveling  agents  in  Paris,  a  man 
whose  gift  of  eloquent  small-talk  and 
whose  activity  caused  him  to  be  justly 
celebrated,  later.  At  this  time,  only 
twenty-two  jxars  of  age,  he  was  alreadj" 
celebrated  for  the  jDower  of  his  commer- 
cial magnetism.  Lithe  and  slender,  Avith 
a  bright  eye,  an  expressive  face,  an  in- 
defaiigable  memorj^  and  a  tact  which 
seized  upon  each  one's  pecmiar  tastes, 
he  was  worth3'^  of  becoming,  as  he  did  in 
after  life,  the  very  prince  of  traveling 
agents. 

Popinot  knew  the  claim  which  he  had 
upon  this  man,  whose  name  Avas  Gaudis- 
sart.  Just  after  the  Hundred  Days,  the 
clever  agent,  who  knew  so  well  how  to 
twist  around  his  finger  that  most  rebel- 
lious class  of  people,  the  petty  provincial 
merchants,  became  himself  involved  in 
the  first  conspiracy  against  the  reinstated 
Bourbons,  and  found  himself  in  prison, 
under  the  weight  of  a  capital  accusation. 
Judge  Popinot,  who  saw  that  it  was  only 
the  young  man's  foolish  indiscretion  which 
had  drawn  him  into  this  difficult}-,  and 
who  had  the  charge  of  the  affair,  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  l^is  release.  Gaudis- 
sart,  realizing  that  a  judge  who  had  been 
desirous  merely  of  cunying  favor  with 
the  reigning  power  would  probabh'  have 
condemned  him  to  the  scaffold,  looked 
upon  Judge  Popinot  as  the  savior  of  his 
life,  and  was  in  despair  at  not  being  able 
to  give  him  any  visible  proof  of  gratitude. 
He  felt  that  it  would  be  hardly  suitable 
to  thank  a  judge  for  having  made  a  just 
decision,  and  the  most  that  he  could  do 
was  to  go  to  the  Ragons  and  declare  him- 
self the  faithful  servant  of  the  Popinots 
forever. 


Some  daj's  ago,  Popinot  had  met  Gau- 
dissart,  who  had  told  him  that  he  was 
about  to  set  forth  on  another  trip ;  and 
the  hope  of  finding  that  he  had  not  yet 
gone,  made  Anselme  fly  to  the  Rue  des 
Deux-Ecus,  to  learn  that  the  traveler  had 
already  engaged  his  place  in  the  mail- 
coach,  and  that  by  way  of  taking  leave  of 
Paris,  he  had  gone  to  see  a  new  piece  at 
the  Vaudeville. 

Popinot  resolved  to  wait  for  him.  If 
he  could  get  this  man  to  introduce  the 
nut-oil  for  him,  would  it  not  be  a  genuine 
bill  of  exchange  upon  Fortune  ?  While  he 
was  waiting",  he  naturally  went  to  have 
another  look  at  the  shop  in  the  Rue  des 
Cinq-Diamants,  and  to  ask  the  address  of 
the  proprietor,  in  order  to  negotiate  for 
the  lease.  As  he  was  sauntering  through 
the  obscure  labyrinth  of  the  great  mar- 
ket, and  meditating  upon  the  means  of 
achieving  rapid  success,  he  met  with  a 
rare  and  lucky  opportunity'',  in  the  Rue 
Aubry-le-Boucher,  of  which  he  immedi- 
ately took  advantage,  and  with  the  de- 
tails of  which  he  delighted  his  master  on 
the  following  morning. 

At  last,  as  he  was  standing  sentry  at 
the  door  of  the  Hotel  du  Commerce,  at 
the  end  of  the  Rue  des  Deux-Ecus,  about 
midnight,  he  heard  in  the  distance  a  final 
vaudeville  sung  in  Gaudissart's  voice, 
with  accompaniment  beaten  hy  a  cane 
upon  the  pavement. 

'•'  Sir,"  said  Anselme,  starting  from  the 
doorway  and  showing  himself  suddenl}', 
"■  can  I  have  two  words  with  you  ?  " 

'•'A  dozen,  if  you  like,"  replied  the 
other,  promptly  lifting  his  loaded  cane 
against  his  aggressor. 

"I  am  Popinot,"  said  poor  Anselme. 

"  Oh,  then,  it  is  all  right  !  "  said  Gau- 
dissart,  recognizing  him.  "  What  do  3'^ou 
need  ?  Some  mone}'  ?  Mine  is  absent  on 
parole,  but  I  can  easily  find  some  for  3'ou. 
My  arm  for  a  duel  ?  I  am  entirely  at 
j'^our  service,  from  head  to  foot."     And 

he  sung : 

"  Voila,  voila, 
Le  vrai  soldat  franQais  !  " 

"  Come  and  talk  with  me  for  ten  min- 
utes," said  Popinot;  "but  not  in  your 
room,  for  some  one  might  hear  us.    Come 
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to  the  Quai  de  PHorloge  ;  at  this  hour  no 
one  will  be  there.  It  is  something"  very 
important." 

"Very  well,  go  ahead,"  replied  Gau- 
dissart. 

In  ten  minutes  he  was  possessed  of 
Popinot's  secret,  and  had  recognized  its 
importance. 

*'  Paraissez,  parfumeurs,  coiffeurs  et  debitants  !  " 

he  sung,  paraphrasing  Lafon  in  the  role 
of  the  Cid.  "  I  will  wheedle  every  shop- 
keeper in  France.  Oh  !  I  have  an  idea.  I 
was  just  about  to  go  away,  but  I  will  sta^^ 
here  a  while  longer,  and  will  take  commis- 
sions from  all  the  Parisian  perfumers." 

"  What  for?  "  asked  Anselme. 

"  To  strangle  your  rivals,  stupid  !  "  he 
replied.  "I  won't  say  anj^thing  about 
their  worthless  old  cosmetics,  but  will 
occupy  mj^self  exclusively  with  yours. 
It  is  a  well-known  trick  of  traveling 
agents  !  We  are  the  diplomats  of  com- 
merce !  That  will  be  famous !  As  for 
your  prospectus,  I  will 'take  care  of  that. 
I  have  an  old  friend,  Andoche  Finot,  who 
is  up  in  that  sort  of  thing ;  writes  plays, 
and  all  that ;  he  will  be  glad  to  do  it  for 
me  gratis,  and  he  knows  all  about  what 
is  wanted.'  I  can  give  him  a  bowl  of 
punch  and  some  cake,  and  that  will  be 
all  the  reward  he  will  want.  Now  see 
here,  Popinot !  I  don't  want  am-  nonsense 
about  this  thing,  or  anj'-  talk  of  paying 
me.  I  can  make  enough  out  of  your 
rivals  to  pay  me,  and  I  want  it  distinctly 
understood.  The  success  of  the  venture 
is  an  affair  of  honor  with  me,  and  all  the 
recompense  I  want  is  to  be  '  best  man '  at 
3'our  wedding.  I  shall  go  to  Italy,  Ger- 
many and  England  ;  I  shall  take  hand- 
bills in  every  language,  and  stick  them 
up  everj^where,  in  villages,  at  church- 
doors,  and  in  every  good  place  I  can  find 
in  the  provincial  towns  !  I  will  make 
your  oil  sparkle  and  burn  ;  it  shall  shine 
on  every  head.  You  shall  yet  have  jouv 
Cesarine  ! " 

Popinot  went  back  to  his  aunt's  house 
and  went  to  bed,  with  his  head  so  full  of 
the  new  scheme  that  when  he  shut  his 
eyes  he  seemed  to  see  the  streets  filled 
with  rivers  of  oil.     He   could  not  sleep 


much,  and  when  he  did,  he  dreamed  that 
his  hair  was  growing  with  most  alarm- 
ing rapidity,  and  that  he  saw  two  angels, 
who  unrolled  before  him  a  scroll,  on  which 
was  written  :  ''  Huile  Cesarienne."  When 
he  awoke,  and  recalled  his  dream,  he  re- 
solved to  give  this  name  to  the  oil,  regard- 
ing the  fanciful  dream  as  a  celestial  vision 
and  command. 

The  next  morning  Cesar  and  Popinot 
were  at  their  workshop  in  the  Faubourg 
du  Temple  in  good  season,  long  before 
the  nuts  arrived  ;  while  waiting  for  them, 
Popinot  triumphantly  related  his  alliance 
with  Gaudissart. 

"  Now  that  we  have  the  celebrated 
Gaudissart,  we  are  millionaires  !  "  ex- 
claimed the  perfumer,  extending  his  hand 
to  his  clerk  with  an  air  which  Louis  XIV. 
might  have  adopted  when  welcoming  the 
Marechal  de  Villars  on  his  return  from 
Denain. 

"And  there  is  something  else,"  said 
the  happy  clerk,  drawing  from  his  pocket 
a  bottle  shaped  like  a  pumpkin  ;  "  I  found 
ten  thousand  flasks  like  this  one,  all  made 
and  ready,  at  four  sous,  payable  at  six 
months." 

"  Anselme,"  said  Birotteau  in  a  solemn 
tone,  '•  yesterday,  in  the  Tuileries — 3'es, 
no  longer  ago  than  yesterday,  you  said  : 
'  I  shall  succeed ! '  To-day,  I  also  say  :  You 
will  succeed.  Four  sous  !  at  six  months  I 
an  original  form  !  Macassar  wavers  at 
this  blow  !  Did  I  not  do  well  to  purchase 
all  the  hazel-nuts  in  Paris  ?  Where  did 
you  find  these  flasks  ?  " 

"  I  was  waiting  until  it  was  time  to  see 
Gaudissart,"  replied  Anselme,  "and  I 
was  sauntering  along — " 

"  Just  as  I  was,  the  other  day  !  "  cried 
Birotteau. 

"  As  I  was  going  down  the  Rue  Aubry 
le  Boucher,  I  saw  in  the  window  of  a  glass- 
seller's  shop  —  an  immense  warehouse, 
where  they  keep  all  kinds  of  glassware 
— I  saw  this  flask.  Ah  !  it  dazzled  m3^ 
eyes  like  a  sudden  flash  of  light,  and  a 
voice  seemed  to  say  to  me :  '  That  is 
what  you  want  ! '  " 

"  He  is  born  to  be  a  merchant ;  he  shall 
have  my  daughter,"  muttered  Cesar  to 
himself. 
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"1  entered/'  continued  Anselme,  ''and 
I  saw  thousands  of  these  flasks  in  boxes." 

*' You  asked  about  them  !  "  exclaimed 
Cesar. 

•'  Do  you  think  I  didn't  know  any  bet- 
ter than  that  ?  "  demanded  Anselme, 
piteously. 

''He  is  born  to  be  a  merchant !  "  re- 
peated Birotteau. 

'•I  asked  for  some  glass  globes  to  put 
over  little  waxen  images,''  continued  An- 
selme. '•  Then,  while  bargaining  for 
them,  I  criticised  the  shape  of  these 
flasks.  Gradually  led  on,  my  merchant 
confessed  at  last  that  Faille  &  Boucliot, 
who  failed  recently,  had  undertaken  a  new 
cosmetic,  and  wanted  flasks  of  an  unusual 
form  for  it ;  he  was  a  little  suspicious  of 
them,  and  made  them  pay  half  the  money 
down.  In  the  hope  of  pulling  through  all 
right,  they  paid  the  money,  but  the  fail- 
ure came  out  while  the  flasks  were  being 
made.  The  assignees,  when  called  upon 
to  pay  the  rest,  made  an  arrangement 
with  him  by  which  he  kept  the  bottles, 
and  the  money  already  paid  on  them. 
They  cost  eight  sous  apiece,  and  he  would 
be  delighted  to  sell  them  now  for  four,  for 
God  only  knows  how  long-  he  would  be 
likely  to  have  them  on  hand,  being  such 
a  peculiar  shape.  At  last  I  said  to  him  : 
'  "Will  you  agree  to  furnish  ten  thou- 
sand of  them  at  four  sous  ?  I  can  help 
you  to  get  rid  of  your  bottles  ;  I  am  one 
of  Monsieur  Birotteau's  clerks.'  And  we 
talked  it  over,  and  the  result  is,  he  is 
ours  ! " 

*'  Four  sous  !  "  said  Birotteau.  ''  Do 
you  realize  that  we  can  sell  the  oil  for 
three  francs,  and  then  make  thirty  sous 
profit,  leading  twenty  for  the  retailers  ?  " 

"The  Huile  Cesarienne  !  "  cried  Pop- 
inot. 

''The  Huile  Cesarienne?"  echoed  Bi- 
rotteau. "Ah,  monsieur  the  lover,  you 
would  flatter  both  father  and  daughter  ! 
Well,  so  be  it.  Hurrah  for  the  Huile 
Cesarienne.  The  Cesars  were  masters  of 
the  world,  and  probably'  had  fine  hair." 

"  Cesar  was  bald,"  said  Popinot. 

"Well,  then,"  returned  Birotteau,  "we 
can  saj'-  that  it  was  because  he  did  not 
use  our  oil  !     The   Huile  Cesarienne  for 


three  francs,  and  the  Huile  de  Macassar 
costs  twice  that  !  With  Gaudissart  on 
our  side,  we  will  get  a  hundred  thousand 
francs  in  a  year,  for  everybody  who  uses 
one  flask  a  year  will  use  a  dozen.  Why  ! 
we  are  millionaires  !  " 

When  the  nuts  arrived,  Raguet,  the 
workmen,  Popinot,  and  Cesar  cleaned  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  them,  and  before 
four  o'clock  they  had  several  pounds  of 
oil.  Popinot  took  it  to  Vauquelin  for  his 
inspection,  and  the  chemist  presented  him 
with  a  formula  for  mixing  the  extract  of 
nuts  with  a  less  expensive  oleaginous  body, 
and  Popinot  immediatelj'  proceeded  to 
take  out  a  patent  for  the  invention,  and 
to  perfect  it.  The  devoted  Gaudissart 
lent  Popinot  the  money  for  the  fiscal 
right,  for  the  perfumer's  clerk  was  ver}^ 
ambitious  to  pay  his  half  of  the  expenses 
of  the  new  undertaking. 

Prosperity  brings  with  it  a  sort  of  in- 
toxication which  it  is  not  easy  for  men  of 
inferior  minds  to  resist ;  and  in  this  case 
the  exaltation  had  the  very  effect  upon 
Birotteau  which  might  have  been  pre- 
dicted. Grindot  came,  and  exhibited  a 
colored  sketch  of  a  charming  interior 
view  of  the  future  domicile,  filled  with 
furniture.  Birotteau  was  delighted  with 
it,  and  agreed  to  everything ;  and  the 
masons  proceeded,  to  give  their  first 
blows,  making  both  the  house  and  Con- 
stance groan.  The  house-painter.  Mon- 
sieur Lourdois,  a  rich  contractor  who 
promised  to  neglect  nothing,  spoke  of 
gilding  for  the  salon.  But  here  Constance 
interfered. 

"Monsieur  Lourdois,"  she  said,  "you 
have  an  income  of  thirty  thousand  pounds, 
yoLi  live  in  your  own  house,  and  you 
can  afford  to  do  as  you  please  with  it ; 
but  we — " 

"Madame,"  he  said,  as  she  paused, 
'•  commerce  ought  never  to  allow  itself  to 
be  outshone  or  crushed  by  the  aristocrac3^ 
And  besides  that.  Monsieur  Birotteau  is 
in  the  government — " 

"Yes,  but  he  is  also  in  the  shop," 
rejoined  Constance ;  "  and  neither  I,  nor 
he,  nor  his  friends,  nor  his  enemies,  will 
forget  that." 

Birotteau  raised  himself  several  times 
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upon  tiptoe  and  fell  back  upon  liis  heels, 
his  hands  clasped  behind  his  back. 

"My  wife  is  rig-ht/'  he  said.  "We 
will  be  modest  in  prosperity.  Besides, 
while  a  man  is  in  business,  he  ought  to  be 
prudent  in  his  expenses  and  moderate  in 
his  luxuries.  If  the  enlarg-ement  of  my 
premises  and  their  new  decorations  should 
exceed  proper  limits,  you  yourself,  Lour- 
dois,  would  be  one  of  the  first  to  blame 
me.  The  neighborhood  has  its  eye  upon 
me ;  and  there  are  always  plenty  of  peo- 
ple to  be  envious  and  jealous  of  a  success- 
ful man.  We  will  not  give  them  an  excuse 
to  slander  us  if  we  can  help  it." 

"  Slander  cannot  touch  you,"  said  Lour- 
dois.  ''You  are  too  well-established  in 
business  for  that." 

"It  is  true,"  admitted  Birotteau, 
"that  I  have  had  some  little  experience 
in  business.  I  suppose  you  know  wh}'-  we 
are  making  all  these  alterations,  and  why 
I  have  laid  such  stress  upon  punctuality^?" 

"No,"  replied  the  painter. 

"Well,"  continued  Cesar,  "it  is  be- 
cause m}'  wife  and  I  are  thinking-  of  invit- 
ing some  of  our  friends  here,  as  much  in 
honor  of  the  liberation  of  the  country  as 
to  celebrate  m}^  promotion  to  the  order  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor." 

"  What !  what !  "  said  Lourdois ;  "have 
the}^  given  you  the  Cross  ?  " 

"Yes,"  replied  Birotteau.  "Possibly 
I  have  been  thought  worthy  of  this  signal 
and  royal  favor  because  I  formerly  had  a 
seat  at  the  consular  tribunal,  and  also  be- 
cause I  fought  for  the  royal  cause  on  the 
13th  Vendemiaire,  at  Saint  Roch,  where  I 
was  wounded  by  Napoleon.  Come,  and 
bring  your  wife  and  daughter." 

"Enchanted  at  the  honor,  I  am  sure," 
replied  Lourdois.  "You  are  ver^^  cun- 
ning, Monsieur  Birotteau ;  you  want  to 
make  sure  that  I  keep  my  word  to  you, 
and  so  you  give  me  an  invitation.  Well  ! 
I  will  employ  my  best  workmen,  and  we 
will  keep  up  a  furious  fire  to  Hvy  the 
paint ;  we  have  certain  drying  prepara- 
tions which  we  will  use,  for  it  would  not 
do  to  dance  in  a  fog  caused  by  damp  plas- 
ter. We  will  varnish  it  all,  to  take  away 
the  odor." 

Three  days  later,  all  the  business  people 
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in  the  neighborhood  were  in  commotion 
at  the  news  of  the  ball  which  Birotteau 
was  preparing  to  give,  and  at  the  sight 
of  the  outside  scaffolding  necessitated  by 
the  rapid  alteration  of  the  staircase,  and 
of  the  square  wooden  pipes  through  which 
all  the  rubbish  was  thrown  down  into 
carts  placed  beneath  to  receive  it.  The 
busy  workmen  working  by  torchlight — 
for  there  were  two  sets  of  workmen,  one 
for  day  and  the  other  for  night — drew  the 
attention  of  all  the  idlers  in  the  street, 
and  the  gossips  made  these  preparations 
the  basis  for  announcing  all  kinds  of 
magnificence. 


X. 


On  the  Sunday  indicated  for  the  ter- 
mination of  the  business,  Monsieur  and 
Madame  Ragon  and  Uncle  Pillerautl 
came  at  four  o'clock,  directly  after  ves- 
pers. In  view  of  the  repairs,  Cesar  had 
announced  that  on  this  day  he  could  only 
invite  Charles  Claparon,  Crottat,  and 
Roguin.  The  notary  brought  with  him 
the  "Journal  des  Debats,"  which  con- 
tained the  following-  article,  inserted  by 
Monsieur  de  la  Billardiere : 

"'  We  learn  that  the  liberation  of  ter- 
ritory is  to  be  feted  with  enthusiasm 
throughout  France,  and  that  in  Paris 
the  members  of  the  municipal  body  feel 
it  particularly  expedient  to  restore  to  the 
capital  that  splendor  which,  from  a  sense 
of  propriety,  ceased  during-  the  foreign 
occupation.  Each  one  of  the  mayors  and 
the  deputies,  therefore,  proposes  to  give 
a  ball,  and  the  winter  promises  to  be  a 
most  brilliant  one  in  consequence.  Among 
all  the  entertainntents  which  are  contem- 
plated, the  ball  about  to  be  given  by 
Monsieur  Birotteau,  recently  named  a 
chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and 
so  well-known  from  his  devotion  to  the 
royalist"  cause,  is  among-  the  most  note- 
worthy. Monsieur  Birotteau,  wounded 
at  the  affair  of  Saint  Roch,  on  the  13th 
Vendemiaire,  and  one  of  the  most  es- 
teemed of  the  consular  judges,  has  doubly 
merited  the  honor  which  has  just  been 
conferred  upon  him." 
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"  How  well  that  is  written  !"  ex- 
claimed Cesar.  "  Thej^  speak  of  us  in 
the  •Journal/"  he  added,  turning  to 
Uncle  Pillerault. 

^'Well,  what  of  it?"  replied  the  old 
man,  who  had  a  particular  antipathy  for 
the  "Journal  des  Debats." 

''Perhaps  this  article  will  help  the  sale 
of  the  Pate  des  Sultanes  and  the  Eau 
Carminative,"  said  Madame  Cesar  in  a 
low  tone  to  Madame  Rag-on.  The  per- 
fumer's lady  did  not  hy  an}^  means  share 
her  husband's  exultation. 

Madame  Ragon,  a  tall  woman,  withered 
and  wrinkled,  with  a  pinched  nose  and 
thin  lips,  had  something  of  the  appear- 
ance of  a  marquise  of  the  old  court.  Her 
countenance,  severe  but  affable,  command- 
ed respect.  There  was,  besides,  something 
strange  about  her  which  drew  attention 
without  exciting  ridicule,  and  which  her 
appearance  and  manners  perhaps  ex- 
plained. She  always  wore  mittens,  and 
in  all  weathers  carried  an  umbrella  like 
that  which  Queen  Marie  Antoinette  used 
at  Trianon.  Her  dress,  usually'  of  that 
pale  brown  called  dead  leaf,  spread  itself 
out  in  innumerable  folds  at  the  hips,  in  a 
way  that  the  dowagers  of  old  alone  knew 
how  to  achieve.  She  still  continued  to 
wear  a  black  mantilla  trimmed  with  black 
lace  made  in  great  square  meshes.  She 
took  snuff  with  the  exquisite  propriety 
and  the  appropriate  gestures  which  some 
of  those  3"0ung  people  may  remember 
who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  see 
their  great-aunts  and  their  grandmothers 
place  their  gold  boxes  solemnly  near  them 
on  the  table,  and  shake  off  stray  grains 
of  snuff  from  their  lace  fichus. 

Monsieur  Ragon  was  a  little  man, 
scarcely  five  feet  tall,  w\i\i  a  face  like  a 
nut-cracker,  where  nothing  was  visible 
save  eyes,  two  sharp  cheek-bones,  a  nose 
and  a  chin ;  he  had  no  teeth,  and  mum- 
bled half  his  words ;  his  conversation 
was  diffuse ;  he  was  always  gallant,  and 
always  smiling  the  smile  which  he  used 
to  wear  to  receive  the  fine  ladies  who 
occasionally  came  to  his  shop-door  in  the 
olden  times.  His  skull  displayed  a  snowy 
half  moon  drawn  on  it  by  powder,  and  he 
wore   a  tiny  queue,  tied  with  a  ribbon. 


His  coat  was  bluebottle,  his  waistcoat 
white,  his  small-clothes  and  stockings 
silk,  his  shoe-buckles  gold,  and  his  gloves 
black  silk.  His  most  conspicuous  charac- 
teristic was  to  go  along  the  streets  with 
his  hat  in  his  hand.  He  looked  -like  a 
messenger  from  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
or  an  officer  from  the  king's  cabinet,  or 
one  of  those  people  who  have  a  position 
near  some  one  in  authority,  but  who  are 
not  of  much  consequence -themselves. 

"Well,  Birotteau,"  he  said,  with  a 
magisterial  air,  "are  you  sorry  you  list- 
ened to  us  ?  Have  we  ever  doubted  the 
gratitude  of  our  beloved  sovereigns  ?  " 

"You  must  be  ver^^  happ}',  my  dear," 
said  Madame  Ragon  to  Madame  Birot- 
teau. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  replied  the  beautiful 
Constance,  under  the  influence  of  the 
umbrella,  the  butterfly  bonnet,  the  large 
sleeves  and  the  great  fichu  which  >  Ma- 
dame Ragon  wore. 

"  Cesarine  is  charming.  Come  here, 
dear  child,"  said  Madame  Ragon  in  her 
deep  voice  and  with  her  patronizing  air. 

"  Shall  we  get  to  business  before  din- 
ner ?  "  asked  Uncle  Pillerault. 

"We  are  waiting  for  Monsieur  Clapa- 
ron,"  said  Roguin.  "He  was  dressing* 
to   come,  when   I   left  him." 

"Monsieur  Roguin,"  said  Cesar,  "I 
hope  you  gave  him  fair  warning  that  we 
are  to  dine  in  a  wretched  little  entresol.'' 

"He  used  to  think  it  was  superb,  six- 
teen years  ago,"  murmured  Constance. 

"  In  the  midst  of  rubbish  and  among 
the  Avorkmen,"  continued  Cesar. 

"  Pshaw  !  He  is  a  good  fellow,  and 
not  at  all  difficult  to  please,"  said  Ro- 
guin. 

"I  have  posted  Raguet  as  sentry  in 
the  shop,"  said  Cesar  to  the  notary. 
"  Our  door  is  no  longer  passable  ;  as  j^ou 
see,  they  have  torn  down  everything." 

"  Why  did  you  not  bring  your  neph- 
ew ?  "  asked  Pillerault  of  Madame  Ragon. 

"Is  he  not  coming?"  inquired  Cesa- 
rine. 

"No,  my  love,"  replied  Madame 
Ragon.  "Anselme,  the  dear  boy,  is 
working  hard  enough  to  kill  himself. 
That    frightful,    evil-smelling    Rue    des 
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Cinq-Diamants  has  neither  air  nor  sun, 
and  the  g-utter  is  always  blue,  g-reen  or 
black.  I  am  afraid  he  will  make  himself 
sick.  But  when  young-  people  once  g-et 
a  thing-  into  their  head  ! — "'  and  she  made 
a  g-esturc  which  was  equivalent  to  sub- 
'stituting-  the  word  heart  for  head. 

"  Has  he  taken  his  lease  ? "  asked 
Cesar. 

''  Yes,  it  was  signed  j^esterday  before  a 
notary,"  replied  Rag-on.  "He  succeeded 
in  g-etting-  one  for  eighteen  years,  but  they 
exacted  six  months'  rent  in  advance." 

"Well,  Monsieur  Ragon,"  asked  the 
perfumer,  "  are  3'ou  satisfied  with  what  I 
have  done  for  him  ?  I  have  g-iven  him  the 
secret  of  a  discovery  which — " 

"  We  know  and  appreciate  you,  Cesar," 
said  the  little  old  man,  taking  the  per- 
fumer's hands  and  pressing-  them  with 
reverent  affection. 

Rog-uin  was  not  without  uneasiness  as 
to  the  impression  which  Claparon's  man- 
ners mig-ht  make  upon  the  assembled 
friends,  and  felt  it  rather  necessary  to 
prepared  their  minds  for  his  advent. 
Tlierefore,  addressing-  Rag-on,  Pillerault, 
and  the  ladies,  he  remarked  : 

"You  are  about  to  meet  an  eccentric 
person  whose  real  worth  is  concealed  be- 
neath frightfully  bad  manners  ;  for,  from 
a  very  low  rank  in  life,  he  has  made  his 
way  solely  by  his  OAvn  talents.  He  will 
without  doubt  improve,  when  he  has  had 
more  opportunities  of  associating-  with 
cultivated  people.  To  meet  him  on  the 
boulevard  or  in  a  cafe,  drinking  and  dis- 
heveled, you  mig-ht  think  him  a  dissipated 
fellow ;  but  you  would  be  very  much  mis- 
taken ;  he  is  a  g-reat  student,  and  is  al- 
ways thinking-  out  new  ideas." 

"I  can  understand  that,"  said  Birot- 
teau.  "  My  best  ideas  have  come  to  me 
when  I  have  been  strolling  about  the 
streets;  have  they  not,  my  love  ?  " 

"  Claparon,  like  all  talented' people," 
resumed  Rog'uin,  "  leads  an  odd  and  inex- 
plicable life.  But  this  verj'  oddity  makes 
him  successful.  In  this  matter  of  ours, 
now,  he  has  induced  all  the  different  pro- 
prietors to  agree  to  our  proposition.  They 
did  not  want  to  at  first,  and  held  back 
because  they  suspected  something- ;   but 


he  kept  at  them,  and  the  result  is,  here 
we  are,  practically  masters  of  the  land." 

At  this  moment  a  sort  of  '  *'  broum  ! 
broum  !  "  peculiar  to  those  who  drink 
brandy  and  strong  liquors,  announced  the 
arrival  of  the  most  singular  personag-e  of 
this  story,  tlie  man  who  was  the  visible 
arbiter  of  Cesar's  future  destinies.  The 
perfumer  hastened  down  the  little  dark 
staircase,  for  the  double  purpose  of  telling- 
Rag-uet  to  close  the  shop  and  of  apologiz- 
ing to  Claparon  for  receiving-  him  in  the 
dining--room. 

"But  that  is  a  very  good  place  for 
transacting-  business,"  replied  the  pre- 
tended banker. 

In  spite  of  Roguin's  clever  preparations, 
the  company  were  by  no  means  pleased 
wath  the  appearance  of  the  new^-comer. 
He  was  about  twenty-eig-ht  years  old,  and 
as  he  had  not  a  hair  on  his  head,  he  wore 
a  wig-,  of  corkscrew  curls.  This  style  of 
head-g-ear  seems  to  demand  freshness, 
transparency  and  g-race  of  countenance, 
and  it  set  off,  therefore,  in  very  unbecom- 
ing relief,  his  pimpled,  red-brown  face, 
with  its  premature  wrinkles,  which  g-ave 
such  evidence  of  a  life  of  dissipation.  His 
countenance,  reddened  by  the  fires  of 
strong  drink,  seemed  incompatible  with 
any  attention  to  business,  and  Du  Tillet 
had  found  it  necessary  to  give  him  minute 
directions  as  to  his  appearance  and  char- 
acter, in  order  to  keep  up  the  role  which 
he  was  about  to  play.  He  had  assisted 
at  Claparon's  toilet  on  this  occasion,  as 
anxious  as  any  manager  of  a  theater  at 
the  debut  of  a  new  actor ;  for  he  trembled 
lest  the  old  careless  habits  and  manners 
should  too  stariilingly  contrast  with  the 
new  character  of  banker. 

"Speak  as  little  as  possible,"  he  told 
him  ;  "a  banker  never  chatters ;  he  acts, 
thinks,  meditates,  listens  and  considers. 
Therefore,  to  appear  reall}'-  like  a  banker, 
say  nothing,  or  else  say  commonplace 
things.  Look  g-rave  instead  of  merry, 
even  at  the  risk  of  appearing-  stupid .  If 
politics  are  discussed,  you  must  take  the 
side  of  the  Government,  and  only  deal  in 
generalities,  such  as,  for  instance  :  '  The 
Liberals  are  dang-erous.  The  Bourbons 
promise  us  an  era  of  prosperity;  let  us 
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sustain  them,  if  we  do  not  love  them. 
France  has  had  euoug-h  of  pohtical  ex- 
periences, '  etc.  Remember  that  you  have 
the  dig-nity  of  a  millionaire  to  preserve. 
Don't  take  your  snuff  like  a  beg-g-ar ; 
play  with  your  snuff-box,  look  often  at 
the  ceiling  or  the  floor  before  replying-, 
and,  in  short,  try  to  assume  a  profound 
manner.  Above  all,  rid  j^ourself  of  j^our 
unfortunate  habit  of  touching-  ever3^thing 
you  see ;  a  banker  would  not  do  that. 
Abuse  the  state  of  business  as  much  as 
you  can ;  say  that  thing's  are  dull,  heav\', 
difficult  of  accomplishment ;  but  do  not 
g-o  beyond  that ;  do  not  specify.  Don't 
sing-  any  of  your  ribald  songs  at  table, 
and  do  not  drink  too  much.  If  3'ou  get 
tipsy  you  Avill  ruin  your  future.  Roguin 
will  be  watching  you,  and  you  will  find 
yourself  among  moral  and  virtuous  people, 
and  you  must  not  alarm  them  by  any  of 
your  coffee-house  ways." 

This  lecture  had  produced  upon  Charles 
Chaparon's  mind  a  similar  effect  to  that 
which  his  new  clothes  had  had  upon  his 
body.  Accustomed  to  loose,  comfortable 
g-arments,  in  which  he  felt  as  uncon- 
strained in  action  as  in  speech,  he  was 
now  Inclosed  in  new  tightly -fitting-  ap- 
parel, in  which  he  moved  stiffly  and 
uneasily,  drawing-  back  every  now  and 
then  the  hand  which  had  imprudently 
advanced  toward  a  flask  or  box,  just  as, 
in  like  manner,  he  stopped  himself  often 
in  the  midst  of  some  phrase  or  remark. 
His  red  face  and  corkscrew  wig*  were 
strikingly  at  variance  with  his  general 
appearance,  just  as  his  thoughts  were 
continuall}''  warring  with  his  speech.  But 
the  worthy  people,  in  \yhose  society  he 
found  himself,  were  good  enough  to  mis- 
take these  discords  for  the  result  of  pre- 
occupation. 

"  He  is  so  very  much  absorbed  in  busi- 
ness," said  Roguin. 

''  Business  has  done  very  little  for  him, 
in  the  way  of  education, "  remarked  Ma- 
dame Rag-on  to  Cesarine. 

Monsieur  Roguin  overheard  this,  and 
laid  his  finger  upon  his  lips. 

"He  irj  rich,  clever,  and  excessively 
honest,"  lie  said,  stooping-  toward  Ma- 
dame Ragon. 


''  A  good  manj'^  things  may  be  excused, 
in  consideration  of  these  qualities,"  ob- 
served Pillerault  to  Ragon. 

'"Let  us  read  the  deeds  before  dinner," 
said  Roguin,  "  since  we  are  alone." 

The  ladies  accordingly  left  the  contract- 
ing- parties  to  themselves,  to  listen  to  the 
agreements  which  Alexander  Crottat  had 
drawn  up.  Cesar  signed,  to  the  account 
of  one  of  Rog-uin's  clients,  abend  for  forty 
thousand  francs,  mortgaged  upon  the  land 
and  the  manufactories  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Temple ;  he  delivered  to  Ro- 
guin Pillerault's  draft  upon  the  bank,  and 
gave  without  receipt  the  twenty  thousand 
francs'  worth  of  notes  from  his  pocket- 
book  and  the  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
francs  of  bills  to  Claparon's  order. 

"I  have  no  receipt  to  give  you,"  said 
Claparon  ;  "  you  act  upon  your  side  with 
Monsieur  Roguin,  just  as  we  upon  ours. 
Our  sellers  will  receive  from  liim  their 
price  in  monej^,  and  I  do  not  promise  to 
do  anything  more  than  to  find  for  you  the 
complement  of  3'our  part  with  your  deeds 
for  a  hundred  and  forty  thousand  francs." 

"  That  is  fair,"  said"^  Pillerault. 

''And  now,  gentlemen,  let  us  recall  the 
ladies,  for  it  is  cold  without  them,"  said 
Claparon,  looking-  at  Roguin  askance,  to 
see  if  his  remark  had  been  deemed  too 
free. 

"  Mademoiselle  is  doubtless  your  daug-h- 
ter,"  he  continued,  holding-  himself  very 
stifliy,  and  addressing Birotteau.  ''Well, 
she  is  a  credit  to  you.  None  of  the  roses 
which  you  have  distilled  can  be  compared 
to  her,  and  perhaps  it  is  because  you  have 
distilled  roses,  that — " 

"Upon  my  word,"  said  Roguin,  inter- 
rupting him,  "  I  must  say  I  am  hungry." 

"Well,  let  us  have  dinner,"  rejoined 
Birotteau. 

"You  have  a  great  deal  of  business  to 
attend  to,  I  suppose,  "said  Pillerault,  seat- 
ing himself  intentionall}'  beside  the  banker, 
for  the  old  man  was  closely  watching  this 
odd  specimen  of  humanity. 

"Oh,  a  quantity  of  it,"  replied  Clapa- 
ron ;  "  but  it  is  very  dull  ;  there  are 
canals  to  be  attended  to.  Oh  !  the 
canals !  You  cannot  imagine  how  the 
canals     occup}'^    us !      The    Government 
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wants  canals.  You  see,  the  canal  is  a 
need  wliich  makes  itself  generally  felt  in 
the  provinces,  and  in  which  every  kind  of 
commerce  is  interested.  Rivers,  as  Pas- 
cal saj^s,  are  hig-hways.  And  then,  mon- 
sieur, the  Chamber  gives  us  so  much 
trouble.  It  will  not  understand  the  polit- 
ical question  concealed  beneath  the  finan- 
cial question.  There  is  bad  faith  on  one 
side  or  the  other.  Shall  I  tell  you  some- 
thing"? The  Kellers,  for  example.  Fran- 
I  §ois  Keller  is  an  orator,  and  he  attacks 
the  Government  on  the  subject  of  funds, 
or  of  canals.  When  he  comes  back  again, 
he  finds  us  with  our  propositions,  which 
are  favorable,  and  things  have  to  be  ar- 
ranged with  the  Government,  which  he 
has  so  insolently  attacked.  Themterests 
of  the  orator  and  those  of  the  banker  are 
•  sure  to  conflict,  and  there  we  are,  between 
two  fires.  You  understand  now  why  busi- 
ness is  such  a  difficult  thing  to  manage  ; 
so  many  people  have  to  be  satisfied :  the 
clerks,  the  Chambers,  the  antechambers, 
the  ministers — " 

''The  ministers?"  repeated  Pillerault, 
desirous  of  thoroughly  fathoming  the 
man. 

"Yes,  sir,  the  ministers,"  said  Clapa- 
ron. 

"Well,  then  the  journals  are  right," 
said  Pillerault. 

"My  uncle  has  got  upon  politics,"  re- 
marked Birotteau. 

"The  journals  are  a  set  of  rogues," 
said  Claparon.  "  Sir,  the  journals  keep 
us  continually  stirred  up  ;  they  do  us  good 
service  sometimes,  but  they  make  me  pass 
cruel  nights ;  I  nearly  ruin  my  eyes  with 
reading  and  writing." 

"  But  what  about  the  ministers  ?  "  said 
Pillerault,  hoping  for  revelsJtions. 

"The  ministers  have  purely  govern- 
mental exigencies,"  replied  Claparon. 
"  But  what  am  I  eating  ?  "  he  interrupted 
himself ;  "  ambrosia  ?  Truly,  it  is  only 
in  places  like  this  that  perfect  sauces  can 
be  found.  Public  cooks,  non-professional 
or  professional,  do  not  know  how  to  give 
them  to  us  ;  thej'^  either  give  clear  water, 
acidulated  with  citron,  or  some  chemical 
compound." 

The  dinner  hour  was  entirely  occupied 


by  Pillerault  in  sounding  the  depths  of 
the  banker's  mind ;  and,  finding  nothing 
but  emptiness,  he  regarded  him  as  a  dan- 
g'erous  man. 

"  All  is  going  well,"  whispered  Roguin 
to  Claparon. 

"I  shall  be  glad  when  I  can  get  home 
and  take  off  these  clothes,"  returned  the 
pretended  banker,  who  was  stifling. 

"Sir,"  said  Birotteau,  addressing  him, 
' '  the  reason  that  we  are  obliged  to  use 
our  dining-room  as  a  parlor  is  because  we 
intend,  in  about  eighteen  days,  to  make  a 
gathering  of  our  friends,  as  much  to  cele- 
brate the  liberation  of  the  territory- — " 

"Good,  sir!"  interrupted  Claparon. 
"'  For  m.y  part,  I  am  also  for  the  Govern- 
ment. I  belong,  in  my  opinions,  to  the 
side  of  the  great  man  who  directs  the 
destinies  of  the  House  of  Austria — a  fa- 
mous fellow  !  To  preserve  in  order  to  ac- 
quire, and,  above  all,  to  acquire  in  order 
to  preserve — that  is  the  foundation  of  my 
opinions,  which  have  the  honor  of  being 
also  those  of  Prince  Metternich." 

"  — as  to  celebrate  my  promotion  to 
the  order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,"  con- 
tinued Cesar,  when  the  other  paused. 

"Yes,  I  know,"  returned  Claparon. 
"  Now,  who  was  it  who  told  me  of  that  ? 
Keller  or  Nucingen  ?  " 

At  this  unexpected  exhibition  of  tact, 
Roguin  made  an  admiring  gesture. 

"No,"  resumed  Claparon,  "it  was  at 
the  Chamber." 

' '  Did  you  hear  of  it  at  the  Chamber, 
through  Monsieur  de  la  Billardiere  ?  "  in- 
quired Cesar. 

"  Exactl3' !  "  said  Claparon. 

"'  He  is  charming,"  remarked  Cesar  to 
his  uncle. 

"  He  has  a  plenty  of  meaningless 
phrases,"  returned  Pillerault;  "they  are 
enough  to  drown  one  !  " 

"It  is  possible  that  I  ma}^  have  been 
considered  worthy  of  this  favor — "  con- 
tinued Birotteau,  aloud. 

"Because  of  your  perfumery,"  inter- 
rupted the  banker  again ;  "the  Bourbons 
know  how  to  reward  every  kind  of  merit. 
Ah !  let  us  be  faithful  to  these  generous 
and  legitimate  princes,  to  whom  we  are 
destined  to  owe  unheard-of  prosperity. — 
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For,  take  my  word  for  it,  the  Restoration 
knows  that  it  must  grapple  with  the  Em- 
pire ;  and  it  will  make  conquests  in  time 
of  peace*;  you  will  see  conquests  !  " 

'•  Will  3'ou  do  us  the  honor  of  attending" 
our  ball  ?  "  asked  Madame  Birotteau. 

'•'  I  would  rather  pass  an  evening  with 
you,  madame,  than  win  millions,"  replied 
the  gallant  banker. 

"The  fellow  certainly  does  talk  a  great 
deal,"  said  Cesar  to  his  uncle. 


XI. 


While  the  glory  of  the  perfumer  was 
about  to  shine  forth  with  added  luster, 
ere  its  final  eclipse,  another  star  was  lift- 
ing its  feeble  light  above  the  commercial 
horizon.  Little  Popinot  was  laying-  the 
foundations  for  his  fortune  in  the  Rue  des 
Cinq-Diamants.  This  little  narrow  street, 
where  loaded  wagons  can  scarcely  pass, 
extends  from  the  Rue  des  Lombards  at 
oiie  end,  to  the  Rue  Aubry  le  Boucher, 
opposite  the  Rue  Quincampoix,  at  the 
other;  and  Popinot  had  not  chosen  his 
situation  badly,  for  there  were  many 
dealers  in  drugs  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  house,  the  second  from  the  Rue  des 
Lombards,  was  so  dark  that  it  was  often 
necessary  to  light  it,  even  in  the  middle 
of  the  day.  Popinot  had  taken  posses- 
sion in  the  evening-,  and  very  dark  and 
unin\dting'  he  found  it.  His  predecessor, 
a  dealer  in  molasses  and  raw  sugar,  had 
left  the  marks  of  his  merchandise  upon 
the  walls,  in  the  court  and  in  the  shops. 
Imagine  a  large  and  spacious  shop,  with 
g-reat,  iron-bound  doors,  painted  dragon- 
green,  with  long  bands  of  iron  ornamented 
with  nails  whose  heads  resembled  mush- 
rooms, provided  with  latticed  iron  grat-* 
ings,  and  floored  with  g-reat  white  stones, 
most,  of  them  broken,  the  walls  yellow 
and  bare  as  those  of  a  g-uard-room.  Next 
came  a  shop  in  the  rear,  and  a  kitchen, 
lig-hted  from  the  court ;  and  a  second 
warehouse,  which  had  evidently  once  been 
a  stable.  There  was  a  staircase  g-oing-up 
from  the  back-shop,  which  led  to  two 
rooms  looking  out  upon  the  street,  where 


Popinot  intended  keeping  his  safe,  his 
desk  and  his  books.  Above  the  ware- 
rooms  were  three  narrow  chambers, 
lighted  from  the  court,  where  he  intended 
to  live  ;  three  dilapidated  rooms,  which 
had  no  other  outlook  than,  that  afforded 
by  the  irreg-ular,  dark,  walled-in  court, 
where  the  dampness,  even  in  the  dryest 
weather,  made  the  walls  look  as  if  they 
had  been  freshly  washed  ;  a  court  between 
whose  stones  was  a  black,  offensive  filth, 
left  from  the  accumulation  of  molasses 
and  sug-ar.  Only  one  of  the  rooms  had  a 
chimney,  and  all  were  unpapered  and 
floored  with  stone. 

Since  morning-,  Gaudissart  and  Popinot, 
aided  by  a  paper-hang-er  whom  the  trav- 
eling--clerk  had  unearthed,  had  been  put- 
ting- a  cheap  paper  upon  this  horrible 
room.  A  student's  bed  upon  a  red-wood 
bedstead,  a  shaky  stand,  an  ancient 
bureau,  a  table,  two  armchairs  and  six 
chairs,  g-iven  by  Judg-e  Popinot,  com- 
prised the  furnishing.  Gaudissart  had 
put  upon  the  mantel-piece  a  pier-g-lass 
in  which  was  a  wretched  mirror  boug-ht 
at  a  bargain.  Toward  eig-ht  o'clock  in 
the  evening-,  seated  before  a  fire  of  fag-ots, 
the  two  friends  were  about  to  attack  the 
remains  of  the  breakfast. 

"^Away  with  the  cold  mutton  !  that 
will  not  do  for  us,"  exclaimed  Gaudis- 
sart. 

"^But,"  said  Popinot,  showing  his  sole 

remaining  twenty-franc  piece,  which  he 

was  saving-  to  pay  for  the  prospectus, 
<(  J " 

''I — "  mocked  Gaudissart,  putting-  a 
forty-franc  piece  up  to  his  eye. 

Just  then  a  loud  knocking  resounded 
through  the  silent  and  solitar^^  court. 

"  There  is*my  faithful  one  from  the 
Rue  de  la  Poterie,"  said  Gaudissart. 

And  in  fact  a  man,  followed  by  two 
attendants,  appeared,  bringing  a  dinner 
garnished  with  six  well-chosen  bottles  of 
wine. 

"  How  arc  we  going  to  eat  all  that  ?  " 
asked  Popinot. 

'^  The  man  of  letters  will  help  us," 
said  Gaudissart.  "  Finot  appreciates 
the  pomps  and  vanities,  and  he  will  be 
here,  armed  with  his  prospectus.     Pros- 
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pectuses  are  always  thirst}',  you  know ; 
and  we  must  water  the  seeds  if  we  want 
the  flowers.  You  may  g-o,  slaves,"  he 
added,  addressing-  the  two  attendants 
bantering-ly  ;  ''  here  is  g-old,"  and  he  gave 
them  ten  sous,  with  a  Napoleonic  g-esture. 

"  Thanks,  Monsieur  Gaudissart,"  they 
replied  even  more  pleased  with  the  joke 
than  with  the  money. 

"And  as  for  you,  my  son,"  he  added 
to  the  man  who  had  remained  behind  to 
wait  upon  them,  "  there  is  a  porter's  wife, 
who  lives  in  a  den  somewhere  down  be- 
low, where  she  occasionally  does  a  little 
cooking",  for  the  same  reason  that  Nausi- 
caa  in  old  times  used  to  do  her  washing — 
purely  for  the  love  of  the  thing.  Go  down 
to  her,  and*  get  her  interested,  3'oung-  man, 
in  the  warming  of  these  dishes.  Tell  her 
that  she  will  have  the  blessing,  and  above 
all,  the  respect,  the  great  respect,  of  Felix 
Gaudissart,  son  of  Jean  Frangois  Gaudis- 
sart, grandson  of  innumerable  Gaudis- 
sarts,  pld  vagabonds  without  any  ances- 
tors at  all.  Go  on,  now,  and  see  that 
everything  is  as  it  should  be,  or  I  will  be 
after  you  with  a  stick." 

Another  knock  resounded  throug'h  the 
court. 

"Here  is  the  lovely  Andoche,"  said 
Gaudissart. 

A  great  chubby  fellow,  of  medium 
height,  with  round  features,  whose  cun- 
ning intelligence  was  concealed  beneath 
a  gluttonous  manner,  entered  abruptly. 
His  face,  saddened  like  that  of  a  man 
accustomed  to  misery,  suddenly  grew 
joyous  as  he  saw  the  well-covered  table, 
and  the  attractive-looking  bottles.  At 
Gaudissart's  welcome,  his  pale  blue  Qyes 
sparkled,  his  great  head  went  from  right 
to  left,  and  he  bowed  to  Popinot  with  a 
peculiar  manner,  partaking  neither  of  ser- 
Y\\\tj  nor  respect ;  like  a  man  who  feels 
that  he  is  out  of  place,  but  will  make  no 
concession. 

He  was  just  beginning  to  realize  that 
he  possessed  no  literary  talent ;  and  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  be  a  sort  of 
literary  adventurer,  mounting  upon  bet- 
ter men's  shoulders,  and  making  a  busi- 
ness matter  of  it,  instead  of  a  matter  of 
reputation.      But  he   needed    something 


for  a  beginning,  and  Gaudissart  had 
convinced  him  that  Popinot 's  oil  was 
what  he  wanted. 

"  Show  him  up  in  the  journals,  but 
don't  say  anything  against  him,  or  you 
and  I  will  have  a  duel,"  said  Gaudissart. 
"Give  him  his  money's  worth." 

Popinot  looked  at  the  so-called  author 
uneasiiy.  People  who  are  exclusively 
brought  up  to  commerce  have  a  way  of 
regarding  an  author  with  a  mingled  feel- 
ing of  terror,  compassion  and  curiosit3\ 
Although  Popinot  had  been  well  brought 
up,  tlie  habits  and  ideas  of  his  relatives, 
and  the  stupefying  routine  of  a  shop  had 
modified  his  intelligence,  bending  it  to 
the  uses  and  customs  of  his  profession  ; 
a  phenomenon  which  may  be  observed 
after  the  lapse  of  ten  years  among  a 
hundred  men  who  have  left  college  at 
about  the  same  time.  Andoche  accepted 
Popinot's  manner  as  a  mark  of  profound 
admiration. 

"Well!  before  dinner,  let  us  just  run 
over  the  prospectus,  and  then  we  can  drink 
without  anything  on  our  minds,"  said 
Gaudissart.  "  After  dinner  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  read ;  one's  tongue  is  apt  to  go 
astray." 

"Sir,"  said  Popinot,  "a  prospectus  is, 
often  a  whole  fortune." 

"And  for  poor  devils  like  me,"  said 
Andoche,  "fortune  is  onh'  a  prospectus." 

"Ha!  very  good!"  said  Gaudissart. 
"  This  rogue  of  an  Andoche  has  consider- 
able wit." 

"  Immense  !  "  said  Popinot,  deeply  im- 
pressed. 

The  impatient  Gaudissart  took  the 
manuscript,  and  read  aloud  and  with  em- 
phasis :  "  Huile  Cephalique  !  " 

"  I  should  like  '  Huile  Cesarienne'  bet- 
ter," observed  Popinot. 

"My  dear  fellow,"  said  Gaudissart, 
"you  do  not  know  these  provincial  peo- 
ple ;  there  is  a  surgical  operation  which 
bears  that  name,  and  they  are  just  stupid 
enough  to  take  it  into  their  heads  that 
this  oil  is  intended  for  that  purpose  ;  and 
to  get  them  from  that  to  the  hair  would 
be  too  much  of  a  pull." 

"Without  defending  my  choice  of  a 
name,"  said  the  author,  "  I  will  call  your 
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attention  to  the  fact  that  Huile  Cepha- 
lique  means  oil  for  the  head,  and  there- 
fore explains  jour  idea." 

"Go  on,"  said  Popinot,  eagerly. 

The  following-  is  the  prospectus,  just  as 
it  is  read  b}'  thousands,  even  to  this  day. 

"  Golden  Medal  at  the  Exposition  of 
1819.  Huile  Cephalique.  Patents  of 
invention  and  perfection. 

"  No  cosmetic  can  make  the  hair  groAv, 
just  as  no  chemical  preparation  can  be 
used  to  color  it,  without  danger  to  the 
seat  of  intelligence.  Science  has  recently 
declared  that  the  hair  is  a  dead  substance, 
and  that  no  artificial  agent  can  prevent  it 
from  falling  or  whitening.  To  obviate 
these  evils,  it  is  only  necessary  to  pre- 
serve from  all  exterior  atmospheric  in- 
fluences the  bulbs  from  which  the  hairs 
grow,  and  to  maintain  an  even  tempera- 
ture upon  the  head.  The  Huile  Cephalique, 
based  upon  these  principles  established  b^^" 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  produces  this 
important  result,  which  was  attained  by 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
those  Northern  nations  to  whom  a  good 
head  of  hair  was  a  precious  possession. 
Learned  researches  have  demonstrated 
.that  the  nobles,  who  were  formerl}''  dis- 
tinguished for  the  length  of  their  hair, 
used  no  other  method ;  their  process,  un- 
fortunately lost,  has  recently  been  re-dis- 
covered by  A.  Popinot,  inventor  of  the 
Huile  Cephalique. 

"The  intention  of  the  Huile  Cephalique 
is  to  preserve,  instead  of  seeking  to  stimu- 
late the  growth  of  the  hair.  This  oil,  which 
is  opposed  to  the  exfoliation  of  the  cuti- 
cle, breathes  forth  a  delightful  odor,  and 
by  means  of  the  substances  of  which  it  is 
composed,  in  which  the  principal  element 
is  the  extract  of  hazel-nuts,  prevents  all 
action  of  the  exterior  air  upon  the  head, 
thereby  preventing  colds,  influenzas,  and 
all  similar  maladies.  In  this  way  the 
bulbs,  which  contain  the  generative  par- 
ticles of  the  hair,  are  preserved  from  ex- 
tremes either  of  heat  or  cold.  The  hair, 
that  magnificent  product  to  which  both 
men  and  women  attach  such  value,  pre- 
serves thus,  even  to  the  old  age  of  the 
person  who  uses   the  Huile  Cephalique, 


that  brilliancy,  fineness  and  luster  which 
make  children's  heads  so  charming. 

"  The  directions  for  using  this  oil  are 
printed  upon  the  wrapper  of  each  bottle. 

"  Directions  for  using  the  Huile  Cepha- 
lique : 

"It  is  utterly  useless  to  anoint  the  hair 
itself ;  this  is  not  only  a  ridiculous  prej- 
udice, but  a  harmful  one,  since  every 
cosmetic  leaves  its  traces.  It  is  enough 
to  soak  each  morning  a  little,  fine  sponge 
in  the  oil,  to  separate  the  hair  with  a 
comb,  after  having  previousl^^  cleaned  the 
head  with  a  brush  and  comb,  and  to  wash 
the  scalp  lightly  with  the  preparation. 

' '  This  oil  is  sold  by  the  bottle,  and  each 
bottle  bears  the  signature  of  the  inven- 
tor, to  prevent  counterfeits.  Price  three 
francs,  at  A.  Popinot's,  Rue  des  Cinq- 
Diamants,  Paris. 

"  Please  address  all  communications 
post-paid. 

"  N.B.— The  establishment  of  A.  Popi- 
not also  deals  in  other  drugs  and  oils, 
like  essence  of  orange  flowers,  oil  of  aspic, 
almond  oil,  oil  of  cocoanut,  oil  of  coft'ee, 
castor-oil,  etc." 

"My  dear  friend,"  said  Gaudissart  to 
Finot,  "  it  is  simply  perfect.  There  is  no 
twisting  and  turning'  about  it ;  you  go 
straight  to  the  point.  I  congratulate  you 
sincerely  ;  it  is  a  fine  piece  of  work." 

"It  is  a  beautiful  prospectus,"  said 
Popinot,  enthusiasticall3^ 

"  A  prospectus  whose  very  first  word 
will  be  the  death  of  Macassar,"  said  Gau- 
dissart, rising  with  a  magisterial  air,  and 
emphasizing  his  w^ords  by  parliamentarj'' 
gestures.  "The  —  hair —  can  —  not  —  be 
made — to  grow  !  It  can  not — be — dyed — 
without  danger!  Ah,  ha!  there  is  suc- 
cess !  Modern  science  agrees  with  the 
habits  of  the  ancients.  That  will  take 
both  with  old  and  young.  You  can  say 
to  an  old  man  :  '  Ah  !  monsieur,  the  an- 
cients, the  Greeks  and  Romans,  knew 
something,  after  all,  and  were  not  such 
stupid  fellows  as  some  folks  think.'  If 
you  are  talking  to  a  young  man,  you  can 
say,  'My  dear  boy,  thanks  to  our  pro- 
gressive age,  here  is  another  discovery. 
What  can  we  not  look  for,  as  the  results 
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of  steam,  tlie  teleg-rapli,  etc.  !  This  oil 
is  the  result  of  a  report  by  Monsieur  Vau- 
quelin.'  Suppose  we  were  to  quote  a  pas- 
sage from  Monsieur  Vauquelin's  essay  at 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  confirming"  our 
assertions,  eh  !  Famous  !  Come,  Finot, 
come  to  the  table.  Let  us  attack  the 
food  and  drinlv  champag^ne  to  the  success 
of  our  young"  friend." 

"It  was  my  idea,"  said  the  author 
modestly,  ''  that  the  epocli  for  lig"ht  and 
frivolous  prospectuses  had  passed ;  we  are 
entering"  upon  a  scientific  period,  and  we 
must  assume  a  tone  of  learning"  and  au- 
thority, in  order  to  make  an  impression 
upon  the  public." 

"  We  will  warm  this  oil  !  I  am  anxious 
to  be  off,"  said  Gaudissart.  "I  have 
commissions  from  all  the  dealers  in  g"oods 
for  the  hair,  and  not  one  of  them  gives 
more  than  tliirty  per  cent  ;  now  if  we 
can  offer  forty  per  cent  profit,  I  will 
answer  for  the  sale  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand bottles  in  six  months.  I  will  attack 
apothecaries,  g-rocers  and  hairdressers ; 
and  by  g-iving"  them  forty  per  cent  we 
shall  secure  them." 

The  three  young"  men  were  eating-  like 
lions,  and  drinking  like  Swiss,  to  the  fut- 
ure success  of  the  '' Huile  Cephalique," 
when  a  resounding  knock  was  heard. 

•'That  must  be  my  uncle,  come  to  see 
me,"  exclaimed  Popinot. 

''An  uncle?"  said  Finot ;  "and  we 
have  not  another  g-lass  !  " 

"  Popinot's  uncle  is  a  judge,"  said  Gau- 
dissart to  Finot,  "  and  there  is  no  use  in 
making  a  mystery  of  the  fact  that  he 
once  saved  my  life.  Ah  !  when  one  has 
been  in  the  predicament  that  I  was  in, 
face  to  face  with  the  scaffold,  one  has 
good  reason  to  remember  the  virtuous 
magistrate  wlio  has  saved  one's  neck. 
A  man  would  remember  that,  even  if  he 
were  dead  drunk  !  " 

It  was  indeed  the  upright  judg"e,  in- 
quiring for  his  nephew  of  the  portress. 
When  Anselme  recognized  his  voice,  he 
went  down  with  a  candle  in  his  hand,  to 
welcome  and  light  him. 

"Good-evening,  gentlemen,"  said  the 
magistrate. 

(;raudissart  made  a  deep  bow.     Finot 


examined  the  judge  with  a  tipsy  eye,  and 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  was  rather  a 
blockhead. 

"  There  is  no  luxury  here,"  said  the 
judge  gravely,  looking  about  the  room; 
"but,  my  boy,  we  must  begin  by  being 
nothing,  before  we  can  be  something 
great." 

"What  a  profound  remark!"  said 
Gaudissart  to  Finot. 

"Worthy  of  being  the  theme  of  an 
article,"  returned  the  journalist. 

"Ah  !  is  that  you,  sir  ?"  said  the  judge, 
recognizing  Gaudissart.  "And  how  do 
you  happen  to  be  here  ?  " 

"Sir,"  replied  Gaudissart,  "I  intend 
to  do  all  within  the  modest  limits  of  my 
power  to  contribute  to  the  fortune  of  3'our 
dear  nephew.  We  have  just  been  consid- 
ering the  prospectus  of  his  oil,  which  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  one  of ,  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  this  kind  of  literature.  You  see 
in  this  gentleman  the  author  of  the  pros- 
pectus."    The  judge  looked  at  Finot. 

"The  gentleman,"  continued  Gaudis- 
sart, "is  Monsieur  Andoche  Finot,  a  dis- 
tinguished literary  man." 

Here  Finot  modestly  pulled  Gaudissart's 
coat-tails. 

"  Very  good,"  said  the  judge,  to  whom 
these  words  explained  the  appearance  of 
the  table,  and  the  remnants  of  the  feast. 
"  My  boy,"  he  continued,  addressing  Pop- 
pinot,  "  get  3'ourself  ready,  and  we  will  go 
and  spend  the  evening  with  Monsieur  Bi- 
rotteau,  to  whom  I  owe  a  visit.  You  will 
sign  your  partnership  deed,  which  I  have 
carefully  examined.  As  you  will  have  the 
manufactory  for  your  oil  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Temple,  it  seems  to  me  that 
he  ought  to  give  jo\x  a  lease  of  the  shop  ; 
for  he  may  have  representatives,  and 
things  done  properly  give  no  room  for 
discussion.  It  seems  to  me,  Anselme, 
that  these  walls  are  very  damp  ;  ,you  had 
better  bring  up  some  straw  matting  be- 
side your  bed." 

"'  If  3^ou  will  allow  me,  sir,"  said  Gau- 
dissart, insinuatingly^  "we  have  been 
pasting  the  paper  ourselves,  to-day,  and 
it  is  not  yet  dry." 

"  Economy  !  good  !  "  said  the  judge. 

"  See  here  !  "  said  Gaudissart  in  a  low 
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tone  to  Finot,  ''my  friend  is  g-oing-,  like 
a  good  boy,  to  spend  the  evening-  with  his 
uncle ;  let  us  go  and  fitiisli  it  together 
somewhere  else." 

The  journalist,  for  answer,  turned  his 
empt}'  pockets  inside  out.  Popinot,  see- 
ing the  action,  slyh^  slipped  twenty  francs 
into  the  hand  of  the  author  of  his  pros- 
pectus. The  judge  had  a  carriage  wait- 
ing for  them  at  the  end  of  the  street,  in 
which  they  were  driven  to  Birotteau's. 
Pillerault,  Monsieur  and  Madame  Ragon, 
and  Roguin  were  plajnng  cards,  and  Ce- 
sarine  was  embroidering  a  collar,  when 
Judge  Popinot  and  Anselme  appeared. 
Roguin,  who  was  seated  opposite  to  Ma- 
dame Ragon,  near  whom  Cesarine  had 
placed  herself,  noticed  the  young  g-irl's 
vivid  blush  of  pleasure  as  Anselme  en- 
tered, and  by  a  sign  drew  his  chief  clerk's 
attention  to  her  pomegranate-like  cheeks. 

"This  is  quite  a  day  for  deeds,"  said 
the  perfumer,  when,  after  the  greetings 
had  been  exchanged,  the  judge  told  him 
the  object  of  his  visit. 

Cesar,  Anselme  and  the  judge  went  up 
to  a  room  on  the  next  floor,  which  was 
the  temporary  sleeping  apartment  of  the 
perfumer,  in  order  to  discuss  the  lease 
and  the  deed  of  partnership  drawn  up  by 
the  magistrate.  The  lease  was  ag-reed 
upon  for  eighteen  3'ears,  in  order  to  corre- 
spond with  that  of  the  shop  in  the  Rue 
des  Cinq-Diamants;  an  apparently  trivial 
circumstance,  but  one  which  proved  to  be 
of  service  to  Birotteau  later.  When  tliey 
returned  to  the  other  apartments,  the 
magistrate,  astonished  at  the  general 
commotion,  and  at  the  presence  of  work- 
men on  a  Sunday,  in  the  house  of  one  so 
religious  as  the  perfumer,  asked  the 
reason  for  it,  and  Cesar,  who  had  been 
expecting  the  question,  was  all  ready  with 
his  answer. 

"Although  you  are  not  worldly,  sir," 
he  said,  "you  will  not  disapprove  of  us 
for  celebrating  the  liberation  of  the  coun- 
tr3^  But  that  is  not  all.  I  intend  to 
gather  together  a  few  of  my  friends,  to 
celebrate  my  promotion  to  the  order  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor." 

"Ah!"  said  the  judge,  who  had  re- 
ceived no  decoration. 


"  I  may  have  been  considered  worthy  of 
this  honor,"  continued  Cesar,  "because 
of  having-  sat  at  the  consular  tribunal, 
and  of  having  fought  for  the  Bourbons 
on  the  steps — " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  judge. 

—"Of  Saint  Roch,  on  the  13th  Ven- 
demiaire,  where  I  was  wounded  hy  Na- 
poleon," finished  Cesar.  "  Ma^^  I  hope 
that  you  will  be  present  ?  " 

"I  will  come  gladly,"  said  the  judge. 
"  If  my  wife  is  well  enough,  I  will  bring 
her." 

"Xandrot,"  said  Roguin,  "as  they 
stood  on  the  doorstep  together,  "give 
up  all  thoughts  of  marrjang  Cesarine, 
and  in  six  weeks  you  will  see  that  I  have 
given  you  good  advice." 

"  Why  ?  "  asked  Crottat. 

"Because,"  replied  Roguin,  "Birotteau 
will  spend  a  hundred  thousand  francs  for 
his  ball,  and  he  is  involving  his  fortune  in 
this  affair  of  the  land,  in  spite  of  my  ad- 
vice. In  six  weeks  these  people  will  not 
have  money  enough  to  buy  bread.  Marry 
Mademoiselle  Lourdois,  the  house-paint- 
er's daughter,  instead  ;  she  has  a  dowr}'- 
of  three  hundred  thousand  francs,  and  I 
can  manage  the  affair  for  you." 


XII. 


The  splendors  of  the  ball  which  Cesar 
was  about  to  give  were  reported  with  all 
sorts  of  variations  and  embellishments, 
both  by  the  daily  journals  and  by  his  in- 
terested neighbors  and  acquaintances, 
who  were  excited  by  the  preparations 
which  were  being  carried  on  by  day  and 
by  night.  It  was*  affirmed  that  he  had 
hired  three  houses ;  that  he  was  having 
his  salons  gilded,  and  that  the  menu  for 
tlio  refreshments  was  to  comprise  several 
dishes  invented  expressly  for  the  occasion. 
It  was  said  that  the  entertainment  was 
designed  exprcssl}^  for  members  of  the 
Government,  and  that  no  tradespeople 
were  to  be  invited  ;  and  the  perfumer  was 
ridiculed  for  his  ambition,  his  political  pre- 
tensions were  scoffed  at,  and  his  wound 
denied.     Numberless  were  the  maneuvers 
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among  Birotteau's  acquaintances  to  se- 
cure invitations,  and  he  and  his  wife  were 
fairly  alarmed  by  the  number  of  people 
who  laid  claim  to  their  friendship. 

This  eagerness  frightened  Madame 
Birotteau,  and  she  grew  more  and  more 
grave  as  the  eventful  day  approached. 
In  the  first  place,  she  confessed  to  Cesar 
that  she  did  not  know  how  to  arrange  the 
innumerable  details  of  such  an  entertain- 
ment ;  where  was  she  to  find  the  silver, 
the  glass,  the  refreshments,  the  table 
utensils  and  the  servants?  And  who 
Avas  to  oversee  everj^thing  ?  She  begged 
Birotteau  to  station  himself  at  the  door, 
and  to  permit  only  invited  guests  to 
enter  ;  for  she  had  heard  strange  stories 
of  people  who  claimed  admittance  at  such 
times. 

When,  ten  days  beforehand,  Braschon, 
Grindot,  Lourdois  and  Chaffaroux,  the 
contractors,  had  promised  that  the  rooms 
should  be  ready  for  the  famous  Sunday  of 
the  17th  of  December,  there  was  an  amus- 
ing conference  held  in  the  evening  after 
dinner,  in  the  modest  little  dining-room, 
between  Cesar,  his  wife  and  daughter,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  list  of  the  invited 
guests,  and  preparing  the  invitations, 
which  had  that  morning  been  sent  home, 
printed  upon  rose-colored  paper,  in  the 
latest  style. 

"  Now,  we  must  not  forget  anybody," 
said  Birotteau. 

'•  If  we  happened  to  forget  a  few,  they 
would  soon  remind  us,"  said  Constance. 
"  There  is  Madame  Derville,  with  whom 
we  have  never  exchanged  calls,  who  was 
here  to-day,  as  friendl3^  as  you  please." 

''  She  was  very  pretty,"  said  Cesarine. 
'a  liked  her." 

"Before  her  marriage,  "remarked  Con- 
stance, "  she  was  onlj'^  a  seamstress  in  the 
Rue  Montmartre ;  she  has  often  made 
shirts  for  your  father." 

''Well,  let  us  begin  the  list,"  said  Bi- 
rotteau, "with  the  people  highest  in 
rank.  Write,  Cesarine ;  Monsieur  le 
Due  and  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Lenon- 
court — " 

"Mercy  !  Cesar,"  exclaimed  Constance, 
"don't  send  any  invitations  to  people 
with  whom  you  are  only  acquainted  in 


the  way  of  trade.  Are  you  going  to  in- 
vite the  Princess  de  Blamont-Chauvr}^,  a 
nearer  relation  to  your  god-mother,  the 
Marquise  d'Uxelles,  than  even  the  Due 
de  Lenoncourt  ?  Would  you  ask  the  two 
Messieurs  de  Vaudenesse,  Monsieur  de 
Marsay,  Monsieur  de  Rouquerolles,  Mon- 
sieur d'Aiglemont,  or  any  of  the  rest  of 
your  patrons?  You  must  be  crazy; 
your  grandeur  has  turned  ^^^our  head." 

"Very  well,"  returned  Cesar;  "but 
the  Count  de  Fontaine  and  his  family  ! 
eh  ?  He  came  to  my  shop  with  the  Mar- 
quis de  Montauran  and  Monsieur  de  la 
Billardiere,  just  before  the  great  affair 
of  the  13th  Vendemiaire,  and  they  were 
ready  enough  then  to  shake  hands,  and 
to  call  me  'dear  Birotteau,'  and  to  bid 
me  exert  myself  for  the  good  cause  !  We 
are  old  comrades." 

"  Put  him  down,"  said  Constance.  "  If 
Monsieur  de  la  Billardiere  and  his  son 
come,  they  must  have  some  one  to  talk 
to." 

"Write,  Cesarine,"  said  Birotteau. 
"First,  Monsieur  the  Prefect  of  the 
Seine;  perhaps  he  will  come  and  per- 
haps he  will  not,  but  he  commands  the 
municipal  body :  '  a  tout  seigneur  tout 
Jion?ieur !  '  Monsieur  de  la  Billardiere, 
mayor,  and  his  son.  Put  the  number  of 
guests  at  the  bottom.  My  colleague. 
Monsieur  Granet,  deputy,  and  his  wife. 
She  is  ugly,  but  never  mind ;  we  can  do 
without  beauty.  Monsieur  Curel,  the 
goldsmith,  colonel  of  the  National  Guard, 
his  wife  and  two  daughters.  So  much 
for  the  authorities  !  Now  for  the  great 
people.  Monsieur  the  Count  and  Madame 
the  Countess  de  Fontaine,  and  their  daugh- 
ter Mademoiselle  Emilie  de  Fontaine." 

"An  impertinent  thing  who  makes  me 
leave  the  shop,  to  go  and  speak  to  her  at 
the  door  of  her  carriage,  no  matter  what 
the  weather  maybe,"  said  Madame  Cesar. 
"If  she  comes,  it  will  only  be  to  make  fun 
of  us." 

"  Perhaps  that  motive  will  bring  her," 
said  Cesar,  who  was  determined  to  have 
some  people  of  rank.  "  Go  on,  Cesarine. 
The  Count  and  Countess  de  Granville, 
my  landlord.  Ah  !  now  I  think  of  it, 
Monsieur  de  la  Billardiere  intends  me  to 
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receive  the  order  of  chevalier  through  the 
Count  de  Lacepede  himself;  and  it  is 
therefore  perfectly  proper  for  me  to  send 
an  invitation  for  hall  and  dinner  to  the 
Hig'h  Chancellor.  Put  down  Monsieur 
Vauquelin  for  ball  and  dinner.  And 
while  I  think  of  it,  all  the  Chiffrevilles 
and  the  Protez.  Monsieur  and  Madame 
Popinot,  judg-e  at  the  tribunal  of  the 
Seine.  Monsieur  and  Madame  Thirion, 
doorkeeper  to  the  king-'s  cabinet,  friends 
of  the  Rag-ons,  and  their  daughter,  who, 
they  say,  is  eng-ag-ed  to  one  of  Monsieur 
Camusot's  sons  by  his  first  marriag-e." 

"Cesar,  donotforg-et  little  Horace  Bi- 
anchon,  Popinot 's  nephew  and  Anselme's 
cousin,"  said  Constance, 

''That's  true  !  "  replied  Cesar.  " Mon- 
sieur and  Madame  Rabourdin,  one  of  the 
chief  officers  in  Monsieur  de  la  Billardiere's 
division.  Monsieur  Cochin,  of  the  same 
ministry,  his  wife  and  son,  the  sleeping-- 
partners  of  Matifat ;  and  put  down  Mon- 
sieur, Madame  and  Mademoiselle  Matifat, 
while  we  are  about  it." 

''The  Matifats,"  said  Cesarine,  "have 
been  trying-  to  g-et  invitations  for  Mon- 
sieur and  Madame  Colleville,  Monsieur 
and  Madame  Thuillier,  and  the  Saillards." 

"We  will  see  about  it,"  said  Cesar. 
"Put  down  Monsieur  and  Madame  Jules 
Desmarets." 

"  She  will  be  the  most  beautiful  one 
here,"  said  Cesarine.  "I  admire  her  more 
than  anybody  I  ever  saw." 

"  Derville  and  his  wife,"  continued 
Cesar. 

"Do  put  down  Monsieur  and  Madame 
Coquelin,  the  successors  of  Uncle  Pille- 
rault,"  said  Constance.  "They  are  so 
sure  of  being  invited,  that  the  poor  little 
woman  has  had  a  superb  ball-dress  made: 
tulle,  embroidered  with  chicory  flowers, 
over  white  satin.  She  almost  decided  to 
have  a  dress  embroidered  with  g-old  and 
silver,  fit  to  go  to  court  in.  If  we  do  not 
invite  them,  we  shall  make  deadly  ene- 
mies of  them." 

"Put  them  down,  Cesarine,"  said  Bi- 
rotteau  ;  "  we  must  pay  due  respect  to 
commerce ;  we  belong  to  it  ourselves. 
Monsieur  and  Madame  Roguin." 

"Mamma,"  said   Cesarine,    "Madame 


Roguin  will  wear  all  her  diamonds,  and 
her  lace  dress." 

"  Monsieur  and  Madame  Lebas,"  pro- 
ceeded Cesar,  "and  the  president  of  the 
tribunal  of  commerce,  his  wife  and  two 
daughters.  I  forgot  them  just  now, 
among  the  officials.  Monsieur  and  Ma- 
dame Lourdois  and  their  daughter ;  Mon- 
sieur Claparon,  the  banker.  Monsieur  du 
Tillet,  Monsieur  Grindot,  Monsieur  Moli- 
neux,  Pillerault  and  his  landlord.  Monsieur 
and  Madame  Camusot,  the  rich  silk  mer- 
chant, with  all  their  children  :  the  one  in 
the  polytechnic  school,  and  the  lawj'-er — 
who,  by  the  wa}',  is  about  to  be  made  a 
judge,  on  account  of  his  marriage  with 
Mademoiselle  Thirion . ' ' 

"But  in  the  provinces,"  said  Cesarine. 

"Monsieur  Cardot,"  resumed  Cesar, 
"  who  is  Camusot's  father-in-law,  and  all 
the  Cardot  children.  Stay  !  and  the  Guil- 
laumes,  in  the  Rue  du  Colombier,  two  old 
people  who  do  upholstering.  Alexander 
Crottat,  Celestin— " 

"Papa,"  interrupted  Cesarine,  "do  not 
forget  Monsieur  Andoche  Finot  and  Mon- 
sieur Gaudissart,  two  young  men  who 
have  been  extremely  useful  to  Monsieur 
Anselme." 

"Gaudissart  ?  "  repeated  Cesar  :  "  he 
was  once  under  arrest.  But  never  mind  : 
he  is  going  away  in  a  few  daj'^s,  and  is 
going-  to  travel  in  behalf  of  our  oil,  so  put 
him  down.  As  for  this  Monsieur  Andoche 
Finot,  what  is  he  to  us  ?  " 

"Monsieur  Anselme  says,"  replied  Ce- 
sarine, "  that  he  will  be  a  g-reat  man  some 
day,  and  that  ho  is  as  witty  as  "Voltaire." 

"  An  author  ?  "  said  Birotteau.  "  They 
are  all  atheists." 

"Put  him  down,  papa,"  entreated  Ce- 
sarine; "there  are  not  enough  dancing- 
men  yet.  Besides,  that  beautiful  pros- 
pectus for  your  oil  was  written  by  him." 

"Since  he  believes  in  my  oil,"  said 
Cesar,  "put  him  down,  dear  child.  Put 
also  Monsieur  Mitral,  my  bailiff,  and 
Monsieur  Haudry,  our  physician.  We 
will  ask  him,  for  form's  sake,  but  he  will 
not  come." 

"  He  will  come  fast  enough,"  said 
Cesarine,  sagely. 

"I  hope,  C^sar,"  said  Madame  Birot- 
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teau,  ''  that  you  will  ask  the  Abbe 
Loraux  to  dinner." 

"  I  have  already  written  to  him," 
replied    Cesar. 

'•'  Oh  !  and  do  not  forg-et  Lebas's  sister- 
in-law,  Madame  Augustine  de  Sommer- 
vieux,"  said  Cesarine. 

'•'  This  is  what  it  is  to  marry  an  artist," 
exclaimed  the  perfumer.  "  Look  at  3'our 
mother,  fast  asleep,"  he  added  in  a  low 
tone  to  his  daug-hter.  "  There,  there, 
g-ood-night,  Madame  Cesar." 

Then,  still  in  the  same  low  tone,  he 
asked,  "And  how  about  your  mother's 
dress  ?  " 

''  That  will  be  ready,  papa,"  replied  the 
g-irl.  ''  Mamma  thinks  she  is  onl3''  g"oing 
to  have  a  crepe  de  Chine  dress,  like  mine  ; 
the  dressmaker  is  positive  that  she  will 
not  need  to  try  it  on." 

"^How  many  people?"  asked  Cesar, 
aloud,  as  he  saw  his  wife's  eyes  opening. 

*'A  hundred  and  nine,  with  the  clerks," 
replied  Cesarine. 

''Where  in  the  world  are  we  g"oing-  to 
put  them  all  ?  "  said  Madame  Birotteau  ; 
*'but  still,"  she  added,  naively,  "after 
the  Sunday  there  will  be  a  Monda3\" 

Nothing-  can  be  done  simph%  among- 
people  who  are  in  the  act  of  mounting- 
from  one  social  rank  to  another.  No  one, 
not  even  Madame  Birotteau  or  Cesar  him- 
self, could  under  any  pretext  enter  the 
rooms  on  the  first  floor.  Cesar  had  prom- 
ised to  Raguet,  his  shop-bo}',  a  new  suit 
of  clothes  for  the  ball,  if  he  would  do  his 
duty,  and  keep  g-uard  faithfull3^  Birot- 
teau, like  Napoleon  at  Compiegne,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  restoration  of  the  chateau 
for  his  marriage  with  Marie-Louise  of 
Austria,  did  not  want  to  see  an3'thing 
when  it  was  parth^  done ;  he  wished  to 
enjoy  the  surprise  of  seeing-  its  beauties 
all  at  once.  And  so  it  was  to  fall  to  the 
lot  of  Monsieur  Grindot  to  take  Cesar  by 
the  hand  and  exhibit  the  rooms  to  him, 
as  a  cicerone  would  exhibit  a  picture-gal- 
lery to  the  curious.  Each  one  in  the  house 
had  invented  a  surprise  for  some  one  else. 
Cesarine,  dear  child,  had  employed  all  her 
little  treasure,  a  hundred  louis,  in  buying 
books  for  her  father.  She  had  been  one 
daj''  informed  by  Monsieur  Grindot  that 


there  would  be  two  bookcases  in  her  fa- 
ther's room,  and  she  had  immediately  in- 
vested all  her  little  savings  in  a  collection 
of  books  to  offer  to  her  father :  Bossuet, 
Racine,  Voltaire,  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau, 
Montesquieu,  Moliere,  Buffon,  Fenelon, 
Delille,  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre,  La 
Fontame,  Corneille,  Pascal,  La  Harpe, 
and  in  short,  all  the  usual  stock  of  books 
Avhich  one  finds  everj-where,  and  which 
her  father  would  never  read.  The  bill  for 
the  binding-  would  be  something-  astonish- 
ing-, without  doubt.  The  celebrated  but 
inaccurate  book-binder  Thouvenin  had 
promised  to  deliver  the  volumes  at  noon 
on  the  16th.  Cesarine  had  confided  her 
trouble  to  her  Uncle  Pillerault,  and  he  had 
undertaken  to  manag-e  the  bill.  Cesar's 
surprise  to  his  wife  was  a  dress  of  cherry 
velvet  trimmed  with  lace,  the  same  about 
which  he  had  just  spoken  to  his  daugh- 
ter, who  was  his  accomplice.  Madame 
Birotteau's  surprise  to  the  new  chevalier 
was  a  pair  of  gold  buckles  and  a  solitaire 
diamond  pin.  And  for  the  whole  family 
there  was  the  surprise  of  the  newlj^-deco- 
rated  rooms,  followed  by  the  still  g-reater 
surprise  of  the  bills  to  pay. 

Cesar  gave  deep  thought  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question  as  to  which 
invitations  should  be  delivered  in  person, 
and  which  cat-ried  by  Raguet,  in  the 
evening-.  He  finally  took  a  carriag-e,  in- 
stalled his  wife  therein,  dressed  in  her 
plumed  hat  and  her  last  new  shawl,  the 
cashmere  which  she  had  been  coveting- 
for  3^ears ;  and  the  perfumers  had  the 
satisfaction  of  making-  twenty-two  calls 
in  one  morning. 

Cesar  had  taken  pity  upon  his  wife,  and 
had  relieved  her  anxieties  concerning-  the 
preparations  necessary  for  such  a  mag- 
nificent entertainment,  by  entering-  into 
a  diplomatic  treaty  with  the  illustrious 
Chevet,  in  which  the  latter  ag-reed  to 
furnish  a  superb  service  of  silver  plate, 
also  the  dinner,  the  wines,  and  the  num- 
ber of  waiters  and  attendants  suitable 
for  the  occasion,  and  to  be  answerable 
for  their  doings  and  manners.  All  he 
demanded  was  to  be  put  in  possession 
of  the  kitchen  and  dining--room,  and  to 
establish  his  headquarters  there,  and  he 
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desired  to  keep  possession  of  it  throug-h 
the  evening-,  for  he  could  not  go  away 
between  the  serving-  of  a  six  o'clock  din- 
ner for  twenty"-  persons,  and  the  mag-nifi- 
cent  entertainment  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning-.  Birotteau  made  arrang-ements 
with  the  Cafe  du  Foy  for  the  ices  and 
fruits,  and  Tanrade  was  to  furnish  the 
refreshments. 

"Now,  do  not  be  uneasy,"  said  Cesar 
to  his  wife,  seeing-  how  anxious  she  ap- 
peared to  be,  the  night  before  the  ball ; 
"Chevet,  Tanrade  and  the  Cafe  du  Foy 
will  take  possession  of  the  entresol,  Vir- 
gin ie  will  take  charge  of  the  second  floor, 
and  the  shop  will  be  securely  locked  up. 
We  will  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  look 
out  for  the  first  floor." 

On  the  16th,  at  two  o'clock.  Monsieur 
de  la  Billardiere  called  for  Cesar,  to  ac- 
company him  to  the  house  of  the  chancel- 
lor of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  where  he,  with 
a  dozen  others,  was  to  be  made  a  cheva- 
lier by  ]\Ionsieur  the  Count  de  Lacepede. 
The  ma^'or  found  the  perfumer  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  for  Constance  had  just  pre- 
sented him  with  the  g-old  buckles  and 
the  solitaire. 

'•'It  is  very  sweet  to  be  so  loved,"  he 
said,  as  he  entered  the  carriage  in  the 
presence  of  his  assembled  clerks,  and  of 
his  wife  and  daughter.  Thej^  all  looked 
admiringly  at  Cesar's  black  silk  small- 
clothes, silk  stockings,  and  new  bluebottle 
coat,  on  which  was  destined  to  glow  that 
ribbon  which,  according-  to  Molineux,  was 
dipped  in  blood.  When  he  returned  at 
dinner-time,  he  was  pale  with  ]o-y,  and 
looked  at  his  cross  in  every  mirror,  for  in 
his  first  intoxication  he  was  not  contented 
with  the  mere  ribbon,  but  was  glorious 
without  false  modesty. 

*'My  dear,"  he  said,  ''Monsieur  the 
Grand  Chancellor  is  really  a  charming 
m:in  ;  he  has,  at  a  word  from  La  Billar- 
diere, accepted  my  invitation,  and  will 
come  with  Monsieur  Vauquelin.  Mon- 
sieur de  Lacepede  is  a  great  man,  as  great 
as  Monsieur  Vauquelin  ;  he  has  written 
forty  books  !  And  besides  being  an  au- 
thor, he  is  a  peer  of  France.  We  must 
not  forget  to  c;ill  him  'Your  Highness,' 
or  '  Monsieur  le  Comte.'  " 


"  Why  don't  you  eat  something-?  "  said 
his  wife ;  and  turning  to  Cesarine  she 
added  : 

"  Your  father  isw^orse  than  a  child." 

"  How  well  that  looks  at  3^our  button- 
hole," said  Cesarine.  "We  will  g-o  out 
together,  and -they  will  present  arms  to 
you." 

"T\\ey  will  present  arms  everywhere, 
where  there  are  sentinels,"  replied  Cesar. 

Just  then  Grindot  descended  with  Bras- 
chon  ;  and  monsieur,  madame  and  made- 
moiselle were  informed  that  after  dinner 
the  rooms  would  be  ready  for  their  in- 
spection ;  Braschon's  boy  was  putting* 
the  finishing-  touches,  and  three  men  were 
lighting-  the  candles. 

"You  need  a  hundred  and  twent\^  can- 
dles," said  Braschon. 

"  There  is  a  bill  of  two  hundred  francs 
from  Trudon  !  "  said  Madame  Birotteau, 
but  her  lamentations  were  arrested  by  a 
look  from  the  Chevalier  Birotteau. 

"Your  entertainment  will  be  magnifi- 
cent. Monsieur  le  Chevalier,  "  said  Bras- 
chon. 

Birotteau  thought  to  himself:  "The 
flatterers  have  already  begun.  The  Abbe 
Loraux  warned  me  not  to  yield  to  their 
snares,  and  to  remain  modest.  I  will 
remember  my  origin." 

Cesar  did  not  understand  what  it  was 
that  the  rich  upholsterer  of  the  Rue 
Saint-Antoine  wanted.  Braschon  made 
eleven  attempts  to  get  an  invitation  for 
himself,  his  wife,  his  daughter,  his  mo- 
ther-in-law, and  his  aunt ;  and  when  they 
were  all  unsuccessful,  he  became  Birot- 
teau's  mortal  enemy.  Upon  the  door- 
step, he  merely  called  him  Monsieur 
Chevalier. 

The  g-eneral  inspection  began.  Cesar, 
with  his  wife  and  daughter,  went  out  of 
the  shop  and  entered  the  house  from  the 
street.  The  house  door  had  been  re- 
modeled in  grand  style,  divided  in  the 
middle,  and  made  in  equal,  square  panels, 
in  the  midst  of  which  was  an  architectural 
ornament  made  of  painted  bronze.  This 
kind  of  door,  now  so  common  in  Paris, 
was  then  something  entirely  new.  At 
the  back  of  the  vestibule  was  the  stair- 
case, divided  into  two  straight  branches. 
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between  which  was  that  socle  which  had 
g-iveu  Birotteau  so  much  anxiety,  and 
which  formed  a  sort  of  box  where  an  old 
woman  could  be  lodg-ed.  This  vestibule, 
paved  in  black  and  white  marble,  was 
lig'hted  by  an  antique  lamp  with  four 
mouths  or  burners.  The  architect  had 
united  richness  with  simplicity.  A  nar- 
row red  carpet  relieved  the  wiiiteness  of 
«  the  staircase,  which  was  made  of  free- 
stone, polished  with  pumice-stone.  A 
first  landing-  g-ave  entrance  to  the  entre- 
sol. The  door  leading"  to  the  apartments 
was  like  that  in  the  street,  except  that  it 
was  made  of  carpenter's  work. 

"  How  beautiful !  "  said  Cesarine.  ^'And 
yet  there  is  nothing-  which  particularly 
attracts  notice." 

''Precisely,  mademoiselle,"  said  Grin- 
dot.  "  The  g-race  comes  from  the  exact 
proportions  between  the  pedestals,  the 
jDlinths,  the  cornices  and  the  ornaments  ; 
and  besides,  I  have  g-ilded  nothing-,  so 
that  the  colors  are  somber  and  offer  no 
brilliant  points." 

'•'It  is  a  science,"  said  Cesarine. 

Then  they  all  entered  an  anteroom,  in 
perfect  taste,  spacious,  and  simply  deco- 
rated, with  inlaid  floor.  Next  came  a 
salon,  with  three  windows  on  the  street, 
furnished  in  w^hite  and  red,  with  elegant- 
ly delineated  cornices  and  fine  painting, 
where  nothing-  was  startling  or  dazzling-. 
On  a  chimne}^  -  piece  of  white  marble, 
with  columns,  were  ornaments  chosen 
•  with  taste,  which  were  beyond  criticism 
and  accorded  with  the  other  details. 
The  rooms,  in  short,  were  arranged  in 
that  perfect  harmony  which  artists  alone 
know  how  to  attain,  \)y  pursuing-  a  sj^stem 
of  decoration  even  to  the  minutest  acces- 
sories. A  chandelier  with  twenty-four 
candles  made  the  draperies  of  the  red 
silk  glow,  and  the  floor  had  an  enticing 
appearance  which  made  Cesarine  long-  to 
dance.  A  green  and  white  boudoir  led  to 
Cesar's  studj^. 

"I  have  put  a  bed  there,"  said  Grin- 
dot,  opening-  the  doors  of  an  alcove  clev- 
erly concealed  between  the  two  book- 
cases, "in  case  either  3'ou  or  madame 
were  ill,  and  would  need  another  room." 

"But  this  bookcase,  filled  with  newlv- 


bound  books,"  exclaimed  Cesar.     "Oh! 
m^^  wife  !  my  wife  !  " 

"No,"  she  replied,  "that  is  Cesarine's 
surprise." 

"  Pardon  the  emotion  of  a  father,"  said 
Cesar  to  the  architect,  as  he  embraced 
his  daughter. 

"  Don't  mention  it,  sir  I ' '  said  Grind ot ; 
"you  are  in  your  own  house." 
*  In  this  study  the  coloring  was  brown, 
relieved  by  green,  and  the  colors  were  so 
cleverl}^  arranged  that  everything-  har- 
monized ;  thus,  for  instance,  the  color 
which  served  for  the  foundation  of  one 
article  made  the  ornamentation  of  an- 
other, and  vice  versa.  The  engraving- 
of  Hero  and  Leander  shone  upon  one  of 
the  panels  of  this  room. 

"  You  will  have  to  answer  for  all  this," 
said  Birotteau,  g-ayly. 

"  That  beautiful  engraving-  was  given 
you  \>y  Monsieur  Anselme,"  said  Cesa- 
rine. 

For  Anselme  had  also  permitted  him- 
self a  surprise  for  his  master. 

"Poor  boy,"  said  Cesar,  "he  feels  for 
me  what  I  feel  for  Monsieur  Vauquelin." 

Madame  Birotteau  *s  chamber  came 
next.  The  architect  had  g-iven  free  rein 
to  magnificence  there,  in  order  to  please 
these  worthy  people,  of  the  restoration 
of  whose  house  he  had  made  such  a  study. 
The  chamber  was  of  blue  silk,  with  white 
ornaments,  and  the  furniture  of  white 
cashmere  with  blue  trimmings.  Upon 
the  white  marble  mantel-piece  was  a 
clock  representing-  Venus  reclining-  upon 
a  beautiful  block  of  marble  ;  a  pretty 
moquette  carpet,  of  Turkish  design, 
united  this  room  with  that  of  Cesarine, 
which  was  furnished  in  Persian  color- 
ing-, and  very  coquettishly,  with  a  piano, 
a  pretty  wardrobe  with  g-lass  doors,  a 
little  bed  with  simple  curtains,  and  all 
the  little  trifles  wiiich  young-  people  like. 

The  dining-room  was  behind  the  cham- 
ber appropriated  to  Cesar  and  his  wife, 
and  was  entered  by  the  staircase.  It  had 
been  furnished  after  the  style  of  Louis 
XIV.,  with  a  clock  of  Boulle,  buffets  of 
copper  and  tortoise-shell,  and  walls  hung 
with  draperies  put  on  with  g-ilded  nails. 

The   delig-ht   of   Cesar  and  his  family 
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cannot  be  described,  especially  when, 
upon  returning-  to  her  own  room,  Ma- 
dame Birotteau  found  upon  her  bed  the 
dress  of  cherry  velvet  trimmed  with  lace, 
her  husband's  present,  which  Virg-inie  had 
just  brought  in. 

'^Monsieui',  these  rooms  are  greatl}^  to 
your  credit,"'  said  Constance  to  Grindot. 
"  There  Avill  be  more  than  a  hundred  peo- 
ple here  to-morrow  evening,  and  you  will 
be  eulogized  by  everybody." 

*'I  will  recommend  you,"  added  Cesar. 
"  You  will  see  some  of  the  very  best  peo- 
ple among-  commercial  circles,  and  30U 
will  be  better  known  in  a  single  evening 
than  if  you  had  built  a  hundred  houses." 

Constance,  pleased  and  deeply  touched, 
thought  no  longer  either  of  the  expense  or 
of  criticising  her  husband.  In  the  morn- 
ing-, when  Anselme  had  brought  the  pict- 
ure of  ''Hero  and  Leander,"  he  had  told 
Constance  that  the  success  of  the  Huile 
Cephalique  was  assured,  and  that  he 
was  working  for  it  with  all  his  might. 
He  had  added,  that  in  spite  of  the  enor- 
mous expense  which  these  improvements 
and  the  ball  had  entailed  upon  Birotteau, 
in  six  months  the  perfumer's  share  of  the 
profits  from  the  oil  would  more  than 
cover  it.  After  having-  been  anxious  and 
fearful  for  nineteen  years,  it  was  so  sweet 
to  g-ive  herself  up  to  happiness  for  a  sin- 
gle day,  that  Constance  promised  her 
daughter  that  she  would  not  poison  her 
husband's  happiness  by  any  forebodings, 
but  would  let  him  go  his  own  way  in 
peace. 

When,  therefore.  Monsieur  Grindot  left 
them,  about  eleven  o'clock,  she  threw  her- 
self upon  her  husband's  neck,  and  with 
tears  of  joy  said  : 

"  Oh  !  Cesar,  you  make  me  so  happy  !" 

'•'Provided  it  lasts,  you  mean,  don't 
3'ou?  "  ho  replied,  smiling. 

"It  will  last;  I  have  no  longer  any 
fear,"  said  Madame  Birotteau. 

"That's  right!"  returned  the  per- 
fumer.    "At  leng-th  3'ou  appreciate  me." 

People  great  enough  to  recognize  their 
own  weaknesses  will  confess  that  a  poor 
orphan  girl  who,  eighteen  years  before, 
had  been  head  young  lady  at  the  Petit 
Matelot,  He  Saint-Louis,  and  a  poor  peas- 


ant boy  who  had  come  from  Touraine  to 
Paris  on  foot,  with  his  stick  in  his  hand, 
had  reason  to  feel  flattered  and  happy  at 
being-  able  to  give  such  an  entertainment, 
for  such  praiseworthy  motives. 

"  I  would  g-ive  a  hundred  francs  to  have 
a  caller  come  in  now,"  said  Cesar. 

And  as  he  spoke  the  words,  Virg-inie 
announced  the  Abbe  Loraux. 

The  Abbe  Loraux  was  then  vicar  of 
Saint-Sulpice.  Never  was  the  power  of 
the  soul  more  fully  revealed  than  in  this 
holy  priest,  intercourse  with  w^hom  left 
the  most  profound  impression  upon  the 
memory  of  all  those  who  knew  him.  His 
crabbed  face,  ugl^^  enough  to  repulse  all 
confidence,  had  been  made  sublime  by  the 
exercise  of  catholic  virtues  ;  a  heavenly 
splendor  already  shone  there.  An  innate 
frankness  g-ave  an  attractiveness  to  his 
disagreeable  features,  and  the  fires  of 
charity  purified  the  incorrect  lines  of  his 
face,  by  a  phenomenon  exactly  the  oppo- 
site of  that  which,  in  Claparon's  case, 
had  brutalized  and  degraded  everything. 
In  his  wrinkles  were  discernible  the  traces 
of  the  three  beautiful  virtues  of  humanity 
— Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity.  His  speech 
w^as  g-entle,  deliberate  and  impressive. 
His  costume  was  that  of  the  Parisian 
priests,  but  he  allowed  himself  an  over- 
coat of  chestnut  brown.  No  ambition 
had  insinuated  itself  into  this  pure  heart, 
which  would  one  daj^  be  rendered  up  to 
its  Maker  in  all  its  primitive  innocence  ; 
and  much  persuasion  had  been  necessary 
in  order  to  induce  the  Abbe  Loraux  to 
accept  even  one  of  the  most  modest  of 
the  curacies  of  Paris.  He  looked  now 
with  an  uneasy  g-lance  at  all  this  mag- 
nificence, and  smilingl}'-  shook  his  white- 
ened  head  at  the  three  delighted  people 
before  him. 

"My  children,"  he  said,  "it  is  not  my 
place  to  be  present  at  fetes,  but  rather 
to  comfoi't  the  afflicted.  I  have  come  tio 
thank  Monsieur  Cesar,  and  to  congrat- 
ulate you.  There  is  only  one  entertain- 
ment which  will  ever  bring  me  to  this 
house,  and  that  is  the  marriag-e  of  this 
beautiful  child." 

After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  abbe 
took  his  leave,^and  the  perfumer  and  his 
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wife  had  not  dared  to  exhibit  the  apart- 
ments to  him.  In  fact,  the  grave  appari- 
tion had  had  raiher  tlie  effect  of  a  dash 
of  cold  water  upon  Cesar's  enthusiasm. 

When  he  had  gone,  they  retired  to  rest, 
in  the  midst  of  their  new  luxury,  taking- 
possession  of  all  the  pretty  furnishings 
which  they  had  been  desiring  so  long' ; 
and  then  they  all  went  to  sleep  thinking 
of  the  delights  in  store  for  them  on  the 
following  day. 


XIII. 


Cesarine  and  her  mother,  after  hav- 
ing duly  attended  mass,  made  themselves 
ready  for  the  grand  occasion  about  four 
o'clock,  after  having  given  up  the  entre- 
sol to  the  mercies  of  Chevet's  people. 
Madame  Cesar  had  never  had  a  more 
becoming  toilet  than  this  same  dress  of 
cherry  velvet  with  the  lace  trimming;  her 
beautiful  arms,  still  fresh  and  young,  her 
dazzlingl}^  white  neck,  and  her  beautiful- 
ly formed  shoulders  were  finely  relieved 
by  the  rich  material  and  magnificent 
color.  The  naive  pleasure  which  every 
woman  feels  at  knowing  herself  to  be  at 
her  best,  gave  a  kind  of  serenity  to  the 
Grecian  profile  of  the  perfumer's  wife, 
whose  beauty  resembled  that  of  a  finely 
cut  cameo. 

Cesarine  was  dressed  in  white  crepe, 
w4th  a  wreath  of  white  roses  on  her  head, 
and  a  rose  at  her  side ;  a  scarf  modestly 
concealed  her  shoulders,  and  her  beauty 
nearly  drove  Popinot  beside  himself. 

^' These  people  are  getting  ahead  of 
us,"  said  Madame  Roguin  to  her  hus- 
band, as  they  passed  through  the  rooms 
together. 

The  notary's  wife  was,  in  fact,  furious 
with  jealousy  at  not  being  as  beautiful 
as  Madame  Cesar,  for  every  woman 
knows  how  to  judge  correctly  the  su- 
periority or  inferiority  of  a  rival. 

"  Pshaw  !  "  replied  Roguin,  in  a  low 
tone.  "  This  is  not  going  to  last  long, 
and  3'ou  will  soon  be  able  to  splash  the 
poor  woman  with  mud  from  your  car- 
riage when  3'ou  meet  her,  ruined,  going 
on  foot  along  the  street." 


Vauquelin  was  perfectly  gracious ;  he 
came  with  Monsieur  de  Lacepede,  his  col- 
league at  the  Institute,  who  had  called  for 
him  in  a  carriage.  When  they  saw  their 
dazzlingly  beautiful  hostess,  they  imme- 
diately had  recourse  to  scientific  compli- 
ments. 

"  You  must  have,  madame,  a  secret  of 
which  science  is  ignorant,  to  be  able  to 
remain  so  young  and  beautiful,"  said  the 
chemist. 

"You  are  rather  at  home  there,  sir," 
said  Birotteau.  "Yes,"  he  continued, 
turning  toward  the  Grand  Chancellor  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  '■  I  owe  my  fortune 
to  Monsieur  Vauquelin.  Permit  me  to 
present  to  your  highness  the  president  of 
the  tribunal  of  commerce  ;  Monsieur  the 
Count  de  Lacepede,  a  peer  of  France,  and 
one  of  our  great  men.  He  has  written  for- 
ty volumes,"  he  added  to  Joseph  Lebas, 
who  had  accompanied  the  president  of  the 
tribunal. 

The  guests  were  punctual,  and  the  din- 
ner was  like  all  trades-people's  dinners, 
extremely  gay,  full  of  good-nature,  and 
enlivened  b^^  coarse  wit  which  never  failed 
to  excite  mirth.  The  excellence  of  the 
food  and  of  the  wines  M^as  duly  appreci- 
ated ;  and  when  the  company  repaired  to 
the  salon  to  take  their  coffee,  it  was  half- 
past  nine,  and  a  few  impatient  guests  had 
already  made  their  appearance.  An  hour 
later,  the  room  was  full,  and  the  ball 
fairh^  under  way.  Monsieur  de  Lacepede 
and  Monsieur  Vauquelin  took  their  leave, 
to  the  great  despair  of  Birotteau,  who 
even  followed  them  to  the  staircase  in  the 
vain  endeavor  to  induce  them  to  remain. 
He  succeeded,  however,  in  retaining  Judge 
Popinot  and  Monsieur  de  la  Billardiere. 
With  the  exception  of  three  ladies  who 
represented  aristocracy,  financcf  and  the 
Government  —  namely.  Mademoiselle  de 
Fontaine,  Madame  Jules  and  Madame 
Rabourdin,  whose  dazzling  beaut^^  and 
high-bred  appearance  and  manners  were 
conspicuous  among  the  assembly,  most  of 
the  ladies  presented,  in  their  toilets  and 
general  appearance,  something  solid  and 
heavy,  with  which  the  lig-htness  and  grace 
of  these  three  ladies  afforded  an  almost 
cruel  contrast. 
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The  class  of  people  who  were  most  fully 
represented  at  Birotteau's  ball  were  of 
the  kind  who  dress  their  children  in  the 
uniform  of  the  National  Guard,  who  de- 
lig-ht  in  parade  daj^s,  who  g-o  to  their  own 
countrj^-house  every  Sunday,  who  ardent- 
ly desire  to  achieve  an  air  of  distinction, 
and  who  have  their  own  dreams  of  mu- 
nicipal honors  ;  a  bourgeoisie  jealous  of 
everything,  and  yet  good,  serviceable,  de- 
voted, sensible  and  compassionate,  putting 
its  name  to  a  subscription  for  the  children  of 
General  Foy,  or  for  the  Greeks,  whose  pi- 
racies are  unknown  to  it,  duped  by  its  own 
virtues,  and  abused  for  its  deficiencies  by 
a  society  which  is  not  worthy  of  it ;  which 
brings  up  its  daughters  to  be  honest  and 
hard-working",  if  unintellectual ;  in  short, 
a  bourgeoisie  admirably  represented  by 
the  Matifats,  druggists  in  the  Rue  des 
Lombards,  whose  establishment  had  sup- 
»  plied  the  "Reine  des  Roses"  for  sixty 
years. 

Madame  Matifat,  who  had  wished  to 
appear  worthy  of  the  occasion,  was  danc- 
ing"  in  a  turban  and  a  heavy  dress  of  scar- 
let embroidered  with  gold — a  costume  en- 
tirely in  harmony  with  a  proud  manner, 
a  Roman  nose,  and  the  splendor  of  a 
crimson  complexion. 

Monsieur  Matifat,  so  superb  at  a  review 
of  the  National  Guard,  where  his  conspic- 
uous figure,  witli  his  shining-  gold  chain 
and  bunch  of  seals,  could  be  easily  dis- 
cernible from  afar,  was  completely  under 
the  rule  of  this  Catherine  II.  of  the  coun- 
ter. Fat  and  short,  with  spectacles  and 
an  abnormally  high  shirt-collar,  he  was 
remarkable  for  the  depth  of  his  voice  and 
the  wealth  of  his  vocabulary.  He  never 
spoke  of  Corneille,  simply;  it  was  always 
"the  sublime  Corneille,"  while  Racine 
was  *'tliie  gentle  Racine."  He  was  ac- 
customed to  relate  in  a  heavy  manner 
vulgar  anecdotes  of  Piron,  who  passes 
for  a  great  man  among-  this  class  of  peo- 
ple. Matifat,  prodigioush^  fond  of  actors, 
had  a  slight  tendency  to  indecency  in  his 
talk,  and  Madame  Matifat,  whenever  she 
saw  that  he  was  about  to  relate  an  anec- 
dote, was  accustomed  to  cry  out  in  a 
piercing  voice : 

"  My  dear,  be  careful  what  you  say  !  " 


This  voluminous  queen  of  drugs  was 
more  than  Mademoiselle  de  Fontaine's 
aristocratic  grravity  could  withstand,  and 
the  well-bred  young-  lady  could  not  re- 
press a  smile  as  she  overheard  Madame 
Matifat  say  to  her  husband  : 

''Don't  look  at  3^ourself  in  every  mir- 
ror, my  dear;  that  is  bad  manners." 

It  is  a  difficult  thing-  to  explain  the 
difference  between  the  aristocracy  and 
the  bourgeoisie.  These  women,  encum- 
bered with  their  fine  toilets,  and  con- 
scious of  being-  dressed  in  their  best, 
showed  a  naive  delight  which  proved  that 
the  ball  was  a  rarity  in  their  busy  life  ; 
while  the  three  who  represented  another 
sphere  in  life  appeared  now  just  as  they 
would  appear  on  the  following  day.  They 
did  not  look  as  if  they  were  dressed  ex- 
pressly for  the  occasion,  and  they  were 
not  continually  contemplating  themselves 
in  their  finerj^  nor  anxious  about  the 
effect  which  they  were  producing- ;  t\iey 
seemed  to  think  no  more  about  them- 
selves after  they  had  put  the  finishing- 
touches  to  their  costumes  before  their 
mirrors  at  home  ;  and  the}''  danced  with 
the  g-race  and  unconsciousness  which 
genius  has  g-iven  to  some  of  the  ancient 
statues. 

Tlie  others,  on  the  contrarj^  marked 
with  the  seal  of  labor,  preserved  their 
vulg-ar  attitudes  and  enjoyed  themselves 
too  visibl}^ ;  their  looks  were  unguardedly 
curious,  and  their  voices  did  not  maintain 
that  low-toned  murmur  so  appropriate  to 
ball-room  conversation.  And  therefore 
Madame  Rabourdin,  Madame  Jules,  and 
Mademoiselle  de  Fontaine,  who  had  prom- 
ised themselves  much  entertainment  at 
the  perfumer's  ball,  were  conspicuous 
among-  all  the  rest  for  their  softened 
manners,  and  for  the  exquisite  taste  of 
their  toilets  ;  Madame  Rog-uin,  Constance 
and  Ccsarine,  seemed  to  be  the  connecting- 
link  between  them  and  the  other  guests. 

As  usually  happens  at  balls,  there  came 
a  moment  when  the  crescendo  of  anima- 
tion, brilliancy  and  music  broke  into  a 
fortissimo  of  tumult  and  enthusiasm, 
and  Mademoiselle  de  Fontaine  chose  this 
time  for  taking  leave;  but  at  her  first 
movement  Birotteau,  his  wife  and  daugh- 
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ter  hastened  to  protest  against -the  de- 
sertion of  all  the  aristocracy  of  their 
Assembly. 

"  There  is  really  in  these  rooms  an  at- 
mosphere of  g-ood  taste  which  surprises 
me/'  said  the  impertinent  young  lady  to 
the  perfumer  ;  "  allow  me  to  congratulate 
you  upon  it." 

Birotteau  was  so  intoxicated  by  the 
public  adulation  which  he  had  received, 
that  he  did  not  understand;  but  his 
wife  blushed,  and  did  not  know  what 
to  reply. 

''  This  is  a  national /efe  which  does  j^ou 
great  credit,"  said  Camusot  to  him. 

"  I  have  rarely  seen  such  a  beautiful 
ball,"  remarked  Monsieur  de  la  Billar- 
diere,  to  whom  an  official  lie  cost  nothing. 

Birotteau  accepted  all  these  compli- 
inents  an  serieux. 

"  What  an  enchanting  sight !  And  such 
a  fine  orchestra  !  Will  you  not  give  balls 
very  often?  "  asked  Madame  Lebas. 

"  What  a  charming  apartment  !  Is  it 
tlie  result  of  your  taste  ?  "  said  Madame 
Desmarets.     , 

And  Birotteau  was  audacious  enough 
to  allow  her  to  think  that  he  had  ordered 
and  arranged  it  all. 

Cesarine,  who  was  sure  to  be  engaged 
for  every  dance,  knew  perfectly  well  that 
Anselme  would  hesitate  to  ask  her  to  be 
his  partner,  on  account  of  his  lameness. 
As  the^^  left  the  table,  he  whispered  to 
her : 

''  If  I  consulted  only  my  own  wishes,  I 
should  ask  for  the  favor  of  a  quadrille 
with  you  ;  but  my  happiness  would  not 
be  worth  the  trial  to  your  feelings." 

Cesarine,  however,  who  had  honestly 
come  to  the  opinion  by  this  time  that  men 
who  had  straight  feet  and  legs  were  awk- 
ward and  ungraceful  in  their  walk,  agreed 
to  open  the  ball  with  Popinot ;  and  he, 
emboldened  by  his  aunt's  encouragement, 
dared  to  talk  of  his  love  during  the  quad- 
rille, although  he  did  it  in  the  indirect  way 
usually  employed  by  timid  lovers. 
Ip'.  "My  fortune  depends  upon  you,"  he 
said  to  her. 

"  How  is  that  ?  "  she  asked. 

"Because  there  is  only  one  hope  which 
can  make  me  succeed,"  he  replied. 


"Hope  then,"  she  said,  softly. 

"Do  you  know  what  you  have  said  ?  " 
asked  Popinot,  eagerly. 

"■  Hope  for  fortune,"  returned  Cesarine, 
with  a  mischievous  smile. 

"  Gaudissart  !  Gaudissart !  "  exclaimed 
Anselme,  hastening  to  his  friend  when 
the  dance  was  over,  and  pressing  his  arm 
convulsiveh',  "  you  must  succeed,  or  I 
shall  blow  my  brains  out.  To  succeed  is 
to  marry  Cesarine ;  she  has  just  said  so ; 
and  see  how  beautiful  she  is  !  " 

''  Yes,  she  is  very  prettily  rigged," 
said  Gaudissart  ;  "  and  rich,  besides. 
We  will  win  her  with  the  oil." 

The  good  understanding  between  Made- 
moiselle Lourdois  and  Alexander  Crot- 
tat,  Roguin's  destined  successor,  was  re- 
marked by  Madame  Birotteau,  and  it 
was  not  without  a  pang  that  she  gave  up 
the  idea  of  seeing  her  daughter  the  wife 
of  a  Parisian  notary. 

Uncle  Pillerault,  after  having  ex- 
changed a  bow  with  Molineux,  estab- 
lished himself  in  an  armchair  near  the 
library ;  and  from  there  he  watched  the 
players,  listened  to  scraps  of  conversa- 
tion, and  occasionally  moved  to  the  door- 
way to  watch  the  nodding  plumes  on  the 
heads  of  the  dancers,  like  the  true  philos- 
opher that  he  was. 

The  men  of  the  assembly  were  all  vm- 
couth,  with  the  exception  of  Du  Tillet, 
young  La  Billardiere,  Monsieur  Jules 
Desmarets,  and  the  official  personages 
present.  But  among  all  the  odd  figures, 
there  was  none  queerer  than  that  of  the 
petty  tyrant  Molineux,  with  his  fine  linen, 
which  had  grown  yellow  with  age  in  the 
closet,  with  his  jabot  of  hereditary  lace, 
attached  by  a  bluish  cameo  set  in  a  pin, 
and  with  his  short  black  silk  small- 
clothes, which  left  exposed  to  view  his 
thin  little  legs.  Cesar  triumphantly  ex- 
hibited to  him  the  four  rooms  created  by 
the  architect  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
house. 

"Well,  that  is  5^our  affair,  sir,"  said 
Molineux.  "My  first  floor,  thus  orna- 
mented, will  be  worth  more  than  a  thou- 
sand ecus.^^ 

Birotteau  answered  laughingl}'',  but  the 
accent  with  which  the  little  old  man  pro- 
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nounced  this  phrase  stabbed  him  as  with 
a  pin-prick. 

"  I  will  soon  have  possession  of  my  first 
floor  ag-ain ;  this  man  will  soon  be  ruined." 
That  is  what  the  words  "  ivill  be  ivorth,'' 
seemed  to  say,  flung  out  as  thej^  were  b^^ 
Molineux  like  a  blow  from  a  claw. 

The  pale  face  and  avaricious  eye  of  the 
landlord  struck  Du  Tillet,  whose  atten- 
tion had  been  drawn  to  the  man  in  the 
first  place  by  a  watch  chain  loaded  with 
a  pound  or  more  of  dangling-,  jingling 
charms,  and  by  a  mixed  green  and  white 
coat  with  a  collar  oddly  turned  away, 
which  made  the  old  man  resemble  a  ser- 
pent with  little  bells.  The  banker  accord- 
ingly  accosted  the  little  usurer,  with  the 
idea  of  discovering  the  meaning  of  his 
odd  expression. 

'"^ There,  sir,"  said  Molineux,  putting 
one  foot  into  the  boudoir, ''I  am  upon 
the  projDerty  of  the  Count  de  Granville  ; 
but  here,"  he  added,  indicating  his  other 
foot,  "I  am  upon  my  own  propert}^ ;  for 
I  am  the  landlord  of  this  house." 

Molineux,  always  ready  to  talk  when 
he  could  find  a  listener,  and  charmed 
with  Du  Tillet 's  flattering  attention  to 
his  words,  entered  into  a  description  of 
himself  and  his  habits,  and  detailed  the 
insolences  of  Gendrin,  and  his  arrange- 
ments with  the  perfumer,  without  which 
this  ball  could  not  have  taken  place. 

''  Ah  !  has  Monsieur  Cesar  assigned  his 
income  to  3^ou  ?  "  said  Du  Tillet.  "  Noth- 
ing is  farther  from  his  usual  habits." 

''Yes,  I  required  it,"  replied  Molineux. 
*'  I  am  so  good  to  my  tenants  !  " 

''  If  father  Birotteau  should  happen  to 
fail,"  thought  Du  Tillet,  ''  this  odd  little 
man  will  make  an  excellent  assignee, 
with  his  quarreling  about  trifles.  He 
probably,  like  Domitian,  amuses  himself 
with  killing  flies  when  he  is  at  home  by 
himself," 

Du  Tillet  then  went  to  the  gaming- 
table, where  he  had  previously  stationed 
Claparon,  for  he  thought  that  under  the 
protection  of  a  game  of  cards  the  pre- 
tended banker  would  be  free  from  ex- 
amination and  criticism.  Their  manner 
toward  each  other  was  so  exactl}'  that  of 
strangers,  that  no  one  would  have  sus- 


pected them  of  being  acquainted  with 
each  other;  and  Gaudissart,  who  recog- 
nized Claparon,  dared  not  accost  him 
when  he  received  the  cold,  solemn  look  of 
one  who  does  not  desire  to  be  addressed. 

The  ball;  like  a  brilliant  fusee,  was  ex- 
tinguished at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Toward  that  hour,  of  the  hundred  or 
more  carriages  that  had  filled  the  Rue 
Saint  Honore,  only  about  forty  remained. 
Du  Tillet,  Roguin,  Cardot,  the  Count  de 
Granville  and  Jules  Desmarets  had  been 
playing  at  cards,  and  Du  Tillet  had  won 
three  thousand  francs.  When  the  light 
of  day  made  the  candles  grow  pale,  the 
plaj^ers  joined  in  the  last  dance,  which, 
now  that  the  restraints  of  aristocracy 
were  removed,  and  the  last  moments  of 
enjoyments  had  come,  grew  fairly  up- 
roarious in  its  character,  until  Cesar 
rubbed  his  hands  with  delight,  and  ex- 
claimed : 

''How  they  are  enjoying  themselves  !  " 

"I  hope  they  won't  break  anything," 
said  Constance  anxiously  to  her  uncle. 

"  You  have  given  the  most  magnificent 
ball  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and  I  have  seen 
a  great  many,"  said  Du  Tillet,  as  became 
to  make  his  farewell  bow  to  his  former 
patron. 

In  one  of  Beethoven's  symphonies  there 
is  a  fantas3%  like  a  great  poem,  which 
governs  the  finale  of  the  symphony  in  C 
minor.  When,  after  the  slow  introduc- 
tion of  the  sublime  magician,  an  enthu- 
siastic gesture  from  the  leader  of  the 
orchestra  raises  the  rich  curtain  of  the 
theme,  and  calls  forth  the  dazzling  bril- 
liance toward  which  every  musical  tone 
has  been  converging,  those  poets  whose 
hearts  beat  with  emotion  then,  will  un- 
derstand how  Birotteau 's  ball  produced 

t 

upon  his  life  the  effect  which  this  motif, 
to  which  the  symphony  in  C  possibly  owes 
its  supremacy  over  its  brilliant  sisters,  has 
upon  their  souls.  A  radiant  fairy  starts 
forth,  raising  its  wand  ;  and  the  rustling 
of  silk  can  be  heard,  as  angels  raise  the 
purple  curtains.  Doors  of  gold,  sculpt- 
ured like  those  of  the  Florentine's  bap- 
tistry, slowly  turn  upon  their  diamond 
hinges.  The  eye  loses  itself  among  daz- 
zling  splendors ;    it  sees  a  long  line  of 
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marvelous  palaces  among-  whicli  beings 
of  a  superior  order  glide  to  and  fro.  The 
incense  of  prosperity  burns,  the  altar  of 
happiness  flames,  and  perfumes  float 
around.  Beings  divinely  smiling,  dressed 
in  white  and  blue,  pass  lightly  before  the 
poet's  eyes,  showing  faces  of  superhuman 
beauty,  and  forms  of  infinite  delicacy'. 
Cupids  leap  out  with  flaming  torches. 
He  feels  himself  loved,  and  is  happy  with 
a  happiness  which  is  breathed  without 
being  understood,  while  he  floats  upon 
the  waves  of  that  harmonj''  which  flows 
about  him  everywhere.  After  having 
lifted  him  to  the  heavens,  the  enchanter, 
by  deep  and  m.ysterious  transitions  of  the 
basses, plunges  him  again  into  the  marshes 
of  cold  realities,  from  whence  he  is  lifted 
up  once  more  when  his  soul,  thirsting  for 
divine  melodies,  cries  ^'  Again  !  '' 

The  ps3''chical  history  of  the  most  bril- 
liant point  of  this  beautiful  finale  is  that 
of  the  emotions  which  this  entertainment 
caused  to  Constance  and  to  Cesar.  It 
was  the  finale  of  their  commercial  s^'m- 
phony. 


XIV. 

One  week  after  the  ball,  which  was 
like  the  last  glowing  spark  of  the  pros- 
perity of  eighteen  j'ears,  now  about  to 
be  extinguished,  Cesar  stood  behind  the 
windows  of  his  shop,  looking  at  the 
passers-by,  and  thinking  heavily  of  his 
affairs.  Until  then,  all  had  gone  simply 
and  regularl}^  in  his  life ;  he  had  manu- 
factured and  sold,  or  else  bought  to  sell 
again.  But  now  the  land  speculation, 
together  with  his  interest  in  the  new 
firm  of  A.  Popinot  &  Co.,  the  pa^^ment 
of  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  francs, 
sixty  thousand  of  which  were  for  the  ex- 
penses, direct  and  indirect,  of  the  ball, 
and  which  would  necessitate  either  the 
sacrifice  of  goods,  which  would  displease 
his  wife,  or  unheard-of  success  on  the 
part  of  Popinot — all  this  multiplicity  of 
ideas  frightened  the  poor  man,  who  felt 
that  he  held  more  threads  in  his  hand 
than  he  could  manage.  How  would  An- 
selme  govern  his  bark  ?     Birotteau   felt 


toward  Popinot  as  a  professor  of  rhetoric 
feels  toward  a  pupil ;  he  was  afraid  to  let 
him  alone,  and  regretted  that  he  could 
not  be  always  with  him.  Birotteau  took 
good  care  not  to  let  either  his  wife,  his 
daughter  or  his  clerks  suspect  it,  but  the 
truth  was,  he  was  like  a  simple  barge- 
man of  the  Seine,  to  whom  has  been 
given,  by  chance,  the  command  of  a 
frigate. 

These  reflections  were  like  a  fog  gath- 
ering around  his  intellect,  which  was 
never  particularly  adapted  to  medita- 
tion, and  he  stood  there,  trying  to  see 
his  way  clearl}^ ;  when  there  appeared  in 
the  street  a  flgure  for  Avhich  he  had  con- 
ceived a  violent  antipathy,  and  which 
was  none  other  than  that  of  his  second 
landlord,  Molineux.  Everybody  has  had 
dreams  which  seem  to  comprise  a  whole 
lifetime,  and  in  which  a  malign  indi- 
vidual, a  sort  of  evil  destiny,  seems  to 
figure  from  time  to  time.  Molineux 
seemed  to  Cesar  to  play  this  part  in  his 
life.  He  had  made  a  diabolical  grimace 
in  the  midst  of  the  fete,  while  looking 
at  all  the  magnificence  with  an  evil 
eye.  Upon  seeing  him  again,  Cesar  re- 
membered the  former  impression  which 
the  man  had  made  upon  him,  all  the 
more  vividly  that  he  experienced  a  fresh 
repulsion  at  seeing  him  intrude,  as  it 
were,  into  the  midst  of  his  re*'erie. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  little  man  in  his  ex- 
asperatingly  soothing  voice,  "  we  have 
finished  up  things  so  slowly  that  you 
have  forgotten  to  approve  the  writing- 
on  our  little  paper." 

Birotteau  took  the  lease  to  repair  the 
omission.  Just  then  the  architect  en- 
tered, bowed  to  the  perfumer,  and  looked 
around  him  with  a  diplomatic  air. 

*'  Sir,"  he  said  at  last,  in  a  low  tone  to 
Birotteau,  "  you  know  how  difficult  it  is 
to  start  a  business ;  you  were  pleased 
with  my  work,  and  you  would  oblige  me 
very  much  if  you  would  pay  me  for  it 
now." 

Birotteau,  who  had  no  ready  money 
left,  instructed  Celestin  to  make  out  a 
bill  of  two  thousand  francs  at  three 
months,  and  to  prepare  a  receipt. 

"  I  am  ver}'  glad  that  yo\x  have  taken 
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the  responsibility  of  your  neighbor's 
rent,"  said  Mohneux,  with  an  air  of 
sly  cunning;  "for  I  have  just  heard 
that  the  judge  has  set  seals,  because 
Monsieur  Cayron  has  disappeared." 

"  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  pinched  for  five 
thousand  francs/'  thought  Birotteau. 

"He  had  the  reputation  of  doing  a 
good  business,"  said  Lourdois,  who  had 
just  come  in  to  hand  his  bill  to  the  per- 
fumer. 

"  A  merchant  is  never  safe  from  re- 
verses until  he  has  given  up  business," 
remarked  Molineux,  folding  his  deed  with 
careful  precision. 

The  architect  examined  the  little  old 
man  with  the  pleasure  which  an  artist 
feels  in  viewing  an  able  caricature. 

"  When  one's  head  is  beneath  an  um- 
brella, one  generally  feels  that  he  is  under 
cover,  if  it  rains,"  he  said. 

Molineux  studied  the  architect's  mus- 
tache and  whiskers  much  more  than  he 
did  his  face,  and  he  despised  Grindot  fully 
as  much  as  Grindot  despised  him  ;  and  he 
Avaited  awhile,  on  the  chance  of  being 
able  to  give  him  a  scratch  of  his  claw 
before  he  went  away;  for,  by  dint  of 
living  so  constantlj^  wath  his  cats,  Moli- 
neux had  come  to  resemble  the  feline  race 
both  in  manner  and  expression. 

Just  then  Ragon  and  Pillerault  en- 
tered. 

''We  have  just  been  speaking  to  the 
judge  about  our  affair,"  said  Ragon,  in 
a  low  tone  to  Cesar,  "  and  he  thinks  that 
in  a  speculation  of  this  kind  we  will  have 
to  have  a  receipt  from  the  sellers,  and 
finish  up  the  deeds,  in  order  to  be  reallj^ 
individual  proprietors." 

"Ah  !  you  mean  the  affair  of  the  Made- 
leine," said  Lourdois.  "1  have  heard  it 
spoken  about ;  there  will  be  some  building 
to  be  done." 

And  the  painter,  who  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  insist  upon  the  prompt  payment 
of  his  bill,  suddenly  resolved  not  to  hurry 
the  perfumer. 

"  I  brought  in  my  bill  because  it  was 
the  end  of  the  year,"  he  said  in  a  low 
tone  to  Cesar;  "but  you  can  take  your 
own  time  about  ^^ymg  it." 

"What's  the  matter,  Cesar ? "  asked 


Pillerault,  noticing  that  his  nephew,  at 
sight  of  the  bill,  stood  as  if  stupefied, 
repl^'ing  neither  to  Ragon  nor  Lourdois. 

"  Oh,  only  a  trifle,"  replied  the  per- 
fumer. "  I  have  taken  five  thousand 
francs'  worth  of  goods  from  my  neigh- 
bor, the  umbrella  merchant,  who  has  just 
failed  ;  and  if  he  had  not  given  me  good 
value  for  the  money,  I  should  be  swal- 
lowed up,  like  a  simpleton." 

"  I  told  you  so  long  ago,"  exclaimed 
Ragon;  "a  drowning  man  would  catch 
at  his  own  father's  leg  to  save  himself, 
and  they  would  both  drown  together.  I 
have  seen  so  many  failures  !  A  man  is 
not  exactly  a  knave  at  the  beginning 
of  misfortune,  but  necessity  makes  him 
one." 

"That's  true,"  said  Pillerault. 

"  Ah  !  if  I  ever  get  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  or  if  I  have  any 
influence  with  the  Government — "  said 
Birotteau,  rising  up  on  tip-toe  and  falling 
back  upon  his  heels. 

"What  would  you  do?"  asked  Lour- 
dois; "  for  you  are  a  wise  man." 

Molineux,  w'ho  was  interested  in  all 
discussions  relating  to  law^,  was  still  in 
the  shop ;  and  as  he  and  Lourdois  were  so 
attentive,  Pillerault  and  Ragon,  who  al- 
ready knew  Cesar's  opinions,  listened  as 
gravely  as  the  others. 

"  I  would  like,"  said  the  perfumer,  "a 
tribunal  of  permanent  judges,  with  a  pub- 
lic administration  for  the  purpose  of  judg- 
ing the  criminal.  After  an  investigation, 
during  wiiich  a  judge  would  fulfill  the 
actual  functions  of  agents,  assignees,  and 
commissioner-judge,  the  merchant  would 
be  declared  either  capable  of  resmning  bus- 
iness, or  else  bankrupt.  If  he  was  found 
capable  of  resuming  business,  he  would 
be  bound  over  to  pay  everything;  he 
w^ould  be  the  guardian  of  his  own  prop- 
erty and  of  that  of  his  wife ;  for  liis 
goods,  his  inheritances,  and  everything 
that  he  had,  would  belong  to  his  credi- 
tors ;  he  would  manage  everything  for 
their  intereslf,  and  under  surveillance;  and, 
in  short,  he  would  continue  business,  al- 
ways signing  himself  :  '  So  and  So,  bank- 
rupt,' until. he  had  repaid  everything. 
But  if  he  w^ere  declared  bankrupt  in  the 
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beg"innmg,  he  would  be  condemned,  as 
formerly,  to  the  pillory  in  the  hall  of  the 
Bourse,  to  be  exposed  there  for  two  hours, 
wearing"  the  green  bonnet.  His  goods 
and  those  of  his  wife  would  be  g'iven  up 
to  the  creditors,  and  he  would  be  banished 
from  the  king'dom." 

'■'  Commerce  would  be  rather  a  surer 
thing  in  that  case/'  said  Lourdois,  "and 
people  would  look  twice  before  going  into 
speculations." 

"  Why,  the  actual  law  is  not  followed," 
said  Cesar,  exasperated,  "  Out  of  a  hun- 
dred merchants  there  are  more  than  fifty 
who  are  seventy -five  per  cent  below  their 
affairs,  or  who  sell  their  goods  at  twent^^- 
five  per  cent  below  the  regular  price,  and 
who  thus  ruin  commerce." 

'•'He  is  right,"  said  Molineux ;  "the 
actual  law  leaves  too  much  latitude. 
There  is  no  alternative  between  total 
abandonment  and  disgrace." 

"Upon  my  word,"  said  Cesar,  "a  mer- 
chant, as  things  are  going*  now,  is  no 
better  than  a  licensed  thief.  With  his 
signature,  he  can  help  himself  out  of 
everybod^^'s  money-box," 

"You  don't  mince  matters.  Monsieur 
Birotteau,"  said  Lourdois, 

"  He  is  right,  though,"  said  old  Ragon, 

"  Every  bankrupt  is  a  suspected  per- 
son," said  Cesar,  who,  to  tell  the  truth, 
was  exasperated  by  this  little  loss,  which 
sounded  in  his  ears  as  does  the  first  cry  of 
the  hounds  in  those  of  a  stag. 

Just  then  Chevet's  bill  was  brought  in, 
followed  by  those  from  the  Cafe  de  Foy 
and  from  the  musicians,  and  one  or  two 
more. 

"It  is  the  'quart  d'heure '  of  Rabe- 
lais," said  Ragon,  smiling, 

"'  Upon  my  word,  you  gave  a  most 
beautiful  entertainment,"  said  Lourdois, 

"I  am  busy  now,*'  said  Cesar  to  the 
messengers,  who  left  their  bills  and  went 
away, 

"  Monsieur  Grindot,"  said  Lourdois, 
seeing  the  architect  fold  up  a  paper  which 
Birotteau  had  signed,  "you  will  please 
verify  mj-  bill  ;  it  is  a  mere  matter  of 
form,  for  every  amount  has  already*  been 
agreed  upon  by  you,  in  Monsieur  Birot- 
tcau's  name." 


Pillerault  looked  at  Lourdois  and  Grin- 
dot, 

"If  the  prices  have  been  agreed  upon 
between  architect  and  contractor,"  the 
uncle  murmured  in  his  nephew's  ear, 
"you  have  certainly  been  robbed," 

Grindot  left  the  shop,  and  Molineux, 
following,  accosted  him  mj'steriously. 

"Sir,"  he  said,  "you  have  listened  to 
me,  but  you  have  not  understood  me ;  I 
wish  you  an  umbrella." 

Grindot  took  alarm  at  these  words. 
The  more  illegal  a  profit  is,  the  more  a 
man  clings  to  it ;  such  is  human  nature. 
Grindot  had  taken  a  genume  artist's  in- 
terest in  his  work,  but  had  favored  the 
contractors,  at  the  expense  of  Birotteau, 
and  to  his  own  advantage.  He  guessed 
that  the  bills  in  which  he  had  an  interest 
would  be  paid  by  notes,  as  his  own  fees 
had  been ;  and  here  was  this  little  old 
man  hinting  that  the  architect  had  no 
protection  from  a  rainy  day;  in  other 
words,  that  the  notes  would  be  v:orthless. 
And  if  that  should  prove  to  be  the  case, 
Grindot  made  up  his  mind  to  be  pitiless. 

By  the  end  of  December,  Cesar  had  re- 
ceived bills  to  the  amount  of  sixt}^  thou- 
sand francs.  Felix,  the  Cafe  de  Foy, 
Tanrade,  and  those  little  ci^editors  who 
always  expect  ready  mone^^,  had  already 
presented  their  bills  two  or  three  times. 
In  business,  these  trifling  claims  often  do 
more  injury  than  a  positive  misfortune, 
for  they  announce  trouble.  Known  losses 
are  definite,  but  a  panic  knows  no  bounds. 

Birotteau  saw  himself  left  without  any 
ready  monej*,  and  he  was  seized  with  fear, 
for  such  a  thing  had  not  happened  to  him 
before  in  all  the  course  of  his  business 
life.  He  ordered  Celestin  to  present  bills 
to  his  customers.  His  clients — for  such 
was  the  high-sounding  name  then  given 
by  retailers  to  their  customers,  and  which 
Cesar  emploj'ed  in  spite  of  his  wife,  who 
finally  told  him  :  "  Call  them  what  you 
like,  as  long  as  they  pay  you  !  " — his 
clients,  then,  were  rich  people  who  always 
paid  their  accounts,  but  took  their  own 
time  about  it,  and  who  often  were  in 
debt  to  the  perfumer  to  the  extent  of 
fifty  or  sixty  thousand  francs.  The 
second   clerk  took  down  the  book,  and 
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began  copjang  out  the  largest  of  these 
bills.  Cesar  dreaded  his  wife's  com- 
ments, and  in  order  not  to  let  her  see 
the  state  into  which  this  whirlwind  of 
misfortune  had  thrown  him,  he  i^repared 
to  go  out. 

"  Good-day,  sir,"  said  Grindot,  coming 
in  with  the  careless  air  which  artists 
affect  when  speaking  of  matters  to  which 
they  pretend  to  be  absolute  strangers ; 
"  I  find  that  I  cannot  raise  any  money  on 
your  paper,  and  so  I  shall  have  to  ask 
you  to  give  me  cash  in  its  jDlace.  I  am 
extremely  sorry  to  trouble  you,  but  you 
see  I  did  not  want  to  speak  to  the  usurers, 
or  to  peddle  your  signature  about,  for  I 
know  enough  of  business  to  understand 
that  such  a  thing  would  be  very  injurious 
to  your  credit ;  therefore,  it  will  be  for 
your  interest  to — " 

But  Birotteau  interrupted  him.  "  Sir," 
he  said,  ''be  good  enough  not  to©  speak 
so  loud,  if  you  please.  I  am  very  much 
surprised  at  what  you  tell  me." 
Just  then  Lourdois  entered. 
"Lourdois,"  said  the  perfumer,  smil- 
ing, "would  you  believe  it? — " 

But  he  stopped  suddenly.  He  had  been 
about  to  ask  Lourdois  to  take  Grindot's 
note,  with  some  joking  remark  about  the 
architect's  lack  of  faith  in  a  merchant 
Avhose  credit  was  so  perfectly  assured  ; 
but  he  perceived  a  cloud  on  Lourdois's 
brow,  which  made  him  tremble  at  his 
contemplated  imprudence.  This  innocent 
raillery  would  be  the  death  of  a  suspected 
credit.  In  a  case  like  this,  a  rich  mer- 
chant redeems  his  note  and  does  not  offer 
it  to  others.  Birotteau  felt  himself  grow 
giddy,  as  if  he  were  gazing  over  a  preci- 
pice. 

"My  dear  Monsieur  Birotteau,"  said 
Lourdois,  beckqiiing  him  to  the  back  of 
the  shop,  "my  bill  has  been  verified  and 
approved,  and  I  must  beg  you  to  have 
the  money  ready  for  me  to-morrow.  My 
daughter  is  going  to  marry  Crottat,  and 
I  must  have  the  ready  money." 

"Come  the  day  after  to-morrow,"  said 
Birotteau  proudly,  relying  surely  upon 
the  bills  which  he  was  about  to  present. 
"And  you  too,  sir,"  he  added  to  the 
architect. 


"  And  why  not  pay  now  ?  "  asked  the 
latter. 

"I  must  pay  my  workmen  at  the  fau- 
bourg," replied  Cesar,  who  had  never  told 
a  lie. 

He  took  his  hat  to  go  out  with  them. 
But  the  mason,  Thorein,  and  Chaff aroux 
stopped  him  just  as  he  shut  the  door. 

"Sir,"  said  Chaffaroux  to  him,  "we 
want  some  money." 

"I  have  not  the  mines  of  Peru,"  an- 
swered Cesar  shortly,  and  he  walked 
quickly  away  from  them. 

"  There  is  something  beneath -all  this," 
he  thought.  "  That  cursed  ball  has  made 
ever^^  one  think  I  am  worth  millions.  But 
Lourdois's  manner  was  not  quite  natural ; 
there  is  something  more  than  appears  on 
the  surface." 

He  walked  aimlessly  along  the  Rue 
Saint  Honore,  and  at  the  corner  of  a 
street  ran  blindly  against  Alexander  Crot- 
tat. 

"Ah!  sir,"  said  the  future  notary, 
"  may  1  ask  you  one  question  ?  Has  Ro- 
guin  given  your  four  hundred  thousand 
francs  to  Monsieur  Claparon  ?  " 

"  You  were  present  when  the  business 
was  done,"  replied  Cesar.  "Monsieur 
Claparon  did  not  give  me  any  receipt — 
my  values  were  to  be  negotiated — Roguin 
must  have  remitted  to  him  my  two  hun- 
dred  and  forty  thousand  francs  —  They 
said  that  the  deeds  of  the  sale  would  be 
positively  accomplished  —  Judge  Popinot 
thinks  —  The  receipt — But — why  do  you 
ask?" 

"Why  do  I  ask?"  repeated  Crottat. 
"'  To  know  wiiether  Roguin  has  your  two 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  francs.  I 
did  not  know  but  he  had  sent  them  to 
Monsieur  Claparon  ;  but  of  course  he  has 
used  them,  together  with  a  hundred  thou- 
sand francs  of  mine,^vhich  I  gave  to  Clap- 
aron without  any  receipt,  just  as  confid- 
ingly as  I  would  hand  my  purse  to  you. 
The  people  who  are  selling  the  land  have 
not  received  a  sou  of  the  money ;  they 
have  just  left  my  house.  The  borrowed 
money  on  your  lands  does  not  exist,  for 
Rogmn  has  used  it  up,  just  as  he  long  ago 
devoured  your  hundred  thousand  francs. 
Your  last  hundred  thousand  francs  are 
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taken,  for  I  remember  drawing-  them  from 
the  hank  myself." 

The  pupils  of  Cesar's  eyes  were  dilated 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  could  see  noth- 
ing but  a  red  flame. 

"Your  hundred  thousand  francs  at  the 
bank,  my  hundred  thousand  francs  to  his 
charsre,  and  the  hundred  thousand  francs 
to  Monsieur  Claparon  —  there  are  three 
hundred  thousand  francs  vanished  into 
smoke,  to  say  nothing-  of  further  thefts 
which  may  be  discovered/'  resumed  the 
young-  notary.  "Monsieur  du  Tillet  is 
well  out  of  it ;  Roguin  has  been  at  him  for 
the  last  month  to  g-et  him  to  join  in  this 
land  speculation,  but  luckily  all  his  money 
was  invested,  in  some  affair  with  the  house 
of  Nucing-en.  You  see,  Rog-uin  has  been 
intriguing-  with  his  clients'  funds  for  the 
last  five  years.  And  I  thought  I  had  such 
a  good  thing  on  hand  !  I  have  no  receipt, 
and  the  creditors  will  think  that  I  am  his 
accomplice  if  I  speak  of  my  hundred  thou- 
sand francs,  and  a  man  just  starting  in 
life  must  look  out  for  his  reputation.  You 
will  scarcely  get  thirty  per  cent.  It  is 
only  twenty  days  ago  that  he  advised  me 
not  to  marry  Cesarine,  saying  that  you 
would  be  a  beggar,  the  monster  !  " 

Alexander  might  have  gone  on  talking 
for  a  long-  time,  but  Birotteau  stood  as  if 
turned  to  stone.  The  phrases  were  like 
so  many  blows  of  a  club  to  him.  He 
seemed  to  hear  only  funeral  bells,  and 
to  see  the  fires  of  a  great  conflagration. 
Crottat,  who  had  always  found  the  worth3^ 
perfumer  strong  and  capable,  was  fright- 
ened by  his  pallor  and  immobility,  Ro- 
guin's  successor  did  not  know  that  the 
notary'-  had  made  way  with  more  fort- 
unes than  that  of  Cesar.  The  idea  of 
suicide  even  passed  through  Cesar's 
mind.  Suicide  being  a  means  of  fleeing- 
from  a  thousand  deaths,  it  seemed  logi- 
cal to  choose  only  one.  Crottat  gave  his 
arm  to  Cesar,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
make  him  walk ;  his  legs  gave  way  be- 
neath him  like  those  of  a  drunken  man. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you  ?  "  said 
Crottat.  "  My  good  sir,  courage  !  This 
is  not  a  killing  matter.  Besides,  you  will 
recover  fortj'-  thousand  francs,  for  your 
lender  did  not  have  this  sum ;  it  has  not 


been  delivered  to  you,  and  there  is  a 
chance  to  plead  the  annulment  of  the 
contract." 

But  Cesar  only  moaned  :  "Mj  ball,  my 
cross,  two  hundred  thousand  francs  of 
bills  on  the  place,  and  no  money.  The 
Ragons,  and  Pillerault —  And  my  wife 
saw  it  all  clearly  beforehand  !  " 

A  rain  of  confused  words  which  re- 
vealed the  overwhelming  masses  of 
thought  and  the  terrible  sufferings  of  the 
perfumer,  and  which  fell  like  hail,  cut- 
ting down  all  the  flowers  in  the  garden 
of  the  "  Reine  des  Roses." 

"  I  wish  somebody  would  cut  off  my 
head,"  said  Birotteau  at  last :  "it  is  too 
heav}^  for  me,  and  it  is  of  no  use." 

"  Poor  papa  Birotteau  !  "  said  Alex- 
ander.    "  Are  you  then  in  danger?  " 

"  Danger  !  "  echoed  Cesar. 

"Well,  have  courage;  fight  against 
it,"  said  the  other. 

"  Fight  !  "  repeated  the  perfumer 
again. 

"Du  Tillet  has  been  your  clerk,"  re- 
sumed Crottat ;  "  he  has  a  good  head, 
and  he  will  help  you." 

"Du  Tillet?" 

"Yes  ;  come  !  " 

"I  would  not  go  home  as  I  am,  for 
anything,"  said  Birotteau.  "You  who 
are  my  friend,  if  there  are  any  friends, 
3^ou  in  whom  I  have  been  interested,  and 
who  have  dined  with  me,  in  the  name  of 
my  wife,  Xandrot,  call  a  hackney-coach 
and  come  with  me  !  " 

The  notary,  thus  adjured,  succeeded 
with  difficulty  in  depositing  in  the  vehicle 
the  inert  mass  which  bore  the  name  of 
Cesar. 

"Xandrot,"  said  the  perfumer,  in  a 
voice  choked  with  the  tears  which  had  at 
last  come  to  the  relief  of  his  overcharged 
brain,  "  let  us  go  to  my  house  ;  speak  to 
Celestin  for  me  ;  tell  him  that  he  has  my 
life  and  that  of  my  wife  in  his  hands, 
that  no  one,  under  any  pretext  whatever, 
must  chatter  about  Roguin 's  disappear- 
ance. Call  Cesarine  down,  and  tell  her 
not  to  let  any  one  speak  to  her  mother 
about  the  affair.  We  must  suspect  our 
best  friends,  Pillerault,  the  Ragons, 
everybody." 
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Crottat  noticed  the  change  in  Birot- 
teau's  voice,  and  understood  the  impor- 
tance of  his  counsel.  The  Rue  Saint 
Honors  was  on  the  road  to  the  magis- 
trate's house,  and  he  carried  out  the 
Avishes  of  the  perfumer,  whom  Cesarine 
and  Celestin  viewed  with  frightened  eyes 
as  he  lay  hack  pale  and  stupefied  in  the 
carriage. 

"Keep  the  affair  a  secret,"  was  all  he 
said. 

"  Ah  !  "  thought  Xandrot,  "  he  is  com- 
ing to  himself  ;  I  thought  he  was  lost." 

The  conference  between  Alexander  Crot- 
tat and  the  magistrate  lasted  a  long- 
time  ;  they  sent  for  the  president  of  the 
chamber  of  notaries,  and  carried  Cesar 
about  from  place  to  place  like  a  package  ; 
he  neither  moved  nor  spoke.  About 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  Crottat 
took  him  home,  and  the  idea  of  meeting 
Constance  gave  him  a  little  strength. 
The  young  notary  had  the  forethought  to 
precede  him,  and  to  warn  Constance  that 
her  husband  had  had  some  kind  of  a 
stroke. 

"  There  seems  to  be  something  the 
matter  with  his  brain,"  he  said  to  her, 
touching  his  forehead  with  his  finger; 
''he  may  have  to  be  bled." 

"This  is  no  more  than  I  expected," 
said  Constance,  without  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  the  truth.  ''  He  did  not  take 
medicine  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter, 
as  he  usually  does,  and  for  the  last  two 
months  he  has  been  working  like  a  galley- 
slave,  as  if  he  had  not  alread}^  made  his 
fortune." 

Cesar's  wife  and  daughter  begged  him 
to  go  to  bod,  while  they  sent  for  old  Dr. 
Haudry,  his'  physician.  He  came,  ex- 
amined into  Cesar's  symptoms,  and  or- 
dered mustard  plasters  to  be  applied  to 
the  soles  of  his  feet ;  for  he  feared  cere- 
bral congestion. 

"What  can  have  caused  this?  "  asked 
Constance. 

"  The  damp  weather,"  replied  the  doc- 
tor, to  whom  Cesarine  had  just  given  a 
hint. 

Physicians  are  often  obliged  to  utter 
learned  nonsense,  out  of  consideration  for 
the  watchers  around  a  sick-bed,  and  the 


old  doctor  had  had  experience  enough  to 
understand  with  half  a  word. 

Cesarine  followed  him  to  the  staircase 
to  ask  for  directions. 

**  Keep  him  perfectly  quiet  for  the  pres- 
ent," he  replied.  "  We  will  try  strength- 
ening medicines  when  his  head  is  better. " 


XV. 


Madame  Cesar  passed  two  days  by 
the  bedside  of  her  husband,  who  often 
seemed  to  her  to  be  delirious.  Lying- 
there  in  his  wife's  beautiful  blue  room, 
and  looking  at  the  draperies,  the  furni- 
ture and  the  expensive  luxuries,  he  said 
things  which  were  perfectly  incomprehen- 
sible to  Constance. 

"  He  is  crazy,"  she  said  to  Cesarine,  as 
Cesar,  sitting  upright  in  bed,  began  re- 
citing, by  snatches,  in  a  solemn  voice,  the 
articles  of  the  Code  of  commerce. 

"If  the  expenses  shall  be  judged  exces- 
sive," he  said  ;  and  then,  suddenh^,  "Take 
away  the  draperies  !  " 

After  two  or  three  terrible  days,  dur- 
ing which  Cesar's  reason  was  in  danger, 
his  strong  peasant  nature  triumphed ;  his 
head  becitme  clear.  Dr.  Haudry  gave  him 
cordials  and  nourishing  food,  and  the  mer- 
chant was  once  more  on  his  feet.  Then 
Constance,  wornout  with  fatigue,  took 
her  husband's  place. 

"  My  poor  wife,"  said  Cesar,  as  he  stood 
looking  at  her  while  she  slept. 

"  Come,  papa,  courage  !  You  are  such 
a  superior  man  that  you  will  triumph. 
This  will  be  nothing.  Monsieur  Anselme 
will  help  you." 

Cesarine,  in  a  gentle  voice,  ventured  to 
sa3^  these  vague  words,  which  were  yet 
more  softened  by  that  tenderness  which 
gives  courage  to  the  most  dejected,  as  a 
mother's  singing  soothes  an  ailing  child. 

"Yes,  my  dear,"  replied  her  father,  "  I 
will  do  my  best  to  struggle  against  it ; 
but  not  a  word  to  any  one — not  even  to 
Popinot,  who  loves  us,  or  to  your  Uncle 
Pillerault.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  going 
to  write  to  my  brother ;  he  is,  I  believe, 
canon    and   vicar   of    a   cathedral.    He 
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spends  almost  nothing,  and  must  have 
plenty  of  money.  Supposing  him  to  have 
saved  a  thousand  ecus  a  year,  he  ought 
hy  this  time  to  have  a  hundred  thousand 
francs  laid  by.  Priests  can  get  rich  in 
the  provinces." 

Cesarine  hastened  to  bring  to  her  father 
a  little  table  provided  with  writing  mate- 
rials, and  with  it  she  brought  what  were 
left  of  the  rose-colored  invitations  to  the 
ball. 

''Take  those  awaj^  and  burn  them,"  ex- 
claimed the  merchant.  "  The  devil  alone 
could  have  inspired  me  to  give  that  ball. 
If  I  have  to  give  in,  I  shall  look  like  a 
knave.  Here,  let  us  have  no  unnecessary 
phrases  ;  "  and  he  began  to  write  : 

"  My  dear  Brother — I  find  myself 
involved  in  such  a  critical  business  crisis 
that  I  beg  of  jo\x  to  send  me  all  the 
monej'"  which  you  can  command,  even  if 
you  have  to  borrow  some. 

"Yours,        Cesar." 

''  P.S. — Your  niece  Cesarine,  who  is  with 
me  as  I  write,  while  my  poor  wife  sleeps, 
sends  kindest  remembrances  to  you." 

This  postscript  was  added  at  Cesarine's 
request,  and  then  she  took  the  letter 
down  to  Raguet. 

"Papa,"  said  she,  coming  up  again, 
"  here  is  Monsieur  Lebas,  who  would  like 
to  speak  to  you." 

"  Monsieur  Lebas!  a  judge  !"  exclaimed 
Cesar,  as  much  alarmed  as  if  misfortune 
had  made  him  a  criminal. 

"M.y  dear  Monsieur  Birotteau,"  said 
the  fat  merchant-clothier,  '•'  I  take  too 
much  interest  in  you,  w^e  have  known 
each  other  too  long,  and  have  been  too 
closely  associated  as  judges,  for  me  not 
to  feel  desirous  of  telling  you  that  a  man 
named  Bidault,  called  Gigonnet,  a  usurer, 
has  had  some  of  your  bills  passed  to  his 
order,  without  security,  from  Claparon. 
These  two  words  are  not  only  an  insult,  but 
they  are  the  death-blow  to  your  credit." 

"  Monsieur  Claparon  desires  to  speak 
to  you,"  said  Oelestin,  appearing  at  that 
moment.     "  Shall  I  show  him  up  ?  " 

"  Now  we  shall  know  the  cause  of  this 
insult,"  said  Lebas. 


"Monsieur  Claparon,"    said    the   pe'r- 

fumer, as  the  banker  entered,  "allow  me 

to  present  to  you  Monsieur  Lebas,  judge 

of  the    tribunal    of    commerce,  and    my 

.^friend." 

"Ah  !  so  this  is  Monsieur  Lebas,"  said 
Claparon.  "  Delighted  to  meet  you,  sir. 
Monsieur  Lebas  of  the  tribunal ;  yes, 
exactly." 

"'  He  has  seen,"  continued  Birotteau, 
interrupting  the  trifling  stream  of  words, 
"  the  bills  which  I  remitted  to  you,  and 
which  you  declared  should  not  be  put  in 
circulation.  He  has  seen  them  marked 
with  these  words  :  'without  security.'  " 

"Well,"  replied  Claparon,  "they  are 
not  in  circulation ;  they  are  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  man  with  whom  I  do  a  great 
deal  of  business,  a  Monsieur  Bidault.  That 
is  wh3^  I  made  them  without  security.  If 
the  bills  were  to  have  been  in  circulation, 
you  would  have  made  them  pa^^able  di- 
rectly to  his  order.  This  gentleman  will 
understand  m}^  situation.  What  do  these 
bills  represent  ?  the  price  of  some  real  es- 
tate; payable  by  whom?  by  Birotteau. 
Now,  why  should  I  give  the  security  of 
my  signature  to  Birotteau  ?  I  have  an 
inflexible  business  rule  ;  I  do  not  any 
more  give  my  guarantee  uselessly,  than 
I  give  a  receipt  for  a  sum  which  I  have 
not  received.  I  always  take  it  for  granted 
that  whoever  signs  will  have  to  pay ;  and 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  exposed  to  the  chance 
of  having  to  pa}^  three  times." 

"Three  times  I  "  repeated  Cesar. 

"Yes,  sir,"  resumed  Claparon.  "I 
have  already  guaranteed  Birotteau  to 
the  people  who  are  selling  to  us  ;  whj' 
should  I  answer  for  him  to  the  banker 
also  ?  We  are  placed  in  hard  circum- 
stances. Roguin  goes  away  wath  a  hun- 
dred thousand  francs  from  me.  Therefore, 
my  half  of  the  land  costs  me  five  hundred 
thousand  francs  in  place  of  four  hundred 
thousand.  Roguin  takes  two  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  francs  belonging  to  Birot- 
teau. Now  what  would  you  do  in  my 
place,  Monsieur  Lebas  ?  Just  put  your- 
self in  my  place.  You  do  not  know  me, 
any  more  than  I  know  Monsieur  Birot- 
teau. Now  listen.  Suppose  we  do  busi- 
ness  together  on  shares.  •  You  furnish 
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money,  and  I  bring-  securities  amounting- 
to  ni}^  part  of  the  funds.  I  offer  them  to 
you,  and  you  very  kindly  undertake  to 
convert  them  into  money.  Later,  you 
learn  that  the  rich  and  respected  banker, 
Claparon,  has  failed  for  six  millions ;  now 
would  3"ou  g-o  at  that  ver}'-  moment  and 
put  your  signature  as  security  for  mine  ? 
You  would  be  a  fool  if  you  did  !  Well, 
Monsieur  Lebas,  Birotteau  is  in  the  situa- 
tion that  I  have  just  imagined  Claparon 
to  be  in.  Don't  you  see  that  if  I  indorse 
his  bills  I  shall  be  held  responsible  to  the 
purchasers  for  his  share  as  well  as  my 
own,  and  without  having — " 

"  To  whom  ?  "  demanded  the  perfumer, 
interrupting  him. 

^'And  without  having-  his  half  of  the 
land,"  continued  Claparon,  without  notic- 
ing- the  interruption,  "  for  I  should  have 
no  right  to  it ;  I  should  have  to  bu^^  it 
again  !  And  so  I  would  have  to  pay  three 
times." 

''Responsible  to  whom?"  repeated 
Birotteau  ag-ain. 

''To  the  third  party,"  replied  Claparon, 
''if  I  should  indorse,  and  if  you  should 
meet  with  misfortune." 

"I  shall  not  fail,  sir,"  said  Birotteau. 

"  Good  !  "  said  Claparon.  "  But  as 
3'ou  have  been  a  judge,  and  are  a  clever 
man  of  business,  you  know  that  a  man 
has  to  look  on  all  sides  of  a  thing,  and 
you  will  understand  that  I  am  only  at- 
tending to  my  own  safety." 

"Monsieur  Claparon  is  right,"  said 
Joseph  Lebas. 

"I  am  right,"  returned  Claparon; 
"right,  from  a  business  point  of  view. 
But  this  is  an  affair  of  real  estate.  Now, 
what  ought  I  to  receive  ?  Money  !  for 
money  must  be  given  to  the  people  of 
whom  we  are  bu^-ing.  Setting  on  one 
side  the  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
francs,  which  I  am  sure  Monsieur  Birot- 
teau will  be  able  to  raise" — with  a  look  at 
Lebas — "  I  came  to  ask  of  you  the  mere 
trifle  of  twenty-five  thousand  francs,"  he 
said,  addressing  the  perfumer. 

"  Twenty-five  thousand  francs  !  "  ex- 
claimed Cesar,  feeling  as  if  the  blood  were 
turning  to  ice  in  his  veins.  "  Under  what 
pretext,  sir  ?  " 


"My  dear  sir,"  replied  Claparon,  "we 
are  obliged  to  accomplish  sales  before  a 
notar3^  Now,  as  far  as  the  relative  price 
is  concerned  we  understand  it  well  enough 
among  ourselves,  but  with  the  treasury  it 
is  another  thing.  We  must  have  ready 
money;  we  must  have  forty-four  thou- 
sand francs  this  week.  I  was  very  far 
from  expecting  reproaches  when  I  came 
here,  for,  thinking  that  perhaps  these 
twenty- five  thousand  francs  might  trouble 
you,  I  was  able  to  tell  you  that  by  great 
good  luck  I  had  saved  you  from — " 

"What?"  said  Birotteau,  with  an 
accent  of  distress  which  no  one  could 
mistake. 

"Misfortune!"  replied  the  other.  ''I 
have  credited  to  you  the  twenty-five 
thousand  francs'  worth  of  miscellaneous 
bills  which  Roguin  had  sent  to  me  to 
negotiate,  upon  the  registration  and  ex- 
pense of  which  I  will  send  you  an  account ; 
there  is  the  little  negotiation  to  deduct, 
for  which  you  will  owe  me  six  or  seven 
thousand  francs." 

"All  this  seems  perfectly  fair  to  me," 
said  Lebas.  "  I  should  have  behaved  pre- 
cisely the  same  toward  an  unknown  man 
if  I  had  been  in  the  place  of  this  gentle- 
man, who  seems  to  have  an  excellent 
knowledge  of  his  business." 

"  Monsieur  Birotteau  will  not  die  of 
this,"  said  Claparon.  "It  takes  more 
than  one  blow  to  kill  an  old  wolf  ;  I  have 
seen  wolves  run,  with  balls  in  their  heads 
— and  run  like  wolves,  too  !  " 

"  Who  can  foresee  knavery  like  that  of 
Roguin  ?  "  said  Lebas,  as  much  alarmed 
at  Cesar's  silence  as  at  the  enormous 
speculation  so  foreign  to  the  perfumery 
business. 

"It  is  only  by  the  merest  chance  that  I 
did  not  give  a  receipt  for  four  hundred 
thousand  francs  to  Monsieur  Birotteau," 
said  Claparon,  "  and  then  I  should  have 
been  in  a  pretty  fix.  I  remitted  a  hun- 
dred thousand  francs  to  Roguin  last  night. 
Our  mutual  confidence  has  saved  me. 
Whether  the  funds  were  at  the  office, 
or  at  my  house  until  the  day  of  the  final 
contracts,  seemed  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  all  of  us." 

"  It  would  have  been  better  if  each  one 
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had  kept  his  monej'  in  the  bank  until  it 
was  time  to  pay  it,"  said  Lebas. 

'^Rog-uiii  was  my  hanlv,"  remarked 
Cesar.  "  But  he  is  in  tlie  speculation, 
too,"  he  added,  looking-  at  Claparon. 

*'  Yes,  for  a  quarter,  by  word  of  mouth," 
replied  Claparon.  "  There  would  be  only 
one  thing-  more  foolish  tlian  letting-  him 
carr}^  off  my  money,  and  that  would  be 
to  allow  him  to  have  a  share  in  the  spec- 
ulation. If  he  should  send  me  my  hun- 
dred thousand  francs,  and  two  hundred 
thousand  more  for  his  own  part,  why, 
we  should  see  !  But  he  will  take  good 
care  not  to  get  mixed  up  in  a  thing-  which 
will  not  yield  profits  for  five  years.  If, 
as  they  say,  he  has  only  carried  of  three 
hundred  thousand  francs,  he  will  need 
fifteen  thousand  pounds  of  income  to  live 
comfortably  in  a  foreign  land." 

"  The  bandit  !  "  exclaimed  Cesar. 

"Well,"  said  Claparon,  "if  we  are 
outwitted,  is  it  not  our  own  fault  ?  Why 
were  we  not  suspicious  of  a  notary  who 
eng-ag-ed  in  speculation  ?  Every  notary, 
every  exchang-e  ag-ent,  and  every  broker 
who  speculates  is  an  object  of  suspicion. 
Failure  is  for  them  fraudulent  bank- 
ruptcy. Well,  we  are  just  weak  enough 
not  to  outlaw  people  with  whom  we  ex- 
pect to  dine,  or  who  has  given  us  beauti- 
ful balls.  No  one  complains.  But  it  is 
wrong-." 

"It  is  very  wrong,"  said  Birotteau. 
"The  law  relating-  to  failures  oug'ht  to 
be  remodeled." 

"^  If  you  need  me,"  said  Lebas  to 
Birotteau,  "  I  am  entirely  at  yo\xv  ser- 
vice." 

"  Monsieur  Birotteau  does  not  need  any 
one,"  said  the  indefatigable  talker  who 
had  been  well-instructed  by  Du  Tillet. 
"His  affair  is  simple  enough;  Rog-uin"s 
failure  will  g-ive  a  dividend  of  fifty  per 
cent,  Crottat  tells  me.  Besides  this  divi- 
dend. Monsieur  Birotteau  will  recover 
forty  thousand  francs,  and  he  can  borrow 
on  his  property.  Now  it  is  four  months 
before  we  shall  have  to  pa^^  two  hundred 
thousand  francs  to  the  people  who  are 
selling.  Between  now  and  then,  Monsieur 
Birotteau  will  be  able  to  redeem  his  notes, 
for  he  oug-ht  not  to  count  upon  getting- 


back  what  Roguin  has  carried  off.  But 
even  supposing-  Monsieur  Birotteau  is  a 
little  hard-pressed — well,  witli  a  few  notes 
in  circulq,tion  he  will  pull  through  all 
rig-ht." 

The  perfumer  took  fresh  courage  as  he 
heard  Claparon  thus  analyze  the  affair, 
and  trace  out  for  him  his  line  of  conduct. 
His  expression  became  firm  and  decided, 
and  he  conceived  a  profound  respect  for 
the  banker's  business  talents. 

Du  Tillet  had  judged  it  best  to  make 
Claparon  believe  him  to  be  one  of  Roguin's 
victims ;  he  had  sent  a  hundred  thousand 
francs  to  Claparon  to  be  given  to  Roguin, 
who  had  immediately  given  them  back  to 
Du  Tillet ;  but  of  this  last  transaction 
Claparon  was  ig-norant,  Du  Tillet  not 
daring  to  confide  his  plans  to  him  in  all 
their  extent. 

"  If  our  first  friend  is  not  our  first  dupe 
we  should  not  find  a  second,"  he  said  to 
Claparon  on  the  day  when,  being  re- 
proached b}^  his  commercial  go-between, 
he  cast  him  off  like  a  worn-out  tool. 

Monsieur  Lebas  and  Claparon  went 
away  together. 

"  I  can  g-et  out  of  it  yet,"  thought  Bi- 
rotteau. "  My  debts,  in  bills  to  be  met, 
amount  to  two  hundred  and  thirty-five 
thousand  francs ;  seventy-five  thousand 
francs  for  my  house,  and  a  hundred  and 
seventy-five  thousand  francs  for  the  land. 
Now,  to  meet  these  payments,  I  have  the 
Roguin  dividend,  which  will  perhaps  be  a 
hundred  thousand  francs,  and  I  can  an- 
nul the  mortg-ag-e  on  the  land,  which  will 
make  a  hundred  and  forty  in  all.  And  so 
it  is  only  a  question  of  making-  a  hundred 
thousand  francs  out  of  the  Huile  Cepha- 
lique,  and  of  waiting-,  by  the  help  of  a 
few  notes,  or  of  credit  with  some  banker, 
for  the  moment  when  the  land  will  be  at 
its  highest  value,  and  I  can  redeem  all  my 
losses." 

When  an  unfortunate  man  can  once 
weave  for  himself  a  romance  of  hope,  by 
a  process  of  reasoning  more  or  less  cor- 
rect, he  is  often  saved.  Many  people  have 
mistaken  for  energ-y  the  confidence  which 
illusion  g-ives.  Perhaps  hope  is  half  of 
courag-e ;  indeed,  the  Catholic  relig-ion 
makes  a  virtue  of   it.     Has    not    hope 
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sustained  many  feeble  ones,  giving-  them 
time  to  wait  for  the  chances  of  life  ? 

Resolved  to  appeal  to  his  wife's  uncle 
before  seeking  help  elsewhere,  Birotteau 
had  not  gone  along  the  Rue  Saint  Honore 
as  far  as  the  Rue  des  Bourdonnais,  when 
he  felt  his  heart  sick  and  faint  within 
him ;  but  necessity,  that  hard  cavalier, 
spurred  him  on,  and  he  reached  the  door 
of  the  hardAvare  merchant  at  length, 
with  much  the  same  feelings  that  a 
child  experiences  upon  entering  a  den- 
tist's rooms.  He  mounted  slowly,  and 
found  the  old  man  sitting  by  the  fire, 
reading  the  '' Constitutionnel,"  before 
the  little  round  table  which  held  his 
f ugal  breakfast ;  a  small  loaf,  some  but- 
ter, cheese  and  a  cup  of  coffee. 

"Here  is  a  true  philosopher,"  said 
Birotteau,  with  a  pang  of  envy  at  his 
uncle's  mode  of  life. 

"  Well,"  said  Pillerault,  taking  off  his 
spectacles,  '■'  I  heard  all  about  Roguin 
last  night  at  the  Cafe  David.  I  hope 
that  you  took  our  advice,  and  obtained 
a  receipt  from  Claparon  ?  " 

''Alas!  uncle,"  groaned  Cesar,  "you 
have  put  j- our  finger  on  the  wound  itself. 
No,  I  did  not." 

"  Ah!  unfortunate  \>oj,  you  are  ruined!" 
said  Pillerault,  letting  fall  his  journal, 
which  Birotteau,  in  spite  of  its  being  the 
"  Constitutionnel,"  picked  up. 

Pillerault  was  so  lost  in  his  reflections 
that  he  remained  motionless,  as  if  molded 
in  bronze,  staring  blindly  through  his 
windows  at  the  opposite  wall,  and  list- 
ening to  Birotteau's  lengthy  discourse. 
Evidently  he  was  hearing  and  judging, 
and  weighing  the  pros  and  cons  with  the 
inflexibility  of  a  Minos  who  had  passed 
the  Styx  of  commerce  and  left  the  quay 
of  Morfundus  to  return  to  his  modest 
little  third-floor  apartments. 

"  Well,  uncle  ?  '  urged  Birotteau  at 
last,  after  waiting  for  a  reply  to  the  en- 
treaty to  sell  sixty  thousand  francs' 
worth  of  income,  with  which  he  had 
concluded. 

"  Ah  !  my  poor  nephew,  I  cannot  do 
it,"  replied  the  old  man.  "You  are  too 
deeplj'^  compromised.  The  Ragons  and  I 
will  each  have  to    lose  our    fifty  thou- 


sand francs.  It  was  by  my  advice  that 
these  good  people  sold  their  shares  in 
the  Wortschin  mines,  and  I  feel  obliged, 
in  case  of  loss,  not  indeed  to  return  their 
capital  to  them,  but  to  do  all  I  can  to 
help  them,  as  well  as  to  help  my  niece 
and  Cesarine.  Perhaps  you  will  all  be 
needing  bread  before  long,  and  you  will 
find  it  here — " 

"  Bread,  uncle  ?  "  exclaimed  Cesar. 

"  Yes,  bread,"  repeated  the  old  man. 
"  Look  at  things  as  they  are.  You  will 
not  get  out  of  this.  Out  of  five  thousand 
six  hundred  francs  of  income,  I  can  spare 
four  thousand  francs  to  share  them  be- 
tween the  Ragons  and  you.  When  your 
misfortune  comes,  I  know  Constance  well 
enough  to  feel  sure  that  she  will  work 
with  all  her  might,  and  will  deny  herself 
everything;  and  you  will  do  the  same, 
Cesar." 

"All  is  not  yet  hopeless,  uncle,"  said 
the  perfumer. 

"  I  do  not  agree  with  3'ou,"  replied  Pille- 
rault. 

"I  will  prove  it  to  you,"  added  Cesar; 
to  which  the  old  man  replied  that  nothing 
would  give  him  greater  pleasure. 

Birotteau  went  awaj^  without  saying 
anything  more.  He  had  come  seeking 
consolation  and  courage,  and  had  received 
a  second  blow  ;  less  severe,  in  truth,  than 
the  first,  but  instead  of  coming  upon  his 
head,  it  had  struck  at  his  heart ;  and 
Cesar's  heart  was  his  whole  life.  He 
came  back  again  after  having  descended 
several  steps. 

"  Sir,"  he  said,  coldly,  "'  Constance 
knows  nothing  of  all  this  ;  I  beg  of  you 
to  keep  the  secret,  at  least,  and  to  nsk 
the  Ragons  not  to  take  away  from  me  the 
peace  of  which  I  have  so  much  need  in 
order  to  struggle  against  misfortime." 

Pillerault  made  a  gostui-e  of  consent. 

"  Courage,  Cesar,"  he  added  ;  "I  see 
that  you  are  angry  with  me  now,  but  a 
little  later,  when  you  think  of  your  wife 
and  child,  you  will  do  me  justice." 

Discouraged  by  his  uncle's  opinion,  Ce- 
sar fell  from  the  heights  of  hope  to  the 
miry  marshes  of  uncertainly  once  more. 
When,  in  these  commercial  crises,  a  man 
has  not  a  mind  as  well  regulated  as  that 
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of  Pillerault,  he  becomes  merely  the  sport 
of  events  ;  he  follows  the  ideas  of  others, 
for  his  own  are  as  erratic  as  will-o'-the- 
wisps.  He  becomes  the  pre}^  of  the  whirl- 
wind, instead  of  quietly  lying-  down  while 
it  passes,  or  g^oing-  in  some  other  direction 
in  order  to  escape  it. 

In  the  midst  of  his  wretchedness,  Bi- 
rotteau  remembered  the  lawsuit  relative 
to  the  money  which  he  had  attempted  to 
borrow.  He  went  to  Derville,  his  lawyer, 
in  order  to  beg-in  proceeding's  as  soon  as 
possible,  provided  the  lawyer  saw  some 
chance  of  g-etting"  the  contract  annuled. 
He  found  him  wrapped  in  his  white  dress- 
ing'-g-own,  seated  by  his  fire,  calm  and 
self-possessed,  like  all  lawyers  who  are 
inured  to  momentous  confidences.  Birot- 
teau  noticed  for  the  first  time  this  cool- 
ness so  indispensable  to  a  lawyer,  but 
wiiich  strikes  lil^e  ice  upon  the  passion- 
ate, eag-er  client  who  comes  bring-ing"  his 
life  and  honor,  and  that  of  his  wife  and 
children,  in  his  hand.  He  related  his 
case,  and  waited  for  the  law^xr's  de- 
cision. 

''If  it  is  proven,"  said  Derville,  at 
length,  ''that  the  sum  which  had  been 
lent  Avas  no  long-er-at  Rog-uin's,  as  there 
has  been  no  delivery  of  money,  there  is 
a  chance  of  annulment ;  the  lender  will 
have  to  resort  to  the  security,  as  you  will 
have  to  for  your  hundred  thousand  francs. 
There  is  a  good  prospect  of  success,  al- 
though no  one  can  answer  for  a  lawsuit 
beforehand." 

The  opinion  of  such  an  eminent  law3"er 
gave  Cesar  a  little  courage,  and  he  begged 
Derville  to  obtain  judgment  in  a  fort- 
night. To  v/hich  the  latter  replied  that 
he  might  possiblj^  be  able  in  three  months 
to  get  a  judg-ment  annuling  the  contract. 

"Three  months!"  echoed  the  disap- 
pointed perfumer,  Avho  had  believed  he 
had  found  a  way  out  of  his  difficulties. 

"  Do  it  as  quickly  as  we  can,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  make  3^our  opponent  move 
rapidly,"  said  Derville,  smiling.  "He 
will  take  advantage  of  every  delay ;  the 
law3^erg  may  not  always  be  there ;  who 
knows  but  what  he  may  even  allow  the 
action  to  go  by  default  ?  We  cannot 
take  our  own  pace,  TQ.y  dear  sir." 


"But  at  the  tribunal  of  commerce,'' 
said  Birotteau. 

"Oh!  that  is  another  matter,"  said 
the  lawyer.  "You  judges  do  dispatch 
things  in  a  hurry,  while  we  at  the  palace 
have  certain  forms.  Form  is  the  pro- 
tection of  right.  Would  ^'^ou  like  an 
immediate  judgment  which  would  cause 
you  to  lose  3'our  fortj^  thousand  francs  ? 
Very  well !  .your  adversary,  who  sees  him- 
self in  danger  of  losing  this  sum,  will  de- 
fend himself  as  long  as  he  can.  Delaj's 
are  the  breastworks  of  the  law." 

"You  are  perfectly  right,"  said  Birot- 
teau, bowing  and  going  awa}'  with  a 
mortal  chill  at  his  heart. 

"They  are  right,  all  of  them.  Money  ! 
money  !  "  cried  the  perfumer  aloud  as  he 
went  through  the  busy,  noisy  Parisian 
streets.  When  he  entered  his  shop,  the 
clerk,  who  had  been  sent  everywhere 
with  the  invoice-bills,  came  to  him  and 
informed  him  that,  on  account  of  the  New 
Year  being  close  at  hand,  each  one  had 
kept  the  bill  without  paying  it. 

"There  is  no  money  an3"where,"  said 
the  perfumer  despairingly^  aloud  in  the 
shop. 

And  then  he  bit  his  lips,  for  all  the 
clerks  had  raised  their  heads  at  the 
words. 


XVI. 


Five  days  passed  thus  ;  five  days  dur- 
ing which  Braschon,  Lourdois,  Thorein, 
Grindot,  Chaffaroux,  and  a  host  of  lesser 
creditors  were  passing  through  the  vari- 
ous chameleon  phases  which  a  creditor 
takes  before  arriving  at  the  peaceable 
state  attained  by  assuming  the  bloody 
colors  of  the  commercial  Bellone.  In 
Paris,  the  period  of  suspicion  is  as  rapid 
in  its  ai)proach  as  the  movement  of  con- 
fidence is  slow  to  appear.  Once  given  up 
to  commercial  fears,  creditors  pass  from 
an  affected  politeness  to  the  red  of  impa- 
tience, to  the  somber  crackling  of  im- 
portunities, to  bursts  of  disappointment, 
to  the  cold  blue  of  determination,  and 
finally  to  the  black  insolence  of  a  pre- 
pared assignment. 

Braschon,  the  rich  upholsterer  of  the 
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Faubourg-  Saint  Antoine,  who  had  not 
been  invited  to  the  ball,  sounded  the 
charg-e,  in  the  character  of  a  creditor 
wounded  in  his  self-love;  he  demanded 
to  be  paid  within  twenty-four  hours  ;  he 
exacted  security,  not  by  a  deposit  of  furni- 
ture, but  by  a  second  mortg-ag-e  upon  the 
land  in  the  faubourg-.  In  spite  of  the 
violence  of  their  reproaches,  however, 
the  creditors  still  left  some  intervals  of 
repose  to  Birotteau,  during-  which  he 
breathed  freely  once  more. 

Instead  of  conquering-  these  first  at- 
tacks upon  a  difficult  position  by  strong- 
resolution,  Cesar  emplo^^ed  all  his  intelli- 
g-ence  in  preventing-  his  wife,  the  only 
person  who  could  have  advised  him,  from 
knowing-  anything-  about  it.  He  stood 
sentinel  at  the  threshold  of  his  door,  and 
in  his  shoj).  He  had  intrusted  Celestin 
with  the  secret  of  his  temporary  embar- 
rassment, and  Celestin  examined  his 
master  with  curious  and  astonished  eyes, 
recog-nizing^  that  his  power  was  already 
diminishing-.  Without  having-  the  neces- 
sary energetic  capacity  for  defending-  him- 
self upon  so  many  points,  all  threatened 
at  once,  Cesar  had  yet  the  courag-e  to 
look  his  position  fairl3^  in  the  face.  For 
the  end  of  the  month  of  December,  and 
for  the  15th  of  January,  he  would  need, 
for  his  household,  his  rents,  and  his  vari- 
ous running-  exjjenses,  the  sum  of  sixty 
thousand  francs,  thirty  thousand  of  which 
were  due  upon  the  30th  of  December ;  and 
every  available  resource  would  barel^^ 
A-ield  him  twenty  thousand,  thus  leaving- 
a  deficit  of  ten  thousand.  To  him,  this 
situation  did  not  appear  desperate,  for  he 
looked  no  farther  than  the  present  mo- 
ment, like  those  adventurers  who  only  live 
from  day  to  day.  Before  the  report  of  his 
embarrassment  should  become  generally 
known,  therefore,  he  resolved  upon  what 
to  him  was  a  g-rand  "coup,"  nameh',  to 
apply  to  the  famous  Frangois  Keller, 
banker,  orator  and  philanthropist,  cele- 
brated for  his  benevolence  and  for  his  de- 
sire of  being-  useful  to  the  business  interests 
of  Paris.  The  banker,  a  member  of  tlie 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  was  liberal,  and  Bi- 
rotteau was  a  royalist ;  but  the  perfumer, 
judging-  the  other  by  himself,  found  in  this 


only  one  reason  the  more  for  obtaining 
credit.  If  actual  mone\'  value  should  be 
necessar}^  he  did  not  doubt  Popinot's  de- 
votion, and  counted  upon  him  for  enough 
to  aid  him  in  winning  his  lawsuit,  b}'^  pay- 
ing in  the  meantime  the  most  importunate 
of  his  creditors. 

The  communicative  perfumer,  who  had 
always  been  in  the  habit  of  confiding  every 
thought  and  emotion  to  his  wife,  and  ob- 
taining help  and  courage  from  her,  could 
not  talk  of  his  present  situation  either 
with  his  head  clerk,  his  uncle,  or  Con- 
stance; and  therefore  he  was  doubly 
weighed  down  by  his  cares.  But,  like  the 
generous  martxr  that  he  was,  he  pre- 
ferred to  suffer  by  himself  rather  than  to 
let  the  blow  fall  upon  his  wife;  he  wanted 
to  be  able  to  tell  her  about  the  danger 
after  it  should  be  over.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
he  shrank  from  imparting  such  knowledge 
to  her.  The  fear  with  which  she  inspired 
him  gave  him  courage.  He  went  every 
morning  to  the  church  of  Saint  Roch  to 
hear  low  mass,  and  made  a  confidant  of 
the  Lord  alone. 

"If,"  he  said  to  himself,  "when  Ire- 
turn  home  from  church,  I  do  not  find  any 
officer  there,  my  demand  will  succeed  ; 
that  will  be  God's  answer  to  my  pra^'er." 

And,  he  was  made  happy  by  finding  no 
officer  there.  However,  his  heai-t  was  too 
full  not  to  demand  some  outlet.  Cesa- 
rine,  to  whom  he  had  alreadj'^  confided  the 
fatal  news,  was  in  possession  of  his  secret, 
and  many  were  the  glances  of  intelligence 
and  of  secret  despair  which  were  ex- 
changed between  them.  Birotteau  was 
always  jovial  and  gay  before  his  wife  ; 
did  Constance  ask  a  question,  bah  !  every- 
thing was  going  beautifully ;  Popinot, 
to  whom  Cesar  scarcely  gave  a  thought, 
was  sure  to  succeed,  and  the  oil  was  mak- 
ing its  waj^  famously  ;  Claparon's  notes 
would  be  paid,  and  there  was  nothing  to 
fear.  ^  This  affected  gayety  was  frightful. 
When  his  wife  had  fallen  asleep  at  night, 
Birotteau  would  sit  up  in  the  sumptuous 
bed  and  give  himself  up  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  his  wretchedness  ;  and  Cesarine 
would  come  stealing  in,  with  her  little 
feet  bare,  and  a  shawl  thrown  around 
her,  and  would  say,  sobbing  herself : 
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"  Papa,  I  heard  you  ;  j^ou  are  weeping." 
Birotteau  was  in  sucli  a  state  of  apathy 
after  having-  written  the  letter  asking  for 
an  interview  with  the  great  Francois 
Keller,  that  Cesarine  dared  not  let  him 
go  out  alone,  and  always  accompanied 
him.  It  was  during  these  walks  that  he 
for  the  first  time  perceived  everywhere 
along  the  streets  enormous  red  bills, 
blazing  with  the  words :   Huile  Cepha- 

LIQUE. 

While  all  these  catastrophes  were  fall- 
ing upon  the  waning  fortunes  of  the 
'*  Reine  des  Roses,"  the  firm  of  A.  Popinot 
&  Co.  was  brilliant  with  the  rising  glow  of 
success.  Taking  the  advice  of  Gaudissart 
and  Finot,  Anselme  had  launched  his  oil 
with  the  utmost  audacitj^  Two  thou- 
sand handbills  had  been  left,  within  three 
days,  in  the  most  conspicuous  places  of 
Paris.  No  one  could  escape  being  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  Huile  Cephalique, 
and  reading  in  the  concise  phrases  of  Finot 
of  the  impossibility  of  making  the  hair 
grow,  and  the  danger  of  dyeing  it,  accom- 
panied with  the  quotation  from  the  ad- 
dress read  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences  by 
Vauquelin ;  a  certificate  of  life  for  dead 
hair,  promised  to  all  who  would  employ 
the  Huile  Cephalique.  All  the  hair- 
dressers, wig-makers  and  perfumers  of 
Paris  had  decorated  their  doors  with 
gilded  frames,  containing  a  beautiful 
print  on  vellum  paper,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  the  engraving  of  ^*Hero  and 
Leander,"  reduced  size,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion : 

''  The  ancients  preserved  their  hair  by 
using  the  Huile  Cephalique." 

''He  has  invented  permanent  frames, 
for  a  lasting  advertisement,"  said  Birot- 
teau to  himself,  standing  before  the  shop- 
;-   window  of  the  ''Cloche  d'Argent." 

"  Then  you  have  not  seen,  in  your  own 
window,"  said  his  daughter,  "a  frame 
which  Monsieur  Anselme  himself  brought, 
when  he  placed  three  hundred  bottles  of 
the  oil  with  Celestin  ?  " 

"No,"  he  replied. 

"Celestin  has  already  sold  fifty  to 
passers-by,"  she  continued,  "and  sixty 
to  the  trade." 

"  Ah  ?  "  he  said. 

BALZA.C — II 


The  perfumer,  stunned  by  the  thousand 
bells  which  misery  rings  in  the  ears  of  its 
victims,  lived  in  a  sort  of  continual  dizzi- 
ness, in  which  he  scarcely  realized  what 
was  passing  around  him. 

The  evening  before,  Popinot  had  waited 
an  hour  for  him,  and  had  then  gone  away 
after  having  seen  no  one  except  Constance 
and  Cesarine,  who  had  told  him  that  Cesar 
was  absorbed  by  his  important  business 
affair. 

"Ah!  yes,"  returned  Popinot,  "you 
mean  the  affair  of  the  land  speculation." 

Luckily,  Popinot  had  seen  neither  the 
Ragons,  nor  Pillerault,  nor  his  uncle  the 
judge,  for  he  had  not  left  the  Rue  des 
Cinq-Diamants  for  the  last  month,  pass- 
ing all  his  nights  and  even  his  Sundays 
at  the  shop.  He  did  not  allow  himself 
more  than  two  hours  sleep  a  night;  for 
the  poor  boy  had  only  two  clerks,  and  as 
things  were  going,  he  needed  at  least  four. 

In  business,  everything  depends  upon 
taking  advantage  of  the  right  oppor- 
tunity ;  and  Popinot  had  his  dreams  of 
being  able  to  go  to  his  aunt  and  uncle, 
and  saying  :  "I  am  saved  ;  my  fortune  is 
made  !  "  and  of  going  to  Birotteau  and 
handing  him  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
francs  as  his  share  of  the  first  half  year's 
profits.  Being  totally  ignorant  of  Ro- 
guin's  flight,  and  Cesar's  trouble,  he  of 
course  said  nothing  indiscreet  to  Madame 
Birotteau. 

Popinot  promised  Finot  five  hundred 
francs  for  each  important  journal  which 
should  speak  three  times  a  month  of  the 
Huile  Cephalique, and  three  hundred  francs 
for  each  second-rate  journal.  There  were 
ten  of  each  class,  and  Finot  saw  visions 
of  three  thousand  francs  for  himself  out 
of  these  eight  thousand — his  first  throw 
upon  the  great  green  carpet  of  specula- 
tion. He  cast  himself,  then,  like  a  lion 
upon  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  haunt- 
ed editors'  sanctums  and  the  green-rooms 
of  all  the  theaters,  saying  :  "  Just  pay  a 
little  attention  to  this  oil.  It  is  nothing 
of  mine,  but  I  am  interested  in  it  on 
account  of  a  friend,  Gaudissart,  a  thor- 
oughly good  fellow."  He  inserted  little 
notices  at  the  bottom  of  a  column,  leav- 
ing monej'^  to  pay  the  editors.     Strategic 
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and  alert,  and  always  on  the  lookout  to 
seize  an  opportunity,  he  wrote  letters, 
flattered  everybody's  self-love,  and  ren- 
dered all  sorts  of  services  to  editors-in- 
chief,  in  order  to  obtain  articles.  Money, 
dinners,  compliments— all  served  his  pur- 
pose, and  the  result  was  that,  as  every- 
bod3'*s  friend,  he  made  the  Huile  Cepha- 
lique  triumph  over  Regnauld,  the  Mixture 
Bresilienne,  and  all  the  other  inventions 
of  the  kind.  There  was  not  a  journal 
which  did  not  speak  of  the  Huile  Ceph- 
alique,  and  of  its  agreement  with  Vau- 
quelin's  analyses  ;  which  did  not  ridicule 
those  who  believed  that  it  was  possible  to 
make  the  hair  g-row,  nor  fail  to  proclaim 
the  dang-er  of  hair  dyes. 

These  articles  rejoiced  the  soul  of  Gau- 
dissart,  who  fully  believed  in  the  efficacy 
of  wholesale  advertisement,  and  who  was 
following-  up  the  attack  Avith  vigor  in  all 
the  provincial  towns.  In  those  da^^s,  jour- 
nals were  read  religiously,  from  title  to 
printer's  name,  and  thus,  thanks  to  the 
ingenuity  of  Finot,  the  name  of  the  Huile 
Cephalique  was  in  everj^body's  mouth. 
The  firm  of  A.  Popinot  &  Co.  was  at  the 
same  time  flaunted  upon  every  wall  and  in 
every  shop-window. 

Cesar,  iucapable  of  measuring  the  im- 
portance of  such  publicity,  contented 
himself  wnth  simplj'  saying  to  Cesarine : 
''Popinot  is  following  in  my  footsteps," 
not  realizing  that  the  difference  in  the 
times,  and  the  new  methods  of  doing 
things,  were  embracing  much  more 
promptly  and  rapidly  than  formerly  the 
commercial  w^orld.  Birotteau  had  not 
set  foot  in  his  manufactor}'  since  the  ball, 
and  he  was  ignorant  of  the  activity  which 
Popinot  was  displaying  there.  Anselme 
was  keeping  all  Birotteau 's  w^orkmen 
busy,  and  he  slept  there  every  night ;  he 
saw  Cesarine  everywhere,  in  every  box 
and  every  advertisement ;  and  he  said  to 
himself  :  ''  She  will  be  m}'  wife  !  "  as,  with 
shirt-sleeves  turned  back  up  to  his  elbows, 
he  vigorously  nailed  up  cases  which  his 
clerks  w-ere  too  busj^  to  attend  to. 

The  next  day,  after  having  spent  the 
whole  night  in  planning  what  he  should 
sa3'  and  should  not  say  to  the  great 
banker,  Cesar  went  to  the  Rue  du  Hous- 


saye,  and  with  violently  beating  heart 
entered  the  abode  of  the  great  man. 
Constance  and  Birotteau,  belonging  to 
the  smaller  commerce  of  Paris,  and  never 
needing-  to  do  business  upon  credit,  had 
had  no  association  with  any  banking  es- 
tablishments, large  or  small,  and  were 
therefore  entirely  unknown  in  banking 
circles.  Perhaps  it  is  a  mistake  not  to 
establish  credit,  however  useless ;  opin- 
ions differ  upon  this  point.  HoAvever  that 
may  be,  Birotteau  deeply  regretted  now 
his  neglect  in  not  doing  so  ;  but,  as  a 
deputy,  and  a  political  man,  he  thought 
that  he  had  only  to  send  in  his  name  to 
be  received  ;  he  knev/  nothing-  of  the  al- 
most royal  state  which  distinguished  the 
audiences  of  this  banker. 

Introduced  into  the  salon  which  served 
as  anteroom  for  the  private  cabinet  of 
the  celebrated  man,  Birotteau  found  him- 
self in  the  midst  of  a  numerous  companj^ 
composed  of  deputies,  authors,  journal- 
ists, brokers  and  business  men,  some  of 
whom  seemed  to  be  enough  at  home  to 
go  directly  to  the  door  of  the  cabinet, 
where  they  were  immediately  admitted. 

''What  am  I  in  the  midst  of  this?" 
thought  Birotteau,  humbly.  On  his  right 
he  heard  a  discussion  concerning  the  loan 
necessary  for  the  completion  of  certain 
canals;  and  it  was  a  question  of  millions  I 
On  his  left,  some  journalists  were  talking 
of  a  meeting  which  had  been  held  the 
previous  day,  and  of  a  speech  which  the 
banker  had  made.  During  the  two  hours 
that  he  waited,  Birotteau  saw  the  great 
man  thrice  come  out  a  few  steps  beyond 
the  door  of  his  room,  with  distinguished 
visitors.  Frangois  Keller,  the  last  time, 
accompanied  General  Foy  as  far  as  the 
entrance  of  the  anteroom. 

"  There  is  no  chance  for  me  !  "  thought 
Birotteau,  despondingly,  his  heart  con- 
tracting. 

As  the  banker  returned  to  his  private 
room,  the  troop  of  courtiers  and  friends 
assailed  him  like  a  pack  of  wolves,  and 
some  of  the  boldest  even  succeeded  in 
entering  his  study  with  him.  The  con- 
ferences lasted  five  minutes,  ten  minutes, 
sometimes  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Some 
of  the  petitioners  went  away  with  down- 
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cast  looks,  others  had  an  air  of  satisfac- 
tion, even  of  importance.  Tlie  time  slipped 
away  ;  Birotteau  watched  the  clock  anx- 
iously. No  one  paid  the  least  attention 
to  his  secret  sorrow  as  he  sat  there  in  the 
g-ilded  armchair  by  the  fireplace,  at  the 
door  of  the  room  which  contained  that 
universal  panacea,  credit!  Cesar  thought 
miserably  of  the  one  occasion  upon  which 
he  had  been  like  a  king  in  liis  own  house,  as 
this  man  ruled  here  every  day  of  his  life  ; 
and  he  contrasted  his  past  with  his  pres- 
ent situation.  Bitter  thought !  Over  and 
over  again  he  prayed  Heaven  that  this 
man's  heart  might  be  favorably  disposed 
toward  him,  for  he  detected,  beneath  the 
surface  appearance  of  popular  good-nat- 
ure, an  insolence,  an  angry  tyranny,  and 
a  brutal  desire  for  power,  which  fright- 
ened his  gentle  soul. 

At  length,  w^hen  there  were  only  ten  or 
twelve  people  left,  Birotteau  resolved, 
w^hen  he  should  hear  the  door  of  the  study 
move,  to  stand  up,  and  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  great  orator  b}''  saving,  "I  am 
Birotteau  !  "  The  grenadier  who  first 
threw  himself  into  the  redoubt  at  Mos- 
cow did  not  display''  more  courage  than 
did  the  perfumer  in  resolving  upon  this 
maneuver. 

^•' After  all,  I  am  a  deputy,"  he  thought, 
as  he  rose  to  announce  his  name. 

Francois  Keller's  face  became  cour- 
teous, and  he  e%idently  wished  to  appear 
amiable,  as  he  looked  at  the  perfumer's 
red  ribbon,  drew  back,  opened  the  door 
of  his  study,  and  indicated  the  way  to 
him,  staying,  himself,  for  some  time,  talk- 
ing to  two  individuals  who  had  darted  up 
the  stairs  with  the  violence  of  a  water- 
spout. 

"  Decazes  wants  to  speak  with  3'ou," 
said  one  of  the  two. 

They  talked  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then  the  banker,  taking  the  attitude  of 
the  frog  who  tried  to  imitate  the  ox, 
said  : 

'■'  We  will  go  together  to  the  Cham- 
ber." 

''  How  can  he  pay  any  attention  to 
his  own  affairs?"  thought  Birotteau, 
quite  bewildered  by  what  he  saw  and 
heard 


The  sun  of  such  sparkling  superiority 
dazzled  the  perfumer,  as  the  bright  light 
blinds  insects  that  are  only  accustomed 
to  the  shadows  of  night.  On  one  table 
he  saw  account  books,  open  volumes  of 
the  "Moniteur,"  and  reports  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  Chamber ;  on  another, 
heaped-up  maps,  papers,  plans,  and  the 
thousand  and  one  projects  confided  to  a 
man  like  Keller.  The  royal  luxury  of 
the  room,  filled  with  pictures,  statues  and 
works  of  art ;  the  ornaments  upon  the 
mantel ;  the  heaped-up  evidences  of  na- 
tional and  foreign  interests — all  made  an 
impression  upon  Birotteau,  augmented 
his  terror  and  froze  his  blood.  Upon 
Keller's  desk  were  letters  and  circulars, 
before  which  the  banker  seated  himself, 
and  began  to  rapidl}^  sign  those  letters 
which  needed  no  examination, 

''  To  what  do  I  owe  the  honor  of  your 
visit  ?  "  he  asked. 

At  these  Avords,  pronounced  for  him 
alone  by  the  voice  which  spoke  to  all 
Europe,  while  the  busy  hand  went 
rapidly  to  and  fro  over  the  paper,  the 
poor  perfumer  grew  both  hot  and  cold. 

^•'  Sir,"  he  replied,  ''  I  do  not  wish  to 
take  too  much  of  your  time,  and  will 
try  to  be  brief.  I  have  come  purely  upon 
a  matter  of  business,  namelj^,  to  see  if 
your  establishment  will  give  me  credit. 
As  a  former  judge  at  the  tribunal  of  com- 
merce, and  well-known  at  the  Bank,  you 
understand  that  if  I  had  a  full  purse  I 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
credit.  I  have  had  the  honor  of  sitting 
at  the  tribunal  with  Baron  Thibon,  and 
he  certamly  would  not  refuse  me.  But 
I  have  never  made  use  of  my  signature, 
and  you  know  that  in  such  cases  a  nego- 
tiation presents  certain  difficulties — " 
Just  here  Keller  moved  his  head,  and 
Birotteau  took  the  movement  for  a  gest- 
ure of  impatience. 

"  Sir,"  he  continued,  "  the  fact  is  this  : 
I  am  engaged  in  a  territorial  affair,  out- 
side of  my  regular  business — " 

Frangois  Keller,  who  had  been  reading 
and  signing  uninterruptedly,  without  ap- 
pearing to  pay  any  attention  to  what 
Cesar  was  saying,,  now  turned  his  head 
and  nodded.     Birotteau  took  this  for  en- 
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Gouragement,  and  breathed  freely  once 
more. 

"Go  on  ;  I  am  listening-,"  said  Keller, 
g•ood-naturedl3^ 

"I  have  become  half-owner  of  some 
land  situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Madeleine,"  continued  Birotteau. 

*' Yes,  I  heard  them  talking  at  Nucin- 
gen's  of  this  immense  affair,  in  which  the 
firm  of  Claparon  is  engaged,"  replied 
the  banker. 

"  Well, "  resumed  the  perfumer,  "  credit 
to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  thousand 
francs,  with  security  upon  my  half  in  this 
affair,  or  upon  my  business  property, 
would  suffice  to  tide  me  over  until  the 
moment  when  I  shall  realize  money  from 
some  of  my  other  affairs.  If  it  was  neces- 
sar3',  I  could  give  you  deeds  upon  a  new 
firm,  the  house  of  A.  Popinot  &  Co., 
which — " 

But  Keller  appeared  to  care  very  little 
about  the  firm  of  Popinot  &  Co.,  and 
Birotteau  perceived  that  he  was  on  the 
wrong  tack;  he  stopped,  andthen,  alarmed 
at  the  silence,  he  resumed  : 

*^  As  for  the  rates  of  interest,  we — " 

''Yes,  yes,"  interrupted  the  banker, 
"all  that  can  easily  be  arranged;  do 
not  doubt  my  desire  to  accommodate 
you.  But  you  doubtless  are  aware  that 
I  am  extremely  busy,  and  you  had  better 
apply  to  my  brother  Adolphe,  and  explain 
to  him  the  nature  of  your  securities  ;  if 
he  approves  of  the  matter,  you  can  come 
back  here  with  him  to-morrow  or  the  next 
da}',  at  the  hour  when  I  am  in  the  habit 
of  examining  closely  into  business  matters 
— namely,  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  We 
shall  be  proud  to  have  your  confidence,  for 
you  are  one  of  those  important  royalists 
of  whom  one  may  be  the  political  enemy, 
and  yet  whose  esteem  is  flattering — " 

"  Sir,"  said  the  perfumer,  much  elated 
by  this  phrase  of  the  tribune,  "  I  am 
as  deserving  of  the  honor  which  you 
do  me,  as  of  the  signal  and  royal 
favor  which  I  have  merited  by  sitting 
at  the  consular  tribunal  and  by  fight- 
ing—" 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  banker,  hastily, 
"the  reputation  which  you  enjoy  is  cer- 
tainly a  passport,   Monsieur    Birotteau. 


You  have  only  to  propose  feasible  terms, 
and  you  can  count  upon  our  encourage- 
ment." 

Just  then  a  ladj^  Madame  Keller,  one 
of  the  two  daughters  of  the  Comte  de 
Gondreville,  opened  a  door  which  Birot- 
teau, until  then,  had  not  perceived. 

''  My  dear,"  she  said,  "I  would  like  to 
see  you  before  the  meeting  of  the  Cham- 
ber." 

"It  is  two  o'clock,"  exclaimed  the 
banker  ;  "  the  battle  has  already  begun. 
Excuse  me,  sir ;  it  is  a  question  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  ministry  ;  go  and  see 
my  brother." 

And  accompanying  the  perfumer  to  the 
door  of  the  room,  he  said  to  one  of  the 
people  in  attendance  : 

"  Conduct  this  gentleman  to  Monsieur 
Adolphe." 

While  he  was  crossing  the  labyrinth  of 
staircases,  guided  by  a  man  in  livery,  on 
his  way  to  a  private  room,  less  sumptu- 
ous than  that  of  the  chief  of  the  house, 
but  more  useful,  the  perfumer,  suspended 
upon  an  if,  caressed  his  chin,  fondly  hop- 
ing that  the  flatteries  of  a  celebrated  man 
were  a  good  augury  of  the  success  of  his 
mission ;  and  he  regretted  that  an  enemj'- 
of  the  Bourbons  was  so  gracious,  so  tal- 
ented, and  such  a  great  orator. 

Full  of  these  illusions,  he  entered  a 
bare,  cold  study,  furnished  with  two  re- 
volving desks,  with  shabby  armchairs, 
old  curtains  and  a  thin  carpet.  This 
study  was  to  the  other  what  a  kitchen 
is  to  a  dining-room,  or  a  manufactory 
to  a  shop.  There,  banking  and  busi- 
ness affairs  were  ripened,  enterprises 
were  concluded  upon,  and  audacious  un- 
dertakings consummated. 

The  two  brothers  had  each  his  role. 
Up  above,  Frangois,  brilliant  and  politic, 
pla^-ed  the  part  of  a  king,  distributing- 
gracious  promises,  and  making  himself 
agreeable  to  all ;  with  him  all  was  easy. 
Below,  Adolphe  made  excuses  for  his 
brother  on  the  score  of  his  political  pre- 
occupations, and  made  the  final  decisions 
himself ;  he  was  the  difficult  one  of  the 
establishment.  And  therefore  two  words 
were  necessary  before  a  bargain  with  this 
perfidious  firm  could  be  concluded.     Often 
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tlie  gracious  "yes"  of  the  luxurious  study 
became  a  dry  "no"  in  Adolphe's  ofl3.ce. 

The  banker's  brother  was  talking-  with 
the  famous  Palraa,  the  confidential  adviser 
of  the  house  of  Keller,  who  withdrew  when 
the  perfumer  appeared.  After  Birotteau 
had  explained  his  errand,  Adolphe,  the 
more  cunning  one  of  the  two  brothers, 
like  a  lynx  with  his  keen  eye,  thin  lips 
and  sharp  expression,  threw^  over  his  spec- 
tacles a  look  at  Birotteau  which  resembled 
that  of  a  vulture. 

*' Be  good  enough,"  he  said,  "to  send 
me  the  deeds  upon  which  the  affair  of  the 
Madeleine  rests ;  the  security  lies  with 
them,  and  we  must  examine  them  before 
discussing  the  question  of  interest  with 
you.  If  it  proves  to  be  all  right,  we  might, 
in  order  not  to  be  too  hard  upon  you,  con- 
tent ourselves  with  a  part  of  the  profits, 
instead  of  a  discount." 

"I  see  how  things  will  end,"  thought 
Birotteau  as  he  returned  to  his  home. 
"  Like  the  hunted  beaver,  I  shall  have  to 
part  with  some  of  my  skin.  But  it  is  bet- 
ter to  be  shaved  than  to  die." 

He  returned  in  a  very  happy  state  of 
mind. 

"  I  am  saved,"  he  told  Cesarine  :  "  the 
Kellers  will  give  me  credit." 


XVII. 


It  was  not  until  the  29th  of  December 
that  Birotteau  found  himself  once  more 
face  to  face  with  Adolphe  Keller.  The 
first  time  that  the  perfumer  made  an  at- 
tempt to  see  him,  Adolphe  had  gone  to 
inspect  some  property  six  leagues  or 
more  from  Paris,  which  the  great  orator 
thought  of  purchasing.  The  next  time, 
both  the  Kellers  were  too  busy  to  see 
him ;  they  were  negotiating  a  loan,  and 
about  to  present  the  subject  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Chamber;  and  they 
begged  Monsieur  Birotteau  to  return  upon 
the  foUow^ing  Friday.  These  delays  made 
the  perfumer  almost  beside  himself  with 
anxiety ;  but  at  length  the  appointed 
Friday  arrived,  and  Birotteau  found  him- 
self in  the  study,  seated  b^-^  the  fire-place. 


facing  the  window,  with  Adolphe  Keller 
sitting  opposite  to  him. 

"  This  is  all  correct,  sir,"  said  the  bank- 
er, laying'  his  hand  upon  the  deeds,  "but 
what  have  you  paid  upon  the  price  of  the 
land  ?  " 

"A  hundred  and  forty  thousand  francs," 
replied  Birotteau. 

"  In  money?  " 

"No,  in  bills." 

"  Are  they  paid  ?  " 

"  They  have  not  -yet  become  due." 

"  Now,  supposing  3'ou  have  paid  more 
for  the  land  than  it  is  worth,  "vvhere  would 
be  our  security  ?  "  retured  the  banker. 
"It  would  rest  simply  upon  your  g'ood 
reputation,  and  the  consideration  in  which 
you  are  held  ;  and  business  is  not  done 
upon  a  basis  of  sentiment.  If  you  had 
paid  two  hundred  thousand  francs,  we 
would  have  had  then  a  good  security  for 
a  hundred  thousand,  to  answer  for  the 
hundred  thousand  francs  discounted.  The 
result  for  us  would  be  that  we  would  be 
proprietors  of  3'our  part,  in  making  the 
payment  instead  of  you,  and  therefore 
naturally  we  want  to  be  sure  that  it  is 
a  good  investment.  As  we  would  have 
to  wait  five  years  in  order  to  double 
the  value  of  the  land,  it  seems  to  me  the 
money  would  be  worth  more  in  the  bank. 
So  many  things  might  happen,  you  know  ! 
As  for  getting  credit  in  order  to  pay  bills 
of  exchange,  that  is  a  dangerous  ma- 
neuver !  it  is  only  patting  off  the  evil  day. 
We  cannot  accommodate  you." 

This  sentence  struck  Birotteau  with  as 
great  a  shock  as  if  the  executioner  had 
laid  his  iron  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and 
he  fairly  lost  his  presence  of  mind. 

"  Isiy  brother,"  observed  Adolphe,  after 
a  little  pause,  "  has  taken  a  great  interest 
in  you,  and  has  spoken  to  me  of  you.  Tell 
me  a  little  about  your  affairs." 

The  banker,  interested  in  sounding  the 
depths  of  the  perfumer's  character,  ques- 
tioned him,  much  in  the  manner  that 
Judge  Popinot  would  have  questioned  a 
criminal ;  and  Birotteau,  deceived  and 
encouraged  by  his  attentive  air,  gave 
him  a  full  account  of  his  enterprises,  in- 
cluding the  Double  Pate  des  Sultanes, 
the    Eau   Carminative,   the    affair    with 
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Roguin,  and  his  lawsuit  about  the  mort- 
g-ag-e  upon  which  nothing"  had  been  re- 
ceived. As  he  saw  the  smiling  and 
thoughtful  way  in  which  Keller  listened 
to  him,  and  his  wise  nods,  Birotteau  said 
to  himself : 

"  He  is  paying  attention  !  I  am  inter- 
esting him  !  I  shall  get  the  credit  after 
all  !  " 

But  Adolphe  Keller  was  laughing  at 
Birotteau,  just  as  the  perfumer  had 
laughed  at  Molineux.  Birotteau,  ex- 
tremely loquacious,  as  men  are  apt  to 
be  whose  minds  are  more  or  less  un- 
balanced by  misfortune,  showed  himself 
in  his  true  light ;  he  gave  his  own  meas- 
ure when  he  proposed  as  security  the 
Huile  Cephalique  and  the  firm  of  Popinot, 
his  last  venture.  Led  on  by  a  false 
hope,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  sounded 
and  examined  by  Adolphe  Keller,  who 
recognized  in  the  perfumer  a  dunce  of 
a  royaliet,  on  the  brink  of  failure.  De- 
lighted at  the  prospect  of  witnessing  the 
failure  of  a  deputy  mayor,  a  man  who  had 
been  decorated,  and  who  possessed  power, 
Adolphe  at  length  told  Birotteau  curtl3' 
that  he  could  neither  open  an  account 
with  him,  nor  speak  a  favorable  word 
for  him  to  his  brother  Francois,  the  great 
orator.  If  Francois  chose  to  be  foolishh^ 
generous,  in  helping  people  whose  opin- 
ions were  contrar\'-  to  his  own,  and  who 
were  his  political  enemies,  he,  Adolphe, 
should  consider  it  his  duty  to  oppose  him 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  and  to  pre- 
vent him  from  extending  a  hand  to  an 
old  enemy  of  Napoleon,  and  one  who  had 
been  wounded  at  Saint  Roch. 

Birotteau,  much  exasperated,  tried  to 
say  something  about  the  covetousness, 
cruelty,  and  false  philanthropy  of  the 
bank ;  but  he  onl3''  succeeded  in  stam- 
mering a  few  words  about  the  Bank  of 
France. 

"  But,"  returned  Adolphe  Keller,  "  that 
bank  will  never  make  a  discount  which  a 
simple  banker  has  refused." 

''The  Bank,"  said  Birotteau,  "has  al- 
ways seemed  to  me  to  fail  in  its  destined 
object  when  it  congratulates  itself,  in 
presenting  its  reports,  upon  having  used 
not  more  than  one  or  two  hundred  thou- 


sand francs  in  connection  with  Parisian 
commerce,  for  it  should  be  its  guardian." 

Adolphe  smiled,  and  rose  with  the  air 
of  a  man  who  is  greatly  bored. 

''The  Bank,"  he  said,  "has  enough  to 
do  with  defending  itself  against  bad  cur- 
rency and  false  securities,  without  study- 
ing the  affairs  of  all  those  who  would  like 
to  make  use  of  it." 

"Where  in  the  world  shall  I  find  the 
ten  thousand  francs  which  I  must  have 
to-morrow,  Saturday,  the  30th?  "  thought 
Birotteau  as  he  crossed  the  court. 

According  to  custom  payments  are  made 
on  the  30th,  Avhen  the  31st  happens  to  be 
a  holiday. 

When  he  reached  the  carriage-gate, 
his  eyes  blinded  with  tears,  the  perfumer 
scarcely  saw  a  handsome  English  horse, 
which  drew  up  suddenly  before  the  door,and 
which  was  harnessed  to  one  of  the  prettiest 
cabriolets  that  at  that  time  could  be  found 
in  all  Paris.  He  barely  escaped  being  run 
over  by  this  equipage,  and  it  occurred  to 
him  that  it  would  not  have  been  a  ba-d 
way  for  him  out  of  his  difficulties,  since  he 
would  have  died  by  accident,  and  the  con- 
fusion in  his  affairs  would  have  been  laid 
to  that  cause.  He  did  not  recognize  Du 
Tillet,  who,  in  elegant  morning  costume, 
threw  the  reins  to  his  groom,  and  tossed 
a  covering  over  the  back  of  the  thorough- 
bred animal  he  had  been  driving. 

"  And  how  do  you  happen  to  be  here  ?  " 
he  asked  then,  accosting  his  former  bene- 
factor. 

But  Du  Tillet  knew  well  enough  the  an- 
swer to  his  own  question,  for  the  Kellers 
had  asked  information  concerning  Birot- 
teau from  Claparon,  who,  referring  to  Du 
Tillet,  had  demolished  the  reputation  of 
the  perfumer.  Although  suddenly  re- 
strained, the  tears  of  the  poor  merchant 
spoke  eloquently  enough. 

"Have  you  been  to  ask  some  favor  of 
these  Arabs,"  asked  Du  Tillet,  "of  these 
murderers  of  commerce,  who  have  played 
shameful  tricks,  lowering  the  values  of 
merchandise  in  order  to  buy  it  all  in  and 
sell  at  a  high  figure,  and  forcing  prices 
when  they  have  secured  a  monopoly  of  the 
goods — these  atrocious  pirates,  who  have 
neither  faith,  nor  law,  nor  soul  ?  Are  you 
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then  ig-norant  of  what  they  are  capable  ? 
They  will  open  a  credit  with  yow  when 
you  have  a  fine  affair  on  hand,  and  close  it 
at  a  critical  moment,  forcing-  you  thus  to 
sell  at  almost  any  price.  Havre,  Bor- 
deaux and  Marseilles  could  tell  you  fine 
things  about  them.  Politics  serve  them 
as  a  cloak  for  many  a  dirty  job,  you  see. 
And  so  I  have  no  scruple  in  talking-  in 
this  way  about  them.  Let  us  stroll  a 
little  way,  my  dear  Birotteau.  Joseph, 
wallv  my  horse  up  and  down ;  he  is  too 
warm."  And  he  turned  toward  the  boule- 
vard. 

"  Look  here,  my  dear  benefactor — for 
you  are  my  benefactor,"  he  continued, 
"  do  you  need  any  money?  Those  miser- 
able fellows  have  asked  for  security,  but 
I,  who  know  you,  offer  j'ou  money  upon 
no  other  security  than  your  simple  note. 
I  have  honorably  made  my  fortune,  after 
great  effort.  I  went  to  Germany  in 
search  of  it,  and  I  was  successful.  I 
owe  much  to  your  advice  and  caution,  and 
I  am  g-rateful.  If  you  want  ten  thousand 
francs,  they  are  yours." 

*'What!"  exclaimed  Cesar,  ''is  that 
true  ?  Are  you  not  mocking-  me  ?  Yes, 
it  is  a  fact  that  I  am  a,  little  embarrassed, 
but  it  is  only  temporary." 

"  I  know ;  it  is  that  affair  with  Ro- 
g-uin,"  replied  Du  Tillet.  "I  myself  am 
in  for  ten  thousand  francs  that  the  old 
rascal  borrowed  of  me  before  he  went 
away.  But  you  are  not  a  Roguin ;  I 
know  you  well,  and  know  that  you  would 
sooner  blow  out  your  brains  than  cause 
me  to  lose  a  sou.  Here  we  are  at  the 
Rue  de  la  Chaussee  d'Antin ;  come  up 
to  my  rooms." 

Du  Tillet  took  delight  in  conducting-  his 
former  patron  through  his  apartments, 
instead  of  taking-  him  into  the  office,  and 
he  went  slowly,  in  order  to  g-ive  him  full 
time  to  notice  a  beautiful  and  sumptuous 
dining-room,  ornamented  with  pictures 
bought  in  Germany,  and  two  salons  of 
an  elegance  and  luxury  which  Birotteau 
had  never  seen  equaled  save  at  the  Duke 
of  Lenoncourt's.  The  perfumer's  eyes 
were  dazzled  by  gilding,  works  of  art, 
ornaments,  precious  vases,  and  a  thou- 
sand details  which  cast   entirely  in  the 


shade  the  luxury  of  Constance's  apart- 
ments ;  and,  knowing  the  price  of  his  own 
folly,  he  thought  : 

"  Where  can  he  have  got  so  many 
millions  ?  " 

He  entered  a  bedroom,  which  was  as 
far  superior  to  Madame  Birotteau's  as 
the  abode  of  a  prima-donna  excels  the  at- 
tic room  of  a  ballet  dancer.  The  ceiling, 
of  violet  satin,  was  relieved  by  folds  of 
white  satin.  An  ermine  rug  lay  before 
the  bed,  upon  the  violet  colors  of  an  East- 
ern carpet.  The  furniture,  and  all  the 
accessories  of  the  room,  were  new  and 
odd  in  form,  and  of  wonderful  luxury. 
The  perfumer  took  particular  notice  of  a 
beautiful  clock  representing  Cupid  and 
Psyche,  the  sole  copy  in  existence  of  one 
that  had  recently  been  made  for  a  cele- 
brated banker. 

At  length  they  reached  an  eleg-ant  little 
bachelor  study,  coquettish,  and  breathing 
more  of  love  than  of  finance,  with  its 
paper-cutter  of  sculptured  gold,  its  paper- 
weights of  malachite,  and  all  the  costly 
trifles  of  an  unbridled  luxury.  The  car- 
pet, one  of  the  richest  productions  of  Bel- 
gium, was  so  soft  and  thick  that  each 
footstep  was  a  surprise. 

Du  Tillet  seated  the  poor,  dazzled,  as- 
tonished perfumer  beside  the  fire-place. 

'"Will  you  breakfast  Avith  me?"  he 
asked  ;  and  he  rang  the  bell.  A  valet 
appeared,  better  dressed  than  Birotteau 
himself. 

"  Tell  Monsieur  Legras  to  come  up," 
said  Du  Tillet ;  "■  then  go  and  ask  Joseph 
to  come  here ;  you  will  find  him  at  the 
door  of  the  Keller's  bank ;  go  in  there, 
and  say  to  Adolphe  Keller  that  instead 
of  coming  to  see  him,  I  will  wait  for 
him  here  until  it  is  time  to  go  to  the 
Bourse.  And  have  breakfast  brought, 
quickly !  " 

The  words  stupefied  the  perfumer. 

"He  makes  that  powerful  Adolphe 
Keller  come  to  him ;  he  whistles  for  him 
as  he  would  to  a  dog  !  he,  Du  Tillet  !  "  he 
thought. 

A  tiny  page  entered,  and  unfolded  a 
table  which  Birotteau  had  not  noticed  un- 
til then,  so  small  was  it,  and  put  upon  it 
a  pate  de  foie  gras,  a  bottle  of  Bordeaux 
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wme,  and  other  luxurious  viands  which 
appeared  upon  Birotteau's  table  only 
two  or  three  times  a  year,  upon  state 
occasions. 

Du  Tillet  enjoj^ed  the  situation  thor- 
oughly.  His  hate  for  the  only  man  who 
had  the  right  to  despise  him  spread  such 
a  cheering'  warmth  tliroughout  his  whole 
being  that  it  caused  in  him  the  same 
sensation  that  a  man  feels  upon  behold- 
ing a  sheep  defending  itself  against  a 
tiger.  A  generous  idea  passed  through 
his  mind ;  he  asked  himself  if  his  ven- 
geance was  not  yet  accomplished,  and 
wavered  between  awakened  mercy  and 
ancient  hate. 

"  I  can  utterly  destroy  this  man,  com- 
mercially,"' he  thought:  "I  have  power 
of  life  and  death  over  him,  his  wife  who 
scorns  me,  and  his  daughter  whose  hand 
at  one  time  appeared  the  acme  of  success 
and  fortune  to  me.  I  have  his  money, 
and  will  let  the  old  fool  swim  at  the  end 
of  the  rope  which  I  hold." 

Honest  people  fail  in  tact,  because  they 
have  no  conception  of  detours  and  mental 
reservations.  Birotteau  put  the  finishing 
touches  to  his  misfortunes,  irritating  the 
tiger,  piercing  him  to  the  heart  unwit- 
tingly, and  making  him  implacable  by  a 
word,  a  eulogy,  a  virtuous  expression, 
even  by  the  very  atmosphere  of  his  own 
probity.  When  the  cashier  came,  he  in- 
dicated Cesar  to  him. 

''Monsieur  Legras,"  he  said,  ''bring 
me  ten  thousand  francs  and  a  note  for 
that  sum  made  to  my  order  at  ninety 
daj's  by  this  gentleman,  Monsieur  Birot- 
teau." 

Du  Tille  served  the  pdte,  and  poured 
out  some  Bordeaux  wine  for  the  per- 
fumer, who,  seeing  himself  saved,  gave 
himself  up  to  almost  h.ysterical  laugh- 
ter ;  he  played  with  his  watch  chain,  and 
onl}'  took  a  mouthful  when  reminded  by 
his  former  clerk  that  he  was  not  eating 
anything.  Birotteau  thus  betrayed  the 
depth  of  the  abyss  where  Du  Tillet  had 
plunged  him,  whence  he  had  drawn  him 
0)]t,  and  where  he  could  at  any  moment 
throw  him  again. 

When  the  cashier  had  returned,  and 
Cesar,  after  having  signed  the  note,  felt 


the  ton  bank-bills  in  his  pocket,  he  could 
no  longer  restrain  himself.  A  moment^ 
before,  his  neighborhood  and  the  bank 
were  on  the  point  of  learning  that  he 
could  not  pay  his  debts,  and  he  would 
have  to  confess  his  ruin  to  his  wife  ;  noAv, 
all  was  well.  The  happiness  of  the  relief 
equaled  in  intensity  the  tortures  of  the 
defeat,  and  the  eyes  of  the  poor  man  filled 
with  tears  in  spite  of  himself. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  my 
dear  patron  ?  "  said  Du  Tillet.  "Would 
you  not  do  for  me  to-morrow  what  I  have 
done  for  you  to-day  ?  Is  it  not  a  perfectly 
simple  matter?" 

"Du  Tillet,"  said  the  good  man,  em- 
phatically and  gravely,  rising  and  taking 
the  hand  of  his  former  clerk,  "  I  give  you 
back  all  my  esteem." 

"What?  had  I  forfeited  it?"  asked 
Du  Tillet,  blushing  at  this  attack  upon 
him  in  the  height  of  his  prosperity. 

Birotteau  immediately  saw  his  stupid 
mistake,  and  stammered  out  a  reply  as 
best  he  could.  "Lost — well,  not  pre^ 
cisely,"  he  said;  "but  I  heard  certain 
tilings  about  you — " 

"  You  have  put  your  foot  in  it  now,  old 
fellow,"  said  Du  Tillet,  and  with  the  words 
he  returned  to  his  former  project  of  over- 
throwing this  virtue,  and  rolling  it  under 
foot,  of  holding  up  to  scorn  the  good  and 
honorable  man  who  had  detected  him  in 
a  theft. 

Every  enmity,  political  or  private,  of 
woman  to  woman,  or  man  to  man,  has  its 
root  in  a  similar  cause.  One  man  does 
not  hate  another  because  of  a  compro- 
mised interest,  a  wound,  or  even  an  af- 
front ;  everything  of  that  kind  can  be 
remedied.  But  to  have  been  detected  in 
the  very  act  of  a  crime  is  more  than  any 
man  can  forgive.  The  duel  which  is  sure 
to  follow  ends  only  with  the  death  of  one 
or  the  other. 

"Oh  !  "  said  Du  Tillet,  lightly;  "I  un- 
derstand you.  You  have  heard  that  I 
have  been  borrowing  money;  but  I  as- 
sure you  that  I  have  an  ample  fortune,  on 
a  firm  basis.  You  know  yourself  that  I 
had  nothing  ;  and  young  people  some- 
times find  themselves  in  tight  places; 
but  if  they  borrow,  and  then  pay  again 
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— why,  they  are  more  honest  than  France 

itself  !  " 

"That's  true,"  said  Birotteau.  ''My 
child — God — Is  it  not  Voltaire  who  has 
said: 

"  '  II  fit  du  repentir  la  vertu  des  mortels '  ?  " 

<•-  Provided,"  returned  Du  Tillet,  yet 
more  exasperated  hy  this  quotation, 
*'  provided  that  one  does  not  run  awaj'^ 
with  his  neighbor's  fortune,  like  a  coward 
and  a  mean  fellow ;  as,  for  example,  if 
you  should  fail  before  three  months,  and 
my  ten  thousand  francs  should  be  g-one — " 

"  If.  I  should  fail  !  "  echoed  Birotteau, 
who  had  drank  three  glasses  of  wine, 
and  was  fairly  intoxicated  with  ]oy. 
'''  My  opinions  upon  the  subject  of  bank- 
ruptcy are  well  known  !  Bankruptcy  is 
the  death  of  a  merchant  !  " 

"  To  your  health  !  "  said  Du  Tillet. 

"To  your  prosperity!"  returned  the 
perfumer.  "Why  do  3'^ou  not  honor  us 
with  your  custom  ?" 

"To  tell  you  the  truth,"  replied  Du 
Tillet,  "  I  am  afraid  of  Madame  Cesar. 
She  always  did  make  an  impression  upon 
me  I  and  if  you  were  not  my  patron  and 
benefactor,  upon  my  word,  I — " 

"  Ah  !  you  are  not  the  first  one  who 
has  found  her  beautiful,"  interrupted 
Birotteau;  "but  she  is  mj'^  wife,  and 
she  loves  me  !  Come,  Du  Tillet,  m}^ 
friend!  "  he  continued,  "do  not  do  things 
by  halves." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  the 
other. 

Birotteau  explained  the  affair  of  the 
land  around  the  Madeleine  to  Du  Tillet, 
who  appeared  much  interested,  and  com- 
plimented the  perfumer  upon  his  pene- 
tration and  forethought,  and  praised  the 
whole  affair. 

"  Well,  I  am  very  glad  of  your  appro- 
bation," said  Birotteau,  "for  your  opin- 
ion has  great  weight  in  the  Bank,  Du 
Tillet.  Now,  my  dear  boy,  can  you  not 
procure  me  credit  at  the  Bank  of  France, 
while  I  am  waiting  for  profits  from  the 
Huile  Cephalique?" 

"  I  can  send  3'ou  to  the  Nucingen  es- 
tablishment," replied  Du  Tillet,  promis- 
ing himself  much    enjo^nnent  in  seeing 


his  victim  take  all  the  steps  in  the  dance 
of  failure. 

Ferdinand  placed  himself  at  his  desk, 
and  wrote  the  following  letter  : 

"  To  the  Baron  de  Nucingeji. 

"  Paris. 

"  My  dear  Baron — The  bearer  of  this 
letter  is  Monsieur  Cesar  Birotteau,  deputy 
mayor  of  the  second  district,  and  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  perfumers  in  Paris  ; 
he  desires  to  open  an  account  with  you. 
Do  all  that  he  asks  of  you  ;  in  obliging 
him  3^ou  will  oblige 

' '  Your  friend, 

"F.  DU  Tillet." 

Du  Tillet  omitted  to  dot  the  "i "  in  his 
name.  For  those  with  whom  he  did  busi- 
ness, this  voluntary  error  was  a  precon- 
certed sign.  The  warmest  ^nd  most 
favorable  recommendations  in  such  a  case 
went  for  nothing.  A  letter,  emphasized 
by  exclamation  points,  in  which  Du  Tillet 
figuratively  went  down  upon  his  knees  in 
supplication,  was  often  drawn  from  him 
by  powerful  considerations  which  he  did 
not  like  to  ignore;  but  by  this  simple 
ruse  it  was  as  good  as  not  sent  at  all. 
In  seeing  the  "i"  without  a  dot,  his 
friend  would  turn  the  cold  shoulder  to 
the  suppliant.  Many  men,  and  men  of 
consideration  and  good  standing,  too,  are 
thus  played  with  like  children,  by  business 
men,  by  bankers  and  by  lawyers,  who  all 
have  two  signatures,  with  which  even  the 
most  acute  can  be  deceived. 

"  You  have  saved  me,  Du  Tillet !"  said 
Cesar,  when  he  had  read  this  letter. 

"  If  3^ou  go  and  ask  for  the  money," 
replied  Du  Tillet,  "Nucingen  will  give 
you  as  much  as  j^ou  want,  after  he  has 
read  my  letter.  Unluckily,  my  money  is 
all  tied  up  for  a  few  daj^s  ;  if  it  were  not 
for  that  I  would  not  send  you  to  any  of 
these  banking  princes — for  the  Kellers  are 
only  pygmies,  compared  to  the  Baron  de 
Nucingen.  With  my  letter,  3'ou  will  be 
all  right  for  the  15th  of  January,  and 
after  that  we  will  see.  Nucingen  and  I 
are  the  best  friends  in  the  world,  and  he 
would  not  disoblige  me  for  a  million." 

"It  is  as  good  as  a  security  for  pay- 
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ment,"  thought  Birotteau,  filled  with 
gratitude  for  Du  Tillet.  "Ah,  well!  a 
good  deed  is  never  lost;"  and  he  walked 
along-  toward  home,  moralizing-  upon  this 
theme. 

One  thought,  however,  disturbed  his 
happiness.  For  several  days  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  preventing  his  wife  from  exam- 
ining the  account  books,  had  thrown  the 
burden  of  the  accounts  upon  Celestin, 
helping  him  himself,  and  had  persuaded 
his  wife  and  daughter  to  enjoj"  the  beau- 
tiful home  which  he  had  piepared  for 
them  ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  novelty  should 
be  exhausted,  he  knew  that  Madame  Bi- 
rotteau would  rather  die  than  give  up  her 
oversight  of  the  details  of  the  establish- 
ment. Birotteau  was  at  the  end  of  his 
resources  ;  he  had  used  up  all  his  artifice 
in  preventing  any  knowledge  of  his  em- 
barrassments from  coming  to  his  wife. 
Constance  had  strongly  disapproved  of 
sending  out  the  bills,  had  scolded  the 
clerks  for  it,  and  accused  Celestin  of 
wanting  to  ruin  the  business,  believing 
that  the  idea  was  purely  his  ;  and  Celes- 
tin, \)y  Birotteau's  order,  allowed  himself 
to  be  so  scolded.  The  clerks  knew  well 
that  Madame  Cesar  ruled  over  her  hus- 
band;  it  is  possible  to  deceive  the  public, 
but  not  those  of  one's  own  household,  as 
to  who  is  the  true  head  of  the  house. 
Birotteau  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  con- 
fess his  real  situation  to  his  wife,  for  the 
account  with  Du  Tillet  would  have  to  be 
explained.  Upon  his  return,  it  was  not 
without  a  shiver  that  Birotteau  saw  his 
wife  seated  at  her  desk,  examining  the 
accounts. 

"  With  what  will  you  make  to-morrow's 
payments  ?  "  she  whispered  to  him,  when 
he  had  seated  himself  beside  her. 

"  With  money,"  he  replied,  drawing  the 
bank-bills  from  his  pocket,  and  making  a 
sign  to  Celestin  to  take  them. 

"  Where  did  you  get  them  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it  this  even- 
ing," he  said.  ''Celestin,  make  a  memo- 
randum, the  end  of  IMarch  a  note  for  ten 
thousand  francs,  order  of  Du  Tillet." 

''Du  Tillet!"  repeated  Constance,  in 
alarm. 

**  I  am  going  to  see  Popinot,"  said  Ce- 


sar. "It  is  a  shame  that  I  have  not  been 
there  before.     Does  his  oil  sell  well  ?  " 

"  The  three  hundred  bottles  which  he 
left  with  us  are  all  gone."  replied  the 
clerk. 

"Birotteau,  don't  go  out  yet;  I  want 
to  speak  to  you,"  said  Constance,  taking 
him  by  the  arm  and  leading  him  into  her 
room  with  a  haste  which  under  other  cir- 
cumstances would  have  been  laughable. 

•'  Du  Tillet,"  she  said,  when  she  reached 
her  room,  and  had  assured  herself  that 
no  one  was  there  except  Cesarine ;  "Du 
Tillet,  who  stole  a  thousand  ecus  from  us  ! 
You  are  having  business  with  Du  Tillet, 
a  monster  ! " 

"That  was  only  a  3'outhful  folly,"  re- 
turned the  perfumer. 

"Now  listen,  Birotteau,"  she  said. 
"  You  are  not  like  j^ourself  ;  you  do  not 
go  any  more  to  the  manufactory,  and 
something  is  the  matter  I  Tell  me  all 
about  it;  I  want  to   know  everything," 

"  Well  1  "  said  Birotteau,  in  despera- 
tion, "  we  have  just  escaped  being  ruined. 
It  was  only  this  very  mornmg  that  I 
thought  it  must  be  so,  but  now  every- 
thing is  all  right  again." 

And  he  related  the  horrible  history  of 
the  last  fortnight. 

"  That  was  the  cause  of  your  illness  I  " 
exclaimed  Constance. 

"  Yes,  mamma  !"  cried  Cesarine.  "You 
don't  know  how  brave  papa  has  been.  I 
only  wish  I  maj^  be  loved  as  he  loves  you. 
He  thought  of  nothing  except  your  un- 
happiness." 

"My  dream  has  come  true,"  exclaimed 
the  poor  woman,  sinking  into  her  arm- 
chair near  the  fire-place,  pale  and  trem- 
bling. "  I  foresaw  it  all.  I  told  you,  on 
that  fatal  night  in  our  old  bedroom  which 
you  have  had  torn  to  pieces,  that  we 
should  be  ruined.  My  poor  Cesarine ! 
I—" 

"  There  you  go  '  "  exclaimed  Birotteau. 
"  Don't  take  away  my  courage,  just  when 
I  need  it  most." 

"  Pardon  me,  my  dear,"  said  Con- 
stance, taking  Cesar's  hand  and  pressing 
it  with  a  tenderness  which  went  to  the 
poor  man's  heart.  "  I  am  wrong.  Mis- 
fortune has  come,  and  I  will  be  silent,  re- 
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sig-ned,  and  full  of  strength.  No,  you 
shall  never  hear  a  complaint."'  She  threw 
herself  into  Cesar's  arms,  and  sobbingly 
exclaimed : 

"  Courag-e,  dear,  courag-e  !  I  will  have 
enough  for  both,  if  it  is  necessar3\" 

"'My  oil,"  said  Cesar;  "my  oil  will 
save  us."' 

^'May  the  Lord  protect  us  !  "  returned 
Constance. 

"Will  not  Anselme  help  us,  papa?" 
asked  Cesarine. 

"I  am  g"oing  to  see  him  now,"  said 
Cesar,  deeply  moved  by  the  heartrending- 
accent  of  his  wife.  "  Constance,  have  no 
more  fear.  Here,  read  this  letter  from 
Du  Tillet  to  the  Baron  de  Nucingen ;  we 
are  sure  of  g-etting-  credit.  B^;-  that  time 
I  shall  have  won  my  lawsuit.  Besides," 
he  added,  with  excusable  mendacit}-,  "we 
have  Uncle  Pillorault.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary is  courage." 

"If  that  were  all  that  is  necessary," 
said  Constance,  smiling-. 

Birotteau,  relieved  of  a  g-reat  weig-ht, 
walked  like  a  man  just  set  at  libertj'^,  al- 
thoug-h  he  felt  that  indefinable  exhaustion 
which  is  alwaj's  caused  by  such  a  drain 
upon  the  nervous  system  as  he  had  just 
experienced.  He  had  already  grown  older. 


XVHI. 


The  establishment  of  A.  Popinot,  Rue 
des  Cinq-Diamants,  had  greatly  changed 
during-  the  last  two  months.  The  shop 
had  been  re-painted,  and  the  shelves  and 
cases  full  of  bottles  were  enoug-h  to  rejoice 
the  eyes  of  any  one  who  could  recog-uize 
the  sig-ns  of  prosperity.  The  floor  of  the 
shop  was  strewn  with  wrapping--paper. 
The  storehouse  contained  little  casks  of 
different  oils,  of  which  the  agency  had 
been  obtained  for  Popinot  by  the  indefat- 
igable Gaudissart.  The  accounts  were 
kept  upstairs.  An  old  cook  took  charg-e 
of  the  housekeeping-  for  Popinot  and  three 
clerks.  Popinot  himself,  shut  into  a  cor- 
ner of  the  shop,  at  a  desk  behind  a  g-lass 
partition,  showed  himself,  dressed  in  a 
serg-e  apron,  with  double  sleeves  of  g-reen 


linen,  his  pen  behind  his  ear,  except  when 
it  was  busily  employed  among  a  heap  of 
papers,  as  at  the  moment  when  Birotteau 
came  in,  when  he  was  busy  receiving  let- 
ters and  orders  from  his  courier,  who  had 
just  arrived. 

At  the  words  :  "  Well,  my  boy  ?  "  pro- 
nounced b^^  his  former  mastei-,  he  raised 
his  head,  shut  and  locked  his  desk,  and 
came  forward  joyfull3- ;  his  nose  was  red, 
for  there  was  no  fire  in  the  shop,  the  door 
of  which  stood  open. 

' '  I  was  afraid  that  you  were  never 
coming-,"  he  said,  respectfully. 

The  clerks  hastened  to  look  upon  the 
g-reat  perfumery  man,  the  decorated 
mayor,  the  partner  of  their  own  master. 
This  mute  homage  flattered  the  per- 
fumer, who,  lately  such  a  small  man  in 
the  presence  of  the  Kellers,  saw  now  the 
opportunity  to  imitate  them  ;  he  caressed 
his  chin,  rising  upon  hi§  heels  and  talking- 
his  commonplaces. 

"Well,  vcij  friend,"  he  remarked,  "do 
you  g-et  up  early  here  ?  " 

"We  do  not  alwa^^s  g:o  to  bed,"  replied 
Popinot :  "we  must  cling-  to  success." 

"Well,  what  did  I  tell  you  ?  "  said  Bi- 
rotteau.    "My  oil  is  a  fortune." 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  Popinot,  "but  the 
methods  of  introducing-  it  count  for  some- 
thing- ;  I  have  g-iven  a  setting  to  your 
diamond." 

"  Well,  now,"  said  the  perfumer,  "just 
how  do  we  stand  ?  Are  there  an};-  prof- 
its ?  " 

"'  At  the  end  of  one  month  !  "  ci-ied 
Popinot.  "Did  you  really  think  there 
would  be  ?  Gaudissart  has  only  been  on 
the  road  twenty-five  days  ;  and  lie  took 
a  post-chaise  without  letting  me  know. 
Oh  !  he  is  very  devoted.  We  owe  much 
to  my  uncle.  The  journals,"  he  added, 
in  a  low  tone,  "  will  cost  us  twelve  thou- 
sand francs." 

"  The  journals  !  "  exclaimed  the  per- 
fumer. 

"You  have  not  read  them  ?  " 

"No." 

"Then  you  do  not  know  about  it," 
said  Popinot.  "  Twenty  thousand  francs' 
worth  of  handbills,  frames  and  prints  ! — 
a  hundred  thousand  bottles  purchased  I 
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Ah  !  so  far  it  is  all  sacrifice.  The  manu- 
facturing has  been  carried  forward  on  a 
g-reat  scale.  If  you  had  been  to  the  fac- 
tory, where  I  have  often  passed  whole 
nights,  you  would  have  seen  some  little 
nut-crackers  of  my  own  invention,  which 
cannot  be  pierced  by  worms.  On  mj^  own 
account  I  have  made  in  the  last  five  days 
ten  thousand  francs  in  nothing-  but  com- 
missions upon  the  oils  of  the  drug-trade." 
"^  What  a  g-ood  head  !  "  said  Birotteau, 
laying-  his  hand  upon  Popinot's  hair  and 
stroking-  it  as  if  the  young-  man  had  been 
a  baby. 

Just  then  several  people  entered,  and 
Birotteau  left  Popinot,  after  telling-  him 
that  on  Sunday  they  were  to  dine  at  his 
Aunt  Rag-on's. 

"It  is  very  extraordinary."  he  said  to 
himself;  "  a  clerk  become  a  merchant  in 
twent3^-four  hours  !  It  seemed  to  me  that 
he  was  a  little  stiff  in  his  manner,  when  I 
put  my  hand  on  his  head,  as  if  he  were 
already  Francois  Keller," 

Birotteau  did  not  consider  that  all  the 
clerks  had  been  looking-  on,  and  that  the 
master  of  a  house  has  to  preserve  his  own 
dig-nit}'  in  his  own  establishment. 

This  Sunday  dinner  at  the  Rag-ons  was 
destined  to  be  the  last  joy  of  tlie  nineteen 
happy  years  of  Birotteau's  married  life. 
Rag-on  lived  on  the  Rue  du  Petit-Bourbon- 
Saint-Sulpice,  in  the  second  story  of  an 
old,  respectable  looking-  house,  in  an  old 
suite  of  rooms  where  pier-g-lasses  and 
dancing  shepherdesses  abounded,  and 
where  the  furniture,  the  clocks,  the 
linen  and  the  dishes  were  all  patriarchal, 
so  old  that  they  were  like  new. 

The  salon,  hung  with  old  damask,  and 
adorned  with  brocatelle  curtains,  con- 
tained portraits  of  duchesses,  beauties 
of  a  former  day,  and  one  superb  picture 
of  a  certain  Popinot,  an  alderman  of  San- 
cerre,  painted  by  Latour,  Madame  Ra- 
gon's  father,  a  most  excellent  artist.  The 
household  was  completed  by  a  little  King 
Charles  spaniel  belonging  to  Madame  Ra- 
gon,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  curling  him- 
self up  picturesquely  upon  a  little  hard 
sofa. 

Among  their  many  virtues,  the  Rngons 
were  conspicuous  for  their  possession  of 


some  rare  old  wines,  and  of  some  cordials 
which  certain  people  who  had  been  head- 
strong enough  to  love  the  beautiful  Ma- 
dame Ragon  (it  was  said,  without  hope) 
had  brought  her  from  the  Isles.  And  so 
their  little  dinners  were  much  prized. 

An  old  cook,  Jeannette,  served  the  two 
old  people  with  blind  devotion.  Instead 
of  putting  her  money  into  the  savings- 
bank,  she  invested  it  in  lotteries,  in  the 
hope  of  bringing  home  one  day  immense 
winning's  to  her  master  and  mistress.  On 
the  Sundays  Avhen  they  had  company,  she, 
in  spite  of  her  sixty  years,  was  first  in  the 
kitchen  overseeing  the  dishes,  and  then  in 
the  dining-room  serving  them  with  an 
agility  which,  according  to  Monsieur  Ra- 
gon's  often  repeated  remark,  would  have 
given  points  to  Mademoiselle  Contat  in 
her  role  of  Suzanne  in  the  "  Mariage  de 
Figaro," 

The  invited  guests  were  Judge  Popinot, 
Uncle  Pillerault,  Anselme,  the  three  Bi- 
rotteaus,  the  three  Matif  ats  and  the  Abbe 
Loraux.  Madame  Matifat,  who  had  ap- 
peared at  the  ball  in  a  turban,  came  to 
this  gathering  dressed  in  blue  velvet, 
great  cotton  stockings  and  goat-skin 
shoes,  gloves  of  chamois-skin  bordered 
with  green  plush,  and  a  hat  doubled  back 
with  rose-color,  ornamented  with  bear's 
ears.  These  ten  persons  were  assembled 
at  five  o'clock.  The  Ragons  always  begged 
their  guests  to  be  prompt,  and  when  they 
themselves  were  invited  anj^ where,  their 
entertainers  took  care  to  have  dinner  at 
the  same  hour,  for  the  stomachs  of  sep- 
tuagenarians could  not  readily  accommo- 
date themselves  to  new  and  fashionable 
hours, 

Cesarine  knew  that  Madame  Ragon 
would  place  her  beside  Anselme ;  for  all 
women  understand  a  love  affair ;  and  as 
she  had  expected,  she  was  seated  where 
she  had  only  to  turn  her  head  to  speak  to 
Popinot,  Her  mother,  who  had  reluctant- 
ly given  up  the  thought  of  Crottat  for 
her — Crottat,  who  played  in  her  mind  the 
role  of  a  hereditary  prince — had  assisted 
at  her  toilet,  not  without  bitter  reflec- 
tions. Her  maternal  care  drew^  down  the 
modest  gauze  fichu  in  such  a  way  as  to 
slightl}^  uncover  Cesarine's  shoulders  and 
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show  her  beautiful  neck.  The  Greek  cor- 
sag-e,  crossed  from  left  to  right,  opened  a 
trifle,  and  showed  delicious  curves.  The 
g-ray  merino  dress,  with  it  s  flounces  edg-ed 
with  green,  fitted  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  graceful  figures  in  the  world.  The 
ears  were  hung- with  pendants  of  wrought 
g-old.  The  hair,  raised  a  la  Chinoise, 
showed  the  freshness  of  a  skin  delicately 
traced  with  veins  where  the  pure  life-blood 
bounded.  In  short,  Cesarine  was  so  co- 
quettishly  beautiful  that  even  Madame 
Matifat  noticed  and  remarked  upon  it. 

No  one  disturbed  the  low-toned  conver- 
sation which  the  two  young  people  were 
cariying-  on  ;  and  the  talk  among"  the 
older  people  g-rew  more  animated  when 
Judg-e  Popinot  happened  to  mention  Ro- 
g-uin's  flig-ht,  and  observed  that  he  was 
the  second  notary  who  had  become  bank- 
rupt— a  crime  heretofore  unheard  of.  Ma- 
dame Ragon,  at  the  name  of  Roguin,  had 
touched  her  brother's  foot,  Pillerault  had 
tried  to  drown  his  brother's  voice  with 
his  own,  and  both  had  furtively  motioned 
toward  Madame  Birotteau. 

"1  know  everything,"  said  Constance 
to  her  friends,  in  a  sweet,  yet  troubled 
voice. 

''Well,"  said  Madame  Matifat  to  Bi- 
rotteau, who  humbly  hung-  his  head,  "  how 
much  of  yours  did  he  carr^'  away  ?  If 
reports  are  correct,  he  took  enough  to 
ruin  you." 

''He  had  two  hundred  thousand  francs 
of  mine,"  replied  Birotteau.  "As  for 
forty  thousand  which  he  pretended  that 
one  of  his  clients,  whose  money  he  had 
already  dissipated,  was  to  lend  me,  I 
hnve  g'one  to  law  about  it." 

"  You  will  g-et  judg-ment  this  week," 
said  Judge  Popinot.  "  I  thoug'ht  that 
you  would  not  object  to  have  me  explain 
your  situation  to  monsieur,  the  president, 
who  ordered  an  immediate  examination  of 
the  case." 

"  Shall  we  win  ?  "  asked  Madame  Birot- 
teau. 

'*I  do  not  know,"  replied  the  judg-e. 
*'  Although  I  belong-  to  the  Chamber 
which  is  conducting-  the  affair,  I  should 
abstain  from  joining-  in  the  deliberations, 
even  if  I  were  requested  to  do  so." 


"But  can  there  be  any  doubt  about 
such  a  simple  matter  ?  "  asked  Pillerault. 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  the  judge.  "  It 
seems  clear  enough,  but  I  have  known 
counsel  to  be  equally  divided  upon  matters 
which  seem  even  more  simple." 

"What,  mademoiselle!  has  Monsieur 
Roguin  run  away  ?  "  asked  Popinot,  wak- 
ing- up  at  last  to  what  was  being-  said. 
"  Monsieur  Cesar  did  not  say  an^'thing 
about  it  to  me,  who  would  give  my  life- 
blood  for  him — " 

Cesarine  understood  well  enough  that 
the  whole  family  was  included  in  An- 
selme's  last  word  ;  for  even  if  the  innocent 
girl  could  have  mistaken  the  accent,  she 
could  not  have  been  deceived  by  the  look 
which  enveloped  Ler  as  with  a  scarlet 
flame. 

"  I  know  it,"  she  replied,  "and  I  told 
him  so  ;  but  he  concealed  everything,  even 
from  my  mother,  and  took  me  alone  into 
his  confidence." 

"You  have  spoken  tO'  him  about  me, 
with  reference  to  this,"  said  Popinot ; 
"you  read  my  heart,  but  do  you  read 
all  that  is  there  ?  " 

"  Perhaps,"  she  returned  softly. 

"I  am  very  lucky,"  said  Popinot.  "If 
you  will  relieve  me  of  all  fear,  in  a  year  I 
shall  be  so  rich  that  your  father  will  be 
willing  to  receive  me  kindly  when  I  speak 
to  him  of  our  marriage.  I  am  not  going 
to  spend  more  than  five  hours  a  night  in 
sleeping,  after  this." 

"Don't  make  3'ourself  sick,"  said  Ce- 
sarine, with  an  inimitable  accent,  throw- 
ing upon  Popinot  a  glance  which  betrayed 
her  whole  heart. 

"Wife,"  said  Cesar,  as  they  left  the 
table,  "I  believe  that  those  two  young 
people  are  in  love  with  each  other." 

"Well,  so  much  the  better,"  replied 
Constance,  gravel}^ ;  "  my  daughter  will 
be  the  Avife  of  a  wise  man,  and  one  full  of 
energ3^  Talent  is  the  best  possession 
that  a  lover  can  have." 

She  hastil}^  left  the  salon,  and  went  into 
Madame  Ragon's  room.  Cesar,  during 
dinner,  had  said  several  things  which  had 
made  Pillerault  and  the  judge  smile,  they 
were  such  palpable  evidences  of  ignorance. 
They  f orcibl}'  reminded  the  poor  wife  that 
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her  husband  was  sadly  deficient  in  the 
power  necessary  to  fight  ag-ainst  misfort- 
une. She  was  unhappy,  and  instinc- 
tively'- distrustful  of  Du  Tillet ;  and  she 
wept  in  the  arms  of  her  daughter  and  of 
Madame  Rag-on,  without  caring  to  confess 
the  cause  of  her  unhappiness. 

"\  am  nervous."  she  said. 

"Cesar,"  said  Constance,  as  they  were 
returning  home,  "you  had  better  go  to 
the  Baron  de  Nucingen  on  the  8th,  in 
order  to  be  sure  and  have  the  money  in 
time  for  the  15th.  If  there  should  be  any 
difficulty,  you  might  not  know  what  to 
do,  if  you  did  not  have  more  than  a  day 
or  two." 

"I  will  go,  my  dear,"  replied  Cesar; 
and  then,  pressing  the  hands  of  his  wife 
and  daughter,  he  added  : 

"  My  darlings,  my  New  Year's  gifts  to 
you  have  been  sad  ones." 

And  in  the  darkness  of  the  carriage  the 
two  women  felt  warm  tears  fall  upon  their 
hands. 

"Don't  give  up  hope,  ray  dear,"  said 
Constance. 

"  Everj'thing  will  go  well,  papa,"  added 
Cesarine.  "  Monsieur  Anselme  Popinot 
told  me  to-night  that  he  would  shed  his 
very  blood  for  you." 

"For  me,"  returned  Cesar,  "and  for 
my  family  ;  eh  ?  "  jokingly. 

Cesarine  made  no  reply,  except  to  press 
her  father's  hand  meaningly,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  him  understand  that  she 
and  Anselme  were  betrothed. 

During  the  first  three  days  of  the  year, 
two  hundred  cards  were  sent  to  Birot- 
teau.  This  wealth  of  false  friends,  these 
pledges  of  favor,  are  horrible  to  those 
who,  like  the  perfumer,  see  themselves 
already  drawn  into  the  current  of  mis- 
fortune. 

Birotteau  presented  himself  in  vain 
three  times  at  the  house  of  the  famous 
banker.  Baron  de  Nucingen.  The  com- 
mencement of  the  year,  with  its  festivi- 
ties, sufficientlj'-  justified  the  absence  of 
the  financier.  On  the  last  of  these  visits 
the  perfumer  succeeded  in  penetrating  as 
far  as  the  banker's  study,  where  the  head 
clerk,  a  German,  told  him  that  Monsieur 
de  Nucingen   liad  returned,  from   a  ball 


given  by  the  Kellers,  at  five  o'clock  that 
morning,  and  therefore  would  not  be  visi- 
ble at  half-jiast  nine.  Birotteau  succeeded 
in  interesting  the  clerk  in  his  affairs,  and 
talked  with  him  for  half  an  hour  or  more: 
and  during  the  daj'^  he  received  a  note 
from  him,  telling  him  that  the  baron 
would  receive  him  on  the  following  day, 
the  12th,  at  noon. 

The  daA^  passed  with  frightful  rapidity. 
The  perfumer  took  a  hackney-coach,  and 
stopped  a  short  distance  from  the  bank- 
er's door,  on  account  of  the  number  of 
vehicles  which  thronged  the  courtyard. 
The  poor,  honest  man's  heart  sank  at  thi> 
sight  of  the  splendors  of  this  celebrated 
house. 

''He  has  liquidated  twice,  however," 
he  said  to  himself  as  he  mounted  the 
superb,  flower-lined  staircase,  and  tra- 
versed the  luxurious  apartments  by  which 
the  Baroness  Delphine  de  Nucingen  had 
made  herself  clebrated.  It  was  the  am- 
bition of  the  baroness  to  rival  the  richest 
houses  of  the  Faubourg  iSaint-Germain, 
where  she  was  not  yet  admitted. 

The  baron  was  breakfasting  with  his 
wife.  Notwithstanding  the  many  people 
who  were  waiting  at  his  offices  to  sec  him, 
he  had  given  orders  that  the  friends  of 
Du  Tillet  were  to  be  admitted  at  an3'  time. 
Birotteau  trembled  with  hope  as  he  saw 
the  effect  which  the  name  of  the  baron 
had  upon  the  hitherto  insolent  face  of  the 
valet-de-chambre . 

"  Pardon  me,  my  dear,"  said  the  baron 
to  his  wife,  with  his  strong  German  ac- 
cent, rising  as  he  spoke,  and  bowing  to 
Birotteau;  "this  gentleman  is  a  good 
roj'-alist,  and  the  very  intimate  friend  of 
Du  Tillet.  Besides  that,  he  is  deputy 
mayor  of  the  second  district,  and  gives 
balls  of  Asiatic  magnificence.  You  will 
make  his  acquaintance  with  pleasure.*' 

"  I  should  be  delighted  to  take  lessons 
of  Madame  Birotteau,"  said  the  banker's 
wife,  "for  Ferdinand"  ("She  calls  him  by 
his  first  name,"  thought  the  astonished 
perfumer)  "  has  spoken  to  us  of  this  bal 
in  terms  of  admiral  ion,  all  the  more  valu- 
able because  he  rarely  praises  anything. 
He  is  a  severe  critic  and  everything  must 
have  been  perfect.    Shall  you  give  another 
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one  soon  ?  *  *  she  asked,  in  extremely  af- 
fable tones. 

''Madame,  poor  people  like  us  can  rare- 
ly  indulge  in  such  amusements/"'  he  re- 
plied uncertain  whether  he  "was  being- 
complimented,  or  ridiculed. 

"Monsieur  Grindot  has  had  the  direc- 
tion of  the  restoration  of  xomt  apart- 
ments," observed  the  baron. 

'•'Ah!  Grindot!  a  nice  little  architect 
who  has  just  returned  from  Rome,"  said 
Madame  de  ISTucingen.  "  I  am  crazy  over 
him  ;  he  draws  delicious  pictures  in  m.y 
album." 

No  tortured  conspirator  could  have  suf- 
fered more  than  did  Birotteau ;  he  'felt 
himself  mocked  at  every  word. 

"  Will  Monsieur  Birotteau  breakfast 
with  us  ?  "  asked  Madame  de  Nucingen, 
with  a  gesture  toward  the  well-filled 
table. 

"Madame,"  replied  the  perfumer,  "I 
have  come  on  business,  and  am — " 

"  Yes  !  "  interrupted  the  baron.  "Ma- 
dame, will  3^ou  permit  us  to  have  a  little 
conversation  upon  business  ?  " 

Delphine  made  a  slight  gesture  of  as- 
sent, saying  to  the  baron  : 

"Are  you  going  to  buy  some  perfum- 
ery ?" 

The  baron  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
turned  to  Cesar. 

"  Du  Tillet  takes  the  greatest  interest 
in  you,"  he  said. 

"  At  last,"  thought  the  poor  merchant, 
"we  are  coming  to  the  point." 

"  With  his  letter,"  continued  the  baron, 
"  you  are  entitled  to  credit  with  my 
house,  limited  only  b}"  the  extent  of  my 
fortune — ' ' 

These  words  were  as  refreshing  to  the 
perfumer  as  the  water  was  to  Hagar, 
which  was  brought  to  her  by  the  angel 
in  the  desert. 

"  And  you  will  have  a  running  account," 
added  the  banker.  "  This  is  our  method 
of  proceeding." 

Birotteau  had  no  longer  any  doubt.  He 
was  a  business  man  himself,  and  he  knew 
that  questions  are  not  usually  considered 
in  detail,  unless  there  is  some  intention  of 
entering  into  negotiations. 

"I  need   not  tell    you,"   resumed   the 


ballon,  "  that  great  banking  houses  as 
well  as  small  ones  demand  three  signa- 
tures. You  will  make  out  your  bills  to 
the  order  of  our  friend  Du  Tillet,  and  I 
will  send  them  the  same  day  with  my  sig- 
nature to  the  bank,  and  at  four  o'clock 
you  will  receive  the  amount  of  the  bills 
which  you  signed  in  the  morning,  and 
which  will  have  been  indorsed  by  the 
bank.  I  want  neither  commission  nor 
discount:  nothing  —  for  I  am  only  too 
happy  to  oblige  you.  But  I  make  one 
condition,"  he  said,  touching  his  nose 
slighth'  and  cunningly. 

"Monsieur,  it  is  granted  beforehand," 
said  Birotteau,  eagerly. 

"A  condition,"  continued  the  baron, 
"  to  which  I  attach  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, because  I  Avish  Madame  de  Nucin- 
gen,  as  she  has  just  said,  to  take  lessons 
of  Madame  Birotteau." 

"Monsieur,  do  not  inock  me,  I  beg  of 
you,"  said  the  perfumer. 

"Monsieur  Birotteau,"  said  the  finan- 
cier, with  a  serious  manner,  "'  it  is  agreed 
that  you  shall  invite  us  to  jour  next  ball. 
My  wife  is  jealous  ;  she  wants  to  see  j^our 
apartments,  which  have  been  universally 
praised." 

"Monsieur  le  Baron!"  ejaculated  Bi- 
rotteau. 

"Oh  !"  returned  the  banker,  "if  3-ou 
refuse  us,  you  will  not  have  your  credit. 
You  are  in  high  favor  ;  I  happen  to  know 
that  the  prefect  of  the  Seine  was  at  j^our 
ball." 

"Monsieur  le  Baron!"  exclaimed  the 
perfumer  again. 

"  You  had  La  Billardiere,  a  gentleman 
of  the  Chamber,  a  good  Vendean — like 
yourself,  who  were  wounded  at  Saint 
Roch." 

"  On  the  13th  Vendemiaire,  monsieur," 
supplemented  Birotteau. 

"  You  had  Monsieur  de  Lacepede,  Mon- 
sieur Vauquelin  of  the  Academy — " 

"Monsieur  le  Baron!'"  ejaculated  the 
perfumer  for  the  third  time. 

"Eh  !"  said  the  banker,  "don't  be  so 
modest,  Monsieur  Deputy ;  I  have  heard 
that  the  king  himself  has  said  that  your 
ball—" 

"The     king*?"     exclaimed    Birotteau. 
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But  he  had  no  opportunity  to  learn  more  ; 
a  young  man  entered  the  room  familiarly, 
whose  step,  recognized  afar  off  by  the 
beautiful  Delphinede  Nucingen,  had  made 
her  blush  quickly. 

"  Good-morning,  vixy  dear  De  Marsay  !" 
said  the  Baron  de  Nucingen.  "  Take  my 
place ;  they  say  there  is  a  great  crowd 
waiting  for  me  at  my  oflB.ce.  I  think  I 
know  the  reason  of  it.  The  mines  of 
Wortschin  are  declaring  a  dividend  !  I 
have  received  a  notice.  You  will  have  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds  more  of  income, 
Madame  de  Nucingen.  You  can  buy  all 
sorts  of  things  to  make  yourself  pretty, 
just  as  if  your  beauty  needed  adorning." 

"  Good  heavens ! "  cried  Birotteau. 
"The  Ragons  have  sold  their  shares!" 

"Who  are  these  people?"  asked  the 
young  exquisite,  smiling. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  these  people — " 
said  Monsieur  de  Nucingen,  returning 
after  he  had  reayched  the  door,  and  then 
he  added : 

"  De  Marsay,  this  is  Monsieur  Birot- 
teau, your  perfumer,  who  gives  balls  of 
an  Asiatic  magnificence,  and  who  has 
been  decorated  by  the  king." 

De  Marsay  put  up  his  glass,  and  said  : 

"  Ah  !  true  ;  1  thought  that  his  face 
was  not  unknown  to  me,  I  believe  you 
are  going  to  perfume  your  affairs  with 
some  cosmetic ;  to  oil  them — " 

"  Well !  these  Ragons,"  resumed  the 
baron,  with  a  discontented  grimace,  "had 
an  account  with  me ;  I  have  accommo- 
dated them  with  a  fortune,  and  they  have 
not  known  how  to  make  use  of  it." 

"  Monsieur  le  Baron!"  exclaimed  Birot- 
teau once  more. 

The  good  man  was  far  from  having  a 
clear  understanding  of  his  own  affair, 
and  without  saluting  either  the  baroness 
or  De  Marsay,  he  ran  after  the  banker. 
Monsieur  de  Nucingen  was  just  entering 
his  office  as  Birotteau  reached  him,  and 
he  turned  with  an  impatient  gesture,  say- 
ing: 

"Well,  is  everything  understood  ?  You 
must  see  Du  Tillet,  and  arrange  things 
with  him." 

Birotteau,  thinking  that  possibly  De 
Marsay   might  have    influence  with  the 


baron,  mounted  the  staircase  again  with 
the  swiftness  of  a  swallow,  and  glided 
into  the  little  room  where  he  expected 
still  to  find  the  baroness  and  the  young 
man.  He  had  left  Delphine  Avaiting  for 
her  coffee;  the  coffee  was  now  served,  but 
Madame  de  Nucingen  and  her  guest  had 
disappeared. 

The  perfumer  slowly  descended  the 
stairs  again,  and  then  hastened  to  Du 
Tillet's  to  find  that  he  had  gone  into  the 
country,  Birotteau  took  a  carriage  and 
had  himself  rapidly  driven  to  Nogent-sur- 
Marne.  There  he  was  informed  that  Du 
Tillet  had  started  to  return  to  Paris,  and 
the  crestfallen  perfumer  accordingl^'^  took 
his  own  V72^y  homeward.  When  he  re- 
lated the  events  of  the  day  to  his  wife 
and  daughter,  he  Avas  astonished  to  find 
Constance,  usually  ready  to  croak  evil 
warnings,  now  gentle  and  consoling,  and 
assuring  him  that  all  would  yet  go  well. 


XIX. 


The  next  day  Birotteau  was  standing 
sentry  at  seven  o'clock,  in  the  early 
morning  twilight,  at  Du  Tillet's  door. 
Slipping  ten  francs  into  the  porter's  hand, 
he  begged  him  to  secure  an  interview  for 
him  with  Du  Tillet's  valet;  and  when 
this  gentleman  appeared,  he  asked  to  be 
introduced  into  Du  Tillet's  apartments 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  that  the 
banker  would  be  visible,  at  the  same 
time  putting  two  gold  pieces  into  the 
man's  hand.  These  little  sacrifices  and 
great  humiliations,  common  to  peti- 
tioners, gained  his  object  for  him  ;  and 
at  half-past  eight,  when  his  former 
clerk  was  yawning,  putting  on  his  dress- 
ing-gown, and  shaking  his  ideas  together, 
Birotteau  at  length  found  himself  face 
to  face  with  the  tiger  famishing  for 
vengeance,  in  whom  he  thought  he  saw 
his  best  friend. 

"Help  me  !  "  said  Birotteau. 

"  Wliat  do  you  want,  my  good  Cesar?" 
asketl  Du  Tillet,  familiarly. 

Cesar,  not  without  violent  beating  of 
the  heart,  related  the  reply  and  the  de- 
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mands  of  tlie  Baron  de  Nucingen  to  the 
inattentive  ears  of  Du  Tillet,  who  was  in 
the  meantime  loolcing-  for  the  bellows, 
and  scolding  the  valet  for  the  careless- 
ness  with  which  he  had  made  the  fire. 

The  valet  listened,  however.  Cesar 
did  not  at  first  perceive  it,  but  noticing 
at  length,  he  stopped  short  in  embar- 
rassment, and  only  continued  when 
urged  on  by  Du  Tillet  : — "'Go  on,  I  am 
listening,"  said  the  preoccupied  banker. 

Cesar  was  hot  and  perspiring  with 
agitation,  but  he  became  icy  cold  when 
Du  Tillet  fastened  upon  him  his  gleaming 
green  ej'-es,  with  their  threads  of  gold, 
piercing  him  to  the  heart  with  their 
diabohcal  light. 

''My  dear  sir,"  he  said,  "the  Bank 
has  refused  your  notes  passed  by  Clapa- 
ron  to  Gigonnet,  without  security.  Is 
that  my  fault  ?  How  could  3'ou,  a  former 
consular  judge,  have  allowed  such  a  thing? 
Before  everything  else,  I  am  a  banker.  I 
will  give  you  my  money,  but  I  could  not 
run  the  risk  of  having  my  signature  dis- 
honored at  the  Bank.  I  only  exist  on 
credit.     Do  you  want  any  money?" 

"  Can  you  let  me  have  all  that  I  shall 
need?"  asked  the  perfumer. 

''  That  depends  upon  the  amount  you 
need  !  "  returned  Du  Tillet.  "  How  much 
do  you  want  ?  " 

" Thirty  thousand  francs." 

"  That  is  a  good  man}'  chimney-pots  to 
tumble  about  my  ears  !  "  said  Du  Tillet, 
bursting  out  laughing. 

Hearing  this  laugh,  the  perfumer,  de- 
ceived hy  Du  Tillet 's  luxury,  believed  it 
to  be  the  laugh  of  a  man  to  whom  this 
sum  was  a  mere  trifle,  and  breathed  more 
freely.     Du  Tillet  rang  the  bell. 

''  Ask  my  cashier  to  come  up,"  he  said. 

''He  has  not  come  yet,  sir," replied  the 
valet. 

"Those  rascals  impose  upon  me  !  "  ex- 
claimed Du  Tillet.  "  Here  it  is  half-past 
eight,  and  they  ought  to  have  done  a 
million  francs'  worth  of  business  by  this 
time." 

Five  minutes  afterward.  Monsieur  Le- 
gi'as  came  up. 

'•  How  much  money  have  we  on  hand  ?" 
asked  Du  Tillet. 


"  Only  twenty  thousand  francs,"  re- 
plied the  cashier.  "  You  gave  an  order 
to  invest  thirty  thousand  francs  on  ac- 
count, payable  the  15th." 

"That's  true,"  returned  Du  Tillet,  "  I 
must  be  asleep  yet," 

The  cashier  looked  at  Birotteau  with 
an  ambiguous  expression,  and  left  the 
room. 

"  If  truth  was  banished  from  the  earth 
it  would  confide  its  last  remarks  to  a 
cashier,"  observed  Du  Tillet.  "  Have 
you  not  an  interest  in  that  business  of 
Popinot's,  which  has  just  been  estab- 
lished ?  "  he  asked,  after  a  horrible  pause, 
during  which  the  perspiration  gathered 
in  great  drops  on  the  perfumer's  fore- 
head. 

"Yes,"  replied  Birotteau,  innocently-; 
"do  you  think  you  could  discount  his 
signature  for  me  for  a  large  sum  ?" 

"  Bring  me  fiftj'  thousand  francs'  worth 
of  his  acceptances,  and  I  will  get  them 
done  for  you  at  a  reasonable  rate  at  one 
Gobseck's,  a  man  who  is  very  lenient 
when  he  has  a  good  deal  of  money  to  in- 
vest, which  is  the  case  with  him  now," 
replied  the  banker. 

Birotteau  returned  to  his  house  with  a 
breaking  heart,  without  perceiving  that 
the  bankers  had  been  tossing  him  about 
among  them,  like  a  shuttlecock  on  a 
battledore ;  but  Constance  had  already 
guessed '  that  all  credit  was  impossible. 
If  three  bankers  had  refused,  it  was  not 
likely  that  the  Bank  of  France  would 
prove  to  be  a  resource. 

"  Try  to  renew  your  notes,"  said  Con- 
stance ;  "  and  go  to  your  co-associate. 
Monsieur  Claparon,  and  to  all  those  to 
whom  you  have  given  notes  for  the  15th, 
and  propose  renewals.  If  you  do  not 
succeed,  it  will  be  time  enough  then  to 
go  to  the  discounter's  with  Popinot's 
paper," 

"To-morrow  will  be  the  13th  !"  said 
Birotteau,  completely  disheartened. 

The  perfumer's  temperament  was  such 
that  emotions  made  a  heavy  drain  upon 
his  system,  and  a  great  deal  of  sleep  was 
necessary'  to  repair  the  loss.  Cesarine 
led  her  father  into  the  salon,  and  played 
softly  to  him  upon  the  piano,  while  Con- 
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stance  sat  with  her  work  near  him.  The 
poor  man  rested  his  head  against  the 
back  of  his  cliair,  and  every  time  that 
his  eyes  rested  upon  his  wife  he  saw  the 
same  sweet  smile  upon  her  lips ;  and  he 
fell  asleep  thus. 

"  Poor  man  !  "  murmured  Constance  ; 
'*  may  he  be  able  to  resist  the  tortures 
that  are  in  store  for  him  !  " 

"What  is  the  matter,  mamma?''  asked 
Cesarine,  seeing-  her  mother's  eyes  full  of 
tears. 

"My  dear  child,"  returned  Constance, 
"  your  father  is  going'  to  become  a  bank- 
rupt. If  he  is  obliged  to  make  an  assign- 
ment, we  must  ask  pit}'  from  no  one.  My 
daughter,  make  up  ^^our  mind  to  be  a 
simple  shop-girl.  If  I  see  you  courageous- 
ly taking  up  your  part,  I  will  have  the 
strength  to  commence  life  anew.  I  know 
your  father ;  he  will  never  keep  back  a 
sou;  I  will  give  up  my  dowry,  and 
everything  that  we  possess  will  be  sold. 
As  for  you,  my  child ,  you  can  take  your 
jewels  and  3'^our  wardrobe  over  to  your 
Uncle  Pillerault's  to-morrow;  they  can- 
not claim  anything  belonging  to  you." 

Cesarine  was  thoroughly  alarmed  upon 
hearing  these  words,  pronounced  so  sim- 
ply. She  thought  of  applying  to  An- 
sel me,  but  delicacy'  restrained  her. 

The  next  day,  at  nine  o'clock,  Birot- 
teau  was  on  the  Rue  de  Provence,  a  prey 
to  a  very  dilferent  kind  of  anxibty  from 
that  wliich  he  had  been  suffering.  To 
ask  credit  is  a  very  common  thing  in  busi- 
ness ;  every  da}',  in  undertaking  new  en- 
terprises, it  is  necessary  to  raise  capital ; 
but  to  ask  for  the  renewal  of  a  note  is 
like  the  first  step  on  the  road  to  failure. 
The  secret  of  a  man's  helplessness  and 
embarrassment  is  then  m  other  hands 
than  his  own.  In  such,  a  case,  one  mer- 
chant puts  himself,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
into  the  power  of  another  merchant ;  and 
charity  is  not  a  virtue  commonly  prac- 
ticed at  the  Bourse. 

The  perfumer,  who  had  always  gone 
about  Paris  with  a  bold  and  confident 
step,  now,  enfe(!bl(>d  by  doubts,  hesitat(?d 
to  enter  Claparon's  house  :  he  was  begin- 
ning to  understand  that  among  bankers 
the  heart  is  nothing  more  than  one  of  the 


many  parts  of  a  man's  anatom3^  Clapa- 
ron  had  given  so  many  evidences  of  bad 
breeding,  that  he  trembled  to  face  him. 

Cesar  swallowed  his  last  dose  of  cour- 
age, and  mounted  the  staircase  of  a 
wretched  little  entresol,  at  whose  win- 
dows he  had  noticed  green  curtains  yel- 
lowed by  the  sun.  He  read  upon  the  door 
the  word  "Offices"  engraved  in  black 
upon  a  copper  oval.  He  knocked,  but  no 
one  answered,  and  he  entered. 

The  place  breathed  of  misery,  avarice 
and  negligence.  No  employe  was  visible 
behind  the  wire  gratings  placed  breast 
high  upon  wainscotings  of  unpainted 
white  wood,  which  served  as  an  inclosure 
for  tables  and  desks  of  blackened  wood. 
These  deserted  offices  were  littered  with 
inkstands  whose  ink  had  grown  mouldj^, 
and  whose  pens  were  in  every  kind  of  dis- 
order ;  maps,  papers  and  bills  were  scat- 
tered about  everywhere.  The  floor  of  the 
first  office  resembled  that  of  a  boarding- 
house  parlor,  it  was  so  rough,  dirty  and 
damp.  The  second  room,  whose  door  was 
ornamented  with  the  word  "Cash,"  har- 
monized with  the  sinister  appearance  of 
the  first  office.  In  one  corner  was  a  great 
inclosure  of  oak-wood,  with  iron  gratings, 
furnished  with  an  enormous  iron  trunk  or 
safe,  now  doubtless  given  up  to  the  revel- 
ries of  rats.  This  inclosure,  the  door  of 
which  was  open,  also  contained  a  queer 
old  desk,  and  an  armchair  whose  disrep- 
utable green  covering  was  full  of  holes, 
through  which  the  horsehair  stuffing  was 
escaping  in  little  corkscrew  ringlets,  like 
those  of  its  master.  This  room,  evidently 
formerly  the  salon  of  the  place,  before  it 
was  converted  into  a  banking-office,  had 
for  its  principal  ornament  a  round  table 
covered  Avith  a  green  cloth,  around  -sAhich 
were  old  chairs  of  black  morocco,  with 
tarnished  nails. 

The  chimney,  doubtless  of  great  beauty 
when  it  was  new,  gave  no  evidence  of 
having  ever  had  fire  in  it;  its  back  was 
not  blackened,  and  its  fly-specked  mirror 
had  a  shabby  appearance,  which  harmo- 
nized well  with  a  melancholy-looking 
wooden  clock,  evidently  purchased  by  a 
former  occupant  at  some  auction-sale, 
and  with  a  pair  of  candlesticks  without 
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candles,  covered  with  dust.  The  wall- 
paper, of  a  mouse-gray  bordered  with 
rose,  gave  evidence  of  frequent  applica- 
tions of  tobacco  smoke. 

Birotteau,  fearing*  that  he  had  made 
some  mistake,  knocked  thrice  at  the  door 
opposite  the  one  by  which  he  had  entered. 

"  Come  in,"  called  Claparon,  in  a  voice 
which  sounded  as  if  it  came  from  a  con- 
siderable distance. 

The  room  in  which  Birotteau  found  the 
banker  was  larg-e  and  almost  empty.  It 
served  him  as  a  private  office ;  but  be- 
tween the  luxurious  study  of  Keller  and 
the  careless  surrounding's  of  this  man 
there  was  as  much  difference  as  between 
the  palace  of  Versailles  and  the  wig-wam 
of  a  Huron  chief.  The  perfumer  had  seen 
the  g-randeurs  of  banking,  and  he  was 
now  to  witness  its  plebeian  side.  Clapa- 
ron was  lying-  on  a  bed  in  a  sort  of  closet 
beyond  the  room,  but  at  sig-ht  of  Birot- 
teau he  rose,  threw  on  a  dirty  dressing- 
g-own,  and  laid  down  the  pipe  which  he 
had  been  smoking-. 

"Sit  down,  sir,"  said  the  pretended 
banker,  who,  without  his  wig-,  and  with 
his  head  enveloped  in  a  colored  handker- 
chief, seemed  more  hideous  than  ever  to 
Birotteau. 

''Will  you  breakfast  with  me?"  he 
asked,  indicating-  a  round  table,  from 
which  the  papers  had  been  hastily 
swept,  and  upon  which  was  a  miscel- 
laneous repast.  The  covers  were  laid 
for  two,  but  Claparon  explained  that 
the  person  whom  he  had  been  expecting- 
had  not  arrived. 

''Monsieur,"  said  Birotteau,  "I  have 
come  solely  upon  a  matter  of  business, 
and  I  will  not  detain  you  long." 

"I  am  overwhelmed  with  business," 
replied  Claparon,  pointing-  to  a  revolving- 
desk  and  some  tables  heaped  up  with 
papers  ;  "  I  do  not  have  a  sing-le  moment 
10  myself.  I  never  receive  except  upon 
Saturdays,  but  of  course  I  am  always  at 
home  to  you,  my  dear  sir.  I  do  not  find 
any  time  to  enjoy  myself,  and  I  have  lost 
all  interest  in  business,  which  requires  a 
certain  amount  of  idleness  in  order  to  be 
enjoyed.  I  am  never  seen  on  the  boule- 
vards now,  busily  occupied  in  doing-  noth- 


ing-. Bah  !  I  am  tired  of  business  ;  I  never 
want  to  hear  it  mentioned  ag-ain  ;  I  have 
enoug-h  money  now,  and  shall  never  have 
enoug-h  pleasure.  Upon  my  word,  I  should 
like  to  travel;  I  should  like  to  g'o  to  Italy. 
Oh,  beloved  Italy  !  still  beautiful,  even 
in  the  midst  of  its  reverses  !  Adorable 
land,  where  I  should  doubtless  meet  with 
some  majestic  and  lovely  Italian  lady.  I 
have  always  loved  Italian  ladies.  Did 
you  ever  know  an  Italian  lady  ?  No  ? 
Well,  come  with  me  to  Italy.  We  will 
see  Venice,  the  abode  of  the  dog-es,  which 
has  unfortunatel}^  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  Austria,  where  the  arts  are  unknown. 
Bah  !  let  us  leave  business — canals,  loans, 
tranquil  g-overnments,  and  all  the  rest  of 
it.     Let  us  travel !  " 

"  One  word,  sir,  and  I  will  not  detain 
you  longer,"  said  Birotteau.  "  You  have 
transferred  my  notes  to  Monsieur  Bi- 
dault." 

"  You  mean  Gig-onnet,"  interrupted 
Claparon  ;  "g-ood  little  Gig'onnet ;  a  flrst- 
rate  fellow." 

"  Yes,"  returned  Cesar.  "I  would  like 
— and  in  this  matter  I  count  upon  your 
honor  and  your  delicac}- — " 

Claparon  bowed. 

"  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  renew  them." 

"  Impossible  !  "  replied  the  banker, 
shortly.  "  I  am  not  alone  in  the  affair. 
I  have  my  associates,  and  I  have  to  con- 
sult with  them,  in  other  matters  as  well 
as  in  the  affair  of  the  Madeleine,  which, 
after  all,  is  only  a  trifle.  Come,  let  us 
have  some  breakfast,  and  we  will  talk," 
he  continued,  thinking-  to  soften  his  re- 
fusal. 

"  AVilling-ly, "  replied  Birotteau,  hoping- 
that  under  the  influence  of  the  wine,  his 
companion  would  divulg-e  some  secrets 
concerning-  the  management  of  the  land 
speculation,  which  beg-an  to  look  rather 
questionable  to  him. 

"  Good  !  "  exclaimed  the  banker.  '•  Vic- 
toire  !  " 

At  the  summons  an  old  woman  ap- 
peared, dressed  like  a  fish-seller. 

"  Tell  my  clerks,"  said  Claparon,  "that 
I  am  at  home  to  no  one,  not  even  to  Nu- 
cingen,  the  Kellers,  Gig-onnet,  or  any  one 
else." 
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"  Monsieur  Lempereur  is  the  only  one 
who  has  come,"  replied  the  servant. 

"  He  will  receive  the  fashionable  world, " 
said  Claparon.  ' '  The  common  people  will 
not  get  bej'-ond  the  first  room.  Tell  them 
that  I  am  meditating-  a  coup — of  cham- 
pagne !  " 

It  is  impossible  to  intoxicate  such  a  man 
as  the  pretended  banker.  Cesar  had  mis- 
taken the  sprightliness  of  ill-bred  manners 
for  the  symptoms  of  drunkenness,  and 
thought  that  the  man  might  possibly 
drop  some  useful  hints  when  he  had  had 
a  few  more  glasses  ;  but  he  was  mistaken . 
Claparon  talked  on,  about  anything  and 
everything,  with  the  utmost  apparent 
freedom,  but  with  no  benefit  to  Cesar. 
The  perfumer  asked  him  if  he,  who  was 
doubtless  in  communication  with  Roguin, 
could  not  demand  of  him  some  restitution 
in  behalf  of  those  whom  he  had  defrauded ; 
but  the  banker  put  him  off  with  vague 
words,  and  a  flood  of  insignificant  talk 
which  meant  nothing,  and  which  was  so 
hght  and  trifling  as  to  cause  surprise  to 
Birotteau,  who  had  always  understood 
that  the  man's  mind  was  of  astonishing 
depth  and  capacity.  At  last,  remem- 
bering Du  Tillet's  parting  advice,  he 
asked  him  if  he  knew  Monsieur  Gobseck, 
a  banker,  and  if  he  could  give  him  his 
address. 

''  Is  that  what  you  are  about,  my  dear 
sir?"  asked  Claparon.  ''Gobseck  is  a 
banker,  in  the  same  way  that  the  execu- 
tioner of  Paris  is  a  physician.  His  first 
remark  is  a  demand  for  fifty  per  cent ; 
and  he  belongs  to  the  school  of  Har- 
pagon.  What  securities  will  you  give 
him  ?  If  he  takes  your  simple  paper,  you 
will  have  to  give  him  yourself,  and  wife 
and  daughter,  and  everything  you  possess, 
as  security,  even  to  the  kindling-wood  in 
your  cellar.  Gobseck  !  Gobseck  !  In  the 
name  of  misfortune,  who  has  sent  you  to 
that  man?  " 

"Monsieur  du  Tillet,"  replied  Birot- 
teau. 

"Ah!  the  rascal,"  exclaimed  Clapa- 
ron ;  "  I  know  him.  We  used  to  be 
friends,  and  if  we  are  not  on  speaking 
terms  now,  you  may  be  sure  that  I  have 
good  reason  for  my  aversion.   I  have  seen 


into  the  depths  of  his  muddj^  soul,  and  I 
cannot  bear  him,  with  his  fine  airs  !  But 
3^ou  are  a  pretty  fellow,  to  give  us  a  grand 
ball,  and  then  in  two  months  come  and 
ask  for  renewals  !  You  may  find  it  hard 
to  get  them.  Come,  let  us  do  business 
together.  You  have  a  reputation,  which 
would  be  of  use  to  me.  Du  Tille*  will 
come  to  a  bad  end  !  Sooner  or  latter, 
Gobseck  will  gobble  him  up.  So  much 
the  better;  he  played  me  a  mean  trick." 

After  listening  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
to  the  unmeaning  stream  of  words  which 
flowed  from  the  banker's  lips,  Birotteau 
rose  to  go. 

'•'Adieu,  sir,"  he  said. 

"You  will  have  to  come  and  see  me," 
returned  Claparon  then.  "  The  first  Cay- 
ron  note  has  been  returned  to  us,  pro- 
tested, and  as  I  am  indorser,  I  have  paid 
it.  I  shall  send  to  your  place,  for  we 
must  attend  to  business  before  everj'- 
thing." 

Birotteau  felt  himself  as  deeply  wounded 
by  this  cold  and  mocking  kindness  as  by 
the  hardness  of  Keller  and  the  raillery  of 
ISTucingen.  The  familiarity  of  this  man, 
and  his  grotesque  confidences,  lighted  as 
they  were  by  the  flames  of  champagne, 
had  disgusted  his  soul,  and  he  was  glad 
to  get  out  of  the  place. 

He  went  down  the  staircase  and  into  the 
streets,  scarcely  knowing  what  direction 
he  took.  He  walked  along  the  boule- 
vards, and  upon  reaching  the  Rue  Saint 
Denis,  remembered  Molineux,  and  betook 
himself  to  the  Cour  Batave.  He  mounted 
the  dirty  and  winding  staircase  which  he 
had  once  ascended  in  all  the  pride  of 
prosperity ;  and  remembering  the  mean- 
ness and  greed  of  Molineux,  he  shuddered 
at  being  obliged  to  ask  a  favor  of  him. 
As  at  the  perfumer's  first  visit,  the  land- 
lord was  seated  beside  his  fire  ;  but  this 
time  he  had  finished  his  breakfast.  Birot- 
teau unfolded  his  errand, 

"  Renew  a  note  for  twelve  hundred 
francs?"  exclaimed  Molineux,  in  a  tone 
of  mocking  incredulity.  "  You  surely  are 
not  reduced  to  that,  sir.  If  you  do  not 
have  twelve  hundred  francs  on  the  15th, 
shall  you  really  send  back  my  bill  un- 
paid ?     I  should  be  very  sorry,  but  I  can- 
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not  stand  upon  politeness  in  a  matter  of 
business;  my  tenants  are  my  income. 
Without  them,  how  could  I  pay  what  I 
owe  ?  Every  business  man  g-oes  upon  the 
same  principle.  Money  knows  no  one  ;  it 
has  neither  ears  nor  heart.  The  winter  is 
a  severe  one,  and  wood  is  getting"  dear. 
If  you  do  not  pay  upon  the  15th,  you  will 
receive  a  little  notice  at  noon  upon  the 
16th.  Mitral,  your  sheriff,  is  mine  also, 
and  he  will  do  everything"  as  quietly  as 
possible,  in  consideration  of  your  hig-h 
position." 

''Sir,  I  have  never  received  a  summons 
for  a  bill,"  said  Birotteau. 

"  There  is  a  first  time  for  everything-," 
replied  Molineux. 

Horrified  by  the  dry  ferocity  of  the 
little  old  man,  the  perfumer  was  com- 
pletely disheartened ;  he  seemed  to  hear 
the  knell  of  failure  sounding-  in  his  ears, 
and  each  reverberation  recalled  the  re- 
membrance of  some  one  of  the  sayings  in 
which  his  pitiless  jurisprudence  had  been 
wont  to  indulg-e,  upon  the  subject  of  bank- 
rupts. 

"B3'  the  waj'',"  observed  Molineux, 
"3'ou  have  neg-lected  to  put  upon  your 
notes  value  received  in  rent,  which  would 
preserve  me  from  loss." 

''My  position  forbids  me  to  do  am-thing- 
which  would  be  to  the  detriment  of  my 
creditors,"  replied  the  perfumer,  half- 
stunned  at  the  sig-ht  of  the  precipice  open- 
ing- before  him. 

"  Ver^^  well,  sir,  very  well,"  said  Moli- 
neux. "  I  thought  I  had  nothing-  more 
to  learn  in  relation  to  tenants,  but  you 
have  taught  me  something  to-daj^  and 
that  is,  never  to  take  notes  in  payment  of 
rent.  Your  replj^  tells  me  plainly  that 
your  sig-nature  will  be  worthless." 

Birotteau  went  awaj^,  disgusted  with 
life.  It  is  the  nature  of  g-entle  souls  like 
his  to  be  discouraged  at  a  first  refusal,  or 
encouraged  by  a  single  success.  Cesar's 
only  hope  now  lay  in  the  devotion  of  Popi- 
not,  to  whom  his  thoughts  naturally 
turned  next. 

"The  poor  boy,"  he  thought.  "Who 
would  have  dreamed  of  this  when  I  prom- 
ised at  the  Tuileries,  only  six  weeks  ago, 
to  start  him  in  business  ?  " 


XX. 

It  was  about  four  o'clock,  the  hour  at 
which  the  magistrates  were  in  the  habit 
of  leaving  the  palace,  and  it  so  happened 
that  Judge  Popinot  had  stopped  to  see  his 
nephew.  He  was  a  man  gifted  with  a 
strong  sense  of  morality',  and  with  a  sort 
of  second  sight  which  enabled  him  to 
judge  a  man's  secret  intentions,  and  to 
recognize  the  motives  for  the  most  trifling 
actions  as  well  as  the  greatest  crimes; 
and  he  looked  at  Birotteau  scrutinizingly, 
although  the  perfumer  did  not  suspect  it. 
He,  disconcerted  at  finding  uncle  and 
nephew  together,  seemed  to  the  judge's 
penetrating  gaze  to  be  troubled,  preoc- 
cupied, and  thoughtful.  Popinot,  full  of 
business,  with  pen  behind  his  ear,  was,  as 
usual,  all  devotion  to  the  father  of  his 
Cesarine. 

The  insignificant  remarks  made  by 
Cesar  to  his  3^oung  partner  seemed  to  the 
judge  to  be  only  as  the  prelude  to  some 
important  demand.  Accordingly,  instead 
of  taking  his  leave,  the  wily  magistrate 
remained  with  his  nephew,  rightly  judg- 
ing that  Birotteau  would  soon  ti-y  to  rid 
himself  of  his  presence  by  taking  his  own 
departure.  When  the  perfumer  had  gone, 
the  judge  went  away  also,  but  soon  de- 
tected Birotteau  lingering  in  that  part  of 
the  Rue  desCinq-Diamants  which  leads  to 
the  Rue  Aubry  le  Boucher.  This  trifling 
circumstance  confirmed  the  old  man's 
suspicions,  and  going  into  the  Rue  des 
Lombards,  he  waited  until  he  saw  the 
perfumer  re-enter  Anselme's  shop,  when 
he  returned  there  promptly  himself. 

"My  dear  Popinot,"  Cesar  had  said 
as  he  went  in,  "  I  have  come  to  ask  a 
favor  of  you." 

"  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?"  asked  Popi- 
not with  generous  ardor. 

"  Ah  !  you  can  save  vny  life  !  "  cried  the 
perfumer,  overjoyed  at  the  first  ray  of 
warmth  which  he  had  felt  for  twenty- 
five  days,  during  which  he  had  been  in  the 
midst  of  the  icy  coldness  of  misfortune. 

"  I  must  have  fift}^  thousand  francs 
upon  my  share  of  the  profits;  we  can 
easil}'-  arrange  for  paying  them  back 
again,  later." 
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Popinot  looked  earnestly  at  Cesar,  who 
lowered  his  eyes.  Just  then  the  judge 
reappeared. 

"  M.y  son — "  he  said.  "  Ah  !  I  beg  your 
pardon.  Monsieur  Birotteau  !  My  son,  I 
forgot  to  say  to  a^ou — "  and  with  an  im- 
perious gesture  the  judge  drew  his  nephew 
out  into  the  street  with  him,  and  although 
he  was  bareheaded  and  in  his  shirt  sleeves, 
made  him  walk  with  him  toward  the  Rue 
des  Lombards. 

**Mybo3%"he  said,  ''your  old  master 
may  be  financially  embarrassed  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  will  be  obliged  to  make 
an  assignment.  Now,  when  a  man  draws 
near  a  crisis  like  that,  no  matter  how  hon- 
est and  upright  he  maj'-  be,  he  will  try  'bj 
every  means  to  preserve  his  honor  and  put 
off  the  evil  day.  He  will  catch  at  every 
chance,  like  a  gambler.  I  have  seen  some 
extraordinary  examples  in  my  lifetime  of 
the  way  in  which  men  will  in  desperation 
compromise  their  best  friends,  and  pledge 
even  what  does  not  belong  to  them.  I  do 
not  say  that  this  applies  to  Monsieur  Bi- 
rotteau, for  I  believe  him  to  be  a  man  of 
scrupulous  honesty ;  but  if  he  should  ask 
you  to  do  anything  contrary  to  the  strict 
laws  of  commerce,  such  as  putting  your 
name  to  bills,  or  establishing  a  sj'stem  of 
credit  in  your  name,  promise  me  that  you 
will  sign  nothing  without  consulting  me. 
Remember,  that  if  j^ou  love  his  daughter, 
3^ou  should  do  nothing  which  may  injure 
your  chances  of  success.  If  Monsieur  Bi- 
rotteau must  fall,  why  should  you  fall 
also  ?  You  would  simply  be  depriving 
him  of  a  refuge." 

"Thanks,  uncle,  I  will  remember,"  re- 
plied Popinot,  to  whom  Cesar's  despairing 
exclamation  was  now  intelligible.  He  re- 
entered his  gloomy  shop  with  a  thought- 
ful brow.  Birotteau  remarked  the  change. 

"  Have  the  goodness  to  come  upstairs 
into  my  room,  where  we  can  talk  undis- 
turbed," said  the  young  man;  "the 
clerks,  although  they  are  very  busy,  may 
happen  to  overhear  us  here." 

Birotteau  followed  him  in  the  greatest 
anxiety. 

"My  dear  benefactor,"  said  Anselme, 
"you  cannot  doubt  my  devotion;  it  is 
bhndly  j'ours.     But  permit  me  to  ask  if 


this  sum  will  be  sufficient  to  save  you,  or 
is  it  only  enough  to  retard  a  catastrophe 
for  a  short  time?  If  that  is  the  case, 
why  involve  me  in  it  also  ?  You  want 
bills  at  ninety  days ;  but  in  three  months 
I  shall  most  certainly  be  unable  to  meet 
them." 

Birotteau,  pale  and  solemn,  rose  and 
looked  at  Popinot,  who,  frightened  at  the 
efi'ect  of  his  words,  cried,  "  I  will  do  it,  if 
you  wish  !  " 

"  Ingrate  !  "  said  the  perfumer,  gath- 
ering all  his  forces  to  hurl  the  word  at 
Anselme. 

And  then  he  walked  to  the  door  and 
went  out.  When  Popinot  had  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  the  shock  which  this 
terrible  accusation  produced  upon  him, 
he  ran  down  the  stairs  and  out  into  the 
street,  but  the  perfumer  was  nowliere  to 
be  seen.  For  the  rest  of  the  day  that 
dreadful  word  was  ringing  in  the  ears  of 
Cesarine's  lover,  and  the  face  of  poor 
Cesar  was  constantly  before  his  ej^es. 
Like  Hamlet,  he  lived  with  a  frightful 
ghost  forever  at  his  side. 

Birotteau  wandered  about  the  streets 
of  the  neighborhood  like  a  drunken  man. 
He  finally  found  himself  on  the  quay, 
which  he  followed,  and  went  as  far  as 
Sevres,  where  he  passed  the  night  in  an 
inn,  nearly  insensible  with  grief.  His 
frightened  wife  dared  not  send  in  search 
of  him.  On  an  occasion  like  this,  an 
alarm  imprudenth^  given  is  fatal ;  and 
the  wise  Constance  sacrificed  her  uneasi- 
ness to  commercial  reputation ;  but  she 
watched  all  night  long,  mingling  her 
prayers  with  her  tears.  Could  Cesar  be 
dead  ?  Or  had  he  left  Paris,  on  the  track 
of  some  forlorn  hope  ? 

On  the  next  day  she  behaved  as  if  she 
knew  all  about  the  reasons  for  his  ab- 
sence ;  but  she  summoned  her  uncle  and 
begged  him  to  go  to  the  morgue,  since 
Birotteau  had  not  returned  at  five  o'clock. 
During  all  this  time,  the  courageous  avo- 
man  was  at  her  post  behind  the  counter, 
her  daughter  sewing  near  her  ;  and  both 
of  them,  with  composed  countenances, 
neither  sad  nor  smihng,  attended  to  the 
wants  of  customers. 

When  Pillerault  returned,  he  was  ac- 
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companied  by  Cesar.  He  had  met  him  in 
the  Palais-Royal,  hesitating-  whether  or 
no  to  try  the  g-aining--table.  It  was  now^ 
the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month.  At 
dinner,  Cesar  could  eat  nothing-.  The 
scene  after  dinner  was  most  distressing. 
The  merchant  experienced,  for  the  hun- 
dredth time,  one  of  those  frightful  alter- 
nations of  hope  and  despair  which,  by 
raising  the  soul  to  the  heights  of  joy  and 
then  precipitating-  it  into  the  depths  of 
g-rief,  soon  exhaust  a  feeble  nature. 

Derville,  Birotteau's  lawyer,  came  dur- 
ing- the  evening-,  and  entered  quickly  the 
splendid  salon,  where  Madame  Cesar  re- 
tained with  difficulty  her  poor  husband, 
who  wanted  to  go  to  the  fifth  story,  "  in 
order,"  as  he  said,  ''not  to  see  the  monu- 
ments of  his  folh'." 

"The  laW'Suit  is  g-aiued,"  said  Derville. 

At  these  words,  Cesar's  shriveled-up 
face  relaxed,  but  his  joy  startled  Uncle 
Pillerault  and  the  lawyer.  His  wife  and 
daug-hter  hastily  left  the  apartment,  to 
weep  unrestrained  in  Cesarine's  room. 

"Then  I  shall  be  able  to  borrow  !  "  ex- 
claimed the  perfumer. 

"  That  would  be  imprudent,"'  said  Der- 
ville :  "the  other  side  have  appealed, 
and  the  court  may  reverse  the  judgment ; 
but  in  a  month  w^e  shall  have  a  decis- 
ion." 

"A  month!" 

And  Cesar  fell  into  a  sort  of  lethargy 
from  which  no  one  attempted  to  rouse 
him.  This  state,  in  which  the  body  lived 
and  sufl'ered,  while  the  functions  of  the 
mind  remained  inactive,  this  respite  g-iven 
by  chance,  was  regarded  by  them  all  as  a 
favor  sent  from  Heaven.  Birotteau  was 
thus  able  to  bear  the  heartrending  emo- 
tions of  the  ni.ght. 

He  was  seated  in  an  armchair  at  one 
side  of  the  fire.  Opposite  him  was  his 
w'ife,  who  Avatched  him  attentively^,  a 
gentle  smile  on  lier  lips ;  one  of  those 
smiles  w^hich  prove  that  women  approach 
more  nearly  than  men  to  the  angelic 
nature,  since  they  ming-le  an  infinite  ten- 
derness -with  the  most  perfect  compas- 
sion. Cesarine  was  seated  on  a  little  stool 
at  her  mother's  feet,  and  from  time  to 
time  laid  her  head  caressingly  agamst 


her  father's  hands,  expressing-  thus 
the  sympathy  which  could  not  find 
words. 

Seated  in  an  armchair,  Pillerault,  with 
a  grave,  philosophical  air,  was  talking  to 
Derville  in  a  low  voice.  Constance  had 
thoug-ht  it  best  to  consult  the  law^yer, 
whose  discretion  w^as  be^^ond  suspicion. 
Knowing-  the  condition  of  affairs  \)j  heart, 
she  had  thoroughly  explained  the  situa- 
tion to  Derville.  After  a  consultation 
which  lasted  for  an  hour,  and  w'hich  was 
held  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  stupefied 
perfumer,  the  lawyer  looked  at  Pillerault 
and  shook  his  head. 

"Madame,"  he  said,  wdth  the  horrible 
coolness  of  a  man  of  business,  "you  wall 
have  to  make  an  assignment.  Even  sup- 
posing that  by  some  extraordinary''  effort 
3^ou  could  pay  what  is  due  to-morrow%  you 
would  have  to  give  up  sooner  or  later; 
and,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  better  to  leap  out 
of  the  window  than  to  be  kicked  down  the 
staircase." 

"That  is  m}'  opinion  also,  my  child," 
said  Pillerault. 

Madame  Cesar  and  Pillerault  both  ac- 
companied Derville  to  the  door. 

"  Poor  papa,"  said  Cesarine,  rising' soft- 
ly to  press  a  kiss  upon  Cesar's  forehead. 
"  Could  Anselme  do  nothing  ?  "  she  asked, 
as  her  mother  and  uncle  returned. 

"  Ingrate  !"  cried  Cesar,  in  whose  mind 
some  chord  of  remembrance  was  touched 
b^^  this  name. 

From  the  moment  that  this  accusation 
had  been  hurled  at  him  like  an  anathema, 
Popinot  hael  not  had  a  moment  of  sleep 
nor  an  instant  of  peace.  He  cursed  his 
uncle's  advice,  and  finally  went  to  him, 
armed  Avith  all  the  eloquence  of  love. 

"Commercially  speaking,"  he  began, 
"'  custom  permits  the  chief  partner  to  take 
a  certain  sum,  in  anticipation  of  the  prof- 
its. Upon  examining  my  afi"airs,  I  find 
that  I  shall  be  able  to  paj^  fort}"  thousand 
francs  in  three  months.  We  know  that 
Monsieur  Cesar's  honesty  makes  it  cer- 
tain that  these  forty  tliousand  francs  will 
be  employed  in  paying-  his  notes ;  there- 
fore the  creditors,  if  there  should  be  a 
failure,  can  have  no  reason  to  reproach 
us.     Besides,  uncle,  I  would  rather  lose 
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forty  thousand  francs  than  lose  Cesarine. 
At  this  very  moment  she  probably  knows 
of  my  refusal,  and  thinks  badly  of  me  be- 
cause of  it.  I  have  promised  to  give  my 
blood  for  my  benefactor.  I  am  in  the  sit- 
uation of  a  young-  sailor  who  oug-hfc  to  g-o 
to  the  bottom  holding"  his  captain's  hand, 
or  of  the  soldier  whose  duty  it  is  to  perish 
with  his  general." 

"  You  are  generous,  but  unbusinesslike; 
but  you  do  not  lose  my  esteem  on  that 
account,"  said  the  judge,  pressing  his 
nephew's  hand.  "I  have  thought  much 
on  this  subject,"  he  continued.  "  I  know 
that  you  are  deeply'"  in  love  with  Cesarine, 
and  I  believe  that  it  is  possible  for  3'ou  to 
satisf}'  both  the  laws  of  the  heart  and  the 
laws  of  commerce." 

"Ah!  uncle,"  exclaimed  the  young 
man,  *'if  j-ou  have  found  a  way  to  do 
that,  you  have  saved  my  honor." 

"  Advance  fifty  thousand  francs  to  Bi- 
rotteau,"  resumed  the  judge,  "  making  a 
deed  of  redemption  relative  to  his  interest 
in  your  oil,  which  has  become  the  same 
thing  as  an  article  of  property.  I  will 
draw  up  the  deed  for  you." 

Anselme  embraced  his  uncle,  returned 
to  his  own  house,  made  out  bills  for  fifty 
thousand  francs,  and  ran  with  them  from 
the  Rue  des  Cinq-Diamants  to  the  Place 
Vendome  ;  and  at  the  very  moment  when 
Cesarine,  her  mother  and  her  Uncle  Pil- 
lerault  were  looking  at  the  perfumer,  sur- 
prised at  the  sepulchral  tone  in  which  he 
had  pronounced  the  word  ''Ingrate  !  "  in 
reply  to  his  daughter's  question,  the  door 
opened  and  Popinot  appeared. 

''My  dearl,y  beloved  benefactor,"  he 
said,  wiping  the  perspiration  from  his 
brow,  "  here  is  Avhat  you  asked  of  me;  " 
and  he  held  out  the  notes.  "Yes,"  he 
continued,  "  I  have  looked  into  the  mat- 
ter carefully  and  I  shall  be  able  to  pay. 
Do  not  fear ;  take  them,  and  save  your 
honor." 

"I  was  sure  of  him,"  cried  Cesarine, 
seizing  Popinot's  hand,  and  pressing  it 
convulsively. 

Madame  Cesar  embraced  Popinot,  and 
the  perfumer  stood  up  like  one  of  the  elect 
coining  forth  from  a  tomb,  at  the  Last 
Judgment,  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet. 


Then  he  put  out  his  hand  frantically  to 
seize  the  fifty  crisp  pieces  of  paper. 

"One  moment,"  said  Uncle  Pillerault, 
grasping  Popinot's  notes,  "one  mo- 
ment !  " 

The  four  people  who  gazed  at  him, 
startled  by  his  manner  and  accent,  stood 
in  horrified  silence,  without  attempting 
to  interfere,  while  he  tore  the  notes  and 
threw  them  upon  the  fire,  where  they 
were  quickly  consumed. 

'•Uncle!" 

"  Uncle  !  " 

"Uncle!" 

"Sir!" 

The  four  exclamations  were  uttered  as 
with  one  voice.  Uncle  Pillerault  put  his 
arm  around  Popinot's  neck,  pressed  him 
to  his  heart  and  kissed  his  forehead. 

"You  are  worthy  of  adoration,"  he 
said.  "  If  you  loved  my  daughter,  and 
if  she  were  worth  a  million  and  you  had 
only  that"  (and  he  pointed  to  the  black 
cinders  upon  the  fire),  "  if  she  loved  3^ou, 
you  should  marry  her  in  a  fortnight. 
Your  master,"  and  he  motioned  toward 
Cesar,  "is  a  fool.  Nephew,"  he  con- 
tinued gravely,  addressing  the  perfumer, 
"  no  more  illusions.  Business  must  be 
carried  on  with  money  and  not  with 
sentiment.  This  is  sublime,  but  useless. 
I  was  at  the  Bourse  for  two  hours,  and 
your  credit  there  is  not  worth  a  sou  ; 
everybody  was  talking*  of  your  misfort- 
unes, of  renewals  refused,  of  attempts 
with  several  bankers  and  of  their  refus- 
als, of  your  follies,  of  six  fiights  mounted 
to  find  a  landlord,  in  order  to  renew 
twelve  hundred  francs,  of  3'our  ball,  given 
to  conceal  the  fact  of  your  embarrass- 
ments. They  even  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  you  lost  nothing  by  Roguin.  Ac- 
cording to  your  enemies,  Roguin  is  noth- 
ing but  a  pretext.  One  of  my  friends, 
charged  with  learning  everything,  has 
confirmed  my  suspicions.  You  would 
try  in  vain  to  negotiate  those  bills  ol' 
Popinot's;  you  would  meet  with  humiliat- 
ing refusals  ;  no  one  would  take  them. 
There  is  nothing  to  prove  how  maiij'  of 
them  you  have  issued,  and  every  one  ex- 
pects that  3'ou  will  sacrifice  this  poor  boy  ■ 
to  your  own  safety.     You  would  simply 
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destroy  the  credit  of  the  house  of  Popi- 
not.  Do  3"0U  know  how  much  the  bold- 
est of  discounters  would  venture  to  ad- 
vance you  on  these  fifty  thousand  francs  ? 
Only  twenty  thousand;  twenty  thousand, 
do  you  hear?  It  is  of  no  use.  Courag-e, 
my  poor  nephew  !  You  will  have  to  make 
an  assignment.  Here  is  Popinot,  and 
here  am  I.  As  soon  as  your  clerks  have 
gone  to  bed,  we  will  set  to  work,  and 
save  j^ou  all  the  ang-uish  and  distress  that 
we  can." 

''Uncle  !  "  said  the  perfumer,  clasping- 
his  hands. 

"  Cesar/'  said  Pillerault,  "  do  you  want 
to  make  a  dishonorable  failure  ?  As  it  is 
now,  your  interest  with  Popinot  will  save 
your  honor," 

Cesar  saw  at  leng-th  in  all  its  extent 
the  frightful  truth,  and  falling-  back  into 
his  chair,  he  sank  from  there  to  his  knees; 
his  mind  seemed  to  wander,  and  his  wife, 
believing  that  he  was  dying-,  knelt  beside 
him  to  raise  him ;  but  she  remained  mo- 
tionless, as  she  saw  him  clasp  his  hands, 
raise  his  eyes,  and  repeat  with  resigna- 
tion and  contrition,  in  the  presence  of  his 
uncle,  his  daughter  and  Popinot,  the 
sublime  prayer  known  to  all  Christian 
nations. 

"  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven,  hal- 
lowed be  Thy  name,  Thy  king-dom  come, 
Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven,  give  us  our  daily  bread,  and 
forg-ive  us  our  trespasses  as  we  forg-ive 
those  who  trespass  against  us.    Amen." 

Tears  came  to  the  eyes  of  even  the 
stoical  Pillerault,  and  Cesarine,  sobbing-, 
leaned  her  head  upon  the  shoulder  of 
Popinot,  who  stood  pale  and  rigid  as  a 
statue. 

"Let  us  g-o  down  now,"  said  the  old 
merchant  to  the  young-  man,  taking-  him 
by  the  arm. 

At  half -past  eleven  they  left  Cesar  to 
the  tender  care  of  his  wife  and  daughter. 
Just  then  Celestin,  the  head  clerk,  who, 
during-  the  secret  disturbances,  had  taken 
the  management  of  affairs,  came  up  to 
the  salon.  When  she  heard  him  coming-, 
Cesarine  ran  to  open  the  door,  in  order 
to  prevent  him  from  seeing-  her  father's 
condition. 


''Among-  this  evening-'s  letters,"  he 
said,  "there  was  one  from  Tours,  which 
had  been  wrong-ly  addressed  ;  that  ac- 
counts for  its  delay.  Thinking-  that  it 
was  from  Monsieur  Birotteau's  brother, 
I  did  not  open  it." 

"Papa,"  cried  Cesarine,  "here  is  a 
letter  from  my  uncle  at  Tours." 

"Ah!  I  am  saved,"  exclaimed  Cesar. 
"My  brother!  my  brother!"  and  he 
kissed  the  letter,  which  read  as  follows  : 

"■  Tours,  17th  inst. 
"  My  dearly  beloved  Brother:  Your 
letter  has  caused  me  the  g-reatest  sorrow; 
as  soon  as  I  had  read  it,  I  offered  up  to 
God  the  holy  sacrifice  of  mass  on  your  ac- 
count, begg-ing  of  Him,  by  the  blood  which 
His  son,  our  divine  Redeemer,  shed  for  us, 
to  cast  upon  your  troubles  a  pitiful  g-lance. 
At  the  very  moment  when  I  pronounced 
the  words  :  Pro  meo  fratre  Ccesare,  my 
eyes  were  fuU  of  tears  as  I  thoug-ht  of 
you,  from  whom,  unfortunately,  I  am 
separated  just  at  the  time  when  you  need 
the  help  of  fraternal  friendship.  But  I 
do  not  doubt  that  the  worthy  and  vener- 
able Monsieur  Pillerault  will  take  my 
place.  My  dear  Cesar,  do  not  forget, 
in  the  midst  of  your  troubles,  that  this 
life  is  only  a  life  of  trials ;  that  one  day 
we  will  be  rewarded  for  having-  suffered 
for  the  holy  name  of  God,  for  His  holy 
Church,  and  for  having  observed  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Evang-elists  and  lived  a  virtu- 
ous life ;  if  it  were  not  so,  the  things  of 
this  world  would  have  no  meaning-.  I 
remind  3'ou  of  these  maxims,  although 
I  know  that  you  are  pious  and  g-ood, 
because  it  often  happens  that  people  who, 
like  you,  are  cast  into  the  storms  of  the 
world,  and  launched  upon  the  perilous  sea 
of  human  interests,  permit  themselves  to 
blaspheme  in  the  midst  of  adversity,  car- 
ried away  as  they  are  by  g-rief.  Curse 
neither  the  men  who  offend  you,  nor  the 
God  who,  at  His  own  divine  will,  ming-les 
bitterness  with  your  life.  Do  not  look  at 
this  world ;  on  the  contrar3^,  lift  your  eyes 
to  heaven,  from  whence  comes  consolation 
for  the  feeble,  and  wealth  for  the  poor." 

"  But,  Birotteau,"  said  his  wife,  "skip 
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all  that,  and  see  if  he  has  sent  us  any- 
thing-." 

"  We  will  often  read  this  over,"  replied 
the  merchant,  wiping-  away  his  tears,  and 
half  opening-  the  letter,  from  which  fell  an 
order  upon  the  royal  Treasury. 

"  I  was  very  sure  he  would  help  me,  my 
poor  brother,"  said  Birotteau,  seizing  the 
order. 

'^I  went  to  Madatne  de  Listoniere," 
lie  resumed,  reading-  with  a  voice  broken 
by  tears,  "  and  without  telling- her  the  rea- 
son for  my  request,  I  begged  her  to  lend 
me  all  that  she  could  spare,  in  ordei'  that 
I  might  add  it  to  the  fruit  of  my  econo- 
mies. Her  g-enerosity  has  enabled  me  to 
complete  the  sum  of  a  thousand  francs, 
for  which  I  send  you  an  order  from  the 
receive r-g-eneral  of  Tours  on  the  Treas- 
ury." 

"  That  is  a  fine  loan  !  "  exclaimed  Con- 
stance, looking  at  Cesarine. 

"By  denying-  myself  certain  luxuries," 
continued  the  letter,  "  I  shall  be  able  in 
three  years  to  return  to  Madame  Lis- 
toniere the  four  hundred  francs  which  she 
has  lent  me  ;  so  do  not  be  anxious  about 
them,  dear  Cesar.  I  send  you  all  that  I 
possess  in  the  world,  hoping  that  this  sum 
will  help  to  bring-  to  a  happj'  termination 
your  financial  embarrassments,  which  are 
doubtless  only  momentary.  I  know  your 
delicacy,  and  want  to  forestall  3'our  ob- 
jections. Do  not  think  of  either  g-iving- 
me  any  interest  on  this  sum,  or  returning- 
it  to  me  in  that  time  of  prosperity  w'nich 
will  surely  come  to  j^ou  some  day,  if 
the  Lord  deign  to  listen  to  my  constant 
prayers  in  your  behalf.  After  your  last 
letter,  which  I  received  two  j^ears  ag-o,  I 
believed  you  to  be  rich,  and  decided  to  dis- 
pose of  my  saving-s  in  favor  of  the  poor ; 
but  now,  all  that  I  have  belongs  to  you. 
When  you  have  safely  sailed  past  this 
rough  place  in  3'our  voyage,  keep  this  sum 
for  my  niece  Cesarine,  in  order  that,  when 
she  marries,  she  may  purchase  some  trifle 
which  will  remind  her  of  her  old  uncle  who 
is  always  praying  God  to  bless  her  and  all 
those  who  are  dear  to  her.  In  short,  my 
dear  Cesar,  remember  me  as  a  poor  priest 
who  lives  by  tlie  grace  of  God  like  the 
birds  of  the  air,  walking-  m  my  own  path 


quietly,  trying-  to  obey  the  command- 
ments of  our  divine  Saviour,  and  having 
few  wants.  Therefore  do  not  have  the 
least  scruple,  in  the  difficult  circumstances 
in  which  you  arc  placed,  at  accepting-  this, 
and  think  of  me  as  of  one  who  tenderly 
loves  3'ou.  Our  excellent  Abbe  Chape- 
loud,  to  whom  I  have  said  nothing-  of  your 
situation,  and  who  is  aware  that  I  am  writ- 
ing- to  you,  sends  kindest  remembrances 
to  you  and  3"our  family,  and  wishes  joxx 
ever\^  prosperity. 

"Adieu,  my  dearly -beloved  brother. 
May  God  g-rant  you  good  health,  you, 
your  wife  and  your  daug-htor ;  and  may 
3"ou  have  all  patience  and  courage  in  your 
troubles.  Francois  Birotteau, 

"  Priest,  vicar  of  the  cathedral  and  par- 
ish church  of  Saint  Gatien  de  Tours." 

"A  thousand  francs!"  said  Madame 
Birotteau,  furious. 

"Keep  them,"  said  Cesar,  g-ravely, 
"  they  are  all  we  have.  Besides,  they  be- 
long- to  our  daug-hter,  and  will  enable  us 
to  live  without  asking-  anything  of  our 
creditors." 

"  They  will  thinlc  that  you  have  kept 
back  important  sums  from  them." 

"  I  will  show  them  the  letter." 

"  They  will  say  that  it  is  a  forg-ery." 

"My  God  !  "  cried  Birotteau,  terrified. 
"I  have  thoug-ht  that,  before  now,  of 
poor  fellows  who  were  perhaps  in  my  very 
situation." 

Much  alarmed  at  Cesar's  condition,  the 
mother  and  daughter  worked  in  silence 
near  him.  About  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning-,  Popinofc  softly  opened  the  door 
of  the  salon,  and  beckoned  to  Madame 
Cesar  to  come  down.  When  he  saw  his 
niece.  Uncle  Pillerault  took  off  his  spec- 
tacles. 

"My  child,"  he  said,  "there  is  hope; 
all  is  not  lost ;  but  your  husband  must 
make  no  objections  to  the  negotiations 
which  Anselme  and  I  propose  to  attempt. 
Do  not  leave  your  shop  to-morrow,  and 
take  the  addresses  of  all  the  bills,  for  we 
have  until  four  o'clock.  Here  is  my  idea. 
You  need  fear  neither  Monsieur  Rag-on 
nor  myself.  Suppose  now  that  your  hun- 
dred thousand  francs  which  you  placed 
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with  Roguin  had  been  sent  to  the  pur- 
chasers, you  would  not  have  them,  any 
more  than  you  have  them  to-day.  You 
owe  a  hundred  and  fortj^  thousand  francs 
to  Claparon,  which  must  be  paid.  You 
have,  toward  this  sum,  forty  tliousand 
francs  which  3"ou  can  borrow  sooner  or 
later  on  your  buildings,  and  sixty  thou- 
sand francs'  worth  of  Popinot's  bills.  So 
we  will  be  able  to  make  a  fight,  for  after- 
ward 3"0U  will  be  able  to  borrow  on  the 
Madeleine  land.  If  your  principal  credi- 
tor will  consent  to  help  you,  I  will  g'ladly 
give  up  my  fortune  to  you.  Popinot  will 
have  hard  work  to  get  along,  and  as  for 
you,  3'ou  will  be  at  the  merc}^  of  every 
little  commercial  wave.  But  there  will 
doubtless  be  great  profits  from  the  oil. 
Popinot  and  I  have  just  had  a  consulta- 
tion, and  we  will  help  3^ou  in  this  struggle 
to  the  best  of  our  power.  I  will  gladly 
eat  dry  bread,  if  only  I  can  see  success 
appearing  upon  the  horizon.  But  everj^- 
thiug  depends  upon  Gigonnet,  and  upon 
Claparon  and  his  associates.  Popinot 
and  I  are  going  to  Gigonnet's  between 
seven  and  eight  o'clock,  and  when  we 
have  seen  him  we  shall  know  what  we 
can  do." 

Constance  was  completely  overcome ; 
she  threw  herself  into  her  uncle's  arms, 
and  her  A^oice  was  choked  with  sobs.  Un- 
fortunately, neither  Popinot  nor  Pillerault 
could  know  that  Bidault  was  called  Gi- 
gonnet, that  Claparon  was  mereh^  a 
cat's-paw  for  Du  Tillet,  and  that  Du  Til- 
let  was  only  too  anxious  to  read  in  the 
papers  the  news  of  Birotteau's  failure. 

Anselme  and  Pillerault  pored  over 
Cesar's  affairs  until  da^^break  ;  and  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  two  de- 
voted friends  went  in  search  of  Gigonnet, 
in  the  Rue  Grenetat. 


XXI. 


The  Rue  Grenetat  is  a  street  where 
all  the  houses,  for  the  most  part  given 
up  to  commerce,  offer  a  repulsive  aspect, 
unsightly  and  dirty.  Gigonnet  lived  on 
the  third  floor  of  a  house  whose  dilapi- 


dated windows  had  little  panes  of  soiled 
glass.  The  staircase  went  down  to  the 
street,  and  the  portress  was  lodged  in  a 
little  cage  on  the  entre-sol,  which  was 
lighted  only  from  the  stairway.  With 
the  exception  of  Gigonnet,  all  the  lodgers 
had  some  business  or  profession.  Work- 
men were  continually  going  and  coming, 
and  the  steps  were  perj)etuall3^  covered 
with  a  bed  of  mud,  hard  or  soft  according 
to  the  atmosphere,  and  filled  with  filth 
and  rubbish.  Upon  each  landing-place 
the  name  of  the  manufacturer  occupying 
the  apartments  was  written  upon  a  red, 
varnished  background  in  gilt  letters,  and 
a  sample  of  his  workmanship  was  dis- 
played. Usually  the  doors  were  left 
open,  showing  an  odd  mixture  of  do- 
mestic and  shop  life,  whence  escaped 
cries,  noises,  songs  and  whistles,  remind- 
ing one  of  the  hour  of  four  o'clock  among 
the  animals  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes. 

On  the  first  floor,  in  a  wretched  hole  of 
a  place,  were  made  the  most  beautiful 
suspenders  to  be  found  in  Paris.  On  the 
second,  in  the  midst  of  filth  and  dirt,  were 
manufactured  some  of  the  most  elegant 
book-bindings  Avhich  ornament  on  New 
Year's  Da}""  the  book-stalls  of  the  boule- 
vards and  of  the  Palais  Royal.  Gigonnet 
was  worth  eighteen  hundred  thousand 
francs,  and  lived  on  the  third  floor  of  this 
house,  from  which  no  consideration  could 
induce  him  to  depart,  not  even  the  offer  of 
his  niece,  Madame  Saillard,  to  give  him 
rooms  in  a  mansion  on  the  Place  Royale. 

"  Courage  !  "  said  Pillerault,  pulling  the 
hind's  foot  which  hung  by  a  cord  at  Gi- 
gonnet's door, 

Gigonnet  himself  came  to  open  the 
door.  The  two  champions  of  the  per- 
fumer, fairly  entered  into  the  arena  of 
bankruptcy,  passed  through  a  correct 
and  cold-looking  antechamber,  whose 
windows  were  bare  and  curtainless,  and 
sat  down  in  the  second  room,  where  the 
discounter  had  been  sitting  before  a  fire- 
place full  of  cinders,  in  the  midst  of  which 
the  wood  was  fighting  against  the  fire. 
Popinot  shivered  and  felt  chilled  by  the 
monastic  severity  and  bareness  of  the 
room,  and  looked  with  a  stupefied  air  at 
the  paper,  bluish  in  background  with  tri- 
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colored  flowers  upon  it,  which  had  been 
pasted  upon  the  walls  twenty-five  years 
ago,  and  from  there  rested  his  disheart- 
ened gaze  upon  the  chimney-piece,  adorned 
with  a  clock  in  the  form  of  a  lyre,  and  ob- 
long" vases  in  Sevres  blue,  richlj^  orna- 
mented in  gilded  bronze.  These  waifs, 
picked  up  b}'  Gigonnet  in  the  shipwreck 
of  Versailles,  where  the  mob  broke  ever^^- 
thing  the}-^  could  lay  their  hands  on,  came 
from  the  boudoir  of  the  queen  ;  but  these 
precious  vases  had  for  companions  two 
candlesticks  of  the  commonest  kind,  made 
of  beaten  iron,  contrasting  savagely  with 
their  royal  neighbors. 

"  I  know  that  you  do  not  come  for  your- 
selves," began  Gigonnet,  ''but  for  the 
great  Birotteau.  Well,  what  is  it,  my 
friends  ? ' ' 

"  We  will  endeavor  to  be  brief,"  replied 
Pillerault ;  ''you  have  some  bills  payable 
to  Claparon's  order?  " 

*' Yes." 

"  Will  you  exchange  the  first  fifty  thou- 
sand for  bills  from  Monsieur  Popinot,  of 
course  minus  the  discount  ?  " 

Gigonnet  took  off  his  terrible  little 
green  cap  which  seemed  a  part  of  him, 
showing  his  bare  skull  of  the  color  of 
fresh  butter,  made  a  Voltairian  grimace 
and  said  : 

"  You  want  to  pay  me  in  hair-oil :  what 
do  you  suppose  I  should  do  with  it  ?  " 

"  If  you  joke  about  it,  I  suppose  there 
is  nothing  more  to  be  said,"  returned  Pil- 
lerault. 

"  You  speak  like  the  wise  man  that  you 
are,"  replied  Gigonnet,  with  an  admiring 
smile. 

''Well !  suppose  I  were  to  indorse  Mon- 
sieur Popinot 's  bills  ?  "  said  Pillerault, 
making  a  last  effort. 

"  You  are  as  good  as  gold.  Monsieur 
Pillerault,"  replied  Gigonnet;  "  but  I 
have  no  use  for  gold,  I  prefer  my 
money." 

Pillerault  and  Popinot  bowed  and  went 
out.  As  they  descended  the  staircase, 
Popinot's  knees  knocked  against  each 
other. 

"Is  that  a  man?"  he  asked. 

"  He  pretends  to  be,"  said  Pillerault. 
"Anselme,  always  remember  this  short 


interview  !  You  have  just  seen  the  bank- 
ing business  without  the  masquerade  of 
its  agreeable  forms.  Unforeseen  events 
are  the  screw  of  the  wine-press,  we  are 
the  grapes,  and  bankers  are  the  cask. 
The  affair  of  the  land  around  the  Made- 
leine is  doubtless  good ;  Gigonnet,  or 
some  one  back  of  him,  wants  to  destroy 
Cesar  in  order  to  dress  himself  in  his 
skin ;  that  is  the  whole  amount  of  the 
matter,  and  he  has  no  redress  at  all — 
none." 

After  a  horrible  morning,  during  which, 
for  the  first  time,  Madame  Birotteau  had 
taken  the  addresses  of  those  who  came 
for  their  money,  and  had  sent  the  boy 
from  the  bank  away  empt,y -handed,  the 
courageous  woman,  who  had  been  happy 
at  being  able  to  save  her  husband  from 
all  this  trouble,  saw  Anselme  and  Pille- 
rault return  at  eleven  o'clock.  She  had 
been  awaiting  them  in  the  greatest  anx- 
iety, and  read  at  once  her  sentence  in  their 
faces ;  the  assignment  was  inevitable. 

"He  will  die  of  grief,"  said  the  poor 
woman. 

"I  fear  it,"  said  Pillerault,  gravely; 
"  it  seems  to  me  that  his  spiritual  direc- 
tor*, the  Abbe  Loraux,  can  help  him  more 
than  any  one  else." 

Pillerault,  Popinot  and  Constance  wait- 
ed while  a  clerk  went  for  the  Abbe  Lo- 
raux, before  they  ventured  to  break  the 
sad  news  to  Cesar,  and  to  present  to  him 
the  necessary'-  papers  for  signature,  which 
Celestin  had  prepared.  The  clerks  were 
in  despair,  for  they  loved  their  master. 
At  four  o'clock  the  good  priest  arrived ; 
Constance  told  him  all  about  the  trouble 
which  had  overtaken  them,  and  he  mount- 
ed the  stairs  as  a  soldier  would  mount  to 
the  breach. 

"  I  know  v^Yij  you  have  come,"  cried 
Birotteau. 

"  My  son,"  said  the  priest,  "  your  sen- 
timents of  resignation  to  the  divine  will 
have  long  been  known  to  me  ;  but  now 
is  the  time  to  apply  them.  Keep  your 
eyes  continually  upon  the  cross  ;  do  not 
cease  to  gaze  upon  it,  and  to  meditate 
upon  the  humiliations  to  which  the 
Saviour  of  men  was  exposed.  Think 
upon  the  anguish   of  His   passion,   and 
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you    can    better    support  the   mortifica- 
tions which  the  Lord  sends  you — " 

"  My  brother  the  abbe  has  already  pre- 
pared me,"  said  Cesar,  showing  the  letter 
which  he  had  re-read,  and  which  he  held 
out  to  his  confessor. 

"  You  have  a  good  brother,"  said  Mon- 
sieur Loraux,  ''a  virtuous  and  gentle  wife, 
a  tender  daughter,  two  stanch  friends, 
your  uncle  and  the  dear  Anselrae,  and 
two  indulgent  creditors,  the  Ragons  ;  and 
they  are  all  anxious  to  pour  balm  into 
your  wounds  and  to  aid  you  to  bear  your 
cross.  Promise  me  to  bear  the  blow  like 
a  martyr,  without  flinching." 

The  abbe  coughed  to  prevent  Pillerault, 
who  was  in  the  room,  from  speaking. 

'•' My  resignation  is  boundless,"  replied 
Cesar,  calmly.  "  Dishonor  has  come,  and 
there  is  nothing  left  except  to  think  of 
reparation." 

The  voice  and  manner  of  the  poor  per- 
fumer surprised  both  Cesarine  and  the 
priest ;  but  nothing  was  more  natural. 
A  defined  and  acknowledged  sorrow  is 
easier  to  bear  than  the  cruel  uncertainties 
of  suspense. 

"  I  have  been  dreaming  for  twenty-two 
years,  but  I  awake  to-day  to  find  vay  peas- 
ant's staff  in  m}^  hand,"  continued  Cesar. 

Upon  hearing  these  words,  Pillerault 
clasped  his  nephew  in  his  arms.  And 
then  Cesar  perceived  his  wife,  Anselme 
and  Celestin.  The  papers  which  the 
clerk  held  were  very  significant;  but 
Cesar  looked  tranquilly  at  the  group, 
whose  faces  were  so  sad  yet  so  friendly. 

"One  moment!"  he  said,  and  he  de- 
tached his  cross  and  handed  it  to  the 
abbe,  saying  :  "  Give  it  back  to  me  when 
I  can  wear  it  without  shame.  Celestin," 
he  added,  "  write  m^"- resignation  as  dep- 
uty. Monsieur  Loraux  will  dictate  the 
letter  to  you ;  you  will  date  it  the  14th, 
and  will  send  it  to  Monsieur  de  la  Billar- 
diere  by  Raguet." 

Celestin  and  the  Abbe  Loraux  went 
downstairs,  and  for  the  next  quarter  of 
an  hour  a  profound  silence  reigned  in  the 
room.  Such  firmness  surprised  the  fam- 
ily. Celestin  and  the  abbe  soon  returned, 
and  Cesar  signed  the  resignation ;  but 
when  the  other  papers  were  presented  to 


him,  he  could  not  repress  a  nervous  shud- 
der. 

"My  God,  have  pity  upon  me,"  he  said 
as  he  signed  the  terrible  documents  and 
handed  them  to  Celestin. 

"  Monsieur  and  madame,"  said  Anselme 
Popinot  then,  his  face  lighting  up,  "will 
you  do  me  the  honor  to  give  me  the  hand 
of  Mademoiselle  Cesarine  ?  " 

At  these  words,  tears  stood  in  the  eyes 
of  all  present,  with  the  exception  of  Cesar, 
who  rose,  took  Anselme's  hand,  and  said 
in  a  hollow  voice  : 

"  My  child,  3'ou  shall  never  marry  the 
daughter  of  a  bankrupt." 

Anselme  looked  earnestly  at  Birotteau, 
and  then  said  : 

"  Monsieur,  will  you  promise  me,  in  the 
presence  of  all  3'our  family,  to  consent  to 
our  marriage,  provided  mademoiselle  will 
accept  me  for  a  husband,  on  the  day  that 
your  debts  are  all  paid  ?  " 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence,  during 
which  all  present  shared  in  the  emotions 
so  visibly  painted  upon  the  perfumer's 
face. 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  finally, 

Anselme  made  a  motion  toward  taking 
Cesarine's  hand  ;  she  gave  it  to  him,  and 
he  kissed  it. 

"  Do  you  also  consent  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  she  replied. 

"  Then  I  am  one  of  the  family ;  and  as 
such  have  the  right  to  take  part  in  its 
affairs,"  he  said  with  an  odd  expression. 

Anselme  hastily  left  the  house,  in  order 
to  conceal  a  joy  which  contrasted  too 
forcibly  with  the  grief  of  his  master.  He 
did  not  precisely  rejoice  at  the  failure,  but 
love  is  so  egotistical !  And  Cesarine  her- 
self felt  an  emotion  in  her  heart  which 
tended  to  counteract  her  intense  sadness. 

"  It  will  be  much  better,  while  we  are 
about  it,  to  finish  up  this  matter,"  whis- 
pered Pillerault  to  Constance,  who  nodded 
mournfully. 

"j^ephew,"  said  Pillerault,  addressing 
Cesar,    "what  do  you  intend  to  do?" 

"To continue  the  business,"  replied  the 
perfumer. 

"  That  is  not  my  advice,"  returned  Pil- 
lerault. "I  have  often  imagined  myself 
in  a  position  similar  to  yours,  for  in  busi- 
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ness  one  must  look  on  all  sides ;  and  tlie 
merchant  who  never  gives  a  thought  to 
failure  is  like  a  general  who  never  counted 
upon  being  beaten.  Well,  I  have  thought 
it  over,  often,  and  for  my  part,  I  should 
never  continue  in  business.  What !  always 
to  blush  before  men  whom  I  had  wronged, 
and  to  endure  their  suspicious  looks  and 
tacit  reproaches  !  It  would  be  w^orse  than 
the  guillotine,  for  there  all  is  over  in  an 
instant.  I  know  that  many  people  take 
up  business  again  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. Very  well !  so  much  the  better 
for  them  ;  they  are  stronger  than  Claude 
Joseph  Pillerault.  If  you  deal  in  read}^ 
money,  which  you  have  to  do,  people  will 
say  that  you  knew  how  to  feather  your 
nest.  If  3^ou  are  without  a  sou,  you  can 
never  succeed .  Come  !  give  up  your  busi- 
ness, sell  your  stock,  and  do  something 
else." 

''But  what  ?  "  asked  Cesar. 

''Well!"  said  Pillerault,  "take  some 
position.  You  have  plenty  of  patronage, 
have  you  not  ?  There  are  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Lenoncourt,  Madame  de  Mort- 
sauf,  and  Monsieur  de  Vandenesse ;  write 
to  them,  or  go  and  see  them.  They  will 
get  you  some  Government  position  \vorth 
some  thousands  of  ecus ;  your  wife  wall 
earn  as  much  more,  and  perhaps  your 
daughter  also.  Your  position  is  not 
hopeless.  The  three  of  you  ought  to 
earn  about  ten  thousand  francs  a  j^ear. 
In  ten  j'^ears  you  can  pay  a  hundred  thou- 
sand francs,  for  you  need  spend  nothing 
of  what  you  earn  ;  your  wife  and  daugh- 
ter will  have  fifteen  hundred  francs  from 
me  for  their  expenses,  and  as  for  you,  we 
will  see  ! " 

After  uttering  these  wise  w^ords,  Pille- 
rault directed  his  steps  toward  the  Bourse, 
at  that  time  located  in  a  temporary  build- 
ing on  the  Rue  Feydeau.  The  failure  of 
the  perfumer  was  already  known,  and 
was  the  topic  of  conversation.  The  lib- 
erals saw  in  Birottcau's  grand  ball  only 
an  audacious  enterprise ;  and  the  fall  of 
a  member  of  the  Government,  and  an  in- 
corrigible ro3^alist,  who,  on  the  13th  Ven- 
demiaire,  had  insulted  liberty  by  fighting 
against  the  glorious  French  Revolution, 
excited  the  clamor  and  applause  of  the 


Bourse.  Pillerault  desired  to  know  the 
true  state  of  puplic  opinion,  and  therefore 
joined  a  group  composed  of  Du  Tillet, 
Gobenheim-Keller,  Nucingen,  old  Wil- 
liam Lebas  and  his  son-in-kiw  Joseph, 
Claparon,  Gigonnct,  Mongenod,  Camu- 
sot,  Gobseck,  Adolphe  Keller,  Palma, 
Chiffreville,  Matifat,  Grindot  and  Lour- 
dois. 

"  Just  tliink  how  careful  one  has  to 
be!"  said  Gobenlieim  to  Du  Tillet-  "it 
was  onl}^  by  the  merest  chance  that  my 
brothers-in-law  did  not  give  credit  to 
Birotteau  ! " 

"  For  my  part,  I  am  out  ten  thousand 
francs  which  he  asked  of  me  a  fortnight 
ago,  and  which  I  gave  him  on  his  simple 
signature;" said  Du  Tillet.  ''But  I  was 
rather  under  obligations  to  him,  so  I  do 
not  regret  the  loss  of  the  money." 

"  Your  nephew  has  done  wiiat  every  one 
else  does,"  said  Lourdois  to  Pillerault, 
"he  has  given  fetes.  I  can  understand 
a  rogue's  tr^ang  to  throw  dust  in  people's 
eyes  for  the  sake  of  inspiring  confidence  ; 
but  for  a  man  who  has  always  passed  for 
the  very  soul  of  honesty  to  have  recourse 
to  such  tricks  !  " 

"  Put  confidence  in  no  man  who  does 
not  live  in  a  hole  of  a  place,  like  Clapa- 
ron," said  Gigonnet, 

"You  wanted  to  play  me  a  trick,"  said 
Baron  Nucingen  to  Du  Tillet,  "  when  you 
sent  Birotteau  to  me. — I  do  not  know," 
he  added,  turning  to  Gobenlieim,  the 
manufacturer,  "  wh\^  he  did  not  send  to 
me  for  fifty  thousand  francs.  I  should 
have  let  him  have  them." 

"  Oh  !  no,  monsieur,"  said  Joseph  Lebas. 
"You  must  have  known  that  the  Bank 
had  refused  his  paper.  There  are  some 
singular  circumstances  connected  with 
the  affairs  of  this  poor  man,  whom  I 
esteem  highly." 

At  these  words  Pillerault  pressed  Le- 
bas's  hand  warml3^ 

"  It  is,  in  truth,  impossible  to  explain 
what  has  happened,"  said  Mongenod, 
"unless  we  can  think  that  there  are, 
concealed  behind  Gigonnet,  some  bank- 
ers who  want  to  ruin  that  affair  of  the 
Madeleine." 

"  There  has  onl}'^  happened  to  him  what 
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always  happens  to  those  who  dabble  in 
Avhat  they  do  not  understand/'  said 
Claparon,  hastening-  to  interrupt  Mon- 
g-cnod.  "  If  he  had  introduced  his  Huile 
Cephalique  himself,  instead  of  g-oing-  into 
that  business  of  the  land  around  the 
Madeleine,  he  might  have  lost  hi-s  hundred 
thousand  francs  by  Roguin,  but  he  would 
not  have  failed.  He  will  go  to  work  under 
the  name  of  Popinot  now." 

"  Then  we  must  look  out  for  Popinot," 
said  Gigonnet. 

Roguin  was  spoken  of  by  most  of  the 
merchants  as  the  "  unfortunate  "  Roguin, 
but  the  perfumer  was  "  that  poor  Birot- 
teau." 

When  Gigonnet  left  the  Bourse,  he 
stopped  at  Madame  Madou's  shop,  on  his 
way  to  the  Rue  Grenetat. 

*'Well,  mother,"  he  said  to  her,  with 
coarse  familiarity,  "■  how  is  your  business 
g"etting  along  ?  " 

"Pretty  well,"  replied  the  nut-mer- 
chant, respectfully,  offering-  her  sole  arm- 
chair to  the  usurer  with  affectionate 
servility. 

Madame  Madou,  who  could  knock  down 
a  refactory  wag-oner,  who  had  not  feared 
to  g-o  to  the  attack  upon  the  Tuileries  on 
the  10th  of  October,  and  who  joked  and 
jeered  undauntedly  at  her  best  customers, 
received  Gigonnet  with  profound  respect. 

"  Can  I  do  anything-  for  3'ou  ? "  she 
asked. 

"A  mere  nothing,"  he  replied;  "  onlj^ 
to  hold  3^ourself  in  readiness  to  pay  Bi- 
rotteau's  notes ;  the  worthy  man  has 
failed,  and  everything-  is  coming-  due.  I 
will  send  you  the  account  to-morrow 
morning." 

Madame  Madou's  eyes  first  narrowed 
like  those  of  a  cat,  and  then  darted 
flame. 

''The  beggar!  the  knave!"  she  ex- 
claimed. "  He  came  here  himself  to  tell 
me  that  he  was  deputy-mayor,  bragging- 
of  his  honors !  That  is  the  way  with 
business!  One  cannot  put  faith  even  in 
mayors  !     But  I  will  g-et  vsxv  pay  yet  ! — " 

"  In  these  matters,  my  dear,  every  one 
g-ets  out  as  best  he  can,"  returned  Gi- 
gonnet. 

''Well!  I  will  g-et   out,"  she  replied. 


"Marie  Jeanne,"  she  called,  "bring  me 
my  shoes  and  my  shawl,  quickly." 

"That  is  all  rig-ht,"  said  Gig-onnet  to 
himself,  rubbing-  his  hands.  "  Du  Tillet 
will  be  pleased,  for  this  will  make  a  scan- 
dal in  the  neig-liborhood.  I  don't  know 
what  this  poor  devil  of  a  perfumer  can 
have  done  to  him ;  for  my  part,  I  am  as 
sorry  for  the  poor  fellow  as  I  would  be  for 
a  dog-  with  a  broken  leg-.  He  is  not  a 
man  ;  he  has  no  force." 

Madame  Madou  appeared,  swooping- 
down,  like  an  insurrection  of  the  Fau- 
bourg- Saint  Autoine,  about  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  upon  the  door  of  the  un- 
fortunate Birotteau,  which  she  opened 
violently,  for  the  walk  had  not  improved 
her  temper. 

"Heap  of  vermin,  I  want  my  money — 
I  want  my  mono}'  ! "  she  called  out. 
"  Give  me  my  money,  or  I  will  help  my- 
self to  all  these  fine  thing-s  here  in  your 
cases.  Did  ever  any  one  see  mayors 
stealing  from  the  people  before  ?  If  you 
don't  pay  me,  1  will  have  you  sent  to  the 
g-alleys.  I  will  have  justice  !  I  shall 
not  stir  from  this  place  without  my 
money." 

And  she  made  a  movement  as  if  to  open 
the  g'lass  door  of  the  show-case. 

"La  Madou  is  helping  herself,"  said 
Celestin,  in  a  low  voice  to  the  clerk  near 
him. 

The  infuriated  woman  overheard  him, 
and,  turning  upon  him,  she  g-ave  him  a 
vigorous  box  upon  the  ear. 

"Learn  to  speak  respectfully  of  those 
from  whom  you  are  stealing-,"  she  said. 

"Madame,"  said  Constance,  coming- 
out  of  the  back  shop,  where  she  and  her 
uncle  had  been  endeavoring-  to  assure  her 
husband  that  there  was  no  necessit}^  for 
him  to  carry  his  humility  so  far  as  to  de- 
liver himself  up  to  be  put  in  prison  ;  "Ma- 
dame, for  Heaven's  sake,  do  not  attract 
the  attention  of  the  passers-by  !  " 

"Let  them  come  in,"  replied  the  wo- 
man ;  "  I  will  tell  them  the  whole  story. 
Yes,  my  merchandise,  and  my  money 
that  I  have  made  by  the  sweat  of  my 
brow,  serve  to  g-ive  your  fine  balls.  And 
you  dress  ^^ourself  like  the  queen  of 
France,  with  the  wool  shorn  from  poor 
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lambs  like  me.  M3'  blood  boils  when  I 
think  what  thieves  you  are  !  I  have  not 
much,  but  what  I  have  is  my  own  !  Brig-- 
ands  of  robbers,  give  me  my  mone3', 
or—" 

And  she  seized  upon  a  beautiful  box 
containing-  toilet  articles. 

*'  Let  that  alone,  madame,"  said  Cesar, 
showing  himself.  "Everything  that  is 
here  belongs  to  my  creditors.  I  have 
nothing  now  except  my  own  person,  and 
if  you  care  to  seize  that,  and  to  put  me 
in  prison,  I  give  you  my  word  of  honor  " 
(and  a  tear  rolled  down  his  cheek  as  he 
spoke)  ''that  I  will  wait  here  for  your 
sheriff,  and  will  not  attempt  to  escape." 

The  tone  and  gesture  harmonized  with 
the  words,  and  somewhat  cooled  Madame 
Madou's  anger. 

"^  A  notary  has  run  off  with  my  mone}', 
and  I  am  innocent  of  the  disasters  which 
I  cause,"  resumed  Cesar  ;  "but  you  shall 
be  paid  in  time,  if  I  have  to  work  like  a 
slave  to  get  the  money." 

"  Come,  you  are  a  worthy  man,"  said 
the  market-woman.  "  Pardon  my  words, 
madame  ;  but  I  shall  have  to  go  and 
drown  myself,  for  Gigonnet  is  after  me, 
and  I  have  no  money  to  pay  your  cursed 
notes  with." 

"  Come  to  me  to-morrow  morning," 
said  Pillerault,  appearing,  "  and  I  will 
arrange  your  affair  at  five  per  cent,  with 
one  of  my  friends." 

"  Aha  !  "  she  said,  "  it  is  the  good 
father  Pillerault.  Well,  you  are  honest 
people,  and  I  shall  lose  nothing,  shall  I  ? 
Good-by  until  to-morrow,"  she  added, 
turning  to  Pillerault. 


XXII. 


Ce:sar  was  determined  to  remain  where 
he  was,  saying  that  he  could  better  ex- 
plain things  to  his  creditors  if  he  were  on 
the  spot,  and  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of 
his  niece,  Uncle  Pillerault  approved  of 
his  determination,  and  made  him  go  up 
to  his  own  apartments.  Then  the  wily 
old  man  hastened  to  Dr.  Haudry's,  ex- 
plained  Birotteau's  position  to  him,  ob- 


tained a  sleeping-potion,  and  returned  to 
pass  the  evening  at  his  nephew's.  With 
Cesarine's  help,  he  induced  Cesar  to  drink 
with  them,  and  the  narcotic  soon  taking 
effect  upon  the  perfumer,  he  awoke  twelve 
hours  later  to  find  himself  in  the  bed- 
chamber of  Uncle  Pillerault,  in  the  Rue 
des  Bourdonnais,  with  the  good  old  man 
asleep  on  a  cot-bed  in  the  salon. 

When  Constance  heard  the  fiacre  drive 
away,  which  was  bearing  her  uncle  and 
husband  from  her,  her  courage  suddenly 
gave  way.  Our  braveiy  is  often  dis- 
played for  the  sake  of  some  one  more 
feeble  than  ourselves.  The  poor  woman 
wept  when  she  was  left  alone  with  Cesa- 
rine,  as  she  would  have  wept  had  her 
husband  been  dead. 

"  Mamma,"  said  Cesarine,  seating  her- 
self upon  her  mother's  knee  and  softly 
caressing  her,  "you  told  me  that  if  I 
would  do  my  part  bravely,  you  would 
be  strong  against  adversity.  Do  not 
weep  any  more,  then,  dear  mother,  for 
I  am  ready  to  take  a  situation  in  some 
shop,  and  to  forget  that  we  have  ever 
been  rich.  I  will  do  as  you  did  when  you 
were  young ;  I  will  be  chief  young  lady 
clerk,  and  you  shall  never  hear  a  com- 
plaint nor  a  regret.  I  have  something  to 
look  forward  to.  Did  you  not  hear  Mon- 
sieur Popinot  ?  " 

"The  dear  boy  will  never  be  a  son-in- 
law  to  me — " 

"  Oh  !  mamma  ! —  " 

"  He  will  be  my  own  dear  son,  instead." 

"Misfortune  has  one  redeeming  qual- 
ity," remarked  Cesarine,  wisel^^  "and 
that  is,  it  teaches  us  to  know  our  real 
friends." 

On  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  Con- 
stance went  to  the  house  of  the  Duke  de 
Lenoncourt,  who  was  one  of  the  first  gen- 
tlemen of  the  king's  bed-chamber,  and 
left  a  letter  in  which  she  begged  a!i  audi- 
ence with  him  at  a  certain  hour  of  that 
same  da3\  In  the  meantime  she  went  to 
Monsieur  de  la  Billardiere,  explained  to- 
him  the  position  in  which  the  flight  of 
the  notary  had  placed  her  husband,  and 
begged  him  to  take  her  part  with  the 
duke,  and  to  explain  the  matter  to  him 
for  her,  as  she  feared  that  she  might  not 
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be  able  to  make  herself  understood .  She 
desired  a  position  forBirotteau.  He  would 
make  a  thoroug'hly  trustvvortbj^  cashier, 
for  mstance. 

The  king  had  just  appointed  the  Count 
de  Fontaine  to  a  g-eneral  direction  of  the 
administration  of  his  household,  and  there 
was  no  time  to  lose. 

At  two  o'clock,  La  Billardiere  and  Ma- 
dame Constance  mounted  the  g-rand  stair- 
case of  the  Hotel  de  Lenoncourt,  in  the 
Rue  Saint  Dominique,  and  were  ushered 
into  the  presence  of  one  of  the  noblemen 
whom  the  king"  preferred,  if  Louis  XVIII. 
can  be  said  to  have  had  any  favorites. 
The  courteous  reception  of  theg'reat  man, 
who  belonged  to  the  small  number  of 
true  noblemen  which  the  last  century 
bequeathed  to  this  one,  g-ave  hope  to 
Madame  Cesar.  The  perfunier's  wife 
showed  herself  both  grand  and  simple 
in  her  grief.  True  g-rief  ennobles  even 
the  most  vulgar,  for  it  has  a  g"randeur 
of  its  own  ;  and  Constance's  was  essen- 
tiallj''  true. 

It  w^as  necessary  to  petition  the  king- 
promptly, 

111  the  midst  of  the  conference  Monsieur 
de  Vandonesse  was  announced,  and  the 
duke  exclaimed  : 

"  There  is  your  savior  !  " 

Madame  Birotteau  was  not  unknown  to 
the  j^oung-man,  who  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  coming  occasionally  to  the  perfumer's 
shop  in  search  of  the  dainty  toilet  trifles 
to  be  found  there.  The  duke  explained 
the  intentions  of  La  Billardiere,  and  when 
he  knew  of  the  misfortunes  which  had  fall- 
en upon  the  g-od-son  of  the  Marchioness 
d'Uxelles,  Vandenesse  went  immediately 
with  La  Billardiere  to  the  Count  de  Fon- 
taine, requesting-  Madame  Birotteau  to 
wait  where  she  w^as  until  their  return. 

The  Count  de  Fontaine  was,  like  La  Bil- 
lardiere, one  of  the  bravest  g-entlemen  who 
ever  came  from  La  Vendee.  Birotteau 
was  no  strang-er  to  him,  for  he  had  met 
him  at  the  "  Reine  des  Roses."  Those 
who  had  formerly  fought  for  the  royal 
cause  enjoyed  now  certain  privileg-es  which 
the  king-  bestowed  secretly,  in  order  not 
to  offend  the  liberals. 

Monsieur  de  Fontaine,  one  of  the  favor- 
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ites  of  Louis  XVIIL,  was  reported  to  be 
entirely  in  his  confidence  ;  and  he  not  only 
positively  promised  a  place,  but  he  came 
to  the  Duke  de  Lenoncourt,  then  on  ser- 
vice, to  beg-  of  him  to  obtain  him  a  mo- 
ment's audience  in  the  evening-j  and  to 
ask  for  La  Billardiere  an  audience  with 
Monsieur,  who  particularly  liked  the  old 
Vendean  statesman. 

That  same  evening-,  the  Count  de  Fon- 
taine went  from  the  Tuileries  to  Madame 
Birotteau 's,  to  tell  her  that  her  husband, 
after  he  had  received  his  bankrupt's  cer- 
tificate, would  be  officially  nominated  to 
a  position  worth  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred francs. 

This  success  completed  only  a  part  of 
Madame  Birotteau's  task ;  and  she  went 
next  to  the  Rue  Saint  Denis,  to  the  sig-n 
of  the  Chat  qui  pelote,  to  find  Joseph  Le- 
bas.  On  her  way  she  met  the  gorgeous 
carriage  of  Madame  Roguin,  who  had 
probably  been  shopping*.  Their  eyes  met, 
and  the  wealthy  woman  could  not  repress 
a  blush  of  shame  as  she  saw  her  ruined 
neig-hbor,  who  thought  to  herself  : 

"  Never  would  I  ride  in  a  carriag-e  pur- 
chased with  other  people's  money." 

She  was  kindl^^  received  by  Joseph  Le- 
bas,  whom  she  begg-ed  to  procure  for  her 
daug-hter  a  situation  in  some  respectable 
establishment.  Lebas  would  make  no 
promises,  but  by  the  end  of  the  week  he 
had  secured  a  position  for  Cesarine  where 
she  had  her  board,  lodging,  and  a  thou- 
sand ecus  a  year,  in  the  wealthiest  novelty 
house  in  Paris,  the  proprietors  of  which 
were  about  to  establish  a  branch  store  in 
the  Quartier  des  Italiens.  The  charg-e  of 
the  money  and  the  oversight  of  the  shop 
were  intrusted  to  the  perfumer's  daugh- 
ter, who  thus  had  the  most  responsible 
position  in  the  establishment,  and  really 
took  the  place  of  the  master  and  mistress 
of  the  house. 

As  for  Madame  Cesar,  she  went  on  the 
same  day  to  Popinot,  and  asked  for  the 
position  of  accountant,  cashier  and  house- 
keeper ;  and  he,  readily  comprehending- 
that  his  house  was  the  only  one  where 
the  perfumer's  wife  could  find  the  respect 
due  to  her,  and  could  occupj'-  a  situation 
without    inferiority,  agreed  to  give  her 
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three  thousand  francs  a  year,  and  her 
board  and  lodging-.  He  gave  her  a  room 
which  one  of  the  clerks  had  been  occupy- 
ing, and  thus  the  beautiful  woman,  after 
having  enjoyed  for  one  month  the  luxuries 
of  her  new  rooms,  found  herself  the  in- 
habitant of  the  frightful  chamber,  look- 
mg  out  upon  the  dark  and  damp  court- 
yard, where  Gaudissart,  Anselme  and 
Finot  had  inaugurated  the  Huile  Ceph- 
alique. 

Wlien  Molineux,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed agent  by  the  tribunal  of  com- 
merce, came  to  take  possession  of  Cesar 
Birotteau's  effects,  Constance,  aided  by 
Celestin,  verified  the  inventory  with  him  ; 
and  then  the  mother  and  daughter,  on 
foot  and  simply  dressed,  went  to  their 
Uncle  Pillerault's  without  even  turning 
their  heads  to  look  behind  tnem,  although 
they  were  leaving  the  home  where  they 
had  lived  for  a  third  of  their  lives. 

They  went  in  silence  to  the  Rue  des 
Bourdonnais,  where  they  dined  with 
Cesar  for  the  first  time  since  their  separa- 
tion. It  was  a  sad  dinner.  Cesar  had 
had  plent}^  of  time  for  reflection,  for  con- 
sidering the  extent  of  his  obligations,  and 
for  sounding  his  courage.  All  three  were 
like  sailors  who,  while  knowing  the  full 
extent  of  their  danger,  are  yet  ready  to 
battle  with  the  storm.  Birotteau  took 
courage  when  he  heard  with  what  solici- 
tude people  of  high  estate  had  been  ar- 
ranging his  destiny  ;  but  he  wept  when 
he  heard  what  was  to  become  of  his 
daughter.  He  pressed  his  wife's  hand  as 
he  saw  the  courage  with  which  she  took  up 
work  anew,  and  Uncle  Pillerault,  for  the 
last  time  in  his  life  had  tears  in  his  eyes 
as  he  looked  upon  the  touching  tableau  ; 
.  the  re-united  family  clasped  in  one  em- 
brace, in  the  midst  of  which  Birotteau, 
the  feeblest  and  most  despondent  of  the 
three,  raised  his  hand,  saying : 

"Let  us  hope!" 

"  For  the  sake  of  economy,"  said  their 
uncle,  *'3'0U  will  lodge  with  me,  use  my 
room,  and  share  my  bread.  For  a  long 
time  I  have  been  very  tired  of  living 
alone,  and  you  will  take  the  place  of  the 
poor  boy  whom  I  lost.  You  will  not  have 
far  to  go  from  here  to  get  to  your  office." 


*'B3'  the  grace  of  God,"  exclaimed 
Birotteau,  "in  the  midst  of  the  storm, 
I  see  a  guiding  star." 

When  Birotteau  had  resigned  himself 
to  misfortune,  he  had  reached  the  limit 
of  disaster.  As  soon  as  he  had  acknowl- 
edged the  true  state  of  the  case  to  him- 
self, he  became  strong  once  more. 

After  making  an  assig-nment,  a  mer- 
chant has  nothing  more  to  do  except  to 
retire  to  some  oasis  either  in  France  or 
abroad,  and  abide  there  quietly,  like  the 
child  which  he  is  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  ; 
he  is  declared  a  minor,  and  incapable  of 
either  legal  or  civil  action.  Before  he  can 
regain  his  position,  he  has  to  wait  for  a 
safe-conduct,  which  is  never  refused  either 
b}^  judge  or  creditor,  for  if  he  were  with- 
out this  passport,  he  could  be  thrown  into 
prison,  while  with  it  he  can  go  about, 
under  a  flag  of  truce,  as  it  were.  This 
condition  of  civil  death,  wherein  the  bank- 
rupt remains  like  a  chrysalis,  lasts  about 
three  months,  the  time  which  is  required 
before  the  creditors  and  the  debtor  can 
sign  a  treaty  of  peace,  called  a  bank- 
rupt's certificate. 

When  the  assignment  is  made,  the  tri- 
bunal of  commerce  immediately  appoints 
a  commissioner-judge,  whose  office  it  is 
to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  credi- 
tors, and  also  to  protect  the  bankrupt 
from  any  harmful  proceedings  on  the  part 
of  the  irritated  creditors.  This  is  a  double 
part  which  would  be  most  desirable,  if  the 
commissioner-judge  had  the  time  for  it. 
But  he  invests  an  agent  of  the  law  with 
authority  to  take  possession  of  all  prop- 
erties and  merchandise  ;  and  at  length  a 
meeting  of  all  the  creditors  is  announced, 
and  duly  proclaimed  in  the  newspapers. 
The  creditors  are  expected  to  assemble, 
and  to  name  syndics,  or  temporary  as- 
signees, who  replace  the  agent,  and  step 
into  the  bankrupt's  shoes,  becoming  for 
a  time,  by  a  fiction  of  the  law,  the  bank- 
rupt himself,  with  power  to  pay,  to  sell, 
and  to  transact  all  business,  to  the  profit 
of  the  creditors,  if  the  bankrupt  make  no 
opposition.  Most  of  the  Parisian  failures 
stop  at  the  temporary  assignees,  and  this 
is  the  reason  : 

The  nomination   of  one  or   more  per- 
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manent  sj'Ddics  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
treme acts  which  a  creditor  who  has  been 
plaj'^ed  with,  mocl^ed,  jeered  at,  deceived, 
made  a  fool  of,  and  robbed,  can  commit. 
Although  creditors  usually  are  robbed, 
deceived,  jeered  at,  mocked  and  trifled 
with,  still  there  does  not  exist  in  Paris 
a  commercial  ill-wiil  which  outlives  ninety'- 
daj''s.  In  a  negotiation  of  this  kind,  the 
bills  of  exchange  are  only  payable  at  three 
months  ;  and  in  ninety  days  all  the  credi- 
tors, wornout  by  the  aelays  which  a  fail- 
ure demands,  have  become  calmed  and 
quiet.  This  maj'-  help  a  foreigner  to  un- 
derstand how  in  France  the  temporary 
is  really  the  permanent ;  for  a  thousand 
temporary  syndics,  there  are  not  more 
than  five  permanent  ones.  The  reason 
for  this  renunciation  of  the  ill-will  en- 
gendered by  a  failure  may  be  thus  com- 
prehended. But  it  becomes  necessary  to 
explain  to  those  who  have  not  the  happi- 
ness to  be  merchants,  the  drama  of  a 
bankruptcy,  in  order  to  understand  the 
construction  of  one  of  the  most  enormous 
legal  farces  of  Paris,  and  also  how  Cesar's 
failure  was  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule. 

This  beautiful  commercial  drama  has 
three  distmct  acts  ;  the  act  of  the  agent, 
the  act  of  the  syndics,  and  the  act  of  the 
bankrupt-certificate.  As  in  all  theat- 
rical pieces,  it  offers  a  double  spectacle 
— before  the  scenes,  and  behind  :  as  wit- 
nessed from  the  parquet,  and  from  the 
wings.  In  the  side-scenes  are  the  bank- 
rupt, the  syndics,  the  agent,  and  the 
judge.  Nobody  out  of  Paris  knows,  and 
no  one  in  Paris  is  ignorant  of  the  fact, 
that  a  judge  of  the  tribunal  of  commerce 
is  the  most  extraordinary  magistrate  that 
a  community  can  create.  He  may  be  at 
any  moment  overtaken  \)y  his  own  judg- 
ments. Before  now,  Paris  has  seen  the 
president  of  its  tribunal  of  commerce 
oblig-ed  to  make  an  assignment.  In- 
stead of  being  a  retired  merchant,  in- 
vested with  his  office  as  a  reward  for  a 
life  of  purity,  this  judge  is  a  man  deeply 
immersed  in  commerce  ;  and  the  sine  qud 
non  condition  of  the  election  oi  this  magis- 
trate is  that  he  shall  have  much  difficulty 
in  conducting  his  own  business. 


The  juge-cominissaire  is  thus  necessa- 
rily a  person  before  whom  much  is  said, 
but  who  is  busily  thinking  of  his  own 
affairs  while  he  listens,  and  who  turns 
the  matter  over  to  the  agents,  except 
in  certain  cases  where  the  thefts  appear 
connected  with  curious  circumstances, 
and  give  him  the  impression  that  the 
creditors  or  the  debtor  are  clever  people. 
He  is  like  a  royal  bust  placed  in  an  audi- 
ence-chamber, and  is  generally  mute.  Let 
us  do  justice  to  the  law  ;  the  legislation, 
made  in  haste,  has  tied  the  hands  of  the 
judge,  and  he  often  agrees  to  frauds  which 
he  has  no  power  to  prevent. 

The  agent,  instead  of  being  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  creditors,  may  become  the 
confidant  of  the  debtor,  for  each  one 
hopes  to  feather  his  own  nest  with  some 
of  the  treasures  which  every  bankrupt  is 
supposed  to  have  concealed.  Sometimes 
he  makes  himself  useful  to  both  sides. 
Often  a  clever  agent  has  caused  judgment 
to  be  reversed,  by  buying  up  the  debts 
and  relieving  the  merchant,  who  bounds 
up  again  like  a  rubber  ball.  The  agent 
turns  toward  whichever  side  will  give 
him  the  most  profit,  and  thus  plays  the 
role  of  general  utility  man  in  the  great 
comedy. 

During  this  act  the  creditors  present 
themselves,  to  appoint  the  temporary 
syndics,  who  are,  as  has  been  said,  usual- 
\y  the  permanent  ones  also. 

In  this  electoral  assembly  those  to 
whom  fifty  sous  are  due  have  as  much 
right  to  vote  as  those  who  are  creditors 
for  fifty  thousand  francs.  This  assembly, 
into  which  a  bankrupt  often  introduces 
false  electors,  proposes  for  candidates 
creditors  from  whom  the  judge  is  obliged 
to  appoint  the  syndics.  Thus,  the  judge 
almost  alwaj^s  receives  from  the  hand  of 
the  bankrupt  the  syndics  which  it  suits 
him  to  have ;  another  abuse  which  makes 
this  catastrophe  one  of  the  most  bur- 
lesque dramas  that  justice  ever  protected. 
An  honorable  man,  and  a  landholder, 
legalizes  thus  the  theft  which  he  had 
meditated.  Generally  the  smaller  trades- 
people of  Paris  are  free  from  all  blame ; 
for  when  one  of  them  fails,  he  has  prob- 
ably first  sold  all  that  he  possessed,  even 
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to  the  shawl  off  of  his  wife's  back,  to  pre- 
vent the  catastrophe. 

The  law  demands  that  the  bankrupt's 
certificate,  which  remits  to  the  merchant 
a  part  of  his  debt  and  allows  him  to  re- 
turn to  mercantile  life,  shall  be  voted  for 
by  a  certain  majorit\'.  This  calls  for  a 
clever  stroke  of  diplomacy  on  the  part  of 
bankrupt  and  syndics,  in  order  to  make 
all  conflicting-  interests  agree.  The  usual 
maneuver  consists  in  offering  premiums 
to  that  portion  of  the  creditors  who  make 
up  the  required  majority,  to  be  paid  by 
the  debtor,  besides  dividends  provided 
for  in  the  certificate.  For  this  immense 
fraud  there  is  no  remedy  ;  the  thirty  tri- 
bunals of  commerce  which  have  succeeded 
each  other  have  been  well  aware  of  the 
practice,  but  have  not  succeeded  in  an- 
nuling-  the  evil. 

Another  maneuver  in  common  usage 
consists  in  creating-  creditors,  just  as  Du 
Tillet  created  a  banking'-house,  and  in  in- 
troducing a  certain  number  of  Claparons, 
under  whose  skin  the  bankrupt  conceals 
himself,  thus  diminishing-  by  so  much  the 
dividend  of  legitimate  creditors  and  creat- 
ing resources  for  himself  for  the  future, 
while  managing  and  controlhng  the  num- 
ber of  votes  necessary  to  obtam  his  certif- 
icate. The  legitimate  creditors  can  only 
rid  themselves  of  these  illegal  associates 
by  attacking  them,  and  going  through  a 
long  and  wearying  legal  process,  which, 
after  all,  may  not  be  successful. 

The  result  of  all  this  is,  that  the  debtor 
nominates  his  syndics,  verifies  his  debts, 
and  arranges  his  certificate  to  suit  him- 
self. 

As  all  the  operations  in  which  a  bank- 
rupt engages  for  ten  da3's  before  his  fail- 
ure ma}'^  be  criminated,  some  prudent  men 
take  care  to  begin  matters  with  a  certain 
numoer  of  creditors  to  whose  interest  it 
is,  like  that  of  the  bankrupt,  to  arrive  at 
a  prompt  settlement.  Sharp,  quick-witted 
creditors  seek  out  duller  or  slower  ones, 
and,  painting  the  failure  in  the  darkest 
colors,  \>\xy  from  them  their  claims  at  half 
their  worth,  and  recover  their  money  upon 
the  dividend  of  their  own  debts,  and  the 
half,  third  or  quarter  gained  upon  those 
purchased. 


A  bankruptcy  is  the  closing  more  or 
less  hermetically  of  a  house  which,  after 
being  pillaged,  still  contains  a  few  sacks 
of  money.  Happy  the  merchant  who  can 
slip  out  by  window,  roof,  cellar  or  key- 
hole, who  can  seize  a  sack  and  increase  his 
own  possessions!  In  this  rout,  the  cry  is  : 
Sauve  qui  pent !  A  man  is  admired  ac- 
cording as  he  is  able  to  carry  oft"  certain 
property  to  the  detriment  of  the  other 
creditors. 

This  frightful  commercial  tangle  is  so 
well  appreciated  in  Paris  that  every  mer- 
chant accepts  a.  failure  as  a  sinister  fact 
for  which  there  is  no  remedy,  and  puts  his 
share  in  it  down  to  profit  and  loss,  with- 
out being  foolish  enough  to  spend  his  time 
over  the  matter ;  he  goes  about  his  own 
business.  As  for  the  petty  merchant, 
with  his  worries  at  the  end  of  every 
month,  and  his  struggles  with  his  daily 
affairs,  a  lawsuit  which  would  be  tremen- 
dous in  duration  and  expensive  in  its  pro- 
cedure frightens  him ;  he  imitates  the 
great  merchant,  and  bows  his  head  sub- 
missivelj'^  to  his  loss. 

Great  merchants  seldom  make  an  as- 
signment now ;  they  make  an  amiable 
compromise,  and  the  creditors  are  willing 
to  take  what  is  offered  them,  and  give  a 
receipt,  avoiding  thus  the  judicial  delays 
and  the  depreciation  of  merchandise,  as 
well  as  the  dishonor  to  the  merchant.  At 
present  it  is  the  popular  belief  that  a 
bankruptcy  would  yield  less  than  a  com- 
promise, and  as  a  consequence  there  are 
more  compromises  than  failures  m  Paris. 

There  are,  then,  two  kinds  of  failure : 
the  failure  of  the  merchant  who  wishes  to 
take  up  his  business  again,  and  the  failure 
of  the  merchant  who,  when  he  has  fallen 
into  the  water,  is  content  to  go  to  the 
bottom.  Pillerault  knew  the  difference 
well;  and,  according  to  him,  it  was  as 
difficult  to  come  out  pure  from  the  first, 
as  rich  from  the  second;  therefore  he 
counseled  a  general  abandonment.  The; 
law  provides  that  during  the  duration  of 
this  drama  the  creditors  shall  furnish  a 
support  to  the  bankrupt  and  his  family, 
but  Pillerault  notified  the  judge  that  he 
would  provide  for  the  needs  of  his  nephew 
and  niece. 
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XXIII. 

Du  TiLLOT  had  combined  everything- 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  failure  a 
constant  agony  for  his  former  master ; 
and  this  is  how  he  did  it.  Time  is  so 
precious  in  Parfs,  that  it  is  customary  in 
cases  of  bankruptcy  for  one  of  the  two 
sjTidics  to  do  the  work,  while  the  other  is 
merely  a  form,  ^y  this  means  a  settle- 
ment is  more  speedily  attained,  notwith- 
standing- the  delays  of  the  law. 

Du  Tillet  desired  the  commercial  death 
of  the  perfumer,  and  the  names  of  the 
s^mdics  nominated  through  his  influence 
were  very  significant  to  Pillerault.  Mon- 
sieur Bidault,  or  Gigonnet,  the  principal 
creditor,  was  [to  have  no  active  part  in 
the  matter  ;  Molineux,  the  little  mischief- 
making  old  man  who  had  lost  nothing, 
was  to  have  the  settlement  of  everj^hing. 
Du  Tillet  had  thrown  the  noble  commer- 
cial body  to  this  little  jackal  to  be  tor- 
mented and  devoured.  After  the  meeting 
at  which  the  creditors  had  nominated  the 
syndicate,  Molineux  had  gone  home  ''hon- 
ored," as  he  said,  ''by  the  votes  of  his 
fellow-citizens,"  and  happy  at  having 
Birotteau  in  his  power,  as  a  child  de- 
lights in  being  able  to  torment  an  insect. 
The  landlord  begged  Du  Tillet  to  give 
him  the  benefit  of  his  knowledge  as  to  the 
law  of  the  case,  and  he  bought  the  Code 
of  Commerce.  Luckily,  Joseph  Lebas, 
forewarned  by  Pillerault,  had  in  the  first 
place  obtained  from  the  president  of  the 
committee  a  commissioner-judge  who  was 
both  sagacious  and  kindly ;  and  thus 
Gobenheim-Keller,  whom  Du  Tillet  had 
hoped  to  have,  found  himself  supplanted 
'by  Monsieur  Camusot,  a  rich  Liberal 
merchant,  the  landlord  of  the  house 
where  Pillerault  lived,  and  a  man  said 
to  be  honorable. 

One  of  the  most  horrible  scenes  in 
Cesar's  life  was  his  necessary  conference 
vnt\\  Molineux,  a  being  whom  he  had 
regarded  as  a  nobody,  but  who,  ■  by  a 
fiction  of  the  law,  had  now  become  Cesar 
Birotteau  himself.  He  had  to  go,  accom- 
panied by  his  uncle,  to  the  Cour  Batave, 
mount  the  six  flights  of  stairs,  and  en- 
ter once  more  the  horrible  apartment  of 


the  old  man,  who  was  now  his  director, 
his  quasi  judge,  the  representative  of  the 
mass  of  his  creditors. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  j^ou?" 
asked  Pillerault,  as  Cesar  uttered  an 
exclamation. 

'•'  Oh,  uncle  !  "  he  replied,  "  you  do  not 
know  what  manner  of  man  this  Molineux 
is." 

"  I  have  seen  him  for  the  last  fifteen 
3'ears,"  said  the  old  man,  "at  the  Cafe 
David,  playing  dominoes  in  the  evening- ; 
and  therefore  I  have  accompanied  j^ou." 

Monsieur  Molineux  was  excessively  po- 
lite to  Pillerault,  and  disdainfully  conde- 
scending to  the  bankrupt.  The  little  old 
man  had  carefully  meditated  upon  his 
conduct,  studying  each  shade  of  it,  and 
preparing  his  ideas  for  the  meeting. 

"  What  information  do  you  require  ?  " 
asked  Pillerault.  "There  is  no  dispute 
about  the  debts." 

"  Oh  !  "  answered  Molineux,  "  the  debts 
are  correct;  everything  is  verified.  The 
creditors  are  all  legitimate.  But  the  law, 
sir,  the  law  !  The  expenditures  of  the 
bankrupt  have  been  out  of  proportion 
to  his  fortune.  It  is  evident  that  the 
ball—" 

"At  which  you  were  present,"  inter- 
rupted Pillerault. 

"  Cost  nearly  sixty  thousand  francs, 
or  that  this  sum  was  expended  on  that 
occasion;  and  that  the  property  of  the 
bankrupt  did  not  at  that  time  exceed  a 
hundred  and  some  thousand  francs.  It  is 
according  to  law  to  accuse  the  bankrupt 
to  the  judge  extraordinary,  under  the 
charge  of  simple  bankruptcy." 

"Is  that  your  opinion ?"  asked  Pille- 
rault, seeing  the  discouragement  into 
which  this  word  cast  Birotteau. 

"Sir,  I  make  a  distinction,"  said  Moli- 
neux. "  Monsieur  Birotteau  was  a  munic- 
ipal official — " 

"  You  have  not  sent  for  us  to  explain  to 
us  that  we  are  to  be  transferred  to  police 
correction?"  asked  Pillerault.  "The 
whole  Cafe  David  would  laug-h  this  even- 
ing at  your  conduct." 

The  little  old  man  appeared  very  much 
alarmed  at  the  possible  opinion  of  the  Cafe 
David,  and  looked  at   Pillerault  with  a 
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startled  air.  He  had  reckoned  upon  see- 
ing- Birotteau  alone,  and  had  promised 
himself  the  pleasure  of  posing"  majesti- 
cally as  a  sort  of  Jupiter.  He  had  ex- 
pected to  frighten  Birotteau  hj  his  pre- 
pared menaces,  to  enjoy  his  alarms  and 
terrors,  and  then,  by  gradually  softening, 
to  render  his  victim  forever  grateful. 
But  instead  of  his  insect,  he  had  got  hold 
of  an  old  commercial  sphinx. 

**  Sir,"  he  said,  "there  is  nothing  to 
laugh  at." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  replied  Pille- 
rault.  *•'  You  treat  largely  with  Monsieur 
Claparon,  and  jo\i  abandon  the  interests 
of  the  mass  of  creditors,  in  order  to  look 
out  for  your  own  sums.  Now  I,  as  one 
of  the  creditors,  can  interfere.  The  judge 
will  be  on  my  side." 

"Sir,''  said  Molineux,  "I  am  incorrup- 
tible." 

"I  know  it,"  said  Pillerault.  "You 
have  only  looked  out  carefully  for  your 
own  interests.  You  are  cunning;  you 
have  acted  as  you  do  with  3^our  tenants — " 

"Oh!  monsieur,"  said  the  syndic,  at 
once  returning  to  his  character  of  land- 
lord, as  the  cat  metamorphosed  into  a 
woman  ran  after  a  mouse,  "  my  affair  in 
the  Rue  Montorgueil  is  not  yet  settled. 
What  3^ou  might  call  an  incident  has 
occurred.  The  lodger  is  the  principal 
one  in  the  house,  and  he  pretends  now 
that,  having  given  a  year  in  advance, 
and  having  no  more  than  one  3^ear  to — " 
(Here  Pillerault  threw  a  glance  at  Cesar 
which  begged  him  to  pay  strict  attention.) 
"And,  the  year  being  paid,  he  can  take 
the  furniture  out  of  the  place.  There  is 
to  be  a  new  trial.  Truly,  I  ought  to  keep 
my  securities  until  I  have  had  full  pay- 
ment ;  he  may  owe  me  some  repairs." 

"But,"  said  Pillerault,  "the  law  does 
not  give  you  security  upon  the  furniture 
except  for  the  rent." 

"And  accessories  !  "  said  Molineux,  well 
astride  of  his  hobby.  "  The  article  of  the 
Code  is  interpreted  by  the  judgments  ren- 
dered upon  the  matter ;  but  there  ought 
to  be  a  change  in  the  legislation  upon  the 
matter.  I  am  at  present  preparing  a 
memoir  for  his  highness  the  keeper  of 
the  seals  upon  this  hiatus  in  the  legisla- 


tion.    The  Government  ought  to  occupy 
itself  with  the  interests  of  the  landlord." 

"  You  are  perfectly  capable  of  enlig-ht- 
ening  the  Government,"  snid  Pillerault;. 
"  but  will  you  tell  us  how  we  can  en- 
lighten you  concerning-  our  affairs." 

"I  want  to  know,"  said  Molineux  with 
emphatic  authorit}^  "if  Monsieur  Birot- 
teau has  received  sums  of  mone}'  from 
Monsieur  Popinot." 

"No,  sir,"  said  Birotteau. 

There  followed  a  discussion  upon  the 
interests  of  Birotteau  in  the  Maison  Popi- 
not, from  which  it  appeared  that  Popinot 
had  tiie  right  to  be  entirely  paid  for  his 
advances,  Avithout  entering  into  the  fail- 
ure for  the  half  of  the  expenses  of  the 
establishment,  due  from  Birotteau.  Mol- 
ineux, thanks  to  Pillerault's  manage- 
ment, returned  insensibly  to  a  gentler 
manner,  which  showed  how  much  he  was 
influenced  b}^  the  opinions  of  the  Cafe 
David.  He  finished  by  attempts  at  con- 
soling Birotteau,  and  b}^  inviting  him,  as 
well  as  Pillerault,  to  share  his  modest 
dinner.  If  the  ex-perfumer  had  come 
alone,  he  would  perhaps  have  irritated 
Molineux,  and  then  the  affair  would  have 
become  envenomed.  So  that  on  this  occa- 
sion, as  on  so  many  others,  Pillerault  acted 
the  part  of  a  guardian  angel. 

Commercial  law  imposes  a  horrible  tor- 
ture upon  bankrupts  ;  it  requires  them  to 
appear  in  person,  with  their  syndics  and 
their  commissioner-judge,  before  the  as- 
sembly at  which  their  creditors  decide 
upon  their  destiny.  For  some  men  this 
ceremony  has  no  terrors  ;  but  for  a  man 
like  Cesar  Birotteau  there  is  an  agony  in 
the  scene  only  surpassed  by  the  tortures 
of  the  damned.  Pillerault  did  all  that  he 
could  to  render  this  horrible  day  endur- 
able. 

Molineux's  proceedings  were  as  follows. 
The  lawsuit  relative  to  the  property  situ- 
ated on  the  Rue  du  Faubourg  du  Temple 
was  won  in  the  royal  court.  The  syndics 
decided  to  sell  the  property,  and  Cesar 
made  no  opposition.  Du  Tillet,  wlio  hap- 
pened to  know  that  the  Government  in- 
tended to  construct  a  canal  which  should 
connect  Saint  Denis  witli  the  Upper  Seine, 
passing  by  the  faubourg  of  the  Temple^ 
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bought  Birotteau's  land  for  the  sum  of 
seventy  thousand  francs.  Cesar's  rights 
in  the  matter  of  the  Madeleine  lands  were 
g-iven  up  to  Monsieur  Claparon,  on  con- 
dition that  he  on  his  side  would  abandon 
all  claim  upon  the  half  due  from  Birotteau 
for  the  expenses  of  registration  and  of 
contract.  The  perfumer's  interest  in  the 
house  of  Popinot  &  Co.  was  sold  to  the 
said  Popinot  for  the  sum  of  fortj^-eight 
thousand  francs.  The  property  of  the 
"  Reine  des  Roses  "  was  bought  by  Celes- 
tin  Crevel  for  fifty-seven  thousand  francs, 
with  the  right  to  the  lease,  the  stock,  the 
furniture,  the  proprietorship  of  the  Pate 
des  Sultanes  and  the  Eau  Carminative, 
and  the  location  for  twelve  years  of  the 
manufactories,  the  utensils  of  which  were 
also  sold  to  him.  Thus  the  ready  money 
amounted  to  a  hundred  and  ninetj^-flve 
thousand  francs,  to  which  the  syndics 
added  seventy  thousand  francs,  Birot- 
teau's  proportion  of  the  property  of  the 
unfortunate  Roguin.  There  were  also 
debts  to  the  amount  of  four  hundred  and 
forty ;  so  that  all  amounted  to  more  than 
fifty  per  cent. 

Bankruptcy  is  like  a  chemical  opera- 
tion, from  which  the  merchant  endeavors 
to  extricate  himself  with  as  much  increase 
of  bulk  as  possible.  Birotteau,  distilled 
in  this  crucible,  gave  a  result  which  made 
Du  TLUet  furious;  he  had  looked  for  a 
dishonest  failure,  and  he  saw  a  virtuous 
one  instead.  He  cared  nothing  for  the 
money  whicli  he  might  get  from  it,  but 
he  would  like  to  have  seen  the  poor  bank- 
rupt dishonored,  lost  and  vilified.  In- 
stead of  that,  the  creditors,  at  the  gen- 
eral meeting,  would  probabl^^  acquit  the 
perfimier  triumphantly. 

As  Birotteau  regained  his  courage,  his 
uncle,  hke  a  wise  physician,  increased  his 
doses,  by  initiating  him  into  the  opera- 
tions of  bankruptcy.  These  violent  meas- 
ures were  like  so  many  blows.  A  mer- 
chant is  always  miserable  at  learning  the 
depreciation  in  value  of  things  which 
represent  for  him  so  much  money  and 
care.  The  news  which  Cesar's  uncle  gave 
him  fairly  petrified  him. 

"  Fifty-seven  thousand  francs  for  the 
*  Reine     des     Roses'!"     he    exclaimed. 


*•'  Why,  the  shop  cost  ten  thousand  francs, 
the  living  apartments  cost  forty  thou- 
sand ;  the  furnishings  of  the  manufac- 
tory, the  benches  and  copper  kettles  cost 
thirty  thousand  francs ;  at  fifty  per  cent 
the  things  in  the  shop  are  worth  ten  thou- 
sand francs;  and  the  Pate  and  the  Eau 
are  worth  a  farm  in  themselves  !  " 

These  jeremiads  of  poor  ruined  Cesar 
disturbed  Pillerault  but  little  ;  he  listened 
to  them  with  the  same  composure  that  a 
horse  manifests  when  he  stands  out  in  a 
shower;  but  he  was  alarmed  at  the 
mournful  silence  in  which  the  perfumer 
listened  to  his  talk  about  the  creditors' 
meeting.  One  who  understands  the  vani- 
ties and  weaknesses  common  to  men  in 
every  sphere  will  readily  comprehend  the 
horrible  torture  which  it  was  to  this  man 
to  appear  as  a  bankrupt  in  the  palace  of 
commercial  justice  where  he  had  been  a 
judge ;  to  receive  insults  there  where  he 
had  so  often  received  gratitude  for  ser- 
vices rendered ;  he,  Birotteau,  whose  in- 
flexible opinions  in  regard  to  bankrupts 
were  so  well-known  in  the  commercial 
world  of  Paris;  he,  who  had  said  :  ''A 
man  may  still  be  honest  when  he  makes 
an  assignment,  but  he  comes  out  of  an 
assembly  of  creditors  a  knave."  His 
uncle  embraced  every  favorable  oppor- 
tunity^ for  making  him  familiar  with  the 
idea  of  appearing  before  his  assembled 
creditors,  as  the  law  demanded  ;  but  this 
obligation  nearly  killed  Birotteau.  His 
mute  resignation  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  Pillerault,  who  often,  in  the  night, 
heard  him  cr}^  out  :  "  Never  !  never  !  I 
shall  die  first." 

Pillerault,  a  man  strong  by  reason  of 
the  simplicity  of  his  life,  was  yet  able  to 
understand  weakness  in  others.  He  re- 
solved to  spare  Birotteau  the  anguish  to 
which  he  might  succumb  in  the  terrible 
and  inevitable  scene  of  the  meeting  with 
his  creditors.  The  meeting  was  inevita- 
ble, for  the  law  upon  this  point  is  precise, 
formal  and  exacting ;  and  the  merchant 
who  refuses  to  appear  may  be  indicted 
before  the  court,  and  accused  of  simple 
bankruptcy.  But  if  the  law  can  force  the 
bankrupt  to  be  present,  it  has  no  power 
to  make  the  creditors  appear.     An  as- 
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sembl^'-  of  creditors  is  an  important  cer- 
einon^^  only  in  particular  cases ;  for 
example,  if  it  is  a  question  of  dismissing 
a  rog-ue  and  making  a  contract  of  union, 
if  there  is  a  dispute  between  the  creditors, 
or  if  the  bankrupt  has  need  of  a  doubtful 
majority.  But  in  most  cases,  the  assem- 
bly is  mereh^  a  formality, 

Pillerault  went  to  each  creditor,  and 
induced  one  after  another  to  sign  a  power 
of  attorney  for  their  agent.  Each  one, 
with  the  exception  of  Du  Tillet,  sincerely 
pitied  Cesar  after  he  was  down.  Each 
one  knew  how  the  perfumer  had  con- 
ducted himself,  how  regular  were  his 
books  and  how  clear  and  straight  his 
affairs.  Molineux,  at  first  agent  and 
then  syndic,  had  found  at  Cesar's  house 
everything  that  the  poor  man  possessed, 
even  to  the  engraving  of  "  Hero  and 
Leander  *'  which  Popinot  had  given  him  ; 
his  personal  jewels  were  there,  his  pin, 
his  gold  buckles  and  his  two  watches, 
which  even  an  honest  man  would  have 
taken  with  him  without  an  idea  of  being 
wanting  in  probity.  Even  Constance's 
modest  jewel-casket  was  there  ;  and  this 
touching  obedience  to  the  law  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  the  commercial 
world.  Birotteau's  enemies  held  up 
these  circumstances  as  evidences  of  stu- 
pidity ;  but  sensible  people  saw  them  in 
their  true  light,  as  a  magnificent  exhibi- 
tion of  honesty.  Two  months  after  the 
failure,  the  opinion  at  the  Bourse  had 
greatly  changed.  Even  the  most  indif- 
ferent confessed  that  this  failure  was 
one  of  the  rarest  commercial  curiosities 
which  had  ever  been  known.  And  there- 
fore the  creditors,  knowing  that  they 
were  to  get  about  sixty  per  cent,  agreed 
to  everything  that  Pillerault  wanted ; 
and  as  a  result,  he  succeeded  in  reducing 
this  formidable  assembly  to  three  agents 
or  substitutes,  besides  himself,  Ragon, 
the  two  syndics  and  the  commissioner- 
Judge.  And  upon  the  morning  of  the 
solemn  day,  he  had  the  happiness  of 
being  able  to  saj'-  to  his  nephew  : 

"  Cesar,  you  can  go  without  fear  to 
your  meeting  to-day;  there  will  be  no 
one  there." 

Monsieur  Ragon  wished  to  accompany 


his  debtor.  When  the  perfumer  heard  his 
little  dry  voice  he  grew  pale ;  but  the 
good  little  Old  man  opened  his  arms,  and 
Birotteau  threw  himself  into  them,  as  a 
child  would  cast  himself  into  the  arms  of 
his  father,  and  the  two  mingled  their 
tears.  So  much  sympathy  gave  the  bank- 
rupt new  courage,  and  he  entered  the 
carriage  with  his  uncle.  At  precisely 
half-past  ten  they  entered  the  cloister 
Saint  Merri,  where  the  tribunal  of  com- 
merce was  then  held.  At  that  hour  there 
was  no  one  in  the  bankrupt's  hall.  The 
agents,  on  behalf  of  their  clients,  were 
there,  and  there  was  nothing  to  intimi- 
date Cesar  Birotteau.  However,  when 
the  poor  man  entered  the  office  of  Mon- 
sieur Camusot,  which  had  also  been  his 
own,  he  was  deeply  moved  ;  and  he  shiv- 
ered as  he  passed  into  the  bankrupt's 
hall. 

"  It  is  cold,"  said  Monsieur  Camusot  to 
Birotteau,  "■  and  these  g'entlemen  will  not 
be  sorry  to  stay  here  instead  of  freezing 
out  there  in  the  hall.  Sit  down,  gentle- 
men." 

The.y  each  one  took  a  seat,  and  the 
judge  gave  his  own  armchair  to  the  em- 
barrassed Birotteau.  The  agents  and  the 
syndics  signed. 

"  Because  of  the  abandonment  of  your 
property,"  said  Camusot  to  Birotteau, 
''your  creditors  unanimously  remit  ^''ou 
from  the  rest  of  your  debts,  and  your  cer- 
tificate is  couched  in  terms  which  ought 
to  lessen  your  grief ;  3^ou  are  free.  All 
the  judges  of  the  tribunal,  my  dear  Mon- 
sieur Birotteau,"  he  added,  taking  his 
hands,  ''sympathize  with  your  position 
without  being  surprised  at  3'our  courage, 
and  there  is  no  one  Avho  does  not  recog- 
nize and  appreciate  your  honesty.  In 
3^our  misfortune  you  have  been  worthy  of 
the  position  which  you  occupied  here.  I 
have  been  engaged  in  commerce  for 
twenty  years,  and  this  is  only  the  second 
time  that  I  have  ever  seen  a  fallen 
merchant  winning  an  increase  of  public 
esteem." 

Birotteau  took  the  judge's  hands  and 
pressed  them,  while  tears  stood  in  his 
eyes.  Camusot  asked  him  what  he  in- 
tended  to   do,   and    he   replied    that  he 
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intended  to  work,  and  to  pay  his  credi- 
tors all  that  he  owed  them. 

"  If  you  need  a  few  thousand  francs  in 
order  to  accomplish  this  noble  task," 
said  Oamusot,  "you  will  always  find 
them  readj^  for  you  here,  I  would  give 
them  with  pleasure,  for  the  sake  of  being- 
a  witness  to  an  occurrence  so  rare  in 
Paris." 

And  then  Pillerault,  Ragon  and  Birot- 
teau  took  their  leave. 

'•Well,  that  was  not  so  bad,"  sail  Pil- 
lerault to  his  nephew,  at  the  door  of  the 
tribunal. 

''I  must  thank  you  for  this,  uncle," 
said  the  poor  man,  with  emotion. 

"  Now  3'ou  are  on  your  feet  once  more, " 
said  Rag-on ;  "  and  here  we  are,  not  two 
steps  from  the  Rue  des  Cinq-Diamants ; 
let  us  g-o  and  see  my  nephew." 

It  was  with  a  sharp  pang-  of  suffering- 
that  Birotteau  saw  Constance  seated  be- 
fore a  little  desk  in  a  small  dark  office  in 
the  entresol,  above  the  shop  ;  an  office 
made  darker  j^et  by  a  sign  which  covered 
a  third  of  the  window,  and  upon  which 
was  written  :  A.  Popinot. 

''Here  is  one  of  Alexander's  lieuten- 
ants," said  Birotteau,  with  a  forced 
gayety  which  struck  a  chill  to  his 
micle's  heart,  pointing-  to  the  sign. 

Constance  sent  sotne  letters  down  for 
Popinot  to  sign,  and  as  Cesar  saw  her, 
he  could  neither  restrain  his  tears,  nor 
prevent  himself  from  growing  pale. 

"  Good-morning,  my  dear,"  she  said  to 
him,  with  a  happy  face. 

"  I  need  not  ask  you  if  you  are  com- 
fortable here,"  said  Cesar,  looking  at 
Popinot. 

"As  I  would  be  with  my  own  son," 
she  replied,  with  a  tender  manner  which 
her  husband  noticed. 

Birotteau  took  Popinot  affectionately 
by  the  hand,  saying : 

"  I  have  just  lost  forever  the  right  to 
call  him  my  son," 

"Let  us  hope,"  said  Popinot.  "Your 
oil  is  getting  on  finely,  thanks  to  my 
efforts  in  the  journals,  and  Gaudissart's 
abroad.  He  has  traveled  throughout 
France,  which  he  has  flooded  with  hand- 
bills   and    prospectuses,   and   now  he  is 


having  German  prospectuses  printed  at 
Strasbourg,  with  which  he  proposes  to 
invade  Germany.  We  have  placed  three 
thousand  gross." 

"  Three  thousand  gross  I  "  exclaimed 
Cesar. 

"And  I  have  bought,  in  the  Faubourg 
Saint  Marceau,  a  piece  of  ground,  which 
I  got  at  no  great  expense,  and  where  I 
am  having  a  manufactory  built.  I  shall 
still  keep  the  one  in  the  Faubourg  du 
Temple." 

"  My  dear,"  whispered  Birotteau  to  his 
wife,  "  with  a  little  help,  we  shall  pull 
through  yet." 

From  that  day  Cesar,  his  wife  and  his 
daughter  understood  each  other,  and 
were  agreed  upon  the  main  object  of 
Birotteau's  present  life,  nameh%  the  pay- 
ment in  full  of  his  debts.  United  by  the 
bond  of  intense  honesty,  fhey  became 
like  misers,  and  denied  themselves  every- 
thing ;  even  a  liard  seemed  sacred  to 
them.  Cesarine  became  devoted  to  her 
business,  and  proved  to  have  an  innate 
genius  for  it,  working  nights,  and  doing 
everything  in  her  power  to  increase  the 
prosperity  of  the  house.  Her  employers 
were  obliged  to  restrain  her  ardor,  and 
tried  to  recompense  her  by  presents  ;  but 
she  refused  the  jewels  and  ornaments 
which  they  offered  her,  and  her  cry  was 
always  "Money!"  Each  month  she 
brought  her  earnings  to  Uncle  Pillerault, 
as  did  also  Cesar  and  Constance,  and  he 
invested  them  according  to  his  best  judg- 
ment, taking  a  portion  to  the  Bourse, 
where  he  was  ably  seconded  by  Jules 
Desmarets  and  Joseph  Lebas,  who  were 
only  too  eager  to  tell  him  of  safe  invest- 
ments. 

Birotteau,  wiio  lived  with  his  uncle, 
dared  not  question  him  concerning  the 
emplo^-ment  of  the  sums  earned  by  him- 
self, his  wife  and  child.  He  went  through 
the  streets  with  his  head  down,  like  a 
man  who  is  completely  crushed,  and  even 
reproached  himself  for  wearing  respect- 
able clothes. 

"At  least,"  he  said,  with  a  grateful 
look  at  his  uncle,  "  I  do  not  eat  the  bread 
of  vay  creditors.  Your  bread  seems  sweet 
to  me,  although  given  out  of  charity,  for, 
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thanks  to  your  holy  pity,  I  can  save 
everything-  toward  my  debts.'' 

He  no  longer  looked  like  Birotteau  the 
perfumer ;  his  face  was  mournful  and  cast 
dowTi,  and  he  could  not  hold  up  his  head 
with  his  old  air  of  conscious  respectabil- 
ity. Bankrupts  are  not  allowed  to  pre- 
sent themselves  at  the  Bourse,  and  Cesar, 
turned  out  of  the  domain  of  probity,  for 
fourteen  months  refused  all  recreation, 
even  the  invitations  of  the  Ragons,  the 
Lebases,  the  Matifats,  and  even  of  Mon- 
sieur Vauquelin  himself,  all  of  w^hom  were 
eager  to  honor  in  Cesar  the  superior 
virtue  which  he  displayed.  He  preferred 
being-  in  his  room  by  himself  to  encoun- 
tering the  g'lance  of  vmy  creditor,  and  the 
most  cordial  civilities  and  attentions  of 
his  friends  only  served  to  remind  him  of 
his  position. 

Constance  and  Cesarine  also  went  no- 
where. On  Sundays  and  holidays,  the 
only  times  wiien  they  were  at  liberty, 
they  called  for  Cesar  at  the  hour  of  mass, 
and  returned  wdth  him  afterward  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  the  day.  Pillerault  often 
invited  the  Abbe  Loraux,  whose  counsels 
cheered  and  sustained  Cesar  in  his  life  of 
trials,  and  they  spent  many  quiet  hours 
together  thus. 


XXIV. 


In  the  month  of  May,  1820,  the  per- 
fumer's family  were  rewarded  for  their 
efforts  by  a  fete  which  the  arbiter  of 
their  destinies  arranged  for  them.  The 
last  Sunday  in  the  month  was  the  anni- 
versary of  Constance's  betrothal  to  Cesar, 
and  Pillerault,  with  the  Ragons,  had  en- 
gaged a  small  country-house  at  Sceaux, 
where  they  might  have  a  little  reunion  of 
their  friends. 

"  Cesar,"  said  Pillerault  to  his  nephew 
on  Saturday  evening,  "  to-morrow  we  are 
going-  to  the  country,  and  you  are  coming-, 
too." 

Cesar,  whose  handwriting  was  uncom. 
monly  fine,  was  in  the  habit  of  copying 
papers  for  Derville  and  other  lawyers  in 
the  evening- ;    and   on   Sundays,   having 


received  permission  from  his  clerg3^man, 
he  w'orked  like  a  slave. 

''No,"  he  replied,  "Monsieur  Derville 
expects  a  paper  which  I  am  to  do." 

"Your  wife  and  daug-hter  deserve  a 
reward,"  replied  Pillerault.  "You  will 
only  meet  our  friends  ;  the  Abbe  Loraux, 
the  Rag-ons,  and  Popinot  and  his  uncle. 
Besides,  I  wish  it." 

After  which,  there  w^as  nothing-  more 
to  be  said. 

Cesar  and  his  wife  had  never  found 
time  to  revisit  Sceaux,  although  the^'^  had 
often  longed  to  return  there  and  seek  out 
the  particular  tree  under  wiiich  the  head 
clerk  of  the  "  Reine  des  Roses  "had  near- 
ly fainted  away.  During:  the  little  jour- 
ney, which  Cesar  made  in  a  hackne\'- 
coach  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  and 
Popinot,  Constance  was  unable  by  her 
loving  g-lances  to  bring-  a  smile  to  her 
husband's  lips.  When  she  whispered  a 
few  words  in  his  ear,  he  only  shook  his 
head  for  reply.  Her  efforts,  instead  of 
brightening'  Cesar's  face,  only  seemed  to 
make  it  more  g-loomy,  and  tears  which 
he  in  vain  tried  to  repress  sprang  to  his 
eyes.  The  poor  man  had  come  over  this 
same  road  just  twenty  years  before,  rich, 
young",  full  of  hope,  and  in  love  with  a 
3'oung-  g-irl  who  was  as  beautiful  then  as 
Cesarine  was  now  ;  instead  of  the  dreams 
of  happiness  in  which  he  had  then  in- 
dulg-ed,  he  saw  now  before  him  his  noble 
daughter  pale  with  sleepless  nights,  and 
his  courag-eous  wife  with  all  her  beauty 
g-one,  like  a  city  over  which  the  waves 
of  a  volcanic  eruption  have  passed.  Love 
alone  remained. 

Cesar's  mournful  appearance  stifled  the 
joy  in  the  hearts  of  his  daughter  and  An- 
selme,  who  represented  to  him  the  charm- 
ing- scene  of  long-  ag-o. 

"Be  happy,  my  children,"  said  the  poor 
father  to  them,  in  touching  tones.  "  You 
have  the  rig-ht  to  be.  You  can  love  each 
other  without  anj'  sorrowful  thoug-hts  of 
the  past." 

Birotteau,  as  he  said  these  words,  took     'M 
his  wife's  hands  and  kissed  them  with  a 
holy  and  adoring-  affection  which  touched 
Constance  more  deeply  than  the  utmost 
cheerfulness  would  have  done. 
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When  they  arrived  at  the  house  where 
their  friends  were  waiting-  to  receive 
them,  tliese  good  people,  by  their  man- 
ner and  words,  succeeded  in  putting-  Cesar 
at  his  ease,  for  they  were  all  moved  at 
seeing  this  man  so  broken  down  by  mis- 
fortune. 

'*'Go  and  walk  in  the  Bois  d'Aulnay," 
said  Uncle  Pillerault ;  ''go  with  Anselme 
and  Cesarine.  Come  back  again  at  four 
o'clock." 

'•'  Poor  people,  our  presence  disturbs 
them,"  said  Madame  Ragon,  softened  by 
the  unaffected  melancholy  of  her  debtor ; 
"but  he  will  be  happy  soon."' 

"  His  is  repentance  without  guilt,"  said 
the  Abbe  Loraux. 

The  great  secret  of  strong  and  creative 
natures  is  to  forget ;  to  forget,  as  Nature 
forgets,  remembering  nothing  of  the  past, 
and  beginning  again  each  hour  the  vciys- 
teries  of  its  untiring  childhood.  Feeble 
natures,  like  Birotteau's,  live  upon  their 
sorrow^s,  instead  of  converting  them  into 
the  apothegms  of  experience ;  they  become 
permeated  with  them,  as  it  were,  and 
exhausted  by  their  never-ending  inten- 
sity. When  the  two  couples  had  gained 
the  little  path  which  leads  to  the  Bois 
d'Aulnay,  placed  like  a  crown  upon  one 
of  the  prettiest  hills  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Paris,  from  which  the  Vallee  aux  Loups 
shows  itself  in  all  its  coquettishness,  the 
beauty  of  the  day,  the  grace  of  the 
scenery,  the  spring  verdure,  and  the  de- 
licious reminiscences  of  the  happiest  daj^ 
of  his  youth,  relaxed  the  chords  which 
had  so  sadly  vibrated  in  Cesar's  heart, 
and  he  pressed  closely  his  wife's  arm, 
while  his  eye  was  no  longer  glassy  and 
hollow,  for  the  light  of  pleasure  sparkled 
there. 

'•'At  last,"  said  Constance,  "I  see 
yourself  again,  my  poor  Cesar.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  deserve  a  little  pleasure 
from  time  to  time." 

"  And  can  I  take  it  ?  "  said  the  poor 
man.  "Ah!  Constance,  3'our  affection 
is  the  only  thing  which  I  now  possess. 
Yes,  I  have  lost  everything,  even  to  my 
confidence  in  myself ;  I  have  no  more 
force,  and  my  sole  desire  is  to  live  long 
enough  to  clear  mj^self  from  debt,  and  to 


die  owing  no  man  anything.  You,  my 
dear  wife,  you  who  are  my  wisdom  and 
my  prudence,  you  who  see  clearl}^  and 
who  are  irreproachable,  you  can  enjoy 
yourself ;  I  alone  am  guilty.  Eighteen 
months  ago,  in  the  midst  of  that  fatal 
ball,  I  saw  my  Constance,  the  only  woman 
whom  I  ever  loved,  more  beautiful  even 
than  the  young  girl  with  whom  I  walked 
in  this  very  path  twenty  years  ago.  And 
in  twenty  months  I  have  destroj^ed  that 
beaut}^; — my  pride,  my  just  and  lawful 
pride.  I  love  you  better  as  I  know  you 
better.  Oh!  dai^ling  /  "  he  added,  giv- 
ing- the  w^ord  an  intonation  which  moved 
his  wife's  ver\^  soul,  "  I  would  rather  hear 
you  scold  me  than  see  you  caressing  me 
in  m^^  misfortune." 

''  I  did  not  think  it  possible,"  she  re- 
turned, "  that  after  twenty  j^ears  of  mar- 
ried life  a  woman's  love  for  her  husband 
could  increase." 

These  words  made  Cesar  for  a  moment 
forget  all  liis  unhappiness,  for  his  heart 
w^as  so  sensitive  that  the  words  w^ere  a 
fortune  to  him.  He  therefore  went  for- 
ward almost  joyously  toward  their  tree, 
which  happened  to  be  still  standing.  They 
sat  down,  and  looked  at  Anselme  and  Ce- 
sarine, who  were  walking  back  and  forth 
without  perceiving  them,  probably  think- 
ing that  they  had  not  yet  come  up. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  Anselme,  "I hope 
you  do  not  think  me  cowardly  and  greedy 
enough  to  have  profited  by  the  acquisition 
of  your  father's  share  in  the  Huile  Cepha- 
lique  ?  I  carefully  save  his  portion  for 
him,  and  take  care  of  it ;  and  if  there  are 
any  doubtful  notes,  I  take  them  for  my 
part.  We  cannot  belong  to  each  other 
until  after  your  father  has  paid  all  his 
debts,  and  I  shall  do  everything  in  my 
power  to  hasten  that  daj^,  with  all  the 
strength  which  love  gives." 

"  And  will  that  be  soon  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Very  soon,"  replied  Popinot. 

This  was  said  in  such  a  meaning  tone 
that  Cesarine  raised  her  forehead  to  her 
lover,  who  imprinted  upon  it  an  eager 
and  respectful  kiss. 

"Papa,"  she  said  to  Cesar,  "every- 
thing is  going  well.  Be  happy,  talk, 
and  put  away  that  sad  manner." 
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When  they  entered  the  house,  Cesar, 
although  naturally-  unobservant,  could 
not  help  noticing-  a  change  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  Ragons  which  denoted  some 
event.  Madame  Ragon's  manner  was 
particularly  g-racious,  and  her  look  and 
accent  seemed  to  say  to  Cesar :  "  We 
are  paid." 

At  dessert,  the  notary  of  Sceaux  was 
announced,  and  seating  himself,  at  Pille- 
rault's  invitation,  he  looked  at  Birot- 
teau,  who  began  to  suspect  a  surprise  of 
some  sort,  though  he  could  not  divine  its 
nature. 

*•  Nephew,"  began  Uncle  Pillerault, 
"  during  the  last  eighteen  months  the 
savings  of  j^ourself,  j'our  wife  and  your 
daughter  have  amounted  to  twenty  thou- 
sand francs.  I  have  received  thirt}^  thou- 
sand francs  as  the  dividend  of  my  own 
debt,  and  there  are  therefore  fifty  thou- 
sand francs  for  your  other  creditors. 
M.  Ragon  has  received  thirty  thousand 
francs  for  his  dividend,  and  the  notary 
of  Sceaux  has  brought  jon  a  receipt  for 
payment  in  full,  including  interest.  The 
remainder  of  the  sum  is  at  Crottat's,  for 
Lourdois,  La  Madou,  the  mason,  the  car- 
penter, and  those  others  of  your  creditors 
who  are  most  importunate.  Next  3"ear, 
we  will  see.  With  time  and  patience,  a 
great  deal  can  be  done." 

Birotteau's  joy  cannot  be  described  ; 
he  threw  himself,  weeping,  into  his 
uncle's  arms. 

"  Let  him  wear  his  cross  to-day,"  said 
Ragon  to  the  Abbe  Loraux. 

The  confessor  attached  the  red  ribbon 
to  Cesar's  buttonhole,  and  he  looked  at 
himself  twent^^  times  during  the  evening, 
in  the  mirrors  of  the  apartment,  with  a 
pleasure  which  might  have  amused  people 
who  deem  themselves  superior,  but  which 
these  good  friends  thought  perfectly' 
natural. 

On  the  following  day,  Birotteau  went 
to  see  Madame  Madou. 

"  Ah !  there  j'ou  are,"  she  said  to  him  ; 
"■  I  did  not  know  you,  you  have  grown  so 
gray.  But  you  are  all  right ;  you  have  a 
position.     I  am  not  so  well  off." 

"  But,  madame — " 

"  Oh  !  I  did  not  mean  that   for  a  re- 


proach," she  said;  ''you  have  your 
certificate." 

"I  have  come  to  tell  you,"  replied 
Cesar,  "  that  I  will  pay  you,  at  the 
house  of  Monsieur  Crottat,  notary,  to- 
day, the  remainder  of  your  debt,  with 
interest." 

"Is  that  so?"  she  exclaimed. 

"  Be  at  his  house  at  half-past  eleven — " 

"  Well,  this  is  honorable  !  good  meas- 
ure, and  running  over,"  she  said,  with 
naive  admiration.  "  But,  see  here,  my 
dear  sir  !  I  have  done  a  good  little  busi- 
ness with  your  rouge :  one  can  make  a 
profit  on  it  without  cheating  on  the  price  ; 
well !  I  will  give  3'ou  a  receipt,  and  you 
can  keep  your  money,  poor  old  man. 
Mother  Madou  is  quarrelsome,  but  she 
has  a  heart." 

'•'No  !  "  replied  Birotteau  ;  "  the  law  is 
exact,  and  I  want  to  pay  you  in  full." 

"Well,  we  will  not  quarrel  about  it," 
she  said,  "and  to-morrow,  in  the  market, 
I  will  tell  of  your  honesty.  Ah  I  it  is 
something  unusual ! " 

Birotteau  went  through  the  same 
scene,  with  variations,  with  the  house- 
painter,  who  was  Crottat's  father-in-law. 
It  rained,  and  Cesar  left  his  umbrella 
beside  the  door.  The  painter,  upon  seeing 
a  rivulet  of  water  making  its  way  into 
the  fine  room  where  he  and  his  wife  were 
breakfasting,  was  not  very  amiable. 

"  Weil,  what  do  you  want,  my  poor 
Birotteau  ?  "  he  asked,  in  the  short  tone 
which  he  might  have  used  to  an  impor- 
tunate beggar. 

"  Then  3' our  son-in-law  has  not  told 
you,"  began  Birotteau. 

"  What  ?  "  asked  Lourdois  impatiently, 
expecting  some  request. 

"To  go  to  him  this  morning,  at  half- 
past  eleven,  to  give  me  a  receipt  for  the 
payment  in  full  of  your  debt  ?  " 

"Ah  !  that  is  a  very  different  thing," 
said  the  painter,  with  a  change  of  voice. 
"  Sit  down.  Monsieur  Birotteau,  and  have 
some  breakfast  with  us." 

"Give  us  the  pleasure  of  j'our  com- 
pany," added  Madame  Lourdois. 

"  Is  everything  settled  ?  "  asked  the 
painter. 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  Birotteau,  "but  with 
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time  I  hope  to  repair  the  injuries  which  I 
have  done  my  neig-hbors." 

'•'Reall}',"  said  the  painter,  swallowing- 
a  tart  of  pdte  de  foie  gras,  "you  are  a 
man  of  honor." 

"And  what  is  Madame  Birotteau  do- 
ing" ?  "  asked  Madame  Lourdois. 

"  She  is  hook-keeper  and  cashier  for 
Monsieur  Anselme  Popinot.'"' 

"  Poor  people  !  "  said  Madame  Lourdois, 
in  a  low  voice,  to  her  husband. 

"  If  I  can  do  anything  for  you,  my  dear 
Monsieur  Birotteau,"  said  Lourdois,  "do 
not  hesitate  to  come  to  me.  Perhaps  I 
might  help  you — '' 

"  I  only  ask  you  to  be  present  at  eleven 
o'clock,"  replied  Birotteau,  as  he  took 
his  leave. 

"  This  taste  of  success  g-ave  courage  to 
the  bankrupt,  but  did  not  restore  peace 
to  his  mind  ;  the  desire  to  regain  his  honor 
agitated  his  life  unspeakabh' ;  he  en- 
tirely lost  the  rudd^^  color  from  his  cheeks, 
his  eyes  g-rew  dull  and  his  face  wrinkled. 
When  old  acquaintances  chanced  to  meet 
Cesar  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  on  his  way 
to  or  from  the  Rue  de  I'Oratoire,  clad  in 
the  coat  which  he  had  worn  at  the  time  of 
his  fall,  and  which  he  wore  as  carefully  as 
a  poor  sub-lieutenant  wears  his  uniform, 
his  hair  entirely  white,  and  his  face  pale 
and  timid,  they  sometimes  stopped  him 
in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  avoid  them ;  for 
he  would  glide  along  by  the  wall  like  a 
thief. 

"  We  know  of  your  conduct,  my  friend," 
they  would  say.  "Every  one  reg-rets  the 
severity  with  which  you  treat  yourself,  as 
well  as  your  wife  nnd  daug'hter." 

"Take  a  little  more  time,"  said  others. 
"The  disease  of  monej^  is  not  mortal." 

"No,  but  the  disease  of  the  soul  is," 
the  poor  enfeebled  Cesar  replied  to  Mati- 
fat  one  day. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1822,  the 
Canal  Saint  Martin  was  decided  upon, 
and  the  property  situated  in  the  Fau- 
bourg- du  Temple  became  of  fabulous 
value.  The  route  of  the  canal  went  di- 
rectly through  Du  Tillet's  property,  which 
was  formerly  that  of  Cesar  Birotteau. 
The  company   agreed   to   an  exorbitant 


price  if  the  banker  would  give  up  the 
property  by  a  certain  time.  The  lease 
granted  by  Cesar  to  Popinot,  however, 
stood  in  Du  Tillet's  way,  and  he  went  to 
the  Rue  des  Cinq-Diamants  in  search  of 
the  druggist. 

Popinot  felt  for  Du  Tillet  an  instinctive 
hatred.  He  knew  nothing  about  the 
theft,  and  the  infamous  combinations  of 
which  the  banker  had  been  guilty,  but 
an  inner  voice  cried  to  him  :  "  This  man 
is  an  unpunished  thief."  Although  he 
had  had  no  transactions  with  Du  Tillet, 
the  man's  presence  was  odious  to  him  ; 
and  at  this  very  time  he  beheld  Du  Tillet 
growing  rich  upon  the  spoils  of  his  old 
master,  for  the  property  near  the  Made- 
leine had  already  begun  to  rise  in  value 
at  a  rate  which  foreshadowed  the  enor- 
mous prices  which  it  reached  in  1827. 
Therefore,  when  the  banker  had  explained 
the  object  of  his  visit,  Popinot  looked  at 
him  with  concentrated  indignation. 

"I  will  not  refuse  you  my  lease,"  he 
said,  "  but  I  must  have  sixty  thousand 
francs  for  it,  and  not  a  sou  less." 

"Sixty  thousand  francs  I  "  exclaimed 
Du  Tillet,  making  a  movement  as  if  to  go. 

"  I  have  still  fifteen  years  of  the  lease," 
continued  Popinot;  "I  should  have  to 
spend  three  thousand  francs  or  more  a 
year,  to  replace  the  manufactory.  There- 
fore, sixty  thousand  francs,  or  we  say  no 
more  about  it;"  and  Popinot  re-entered 
his  shop,  followed  by  Du  Tillet. 

The  discussion  grew  heated,  and  when 
Birotteau's  name  was  pronounced  Ma- 
dame Cesar  came  down  to  the  shop,  and 
saw  Du  Tillet  for  the  first  time  since  the 
famous  ball.  The  banker  could  not  re- 
press a  start  of  surprise  at  her  changed 
appearance,  and  lowered  his  ej'^es  before 
the  evidences  of  his  own  work. 

"This gentleman,"  said  Popinot  to  her, 
"'  receives  from  your  propert3''  three  hun- 
dred thousand  francs,  and  he  refuses  us 
sixty  thousand  francs  of  indemnity  for 
our  lease." 

"Three  thousand  francs  of  income," 
said  Du  Tillet  with  emphasis. 

"  Three  thousand  francs  !  "  repeated 
Madame  Cesar,  in  a  simple  yet  signifi- 
cant tone. 
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Du  Tillet  paled.  Popinot  looked  at  Ma- 
dame Birotteau.  There  was  a  moment  of 
profound  silence,  wliicli  rendered  this  scene 
yet  more  inexplicable  to  Anselme. 

"Sign  this  resignation  of  your  lease, 
which  Crottat  drew  up  for  me,"  said  Du 
Tillet,  at  last,  drawing  a  crisp  paper  from 
his  side  pocket,  "  and  I  will  give  you  an 
order  on  the  Bank  for  sixty  thousand 
francs." 

Popinot  looked  at  Madame  Cesar  with- 
out concealing  his  profound  astonishment ; 
he  could  not  helieve  his  ears.  While  Du 
Tillet  was  signing  his  order  at  one  of  the 
high  desks,  Constance  disappeared  and 
went  upstairs  again.  The  druggist  and 
the  banker  exchanged  papers,  and  Du 
Tillet,  bowing  coldly,  left  the  shop. 

"  Well,  in  a  few  months,"  said  Popinot, 
watching  Du  Tillet  as  he  went  toward 
the  Rue  des  Lombards  where  his  cabri- 
olet was  waiting,  'thanks  to  this  singu- 
lar affair,  I  shall  have  my  Cesarine.  My 
poor  little  wife  shall  no  longer  wear  her- 
self out  with  work.  What !  a  single  look 
from  Madame  Cesar  was  all  that  was 
necessary  !  What  can  there  be  between 
her  and  this  fellow  ?  That  was  a  very  ex- 
traordinary scene  which  just  took  place." 
Popinot  sent  the  order  to  the  Bank,  and 
then  went  upstairs  to  talk  with  Madame 
Birotteau ;  but  she  Avas  not  at  her  desk, 
therefore  she  was  doubtless  in  her  own 
room.  He  sought  her  there,  and  coming 
upon  her  unexpectedly  was  much  surprised 
to  find  her  reading  a  letter  from  Du  Tillet, 
whose  writing  he  recognized.  A  lighted 
candle,  and  the  charred  fragments  of  some 
letters  scattered  on  the  floor  made  Popi- 
not shiver;  for,  endowed  with  piercing 
eye-sight  he  had  involuntarih^  read  the 
phrase  at  the  beginning  of  the  letter 
which  his  future  mother-in-law  held  : 

"  I  adore  j^ou  !   you  know  it,  angel  of 
my  life,  and  why — " 

"  What  influence  can  you  have  over  Du 
Tillet,  to  induce  him  to  conclude  an  affair 
like  that  ?  "  he  asked,  with  a  laugh  which 
he  vainly  sought  to  render  unconstrained. 
"  Don't  let  us  speak  of  that,"  she  said, 
with  a  deeply  troubled  look. 

**  Let  us  speak  of  the  end  of  your  mis- 
fortunes, then,"  said   Popinot,  surprised 


at  her  manner.  He  turned  on  his  heel, 
and  drummed  with  his  fingers  upon  the 
window-pane,  as  he  thought : 

"  Well,  even  if  she  has  loved  Du  Tillet, 
it  is  none  of  my  business." 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  my 
child  ?  "  asked  the  poor  woman. 

"  The  net  profits  from  the  Huile  Cepha- 
lique  amount  to  two  hundred  and  forty- 
two  thousand  francs,  and  half  of  that  is  a 
hundred  and  twenty-one,"  said  Popinot, 
abruptly.  "If  I  deduct  from  this  sum 
the  fort3'--eight  thousand  francs  given  to 
Monsieur  Birotteau,  there  will  remain 
seventy-three  thousand,  and  that,  added 
to  the  sixty  thousand  francs  just  received 
for  the  lease,  gives  you  a  hundred  and 
thirtj^-three  thousand  francs." 

Madame  Cesar  listened  with  an  inten- 
sity of  happiness  which  made  her  heart 
beat  so  violently  that  Popinot  could  hear 
its  pulsations. 

"  I  have  ahvays  considered  Monsieur 
Birotteau  to  be  my  partner,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  and  we  can  dispose  of  this  sum 
to  pay  his  creditors.  By  adding  to  it  the 
twenty-eight  thousand  francs  which  you 
have  saved,  we  have  a  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  thousand  francs.  Our  uncle  will  not 
refuse  us  a  receipt  for  his  twenty-five 
thousand  francs.  No  poAver  on  earth  can 
prevent  me  from  lending  to  my  father-in- 
law,  upon  next  year's  profits,  the  amount 
necessary  to  cover  the  sums  due  to  his 
creditors.  And — then — everything — will 
— be — paid  !  " 

"Everything!"  cried  Madame  Cesar, 
falling  upon  her  knees  ;  and  she  clasped 
her  hands,  repeated  a  prayer,  and  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross. 

"Dear  Anselme,"  she  said  then,  "dear 
boy!"  and  she  kissed  his  forehead  and 
pressed  him  to  her  heart  almost  wildly." 
"  Cesarine  is  indeed  yours,"  she  said; 
"  and  she  will  be  a  happy  girl.-  She  will 
leave  that  place  where  she  is  killing  her- 
self." 

"  For  love,"  said  Popinot. 
"Yes,"  replied  the  mother,  smiling. 
"Listen  to  a  little  secret,"  said  Popi- 
not, looking  at  the  mysterious  letter  out 
of  the  corner  of  his  eye.     "I  was  able  to 
give  Celestin  some  assistance  when  he 
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bought  3^our  property,  but  I  did  it  on  one 
condition.  Your  apartment  is  exactly 
as  you  left  it.  I  hoped,  but  I  dared  not 
believe,  that  chance  would  so  favor  us. 
Celestin  is  pledij-ed  to  sub-let  your  old 
apartment  to  you,  and  I  have  reserved 
the  second  story  for  a  home  for  Cesarine 
and  myself.  After  my  marriag-e  I  shall 
live  there,  and  only  come  here  through 
the  day.  To  give  you  something  to  live 
on,  I  shall  buy  out  Monsieur  Cesar's 
interest  in  the  business  for  a  hundred 
thousand  francs,  and  with  that,  and  his 
position,  you  will  have  an  income  of  ten 
thousand  francs.     Will  you  not  be  hap- 

py  ? " 

''Say  no  more,  Anselme, I  cannot  bear 
it,"  she  cried. 

The  angelic  attitude  of  Madame  Cesar, 
the  purity  of  her  ej^es,  and  the  innocence 
of  her  beautiful  forehead,  gave  such  a 
magnificent  denial  to  the  thousand  ideas 
which  were  whirling  in  the  young  man's 
brain,  that  he  longed  to  put  an  end  to  his 
horrible  suspicions.  He  felt  that  wrong- 
doing was  irreconcilable  with  the  life  and 
sentiments  of  Pillerault's  niece. 

*'My  dear,  adored  mother,"  said  he, 
"  in  spite  of  myself  a  horrible  suspicion 
has  entered  my  mind.  If  you  want  to 
make  me  happy  ^''ou  will  destroy  it  at 
once ;"  and  he  put  out  his  hand  and  took 
the  letter. 

"  Unintentionally,"  he  went  on,  startled 
at  the  terror  depicted  upon  Constance's 
face,  "  I  read  the  first  words  of  this  let- 
ter, which  was  written  by  Du  Tillet.  The 
words  coincide  so  singularly  with  the 
effect  which  you  produced  upon  the  man 
just  now,  inducing  him,  as  you  did,  to 
agree  so  promptly  to  my  exorbitant  exac- 
tions, that  no  man  could  help  explaining 
it  as  the  devil  himself  explains  it  to  me. 
Your  glance,  and  three  words,  were  suffi- 
cient— " 

"Do  not  finish  !  "  said  Madame  Cesar, 
taking  the  letter  again,  and  burning  it 
before  Anselme's  eyes.  "  M\^  child,  I  am 
cruelly  punished  for  a  very  slight  fault. 
I  will  tell  3^ou  everything,  Anselme.  I 
would  not  have  any  harm  come  to  the 
daughter  through  a  suspicion  inspired  by 
the  mother  ;  and  besides,  there  is  nothing 


for  which  I  need  blush  ;  I  should  say  to 
my  husband  what  I  say  to  3'ou  now.  Du 
Tillet  at  one  time  became  exceedingly  at- 
tentive to  me  ;  my  husband  was  imme- 
diately informed  of  it,  and  Du  Tillet  was 
sent  away.  On  the  very  day  that  my 
husband  intended  to  discharge  him,  he 
stole  three  thousand  francs  from  us  !  " 

"  I  thought  as  much  !  "  said  Popinot, 
his  tone  expressing  all  the  hatred  which 
he 'felt. 

''Anselme,"  she  continued,  "j^our  fut- 
ure and  3^our  happiness  demand  this  con- 
fidence ;  but  it  must  be  buried  in  your  own 
heart,  as  it  is  in  mine  and  in  Cesar's.  You 
cannot  fail  to  remember  how  an  error  in 
the  cash  account  always  disturbed  my 
husband.  Monsieur  Birotteau,  to  escape 
a  lawsuit,  and  for  the  sake  of  saving  this 
man,  must  have  put  back  again  into  the 
safe  the  three  thousand  francs,  the  price 
of  this  cashmere  shawl  which  I  had  three 
years  later.  Now  you  know  the  reason 
for  m}'-  exclamation.  Alas  I  my  dear  boy, 
I  will  confess  my  childishness  to  you. ;  Du 
Tillet  wrote  me  three  love-letters,  which 
painted  him  so  well  that  I  kept  them — as 
curiosities.  I  have  not  read  them  over 
more  than  once.  But  it  was  imprudent 
to  preserve  them.  The  sight  of  Du  Tillet 
reminded  me  of  them,  and  I  came  up  here 
to  burn  them.  I  was  just  looking  at  the 
last  one  when  you  came  in.  That  is  all, 
my  son." 

Anselme  knelt  and  kissed  Mme.  Cesar's 
hand,  and  the  eyes  of  both  were  filled  with 
tears.  Then  Constance  raised  the  young 
man,  and  putting  her  arms  around  him, 
pressed  him  to  her  heart. 


XXV. 


This  da^^  was  a  joyful  one  for  Cesar. 
The  king's  private  secretary,  Monsieur 
de  Vandenesse,  came  to  his  office  to  speak 
with  him. 

"Monsieur  Birotteau,"  he  said,  "your 
efforts  to  pa3^  your  creditors  have  acci- 
dentally become  known  to  the  king  ;  and 
his  majesty,  touched  b}'"  such  unusual 
conduct,  and  knowing  that  ^''our  humility 
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has  forbidden  you  to  wear  the  order  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  has  sent  me  to 
command  you  to  resume  the  insignia. 
Besides  this,  desiring-  to  help  you  to  ful. 
fill  your  obligations,  he  has  commissioned 
me  to  give  to  you  this  sum,  from  his  pri- 
vate purse,  regretting  that  he  cannot  do 
more  for  you  at  present.  Let  this  remain 
a  profound  secret,  if  you  please.  His  maj- 
esty does  not  believe  in  letting  his  good 
works  be  known,"  the  private  secretary 
added,  handing  six  thousand  francs  to 
Cesar,  whose  emotions  were  inexpressi- 
ble ;  he  stammered  a  few  incoherent 
words  of  thanks,  and  Vandenesse,  smil- 
ing, shook  hands  with  him  and  went 
awa3^ 

The  principles  which  animated  poor 
Cesar  were  so  rarely  met  with  in  Paris, 
that  his  life,  unknown  to  himself,  had 
excited  universal  admiration.  Joseph 
Lebas,  Judge  Popinot,  Camusot,  the 
Abb(^  Loraux,  Ragon,  the  proprietor  of 
the  important  mercantile  house  in  which 
Cesarine  was  employed,  Lourdois,  and 
Monsieur  de  la  Billardiere  had  all  spoken 
of  it.  Public  opinion,  already  changed, 
extolled  him  to  the  skies. 

"  There  is  a  man  of  honor  !  " 

These  words  had  already  several  times 
reached  Cesar's  ears  as  he  walked  along 
the  street,  and  gave  him  the  same  thrill 
which  an  author  feels  when  he  hears  some 
one  whisper  :  "  There  he  is  !  "  This  pop- 
ularity of  Cesar's  was  death  to  Du  Tillet. 
Cesar's  first  thought  upon  receiving  the 
banknotes  from  his  sovereign  was  to  em- 
ploy theui  in  paying  his  former  clerk. 
He  accordingly  went  to  the  Rue  Chaus- 
see  d'Autin,  and  encountered  Du  Tillet 
upon  the  staircase. 

*  "  Well !  my  poor  Birotteau  !  "  he  said, 
patronizingly. 

''Poor!"  echoed  the  debtor,  proudly. 
"  I  am  rich,  on  the  contrar}^  I  can  put 
my  head  on  my  pillow  to-night,  happy  in 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I  have 
paid  you." 

These  words  were  torture  to  Du  Tillet ; 
a  voice  within  him  that  would  not  be 
silenced  cried:  "The  man  is  sublime!" 

"Pay  me!"  he  said.  "Are  you  in 
business  now,  then  ?  " 


Sure  that  Du  Tillet  would  not  repeat 
his  confidence,  Cesar  said  : 

"I  shall  never  go  into  business  again, 
sir.  No  human  power  can  foresee  what 
might  happen  to  me.  Who  knows  if  I 
might  not  fall  a  victim  to  another  Ro- 
guin?  But  my  conduct  having  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  king,  he  has  deigned 
to  have  compassion  upon  my  efforts,  and 
has  encouraged  them  by  immediatelj^  send- 
ing me  a  sum  large  enoug-h  to — " 

"Do  3'ou  want  a  receipt?"  asked  Du 
Tillet,  interrupting  him.  "  Do  you  pay — " 

"In  full,  with  interest,"  said  Cesar. 
"  And  I  will  ask  you  to  come  with  me 
a  few  steps  from  here,  to  Monsieur  Crot- 
tat's." 

"  Before  a  notar^^ !  "  exclaimed  Du 
Tillet. 

"  You  know,"  said  Cesar,  "that  I  hope 
in  time  to  pay  everything  ;  and  if  all  the 
payments  are  authenticated,  there  can 
be  no  trouble." 

"  Come,  let  us  go,  then,"  said  Du  Til- 
let, going  out  with  him ;  "  it  is  onl}'  a 
step  from  here.  But  where  did  you  bor- 
row so  much  money  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  do  not  borrow  it,"  said  Cesar.  "  I 
earn  it  by  the  sweat  of  my  brow." 

"You  owe  an  enormous  sum  to  Clapa- 
ron." 

"  Alas  !  yes.  That  is  my  largest  debt ; 
it  almost  kills  me  to  think  of  it." 

"You  will  never  be  able  to  pay  it," 
said  Du  Tillet,  cruelly. 

"  He  is  right,"  thought  Birotteau. 

The  poor  man  on  his  way  home  inad- 
vertently went  through  the  Rue  Saint 
Honore ;  he  usually  made  a  detour  in 
order  not  to  see  his  shop  and  the  win- 
dow's of  his  former  home.  For  the  first 
time  since  his  fall  he  saw  the  house  where 
the  remembrance  of  eighteen  years  of 
happiness  had  been  effaced  by  the  an- 
guish of  three  months. 

"  I  had  hoped  to  end  ray  days  there," 
he  thought ;  and  he  hastened  his  steps, 
for  he  had  caught  sight  of  the  new  sign  : 

"  Celestin  Crevel,  Successor  to  Cesar 
Birotteau." 

"  My  sight  must  be  failing.  Can  that 
be  Cesarine  ?  "  he  exclaimed  to  himself, 
seeing  a  blond  head  at  the  window. 
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It  was  in  fact  liis  daughter,  his  wife, 
and  Popinot.  The  lovers  knew  that 
Birotteau  never  walked  past  his  former 
shop,  and  they  had  come  there  to  make 
arrang-ements  for  the  fete  which  they 
proposed  giving-  to  Cesar.  This  extraor- 
dinary apparition  so  astonished  Birotteau 
that  he  remained  as  if  transfixed  before 
the  house. 

'*  There  is  Monsieur  Birotteau,  looking 
at  his  old  home,"  said  Molineux  to  the 
merchant  who  had  his  shop  across  the 
street  from  the  "  Reine  des  Roses." 

"Poor  man,"  said  the  perfumer's  old 
neighbor;  "he  gave  a  beautiful  ball 
there ;  there  were  two  hundred  car- 
riages." 

"  I  was  there.  He  failed  three  months 
afterward,"  said  Molineux.  ''  I  was 
syndic." 

Birotteau  hastened  away,  with  trem- 
bling limbs,  and  hurried  to  his  Uncle 
Pillerault's. 

Pillerault,  who  had  been  informed  of 
what  had  passed  in  the  Rue  des  Cinq- 
Diamants,  feared  that  his  nephew  could 
with  difficulty  bear  the  shock  of  the  great 
joy  which  the  certaint}'^  of  being  able  to 
pay  his  debts  would  give  him,  for  he  was 
a  daily  witness  of  the  struggles  of  the 
poor  man,  who  had  such  inflexible  ideas 
on  the  subject  of  bankruptcy,  and  who 
worked  to  the  utmost  of  his  strength,  to 
paj'^  his  debts.  Honor  was  to  Cesar  like 
a  dead  thing  which  yet  might  possibly 
have  a  resurrection  ;  and  this  hope  ren- 
dered his  trouble  incessantly  active. 

Pillerault  took  it  upon  himself  to  pre- 
pare his  nephew  for  the  reception  of  the 
good  news,  and  when  Birotteau  entered 
the  house,  the  good  old  man  was  medi- 
tating upon  the  best  means  of  arriving 
at  this  end.  The  joy  with  which  Cesar 
told  of  the  manifestation  of  interest  which 
the  king  had  given  him,  appeared  to  Pil- 
lerault to  be  a  good  omen,  and  the  sur- 
prise of  having  seen  Cesarine  at  the 
"  Reine  des  Roses  "  was  an  excellent  in- 
troduction to  the  subject. 

"Well,  Cesar,"  said  Pillerault,  "do 
you  know  to  what  you  owe  all  this  ?  To 
Popinot's  impatience  to  marry  Cesarine. 
You  ought  not  to  prevent  the  marriage 


any  longer.  Popinot  wants  to  give  you 
money  enough  to  pay  all  3'our  debts." 

"  He  wants  to  buy  his  wife,"  said 
Birotteau. 

"Is  it  not  honorable  to  try  and  rein- 
state his  father-in-law  ?  " 

"But  there  might  be  room  for  dispute 
in  such  a  case.     Besides — " 

"  Besides,"  repeated  his  uncle,  feigning 
anger,  "  you  may  have  the  right  to  sacri- 
fice yourself,  but  you  have  no  right  to 
sacrifice  your  daughter." 

An  animated  discussion  ensued,  in  which 
Pillerault  purposely  grew  more  and  more 
heated. 

"  Well,"  he  exclaimed  at  length,  "sup- 
pose that  Popinot  lent  you  nothing  ;  that 
he  looked  upon  ^^ou  as  his  partner,  that 
he  considered  the  price  paid  to  your  credi- 
tors as  only  an  advance  upon  your  share 
of  the  profits  of  the  Huile  Cephalique — " 

"Then,"  replied  Birotteau,  "I  should 
appear,  in  connection  with  him,  to  have 
been  deceiving  my  creditors." 

Pillerault  pretended  to  be  satisfied  with 
this  reason.  He  knew  very  well  that  dur- 
ing the  night  his  nephew  would  have  man3'' 
a  discussion  with  himself  upon  the  mat- 
ter, and  that  this  inward  conflict  would 
gradually  accustom  him  to  the  idea  of  his 
freedom  from  debt. 

"But,"  Birotteau  asked,  as  he  was  eat- 
ing his  dinner,  "  why  were  m}^  wife  and 
daughter  in  our  old  home  ?  ' ' 

"  Anselme  wants  to  hire  it,  in  order  to 
live  there  with  Cesarine,"  replied  his 
uncle.  "Your  wife  knows  their  plans. 
Without  saying  anything  to  you  about 
it,  they  have  had  the  banns  published,  in 
order  to  force  you  to  consent.  Popinot 
says  that  there  would  be  no  merit  in  his 
marrying  Cesarine  after  your  debts  were 
all  paid.  You  accept  six  thousand  francs 
from  the  king,  but  you  will  not  accept 
anything  from  your  relatives  !  If  I  should 
give  you  a  receipt  for  what  is  coming  to 
me,  should  you  refuse  it  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Cesar,  "but  that  would 
not  prevent  me  from  saving  every  sou 
until  I  had  paid  you,  in  spite  of  the 
receipt." 

"  Tliat  is  all  subtilty,"  said  Pillerault, 
"and  upon  matters  of  honesty  I  think  I 
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may  be  considered  good  authority.  What 
nonsense  were  you  talking-  just  how  ? 
would  you  be  deceiving-  3'our  creditors,  if 
you  liad  paid  them  ever^^thing- ?  " 

At  that,  Cesar  looked  up  at  his  uncle, 
and  Pillerault  was  moved  at  seeing-,  for 
the  first  time  in  three  years,  a  smile 
upon  the  saddened  features  of  his  poor 
nephew. 

''  That  is  true,"  he  said  ;  "  they  would 
be  paid.  But  it  would  be  selling  my 
daughter!  " 

''And  I  want  to  be  bought!"  cried 
Cesarine,  suddenly  appearing  with  Pop- 
inot. 

The  two  lovers  had  heard  these  last 
words  as  they  entered  the  adjoining  room 
on  tip-toe,  followed  b}'  Madame  Birotteau. 
They  had  all  three  been  in  a  carriage  to 
the  houses  of  the  remaining  creditors,  to 
summon  them  to  appear  at  Alexander 
Crottat's  that  evening,  where  the  re- 
ceipts were  being  prepared.  The  power- 
ful logic  of  the  enamored  Popinot  tri- 
umphed over  Cesar's  scruples,  although 
he  persisted  in  calling  himself  a  debtor, 
and  a  defrauder  of  the  law.  But  he 
yielded  when  Popinot  exclaimed  : 

'•  Do  you  want  to  kill  your  daughter, 
then?" 

"  Kill  my  daughter !  repeated  Cesar, 
bewildei'cd. 

"  Well !  "  said  Popinot,  "  I  have  a  right 
to  give  you  the  sum  which  I  conscien- 
tiously believe  to  be  yours,  at  my  house. 
Would  you  refuse  it  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Cesar. 

"  Well,  come  to  Alexander  Crottat's 
this  evening,  so  that  we  may  have  the 
matter  settled  ;  we  can  decide  at  the  same 
time  our  marriage  contract." 

A  demand  for  rehabilitation,  by  Der- 
ville's  care,  was  presented  to  the  pro- 
cure ur  -  general  of  the  royal  court  of 
Paris. 

During  the  month  occupied  by  these 
formalities,  and  by  the  publication  of  the 
banns  for  the  marriage  of  Cesarine  and 
Anselme,  Birotteau  was  feverish  and  un- 
easy. He  feared  lest  he  should  not  live 
until  the  great  day  when  judgment  should 
be  rendered.  His  heart  palpitated,  and 
he  complained  of  dull  pains  in  that  organ, 


so  exhausted  by  the  emotions  of  grief 
that  it  could  not  well  bear  supreme  joy. 

Judgments  of  rehabilitation  are  so  rare 
in  Paris  that  there  is  scarcely  one  in  ten 
years.  Few  people  perceive  the  majestic 
solemnity  of  the  grand  staircase  of  the 
royal  court,  in  the  old  Palace  of  Justice, 
at  Paris ;  a  staircase  well  placed  to  pro- 
duce a  striking  effect.  It  is  above  the 
exterior  peristyle  which  ornaments  the 
palace  court,  and  its  door  is  in  the  middle 
of  a  gallery  which  leads  at  one  end  to  the 
immense  hall  of  the  Pas  Perdus,  and  at 
the  other  to  the  Sainte-Chapelle.  The 
church  of  Saint  Louis  is  one  of  the  most 
imposing  edifices  in  Paris,  and  its  en- 
trance, at  the  end  of  this  corridor,  has 
something  of  the  somber  and  romantic 
about  it.  The  great  hall  of  the  Pas 
Perdus,  on  the  contrary,  is  full  of  light, 
and  one  cannot  forget  that  the  history  of 
France  is  bound  up  with  this  hall.  The 
fact  that  the  staircase  itself  does  not 
seem  insignificant,  in  the  midst  of  such 
surroundings,  proves  it  to  have  a  certain 
majesty  of  its  own. 

At  the  top  is  an  immense  room,  the 
antechamber  of  the  hall  where  the  court 
holds  its  audiences.  The  bankrupt 
mounted  this  staircase  surrounded  by 
his  friends,  Lebas,  then  president  of  the 
tribunal  of  commerce,  Camusot,  Ragon, 
and  the  Abbe  Loraux.  The3''  had  come  to 
his  house,  arriving  just  as  he  finished  his 
toilet,  and  deeming  it  an  honor  to  accom- 
pany him  to  the  bar  of  the  court.  The 
escort  filled  the  worthy  man  Avith  a  pleas- 
ure which  gave  him  the  necessary  strength 
to  bear  the  imposing  scene.  He  found 
other  friends  waiting  in  the  hall,  where  a 
dozeu  lawyers  were  seated. 

After  Birotteau's  lawyer  had  made  the 
demand  in  a  few  words,  Granville,  the 
procureur-general,  rose,  and  Birotteau's 
feelings  can  be  imagined  as  he  listened  to 
the  complimentary  discourse,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  abridgment. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  the  celebrated 
magistrate,  "on  the  16th  of  January, 
1820,  Birotteau  was  declared  to  be  in 
a  state  of  bankruptcy,  by  a  judgment  of 
the  tribunal  of  commerce  of  the  Seine. 
The   failure  was    occasioned  by  no    im- 
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prudence  on  the  part  of  the  merchant, 
neither  was  it  by  reason  of  speculation, 
nor  of  anything  derogatory  to  his  honor. 
We  desire  to  he  distinctly  understood 
when  we  say  that  this  misfortune  was 
caused  hy  one  of  those  disasters  which 
are  the  shame  of  justice  and  of  the  city 
of  Paris.  It  was  reserved  for  our  cen- 
tury, where  the  had  leaven  of  revolution- 
ary manners  and  ideas  will  long  ferment, 
to  view  the  notaries  of  Paris  destroying 
the  glorious  traditions  of  preceding  cen- 
turies, and  causing  in  a  few  years  as 
many  failures  as  were  known  in  two  cen- 
turies, under  the  ancient  monarchy.  The 
thirst  for  rapidly  won  gold  has  taken 
possession  of  the  ministerial  officers,  the 
guardians  of  the  public  fortune." 

Then  followed  a  tirade  upon  the  liberals, 
the  Bonapartists,  and  other  enemies  of 
the  throne ;  and  subsequent  events  have 
proved  the  magistrate  to  be  correct  in  his 
apprehensions. 

'■  The  flight  of  a  Parisian  notary,"  he 
continued,  "  who  took  with  him  money 
that  was  left  in  his  possession  in  trust  b}^ 
Birotteau,  determined  the  ruin  of  that 
gentleman.  The  court  rendered  a  judg- 
ment in  the  matter  which  proved  to  what 
an  extent  Roguin's  clients  were  deceived 
by  hiin.  A  bankrupt's  certificate  fol- 
lowed. We  must  observe,  for  the  honor 
of  M.  Birotteau,  that  the  proceedings 
have  been  remarkable  for  a  purity  which 
has  never  been  met  with  in  the  scandal- 
ous failures  by  which  the  commerce  of 
Paris  is  daih^  afflicted.  The  creditors 
of  Birotteau  found  everything  which  the 
unfortunate  man  had  possessed.  They 
found,  gentlemen,  his  clothing,  his  jew- 
els, and  effects  which  were  purely  per- 
sonal, not  only  of  his  own,  but  also  of 
his  wife's,  who  abandoned  all  her  rights 
to  swell  the  amount  of  property.  Birot- 
teau, by  this  circumstance,  proved  him- 
self worthy  of  the  consideration  which 
his  municipal  functions  had  awarded 
him;  for  he  was  at  that  time  deputy 
to  the  mayor  of  the  second  ward,  and 
had  just  received  the  decoration  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  given  on  account  of 
his  devotion  as  a  royalist  who  on  the 
Vendemiaire    fought     on    the    steps    of 


Saint  Roch  and  stained  them  with  his 
blood,  as  well  as  to  the  consular  magis- 
trate who  was  esteemed  for  his  opinions 
and  loved  for  his  conciliatory  spirit,  and 
to  the  modest  municipal  officer  who  had 
just  refused  the  honors  of  tlie  maj^oralty, 
and  had  indicated  another  as  being  more 
worthy  of  them ;  that  other  being  the 
Honorable  Baron  de  la  Billardiere,  one 
of  those  noble  Vendeans  whom  he  had 
learned  to  esteem  in  darker  days." 

"  That  phrase  is  better  than  mine," 
whispered  Cesar  to  his  uncle. 

"  And  therefore  the  creditors,  receiving 
sixty  per  cent,  by  reason  of  the  total  re- 
linquishment by  Monsieur  Birotteau,  his 
wife  and  daughter,  of  their  property,  tes- 
tified to  their  esteem  in  the  bankrupt's 
certificate  which  was  granted  by  them  to 
their  debtor,  and  in  which  they  remitted 
to  him  the  remainder  of  his  debts.  The 
court  is  requested  to  listen  to  these  testi- 
monials." 

And  the  procureur-general  read  the  cer- 
tificate aloud. 

"After  receiving  this  paper,  gentle- 
men," he  continued,  ''many  merchants 
would  have  considered  themselves  freed 
from  all  obligation,  and  would  have  gone 
about  their  business  as  confidently  as  ever. 
Far  from  that,  however,  Birotteau,  with- 
out losing  heart,  formed  the  project  of 
winning  his  way  to  the  point  which  brings 
him  here  to-day.  Nothing  has  disheart- 
ened him ;  he  has  devoted  all  his  earnings 
to  the  payment  of  liis  creditors,  for  family 
devotion  has  not  been  wanting — " 

(Here  Birotteau,  weeping,  pressed  his 
uncle's  hand.) 

''  His  wife  and  daughter  poured  into  the 
common  treasury  the  fruits  of  their  indus- 
try in  agreement  with  the  noble  motive 
of  Birotteau.  Each  of  them  has  descended 
from  the  position  which  she  formerly  held, 
to  take  an  inferior  one.  These  sacrifices, 
gentlemen,  should  be  highly  honored,  for 
they  are  the  most  difficult  of  all  to  make. 
This  was  the  task  which  Birotteau  im- 
posed upon  himself." 

Here  he  read  an  abstract  of  Cesar's 
accounts,  designating  the  sums  which  had 
remained  due,  and  the  names  of  the  credi- 
tors. 
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"Each  of  these  sums,  gentlemen,"  he 
continued,  "  has  been  paid,  with  interest. 
You  will  render  to  Birotteau,  not  the 
honor,  but  the  rights  of  which  he  has  been 
deprived,  and  you  wall  do  simple  justice. 
Such  spectacles  are  so  rare  here  that  we 
cannot  refrain  from  expressing  to  Mon- 
sieur Birotteau  our  appreciation  of  his 
conduct,  w' hich  has  already  received  roj^al 
encouragement."  Then  he  concluded  in 
the  formal  style  of  the  palace. 

The  court  deliberated,  without  going 
out,  and  the  president  rose  to  pronounce 
the  judgment. 

''The  court,"  he  said,  in  conclusion, 
"charges  me  to  express  to  Birotteau  its 
satisfaction  in  returning  such  a  judgment. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  next  case." 

Birotteau,  already  crowned  with  honor 
by  the  remarks  of  the  illustrious  procu- 
reur-general,  "was  overwhelmed  with  de- 
light as  he  listened  to  the  solemn  phrase 
pronounced  by  the  first  president  of  the 
first  royal  court  of  France.  He  could  not 
leave  his  place  at  the  bar,  but  stood  as  if 
nailed  there,  looking  with  a  stupefied  air 
at  the  magistrates,  as  at  angels  who  had 
just  opened  the  doors  of  social  life  to  him; 
his  uncle  finally  took  him  by  the  arm  and 
drew  him  into  the  outer  hall.  Cesar,  who 
had  not  until  now  obeyed  Louis  XVIII., 
then  mechanically  put  the  ribbon  of  the 
Legion  in  his  buttonhole,  and  w^as  imme- 
diately surrounded  by  his  friends,  and 
escorted  in  triumph  to  the  carriage. 

"Where  are  you  taking  me?"  he 
asked. 

"To  your  home,"  replied  Pillerault. 

"No,"  returned  Cesar,  "it  is  three 
o'clock.  I  want  to  go  to  the  Bourse 
and  use  my  right." 

"  To  the  Bourse,"  said  Pillerault  to  the 
driver,  for  he  had  observed  symptoms  in 
his  nephew  which  made  him  verj'-  uneasy, 
and  he  feared  lest  great  joy  should  un- 
settle his  brain. 

Birotteau  entered  the  Bourse  arm-in- 
arm with  his  uncle  and  Lebas.  His  re- 
habilitation was  already  known.  The 
first  person  who  caught  sight  of  the 
three  merchants,  with  Ragon  following 
them,  was  Du  Tillet. 

"Ah!   mv  dear  sir,"  he  said,  "I  am 


delighted  to  hear  that  you  are  out  of 
your  trouble.  I  may  have  contributed 
to  that  result  somewiiat,  by  the  readiness 
with  which  I  permitted  a  feather  of  my 
wing  to  be  plucked  by  Popinot.  I  am  as 
pleased  with  your  happiness  as  if  it  was 
my  own." 

"'  You  can  never  experience  that  happi- 
ness in  any  other  wa}',"  said  Pillerault. 
"It  will  never  happen  to  you." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir?  "  asked  Du 
Tillet. 

"Oh,  never  mind,"  said  Lebas,  smiling 
at  the  revengeful  malice  of  Pillerault, 
who,  without  knowing  anything  about 
it,  looked  upon  the  man  as  a  rascal. 

Matifat  recog'nized  Cesar,  and  imme- 
diately the  merchants  of  the  highest 
standing  surrounded  him  and  paid  him 
a  genuine  ovation ;  he  received  the  most 
iiattering  compliments,  and  grasps  of  the 
hand  which  betrayed  secret  jealousy  and 
remorse  ;  for,  of  the  hundred  persons  who 
walked  about  there,  more  than  half  had 
compromised  with  their  creditors.  Gigon- 
net  and  Gobseck,  w^ho  were  talking  to- 
gether in  a  corner,  looked  at  the  honest 
perfumer  as  physicians  must  have  looked 
at  the  first  gymnote  elecM que  which  was 
brought  to  their  notice.  This  fish,  armed 
with  the  power  of  a  Leyden  jar,  is  the 
g'reatest  curiosity  of  the  animal  king- 
dom. 

After  having  breathed  the  incense  of 
his  triumph,  Cesar  again  entered  his  car- 
riage, to  return  to  his  home,  where  he 
was  to  sign  the  marriage  contract  be- 
tween his  beloved  Cesarine  and  the  de- 
voted Popinot.  His  laugh  had  a  nervous- 
ness in  it  which  made  his  three  old  friends 
uneasy. 

One  of  the  faults  of  youth  is  to  deem 
every  one  as  strong  as  itself.  Like  Cesar 
and  Constance,  Popinot  preserved  in  his 
memory  a  gorg-eous  image  of  the  ball 
given  bj'^  Birotteau.  During  these  three 
.years  of  trial,  Constance  and  Cesar,  with- 
out sajing  anything  to  each  other  about 
it,  had  often  in  imagination  heard  the  or- 
chestra, looked  again  upon  the  gayly-clad 
assembly,  and  tasted  once  more  the  joy 
so  cruelly  punished,  as  Adam  and  Eve 
must  often  have  thought  of  that  forbidden 
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fruit  which  g-ave  death  and  life  to  their 
posterity. 

But  Popinot  could  think  of  this  fete 
without  remorse,  and  with  feelings  of  de- 
lig-ht ;  Cesarine,  in  all  her  glory,  had 
promised  to  marry  him  while  he  was  yet 
poor ;  during  that  evening,  he  had  had 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  was 
loved  for  himself  alone.  Therefore,  when 
he  had  obtained  possession  of  the  restored 
apartment,  in  which  ever^^hing  had  re- 
mained intact,  and  where  the  least  things 
belonging  to  Cesar  and  Constance  had 
been  religiously  preserved,  he  dreamed  of 
giving  a  ball  of  his  own,  a  wedding  ball. 
Pie  had  taken  great  delight  in  preparing 
this  fete,  imitating  his  patron  in  all  neces- 
sary details.  The  dinner  w^as  to  be  served 
b^'  Chevet,  and  the  guests  were  very 
nearly  the  same  as  on  the  former  occa- 
sion. 

The  Abbe  Loraux  took  the  place  of  the 
grand  chancellor  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  ; 
Lebas  was  to  be  present.  Popinot  invited 
Monsieur  Camusot,  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  kindness  to  Birotteau.  Mon- 
sieur de  Vandenesse  and  Monsieur  de 
Fontaine  took  the  place  of  Roguin  and 
his  wife.  Cesarine  and  Popinot  had  used 
great  discretion  in  distributing  their  in- 
vitations for  the  ball.  Constance  took 
out  her  cherry-velvet  dress  in  which,  for 
a  single  day,  she  had  blazed  with  such 
fleeting  brilliancy.  And  Cesarine  de- 
lighted Popinot  by  appearing  before  him 
in  the  ball  dress  of  which  he  had  spoken 
so  many  times. 

Therefore  it  was  that  Birotteau *s  home 
offered  to  him  the  enchanting  appearance 
which  he  had  known  before  for  a  single 
evening.  Neither  Constance  nor  Cesa- 
rine nor  Anselme  had  given  a  thought  to 
the  danger  of  such  a  great  surprise  for 
Cesar,  and  they  waited  for  him  at  four 
o'clock  with  an  almost  childish  joy. 

After  the  inexpressible  emotions  which 
his  reappearance  at  the  Bourse  had  caused 
him,  this  hero  of  commercial  probity  was 
unfitted  for  more  excitement.  When  he 
re-entered  his  old  home  he  saw,  at  the 


foot  of  the  staircase,  his  wife,  in  her  dress 
of  cherry  velvet,  Cesarine,  the  Count  de 
Fontaine,  the  Vicomte  de  Vandenesse, 
the  Baron  de  la  Billardiere,  and  the  illus- 
trious Vauquelin  ;  and  a  mist  came  over 
his  eyes,  while  his  Uncle  Pillerault,  who 
had  his  arm,  felt  him  shiver  from  head 
to  foot. 

"It  is  too  much,"  said  the  old  man 
to  Anselme,  "he  will  not  be  able  to 
bear  it.'' 

Every  one  was  so  happy  that  they  all 
attributed  Cesar's  emotion  to  a  very  nat- 
ural excess  of  joy.  As  he  found  himself 
once  more  in  his  own  home,  and  saw 
again  his  salon  and  his  guests,  among- 
whom  were  his  wife  and  daughter  in  ball 
costume,  all  at  once  the  heroic  movement 
of  the  finale  of  Beethoven's  grand  sj^m- 
phony  burst  upon  his  head  and  heart. 
The  ideal  music  thrilled  and  throbbed 
through  his  being,  and  sounded  its  trum- 
pet notes  in  his  brain,  for  wiiich  this  was 
indeed  the  grand  finale. 

Overwhelmed  by  the  inner  harmony,  he 
took  his  wife's  arm  and  whispered  in  her 
ear  in  a  stifled  voice  :  "  I  am  not  well." 

Constance,  much  alarmed,  went  with 
her  husband  into  his  own  room,  which  he 
could  scarcelj^  reach,  and  where  he  sank 
into  an  armchair,  saying,  faintly  : 

"  Monsieur  Haudry,  Monsieur  Loraux  !" 

The  Abbe  Loraux  came,  followed  by  the 
guests  in  ball  costume,  who  stood  there  in 
a  stupefied  group.  In  the  presence  of  all 
of  them,  Cesar  pressed  the  hand  of  his 
confessor,  and  leaned  his  head  against  his 
kneeling  wife.  A  blood-vessel  had  burst, 
and  his  last  breath  was  cut  short  by  the 
flow  of  the  dark-red  liquid. 

'•'Behold  the  death  of  the  just,"  said 
the  Abbe  Loraux,  solemnly,  with  the 
divine  gesture  which  Rembrandt  has  em- 
ployed in  his  picture  of  Christ  raising 
Lazarus  from  the  dead. 

Jesus  ordered  the  grave  to  give  up  its 
prey  ;  the  holy  priest  speeded  on  its  way 
to  heaven  the  soul  of  a  martyr  to  com- 
mercial honesty,  now  to  be  rewarded 
by  eternal  palms  of  glory. 
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At  this  time  I  was  living  in  a  little 
street  which  no  doubt  you  do  not  know^ 
the  Rue  de  Lesdig-uieres  ;  it  begins  in  the 
Rue  St.  Antoine,  opposite  a  fountain  near 
the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  and  ends  in  the 
Rue  de  la  Cerisaie.*  The  love  of  science 
had  thrown  me  into  a  garret,  where  I 
worked  all  through  the  night ;  the  day  I 
spent  at  a  neighboring  librarj^,  the  Biblio- 
theque  de  Monsieur.  I  lived  frugally,  ac- 
cepting all  the  conditions  of  monastic  life 
— conditions  so  necessar^^  to  men  at  work. 
When  the  weather  was  fine,  the  farthest 
I  went  was  for  a  walk  on  the  Boulevard 
Bourdon.  One  passion  alone  drew  me  out 
of  m\^  studious  habits ;  but  even  that  was 
a  study  in  itself.  I  used  to  go  and  watch 
the  rpanners  of  the  faubourg,  its  inhabi- 
tants and  their  characters.  As  I  was  as 
ill-clad  as  the  workmen  and  indifferent  to 
uppearances,  I  did  not  in  any  way  put 
them  on  their  guard  against  me ;  I  was 
able  to  mix  with  them  when  they  stood  in 
groups,  and  watch  them  driving  their  bar- 
gains and  disputing  as  th.e,j  were  leaving 
their  work.  With  me  observation  had  even 
tlien  become  intuitive ;  it  did  not  neglect 
the  bodj^,  but  it  penetrated  further,  into 
the  soul,  or  rather,  it  grasped  the  exterior 
details  so  perfectlj^,  that  it  at  once  passed 
beyond.  It  gave  me  the  faculty  of  livmg 
the  life  of  the  individual  upon  whom  it 
exercised  itself,  by  allowing  me  to  substi- 
tute mj'self  for  him,  like  the  dervish  in 
the  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  who  took 
possession  of  the  body  and  soul  of  people 
over  whom  he  pronounced  certain  words. 

Between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  at 
night  I  might  fall  in  with  a  workman  and 


*  Balzac  actually  did  live  in  an  attic  at  that 
place,  and  in  great  poverty. — Editor. 


his  wife  returning  together  from  the 
Ambigu  Comique  ;  then  I  would  amuse 
myself  by  following  them  from  the  Bou- 
levard du  Pont-aux-Choux  to  the  Boule- 
vard Beaumarchais.  First  of  all,  the 
good  people  would  talk  about  the  piece 
the}'  had  seen ;  then,  from  the  thread  to 
the  needle,  the}^  passed  on  to  their  own 
affairs.  The  mother  would  drag  along 
her  child  bj'  the  hand  Avithout  listening 
to  his  cries  or  his  questions.  Then  the 
pair  w^ould  count  up  the  money  to  be  paid 
them  next  da^',  and  spend  it  in  twenty 
different  waj'S.  Then  there  were  details 
of  housekeeping,  grumblings  about  the 
enormous  price  of  potatoes,  or  the  length 
of  the  winter  and  the  dearness  of  fuel  : 
and  then  forcible  representations  as  to 
what  was  owing  to  the  baker ;  at  last 
the  discussion  grew  acrimonious,  and 
each  of  them  \Yould  betray  his  character 
in  forcible  expressions.  As  I  listened  to 
these  people  I  was  able  to  enter  into  their 
life;  I  felt  their  rags  upon  niN^  back,  and 
walked  with  my  feet  in  their  wornout 
shoes  ;  their  desires,  their  wants — every- 
thing passed  into  my  soul,  or  else  it  was 
m}'  soul  that  passed  into  theirs.  It  was 
the  dream  of  a  man  awake.  I  grew  warm 
with  them  against  some  tyrannical  fore- 
man, or  the  bad  customers  who  made 
them  return  many  times  without  paying 
them.  To  be  quit  of  one's  own  habits,  to 
become  another  than  one's  self  by  an 
inebriation  of  the  moral  faculties,  and  to 
play  this  game  at  will — this  foi-med  my 
distraction.  To  what  do  I  owe  this  gift  ? 
Is  it  a  kind  of  second  sight  ?  Is  it  one  of 
those  qualities  which,  if  abused,  induce 
madness?  I  have  never  sought  to  find 
the  cause  of  this  power  ;  I  possess  it  and 
I  use  it,  that  is  all.    It  is  enough  to  know. 
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that^  at  that  time,  I  had  decomposed,  the 
elements  of  the  heterogeneous  mass  called 
the  People — that  I  had  analyzed  it  in  such 
a  way  that  I  could  set  their  proper  value 
on  its  qualities,  g-ood  and  bad.  I  knew 
already  the  possible  usefulness  of  the 
faubourg,  that  seminary  of  revolution 
which  contains  heroes,  inventors,  men 
of  practical  science,  rogues,  villains,  vir- 
tues and  Adces,  all  oppressed  by  misery, 
stifled  by  poverty,  drowned  in  wine,  worn- 
out  by  strong  drink.  You  could  nob 
imagine  how  many  unknown  adventures, 
how  many  forgotten  dramas,  how  many 
horrible  and  beautiful  things  lie  hidden 
in  this  town  of  sorrow.  Imagination  will 
never  reach  the  truth  that  lurks  there, 
for  no  man  can  go  to  seek  it  out,  the 
descent  is  too  deep  to  discover  its  marvel- 
ous scenes  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  its 
masterpieces  which  are  born  of  chance. 

I  know  not  why  I  have  kept  the  story 
I  am  about  to  relate  so  long  without 
telling  it ;  it  is  part  of  those  strange  tales 
stored  in  the  bag  whence  memory  draws 
them  capriciously,  like  the  numbers  of  a 
lottery.  I  have  many  more  of  them,  as 
strange  as  this  one,  and  as  deeply  buried  ; 
they  will  have  their  turn,  I  assure  3'ou. 

One  da}'  my  housekeeper,  the  wife  of  a 
workman,  came  to  ask  me  to  honor  with 
my  presence  the  marriage  of  one  of  her 
sisters.  To  make  3"ou  understand  what 
this  marriage  must  have  been  like,  I 
must  tell  you  that  I  gave  the  poor  creat- 
ure forty  sous  a  month  ;  for  this  she  came 
ever}'-  morning  to  make  my  bed,  clean  my 
shoes,  brush  my  clothes,  sweep  the  room, 
and  get  readj^  my  dejeuner;  the  rest  of 
her  time  she  went  to  turn  the  handle  of  a 
machine,  earning  at  this  hard  work  ten 
sous  a  day.  Her  husband,  a  cabinet- 
maker, earned  four  francs.  But  as  they 
had  a  famil\'  of  three  children,  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  them  to  get  an 
honest  living.  I  have  never  met  with 
more  thorough  honesty  than  this  man's 
and  woman's.  For  five  years  after  m\' 
leaving  the  district,  la  mere  Vaillant 
used  to  come  to  congratulate  me  on  my 
name  day,  and  bring  me  a  bouquet  and 
some  oranges — and  she  was  a  woman  who 
could   never  manage  to  save  ten  sous. 


Misery  had  drawn  us  together.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  give  her  more  than 
ten  francs,  often  borrowed  on  purpose. 
This  may  explain  my  promise  to  go  to 
the  wedding ;  I  relied  upon  effacing  my- 
self in  the  poor  creatures'  merriment. 

The  marriage  feast,  the  ball,  the  whole 
entertainment  took  place  on  the  first  floor 
of  a  wine  shop  in  the  Rue  de  Charenton. 
The  room  was  large,  papered  up  to  the 
height  of  the  tables  with  a  filthy  paper, 
and  lit  by  lamps  with  tin  reflectors;  along 
the  walls  were  wooden  benches.  In  this 
room  were  twenty-four  people,  all  dressed 
in  their  best,  decked  with  large  bouquets 
and  ribbons,  their  faces  flushed,  full  of 
the  excitement  of  the  courtille,  dancing 
as  if  the  world  were  coming  to  an  end. 
The  bride  and  bridegroom  were  embrac- 
ing to  the  general  satisfaction,  and  cer- 
tain hee-hees!  and  haw-haws/  were  heard, 
facetious,  but  reall}^  less  offensive  than 
the  timid  glances  of  girls  who  have  been 
tuell  brought  up.  The  whole  company 
expressed  an  animal  contentment  which 
was  somehow  or  other  contagious.  How- 
ever, neither  the  physiognomies  of  the 
company,  nor  the  wedding,  nor  in  fact 
any  of  these  people,  have  any  connection 
with  my  story.  Only  bear  in  mind  the 
strangeness  of  the  frame.  Picture  to 
yourself  the  squalid,  red  shop,  sniff  the 
odor  of  the  wine,  listen  to  the  howls  of 
merriment,  linger  awhile  in  this  faubourg, 
among  those  workmen  and  poor  women 
and  old  men  who  had  given  themselves  up 
to  pleasure  for  a  single  night  !  The  or- 
chestra was  composed  of  three  blind  men 
from  Les  Quinze-Vingts ;  the  first  was 
violin,  the  second  clarionet,  and  the  third 
flageolet.  They  were  paid  seven  francs 
for  the  night  among  the  three.  You  may 
imagine  they  did  not  give  Rossini  or 
Beethoven  at  that  price ;  they  played 
what  the}^  chose  or  could ;  with  charm- 
ing delicacy,  no  one  reproached  them. 
Their  music  did  such  brutal  violence  to 
the  drum  of  my  ear  that,  after  glancing 
round  at  the  company,  I  looked  at  the 
blind  trio — I  was  inclined  to  indulgence 
at  once  when  I  recognized  their  uniform. 
The  performers  were  in  the  embrasure  of 
a  window,  so  that  you  were  obliged  to  be 
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close  to  them  to  be  able  to  distinguish 
their  features;  I  did  not  go  up  imme- 
diately, but  when  I  did  get  near  them, 
I  do  not  know  how  it  was,  but  it  was  all 
over,  the  wedding  party  and  the  music 
disappeared  ;  my  curiosity  was  excited  to 
the  highest  degree,  for  my  soul  passed 
into  the  body  of  the  man  who  played  the 
clarionet.  The  violin  and  the  flageolet 
had  both  quite  ordinary  faces,  the  usual 
face  of  the  blind,  intense,  attentive,  and 
grave ;  but  the  clarionet's  was  a  phenome- 
non such  as  arrests  and  absorbs  the  at- 
tention of  a  philosopher  or  an  artist. 

Imagine  a  plaster  mask  of  Dante,  lit  up 
by  the  red  glow  of  the  quinquet  lamp  and 
crowned  with  a  forest  of  silver-white  hair. 
The  bitter,  sorrowful  expression  of  this 
magnificent  head  was  intensified  by  blind- 
ness, for  thought  gave  a  new  life  to  the 
dead  eyes ;  it  was  as  if  a  scorching  light 
came  forth  from  them,  the  product  of  one 
single,  incessant  desire,  itself  inscribed  in 
vigorous  lines  upon  a  prominent  brow, 
scored  with  wrinkles,  like  the  courses  of 
stone  in  an  old  wall.  The  old  man  breathed 
into  his  instrument  at  random,  without 
paying  the  least  attention  to  the  measure 
or  the  air ;  his  fingers  rose  and  fell  as 
they  moved  the  wornout  keys  with  me- 
chanical unconsciousness ;  he  did  not 
trouble  himself  about  making  what  are 
called  in  orchestral  terms  canards,  but 
the  dancers  did  not  notice  it  any  more 
than  did  my  Italian's  two  acolytes  ;  for 
I  was  determined  he  must  be  an  Italian, 
and  he  was  an  Italian.  There  was  some- 
thing great  and  despotic  in  this  old  Homer 
keeping  within  himself  an  Odyssey  doomed 
to  oblivion.  It  was  such  real  greatness 
that  it  still  triumphed  over  his  abject 
condition,  a  despotism  so  full  of  life  that 
it  dominated  his  poverty.  None  of  the 
violent  passions  which  lead  a  man  to  good 
as  well  as  to  evil,  and  make  of  him  a  con- 
vict Of  a  hero,  were  wanting  in  that 
grandly  Iiewn,  lividly  Italian  face.  The 
whole  was  overshadowed  b}'^  grizzled  eye- 
brows which  cast  into  shade  the  deep 
hollows  beneath  ;  one  trembled  lest  one 
should  see  the  light  of  thought  reappear 
in  them,  as  one  fears  to  see  brigands 
armed  with  torches  and  daggers  come  to 


the  mouth  of  a  cave.  A  lion  dwelt  within 
that  cage  of  flesh,  a  lion  whose  rage  was 
exhausted  in  vain  against  the  iron  of  its 
bars.  The  flame  of  despair  had  sunk 
quenched  into  its  ashes,  the  lava  had 
grown  cold  ;  but  its  channels,  its  destruc- 
tions, a  little  smoke,  bore  evidence  to  the 
violence  of  the  eruption  and  the  ravages 
of  the  fire.  These  ideas  revealed  in  the 
man's  appearance  were  as  burning  in  his 
soul  as  they  were  cold  upon  his  face. 

Between  each  dance  the  violin  and  the 
flageolet,  gravelj^  occupied  with  their  bot- 
tle and  glass,  hung  their  instruments  on 
to  the  button  of  their  reddish-colored 
coats,  stretched  out  their  hand  toward 
a  little  table  placed  in  the  embrasure  of 
the  window  and  on  which  was  their  can- 
teen, and  offered  a  full  glass  to  the  Ital- 
ian ; — he  could  not  take  it  himself,  as  the 
table  was  always  behind  his  chair  : — he 
thanked  them  by  a  friendly  gesture  of 
the  head .  Their  movements  were  accom- 
plished with  that  precision  which  is  al- 
ways so  astonishing  in  the  blind  of  Les 
Quinze-Vingts,  it  almost  makes  you  be- 
lieve that  they  can  see.  I  went  toward 
the  three  blind  men,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
listen  to  them  ;  but  when  I  was  close  to 
them  they  began  to  study  me,  and  not,  I 
suppose,  recognizing  a  woi-kman,  they 
remained   shy. 

''  What  countrj^  do  you  come  from, 
you  Avho  are  playing  the  clarionet  ?  " 

"From  Venice,"  replied  the  blind  man, 
with  a  slight  Italian  accent. 

"  Were  3"ou  born  blind,  or  did  you  be- 
come blind  from —  ?  " 

"From  an  accident,"  he  replied  sharp- 
h' ;  "  it  was  a  cursed  cataract." 

"  Venice  is  a  fine  town  ;  I  have  always 
had  a  longing  to  go  there." 

The  old  man's  face  lit  up,  his  wrinkles 
worked,  he  was  deeply  moved. 

"If  I  went  therewith  you,"  he  said, 
"you  would  not  be  losing*  your  time." 

"Don't  talk  to  him  about  Venice," said 
the  violin,  "  or  you'll  start  our  Doge  off  ; 
especially  as  he  has  already'-  put  two  bot- 
tles into  his  mouthpiece — has  our  prince!" 

"Come,  let's  go  on,  pere  Canard," 
said  the  flageolet. 

They  all  three  began  to  plaj^ ;  but  all 
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the  time  they  took  to  execute  four  coun- 
try-dances, the  Venetian  keep  sniffing- 
after  me,  he  divined  the  excessive  curi- 
osity which  I  took  in  him.  His  expres- 
sion lost  the  cold,  sad  look  ;  some  hope — 
I  know  not  what — enlivened,  all  his  feat- 
ures and  ran  like  a  blue  flame  throug-h 
his  wrinkles ;  he  smiled  and.  wiped  his 
bold,  terrible  brow ;  in  fact  he  grew 
cheerful,  like  a  man  g-etting  on  to  his 
hobb^^ 

"  How  old  are  you  ?  "  I  asked. 

*^  Eighty-two  !  " 

''  How  long-  have  ^'■ou  been  blind  ?  " 

"  Nearlj^  fifty  years,"  he  replied,  with 
an  accent  which  sliowed  that  his  reg-rets 
did  not  arise  only  from  his  loss  of  sight, 
but  from  some  g-reat  power  of  which  he 
must  have  been  despoiled. 

"  Why  is  it  they  call  you  the  Doge  ?  " 
I  asked. 

''  Oh,  it's  their  joke,"  he  said.  "  I  am 
a  patrician  of  Venice,  and  mig-ht  have 
been  Dogre  like  the  rest." 

''What  is  3^our  name  then  ?  " 

"  Here,  le  pere  Canet,"  he  said.  "  My 
name  could  never  be  written  on  the  regis- 
ters different  from  that ;  but  in  Italian  it 
is  Marco  Facino  Cane,  principe  di  Varese." 

"  Why  !  you  are  descended  from  the 
famous  condottiere  Facino  Cane,  whose 
conquests  passed  to  the  Duke  of  Milan  ?  " 

"  E  vero,"  said  he.  "In  those  days 
the  son  of  Cane  took  refug-e  in  Venice 
to  avoid  being-  killed  by  the  Visconti, 
and  g-ot  himself  inscribed  in  the  Golden 
Book.  But  now  there  is  no  Cane,  any 
more  than  there  is  a  book."  And  he 
made  a  terrible  g-esture  of  extinct  pa- 
triotism  and  disg-ust  for  human   affairs. 

"But  if  you  were  a  Senator  of  Venice, 
you  must  have  been  rich  ;  how  did  you 
come  to  lose  3'our  fortune?" 

At  this  question  he  raised  his  head  to- 
ward me  with  a  truly  trag-ic  movement 
as  if  to  examine  me,  and  answered,  "  By 
misfortune  !  " 

He  no  longer  thought  of  di'inking-,  and 
refused  by  a  sign  the  glass  of  wine  which 
the  old  flageolet  was  just  at  that  moment 
holding-  out  to  him,  then  his  head  sank. 
These  details  were  not  of  a  kind  to  extin- 
g-uish   my  curiosity.     While  these  three 


machines  were  playing  a  country-dance, 
I  watched  the  old  Venetian  noble  with 
the  feelings  which  devour  a  man  of  twen- 
ty. I  saw  Venice  and  the  Adriatic ;  I 
saw  her  in  ruins  in  the  ruins  of  his  face. 
I  walked  in  that  city  that  is  so  dear  to 
its  inhabitants.  I  went  from  the  Rialto 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Grand  Canal,  from 
the  Quay  of  the  Slaves  to  the  Lido  ;  I 
came  back  to  the  unique,  sublime  Cathe- 
dral ;  I  examined  the  casements  of  the 
Casa  d'Oro,  each  with  its  different  or- 
nament ;  I  gazed  at  the  ancient  palaces 
with  all  their  wealth  of  marble ;  in  a 
word,  I  saw  all  those  marvels  with  which 
the  savant  s^'mpathizes  the  more  because 
he  can  color  them  to  his  liking,  and  does 
not  rob  his  dreams  of  their  poetry  by  the 
sig-ht  of  the  realit3\  I  followed  back  the 
course  of  the  life  of  this  scion  of  the  g-reat- 
est  of  the  condottieri,  and  sought  to  dis- 
cover in  him  the  traces  of  his  misfortunes, 
and  the  causes  of  the  physical  and  moral 
deg-radation  which  rendered  yet  more 
beautiful  the  sparks  of  g-reatness  and 
nobleness  that  had  just  revived. 

No  doubt  we  shared  the  same  thoug-hts, 
for  I  believe  that  blindness  renders  intel- 
lectual communication  much  more  rapid, 
by  preventing-  the  attention  from  flitting 
away  to  exterior  objects.  The  proof  of 
our  S3'mpathy  was  not  long-  in  showing- 
itself.  Facino  Cane  stopped  playing-, 
rose  from  his  seat,  came  to  me,  and  said 
one  word — 

"■Sortonsr' 

The  efl'ect  it  produced  on  me  was  like 
an  electric  douche,  I  gave  him  my  arm 
and  we  went  out. 

When  we  were  in  the  street,  he  said  to 
me:  "Will  you  take  me  to  Venice,  will 
you  be  my  g-uide,  will  you  have  faith  in 
me  ?  You  shall  be  richer  than  the  ten 
richest  houses  in  Amsterdam  or  London, 
richer  than  the  Rothschilds,  as  rich  as 
the  Thousand  and  One  Nig-hts." 

I  thought  the  man  was  mad ;  but  there 
was  a  power  in  his  voice  which  I  obeyed. 
I  let  him  g-uide  me ;  he  led  me  toward  the 
trenches  of  the  Bastille,  as  if  he  had  eyes. 
He  sat  down  on  a  very  lonely  place,  where 
the  bridg-e  connecting  the  Canal  Saint 
Martin  and  the  Seine  has  since  been  built. 
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I  placed  myself  on  another  stone  in  front 
of  the  old  man,  his  white  hair  g-listened 
like  threads  of  silver  in  the  moonlight. 
The  silence,  scarcely  broken  hy  the  stormy 
sounds  which  reached  us  from  the  boule- 
vards, the  purity  of  the  night  —  every- 
thing —  combined  to  render  the  scene 
really  fantastic. 

*•'  You  speak  of  millions  to  a  young 
man,  and  do  you  think  he  would  hesitate 
to  endure  a  thousand  eviis  in  order  to 
obtain  them  !  But  3'^ou  are  not  making 
fun  of  me  ?" 

"  May  I  die  without  confession,"  he  said 
passionately,  ''if  what  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  is  not  true.  I  was  twent^^ — just  as 
^'^ou  say  you  are  now — I  was  rich,  hand- 
some, and  a  noble.  I  began  with  the 
greatest  of  all  madness — Love.  I  loved 
as  men  love  no  longer ;  I  even  hid  in  a 
chest  at  the  risk  of  being  stabbed  to  death 
in  it,  without  having  received  anything 
more  than  the  promise  of  a  kiss.  To  die 
for  Jier  seemed  to  me  life  itself.  In  1760 
I  became  enamored  of  one  of  the  Ven- 
dramini,  a  woman  of  eighteen,  who  was 
married  to  a  Sagredo,  one  of  the  richest 
senators,  a  man  of  thirty'',  and  mad  about 
his  wife.  The  lady  and  I  were  as  innocent 
as  two  cherubim  when  il  sposo  surprised 
us  talking  of  love.  I  was  unarmed ; 
he  missed  me ;  I  leaped  upon  him  and 
strangled  him  with  my  two  hands,  wring- 
ing his  neck  like  a  chicken.  I  wanted  to 
fly  with  Bianca,  but  she  Avould  not  follow 
me.  It  was  so  like  a  woman  !  I  Avent 
alone.  I  was  condemned,  and  my  goods 
were  confiscated  to  the  benefit  of  mj'' 
heirs;  but  I  had  rolled  up  and  carried 
away  with  me  five  pictures  by  Tizian,  mj- 
diamonds,  and  all  my  gold.  I  went  to 
Milan,  where  I  was  left  in  peace,  as  my 
affair  did  not  concern  the  State. 

"Just  one  remark  before  I  go  on," 
he  said,  after  a  pause.  "  Whether  the 
fancies  of  a  woman  when  she  conceives, 
or  while  she  is  pregnant,  influences  her 
child  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  my  mother 
during  her  pregnancy  had  a  passion  for 
gold.  I  have  a  monomania  for  gold,  the 
satisfaction  of  which  is  so  necessary  to 
my  life  that,  in  all  the  situations  I  have 
found  myself,  I  have  never  been  without 


gold  upon  me.  I  have  a  constant  mania 
for  gold.  When  I  was  ^''oung  I  always 
wore  jewelry,  and  always  carried  two  or 
three  hundred  ducats  about  Avith  me." 

As  he  said  these  words  he  drew  two 
ducats  out  of  his  pockets  and  showed 
them  to  me. 

"Ifeel  gold.  Although  I  am  blind  I 
stop  before  jewelers'  shops.  This  passion 
ruined  me.  I  became  a  gambler  for  the 
sake  of  gambling  with  gold.  I  was  not 
a  cheat,  I  was  cheated;  I  ruined  my- 
self. When  I  had  no  fortune  left  I  was 
seized  by  a  mad  longing  to  see  Bianca ;  I 
returned  to  Venice  in  secret,  found  her 
again,  and  was  happ^^  for  six  months, 
hidden  in  her  house  and  supported  bj^her. 
I  used  to  have  delicious  dreams  of  ending 
my  life  like  this.  She  was  courted  by  the 
Provedittore ;  he  divined  he  had  a  rival. 
In  Italy  we  have  an  instinct  for  them. 
The  dastard  played  the  spy  upon  us  and 
caught  us.  You  may  guess  how  fierce 
the  fight  was.  I  did  not  kill  him,  but  I 
wounded  him  very  severely.  This  event 
shattered  our  happiness ;  since  then  I 
have  never  found  another  Bianca.  I  have 
enjoyed  great  favors  ;  I  have,  lived  at  the 
court  of  Louis  XV.  among  the  most  cele- 
brated women ;  I  have  not  found  any- 
where the  noble  qualities,  the  charms,  the 
love,  of  my  dear  Venetian.  The  Prove- 
dittore had  his  servants  with  him ;  he 
called  them  ;  they  surrounded  the  palace, 
and  entered.  I  defended  myself  that 
I  might  die  before  Bianca's  eyes — she 
helped  me  to  kill  the  Provedittore.  Be- 
fore, this  woman  had  refused  to  fly  with 
me  ;  but  after  six  months  of  happiness  she 
was  ready  to  die  on  my  body,  and  received 
several  wounds.  I  was  taken  in  a  large 
mantle  which  they  threw  over  me  ;  they 
rolled  me  up  in  it,  carried  me  away  in 
a  gondola,  and  put  me  into  a  cell  in  the 
dungeon.  I  was  twenty-two.  I  lield  the 
stump  of  my  sword  so  tight  that  thej'' 
would  have  been  obliged  to  cut  off  my 
wrist  in  order  to  take  it  away.  By  a 
strange  chance,  or  rather,  inspired  by 
some  instinct  of  precaution,  I  hid  this 
fragment  of  motal  in  a  corner  as  a  thing 
of  possible  use  to  me.  My  wounds  were 
dressed,   none  of  them  were  mortal ;  at 
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twent3'--two   a  man    recovers  from  any- 
thing. 

"  I  was  to  die  b}^  beheading-.  I  feigned 
siclvness  to  gain  time.  I  believed  I  was 
in  a  ceil  bordering  on  the  canal ;  va.j  pro- 
ject was,  to  escape  b^^  undermining  the 
wall,  and  risk  being  drowned  by  swim- 
ming across  the  canal.  My  hopes  were 
founded  on  the  following  calculations. 
Everj'  time  the  jailer  brouglit  me  food  I 
read  the  notices  fastened  on  the  walls, 
such  as — The  Palace  ;  The  Canal ;  The 
Subterratiean  Prisons.  Thus  I  succeeded 
in  making  out  a  plan  which  caused  me 
some  little  apprehension,  but  was  to  be 
explained  by  the  actual  state  of  the  ducal 
palace,  which  has  never  been  finished. 
With  that  genius  which  the  longing  to 
recover  one's  liberty  gives  a  man,  I  suc- 
ceeded, by  feeling  the  surface  of  a  stone 
with  the  tips  of  my  fingers,  in  decipher, 
ing  an  Arabic  inscription,  by  wliicli  the 
author  of  the  work  warned  his  successors 
that  he  had  dislodged  two  stones  of  the 
last  course  of  masonry  and  dug  eleven 
feet  underground.  To  continue  his  work, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  spread  the  frag- 
ments of  stone  and  mortar  caused  bj^  the 
work  of  excavation  over  the  floor  of  the  cell 
itself.  Even  if  the  jailers  and  Inquisatori 
had  not  felt  satisfied,  that,  from  the  con- 
struction of  the  building,  it  only  needed 
an  external  guard,  the  arrangement  of 
the  cells,  into  which  was  a  descent  of 
several  steps,  allowed  the  floor  to  be 
gradually'  raised  without  attracting  the 
jailer's  notice.  This  immense  labor  had 
been  superfluous  at  least  for  the  unknown 
person  who  had  undertaken  it ;  its  incom- 
pletion  was  an  evidence  of  his  death. 
That  liis  exertions  might  not  be  lost  for- 
ever, it  was  necessary  that  a  prisoner 
should  know  Arabic.  Now  I  had  studied 
the  Oriental  languages  at  the  Armenian 
convent.  A  sentence  written  behind  the 
stone  told  the  unhappy  man's  fate  ;  he 
had  died  a  victim  to  his  immense  wealth, 
which  was  coveted  and  seized  by  Venice. 
It  would  require  a  month  to  arrive  at  any 
result.  While  I  worked,  and  during  those 
moments  when  I  was  prostrate  with 
fatigue,  I  heard  the  sound  of  gold  ;  I  saw 
gold   before  me ;  I  was  dazzled  by  dia- 


monds !  Now,  listen !  One  night  m\' 
blunt  sword  touched  wood.  I  sharpened 
the  stump,  and  began  to  make  a  hole  in 
the  Avood.  In  order  to  w^ork,  I  used  to 
crawl  on  my  belly  like  a  snake.  I  stripped 
myself  and  worked  like  a  mole,  with  my 
hands  in  front,  and  using  the  rock  itself 
as  a  fulcrum.  Two  nights  before  the  day 
I  was  to  appear  before  my  judges,  I  de- 
termined to  make  one  last  effort  during 
the  night.  I  bored  through  the  wood, 
and  my  sword  touched  nothing.  You  can 
imagine  my  amazement  when  I  put  my 
eye  to  the  hole  !  I  was  in  the  paneled 
roof  of  a  cellar,  in  which  a  dim  light  enabled 
me  to  see  a  heap  of  gold.  In  the  cellar 
were  the  Doge  and  one  of  the  Ten.  I 
could  hear  their  voices.  I  learned  from 
their  conversation  that  here  was  the 
secret  treasure  of  the  Republic,  the  gifts 
of  the  Doges  and  the  reserves  of  boot^- 
called  The  last  hope  of  Venice,  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  spoils  of  all  expeditions. 
I  was  saved  ! 

'•  When  the  jailer  came,  I  proposed  to 
him  to  help  me  to  escape  and  to  fly  with 
me,  taking  with  us  ever^'thing  we  could 
get.  He  had  no  cause  to  hesitate ;  he 
agreed.  A  ship  was  about  to  set  sail  for 
the  Levant ;  every  precaution  was  taken. 
I  dictated  a  plan  to  my  accomplice,  and 
Bianca  assisted  in  carrying  it  out.  To 
avoid  giving  the  alarfti,  Bianca  was  to 
join  us  at  Snwrna.  In  one  night  we  en- 
larged the  hole  and  descended  into  the 
secret  treasury  of  Venice.  What  a  night 
it  was  !  I  saw  four  tuns  full  of  gold.  In 
the  first  chamber  the  silver  was  piled  up 
in  two  even  heaps,  leaving  a  path  be- 
tween them  by  which  to  pass  through 
the  room  ;  the  coins  formed  banks,  which 
covered  the  walls  to  the  height  of  five 
feet.  I  thought  the  jailer  would  have 
gone  mad  ;  he  sang,  he  leaped,  he 
laughed,  he  gamboled  about  in  the 
gold.  I  threatened  to  throttle  him  if 
he  wasted  the  time  or  made  a  noise.  In 
his  delight  he  did  not  at  flrst  see  a  table 
where  the  diamonds  were.  I  swooped 
down  upon  it  so  skillfully  that  I  was  able 
to  fill  m}^  sailor's  vest  and  the  pockets  of 
my  pantaloons.  My  God  !  I  did  not  take 
a  third  part.     Under  this  table  were  in- 
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g-ots  of  g-old.  I  persuaded  my  companion 
to  fill  as  many  sacks  as  we  could  carry 
with  gold,  pointing-  out  to  him  that  it  was 
the  only  way  to  avoid  being-  discovered  in 
a  foreig-n  countr3^  The  pearls,  jewelrj^, 
and  diamonds,  I  told  him,  would  lead  to 
our  being-  found  out.  In  spite  of  our  greed, 
we  could  not  take  more  than  two  thousand 
livres  of  g-old,  and  this  necessitated  six 
journeys  across  the  prison  to  the  g-ondola. 
The  sentinel  at  the  water-g-ate  had  been 
boug-ht  with  a  bag-  containing  ten  livres 
of  gold ;  as  for  the  two  g-ondoliers,  they 
believed  they  were  serving  the  Republic. 
At  daybreak  we  departed.  When  we 
were  out  at  sea  and  I  thought  of  that 
night,  when  I  recalled  the  sensations 
which  I  had  experienced,  and  seemed  to 
see  again  that  immense  treasure,  of  which 
I  calculated  I  must  have  left  thirty  mil- 
lions in  silver  and  twenty  millions  in  gold, 
besides  several  millions  in  diamonds, 
pearls,  and  rubies ;  a  feeling  of  madness 
rose  within  me ;  I  had  gold  fever. 

*'  We  were  landed  at  Smj^rna,  and  im- 
mediately re-embarked  for  France.  As 
we  were  going  on  board  the  French  ves- 
sel, God  did  me  the  favor  of  relieving  me 
of  my  accomplice.  At  the  moment  I  did 
not  think  of  all  the  bearings  of  this  mis- 
hap ;  I  was  greatly  rejoiced  at  it.  We 
were  so  completely  enervated  that  we  re- 
mained in  a  state  o|  torpor,  without  speak- 
ing, waiting  until  we  were  in  a  place  of 
safety  to  play  our  parts  at  our  ease.  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  fellow's 
head  had  been  turned.  You  will  see  how 
God  punished  me.  I  did  not  consider.my- 
self  safe  until  I  had  disposed  of  two-thirds 
of  my  diamonds  in  London  and  Amster- 
dam, and  realized  my  gold  dust  in  nego- 
tiable specie.  For  five  years  I  hid  my- 
self in  Madrid  ;  then  in  1770  I  came  to 
Paris  under  a  Spanish  name,  and  lived  in 
the  most  brilliant  style. 

"  Bianca  was  dead. 

"  In  the  midst  of  my  pleasures,  when  I 
was  enjoying  a  fortune  of  six  millions, 
I  was  struck  with  blindness.  I  conclude 
that  this  infirmity  was  the  result  of  my 
sojourn  in  the  prison  and  my  labors  in  the 
dark,  if  indeed  my  faculty  for  seeing  gold 
did  not  imply  an  abuse  of  the  powers  of 


vision  and  predestine  me  to  lose  my  eyes. 
At  this  time  I  loved  a  woman  to  whom  I 
had  resolved  to  link  my  fate.  I  had  told 
her  the  secret  of  my  name  ;  she  belonged 
to  a  powerful  family,  and  I  had  every 
hope  from  the  favor  shown  me  by  Louis 
XV.  ;  she  was  a  friend  of  Madame  du 
Barry.  I  had  put  my  trust  in  this  wo- 
man :  she  advised  me  to  consult  a  famous 
oculist  in  London  ;  then,  after  staying  in 
the  town  for  some  months,  she  deserted 
me  in  Hyde  Park,  robbing  me  of  the 
whole  of  my  fortune  and  leaving  me  with- 
out resources.  I  was  obliged  to  conceal 
my  name,  for  it  would  have  exposed  me 
to  the  vengeance  of  Venice.  I  could  not 
invoke  any  one's  help  ;  I  was  afraid  of 
Venice.  The  spies  whom  this  woman  had 
attached  to  1113^  person  had  made  capital 
out  of  my  blindness. — I  spare  you  the 
history  of  adventures  worthy  of  Gil  Bias. 
— Your  Revolution  came ;  I  was  obliged 
to  enter  at  Les  Quinze-Vingts  ;  this  creat- 
ure g-ot  me  admitted  after  having  kept  me 
for  two  years  at  Bisetre  as  insane ;  I  have 
never  been  able  to  kill  her,  I  could  not  see 
to,  and  I  was  too  poor  to  pay  another 
hand.  If,  before  I  lost  Benedetto  Carpi, 
my  jailer,  I  had  consulted  him  on  the 
situation  of  my  cell,  I  shotdd  have  been 
able  to  find  the  treasur^^  again  and  return 
to  Venice  when  the  Republic  was  abol- 
ished by  Napoleon.  However,  in  spite  of 
ni}^  blindness,  let  us  go  to  Venice  !  I  will 
find  the  door  of  the  prison,  I  shall  see  the 
gold  through  the  walls,  I  shall  feel  it 
where  it  lies  buried  beneath  the  waters ; 
for  the  events  which  overturned  the  power 
of  Venice  are  such  that  the  secret  of  the 
treasur}'-  must  have  died  with  Vendra- 
mino,  the  brother  of  Bianco,  a  doge  who, 
I  hoped,  would  have  made  my  peace  with 
the  Ten.  I  addressed  notes  to  the  First 
Consul,  I  proposed  an  agreement  with 
the  emperor  of  Austria ;  every  one  treated 
me  as  a  madman  !  Come,  let  us  start  for 
Venice,  let  us  start  beggars  ;  we  shall 
come  back  millionaires ;  we  will  buy  back 
my  property,  and  you  shall  be  my  heir, 
you  shall  be  Prince  of  Vareso." 

I  was  thunderstruck  at  this  confidence, 
at  the  sight  of  that  white  head  ;  before 
the  black  waters  of  the'  trenches  of  the 
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Bastille  sleeping  as  still  as  the  canals  of 
Venice,  it  assumed  in  my  imagination 
the  proportions  of  a  poem.  I  gave  no 
answer.  Facino  Cane  no  doubt  believed 
that  I  judged  him,  like  all  the  rest,  with 
disdainful  pity;  he  made  a  gesture  ex- 
pressive of  all  the  philosophy  of  despair. 
Perhaps  his  stor}^  had  carried  him  back 
to  those  happy  da^^s  at  Venice  ;  he  seized 
his  clarionet  and  played  with  the  deepest 
pathos  a  Venetian  song,  a  barcarolle  in 
which  he  recovered  all  his  first  talent  — 
the  talent  which  was  his  when  he  was  a 
patrician  and  in  love.  It  was  as  it  were 
a  Super  flumina  Babylonis.  My  e^^es 
filled  with  tears.  If  some  belated  passers- 
b3'  chanced  to  be  walking  along  the  Boule- 
vard Bourdon,  I  daresay  they  stopped  to 
listen  to  this  last  prayer  of  the  exile,  this 
last  regret  of  a  lost  name,  mingled  with 
memories  of  Bianca.  But  gold  soon  got 
the  mastery  again,  and  its  fatal  passion 
quenched  the  glimmering  of  youth. 

"That  treasure!"  he  said;  "I  see  it 
always,  waking  and  in  my  dreams ;  I 
take  my  walks  there,  the  diamonds 
sparkle,  I  am  not  so  blind  as  you  think  ; 


gold  and  diamonds  lighten  iiay  night,  the 
night  of  the  last  Facino  Cane,  for  my 
title  passes  to  the  Memmi.  Good  God ! 
the  murderer's  punishment  has  begun 
betimes!    Ave  Maria!"  .  .  . 

He  recited  some  prayers  which  I  could 
not  hear. 

"We  will  go  to  Venice,"  I  exclaimed, 
as  he  was  getting  up. 

"  Then  I  have  found  my  man,"  he  cried, 
with  a  glow  upon  his  face.  I  gave  him 
my  arm  and  led  him  back ;  at  the  door  of 
Les  Quinze-Vingts  he  pressed  my  hand  ; 
just  then  some  of  the  people  from  the 
wedding  were  going  home,  shouting 
enough   to  blow  one's  head  off. 

"  We  will  start  to-morrow  ?  "  said  the 
old  man. 

"  As  soon  as  we  have  got  some 
money." 

"But  we  can  go  on  foot;  I  will  ask 
alms — I  am  strong,  and  when  a  man  sees 
gold  before  him  he  is  young." 

Facino  Cane  died  during  the  winter 
after  lingering  for  two  months.  The 
poor  man  h^  caught  a  chill. 
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